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DiYiNES,  antiqnarians,  and  poets  have  trodden  the  fields 
of  Palestine,  and  made  the  world  familiar  with  its  most 
interesting  and  striking  features.  Not  to  enumerate  others, 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  the  glowing  pictures 
of  Dean  Stanley  have,  upon  most  subjects  connected  with 
the  country,  left  little  to  be  filled  in  by  their  successors. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  although  libraries 
teem  with  volumes  of  geographical  and  archaBological  inves- 
tigations, the  physical  history  of  the  Holy  Land  appears, 
hitherto,  to  have  scarcely  received  the  attention  that  is 
due  to  it,  and  there  may  in  this  direction  be  still  room 
left  for  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  belief  that  this  field  was  not  yet  exhausted,  I 
spent,  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  friends,  in  1868-4, 
a  period  of  nearly  ten  months  in  the  examination  chiefly 
of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  country.  Our 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  to  the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  being 
those  least  accessible  to  travellers,  and  of  which  our  know- 
ledge was  least  complete. 

Every  country  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  nature, 
bat  the  interest  is  vastly  enhanced  when  he  wanders  among 
the  scenes  which  suggested  their  imagery  to  Prophets  and 
Psalmists ;  and,  far  more  even  than  this,  which  supplied 
iilustrations  for  the  teaching  of  our  Divine  Bedeemer ;  and 
which  are  also  consecrated  by  the  memories  of  Himself  and 
His  Apostles. 
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Though  Palestine  hoasts  in  its  productions  neither  the 
tropical  splendour  of  India,  nor  the  gorgeous  luxuriance 
of  Southern  America,  yet  from  its  fowls  of  the  air  are 
drawn  for  us  our  lessons  of  faith  and  trust,  from  the 
flowers  of  its  fields  our  lessons  of  humility.  The  pheno- 
mena of  its  climate,  the  character  of  its  agriculture,  the 
fishes  of  its  lake,  the  hears  of  its  woods,  the  wild  goat  of 
its  rocks,  the  turtle  and  the  stork  returning  to  their  haunts 
amidst  its  groves,  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow  sheltered 
in  its  temple,  are  suhjects,  an  acquaintance  with  which 
may  not  he  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  lessons  of 
8aored  Writ,  hut  yet  may  he  of  considerable  value  in 
enabling  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  parable  or  the  narrative,  and  in  impressing  the  scene 
or  the  story  upon  his  imagination  and  his  memory. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  must  be  impressed 
upon  every  thoughtful  visitor  to  the  land  which  was  selected 
to  be  the  cradle  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  and  of  a  faith 
that  was  intended  to  be  universal :  first,  the  absence  in  its 
scenery  of  the  romantic  —  of  all  that  could  bewilder 
the  imagination  or  foster  a  localized  superstition  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  marvellous  variety  of  its  climate,  scenery, 
and  productions, — ^from  the  dreary  deserts  of  Southern 
Judaea  to  the  wooded  glades  of  Gilead  and  Galilee — from 
the  seething  valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  1,800  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  almost  Arctic  heights  of  Her- 
mon  and  Lebanon.  When  Solomon  *^  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  his  botanical  range  ex- 
tended from  the  hardy  pine  under  northern  snows,  to  the 
plants  of  the  sultry  deserts  of  Arabia.  No  land  could 
have  been  found  more  capable  of  providing  illustrations 
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for  a  book  whicli  was  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the 
men  of  North  and  South  alike — ^which  was  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  truth  equally  to  the  dweller  in  the  tropics  and 
under  the  pole — ^than  this,  in  which  the  palm,  the'  vine, 
the  oak,  and  the  pine  flourish  almost  side  by  side. 

My  attempt  in  the  following  pages,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  a  transcript  of  letters  written  on  the  spot,  has 
Ji>een  simply  to  convey  the  observations  and  impressions 
of  each  day  as  to  the  scenery,  features,  and  products  of 
the  country  through  which  we  were  passing ;  and  I  have 
kept  back  those  technical  details  and  enumerations  which 
would  have   little  attraction    except   for  the  naturalist, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  definition,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable generally  to  insert  the  scientific  names  of  such 
animals,  plants,  and  fossils  as  are  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  text :  nor  have  I  scrupled  occasionally  to  enter  upon 
topographical  disquisition  when  on  comparatively  untrod- 
den ground,  or  when  the  sacred  narrative  seemed  to  be 
thereby  elucidated. 

To  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  co-operation  of  my 
fellow-travellers,  whose  companionship  enabled  me  to 
accomplish  my  long- cherished  desire,  I  owe  much,  and 
more  than  I  can  adequately  acknowledge.  To  the  accu- 
rate and  artistic  pencils  of  my  friends  Mr.  W.  C.  P.  Med- 
lycott  and  Mr.  P.  Egerton-Warburton,  and  to  the  careful 
photographs  of  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bowman,  all  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  the  volume  is  indebted  for  its  illus- 
trations. The  scientific  knowledge  and  perseverance  of 
my  companion,  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne,  were  devoted  to  the 
botany  of  the  country,  and  his  ready  information  on  this 
subject  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of 
my  notes  ;  while  to  the  keen  eye  and  indefatigable  labours 
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of  my  zoological  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Bartlett,  a  young 
naturalist  of  no  ordinary  promise,  are  due  the  discovery 
and  preservation  of  many  specimens  which  would  never 
otherwise  have  enriched  our  collections.  My  friends, 
Mr  H.  M.  Upcher  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  were  un- 
weaiied  in  their  efforts  to  promote  in  every  possible  way 
tho  objects  of  our  expedition.  Nor  must  I  omit  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Cochrane,  Bameby- 
Lutley,  and  Garnier,  by  whose  kind  assistance  and  in 
whose  society,  with  Mr.  Egerton-Warburton,  I  was  enabled 
afker  the  return  of  our  original  party  to  accomplish,  at 
length,  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  trans-Jordauic 
excursion.  For  the  facilities  which  were  afforded  to  us 
wherever  Turkish  authority  carries  influence,  we  are  much 
indebted  to  the  efforts  of  our  friend  R.  S.  Newall,  Esq.,  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  hope  that  this  humble  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  sacred  scenes  may  conduce  in  some  degree,  how- 
ever slight,  to  the  elucidation  or  illustration  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  in  the  Arm  conviction  that  every  investigation  of  even 
the  minor  details  of  the  topography  and  the  natural  cha- 
racter and  features  of  the  land  has  tended  to  corrobomtc 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Inspired  Becord,  and  to  con- 
firm our  faith  in  its  divine  origin,  these  pages  are  com- 
mitted to  the  press ;  not  without  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  Providence  which  enabled  us  to  complete  our 
jonmey  in  health  and  safety  ;  and  an  earnest  prayer  that 
God  may  prosper  this  and  every  attempt  to  illustrate  His 
Holy  Word. 

Oreatham  Yicaraox, 

2h'd  March,  1865. 


NOTE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 


Anothkb  edition  of  the  '*  Land  of  Israel"  being  now  called 
for,  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  much  detail 
of  personal  incident  has  been  omitted,  while  everything 
bearing  on  the  topography,  geology,  and  natural  history  of 
Palestine  has  been  retained.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  find  that,  though  the  sacred  land  has  been  thoroughly 
surveyed  and  examined  by  a  scientific  staff,  in  the  decade 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  work  was  first  given  to  the 
public,  there  has  been  little  to  correct  or  amend  in  its 
account  of  the  topography  and  physical  history  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
have  borne  kind  testimony  to  its  accuracy,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  chapters  on  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  correc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  details  respecting  Nebo,  the 
result  of  my  careful  examination  of  Moab  in  1872,  which 
has  been  already  published  in  the  **  Land  of  Moab." 
As  to  the  severe  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  this 
point  by  an  American  writer,  supported  only  by  one 
English  tourist  with  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  the 
country,  I  may  refer  to  the  note  at  page  580. 

The  circulation  of  4,000  copies  of  this  work  in  its  more 
costly  form  leads  to  the  hope  that  a  cheaper  edition  may 
prove  of  some  little  service  to  many  students  of  God's 
Word  and  works.  In  the  full  conviction  that  the  interest 
of  Christians  in  all  that  bears  on  the  external  incidents  of 
Revelation  has,  of  late  years,  steadily  increased,  this 
attenipt  to  contribute  to  its  illustration  is  again  sent 
forth. .  • 

College,  Durham, 

dlstMayj  1876. 
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On  a  bright  autumn  moming  we  made  the  port  of  Beyront, 
our  boat  having  accompHshed  the  run  from  Cyprus  during 
the  night.  Though  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  Beyrout 
is  not  much  better  than  an  open  roadstead.  Yet  the 
skeleton  of  a  huge  iron  steamer,  bottom  upwards  and  rent 
in  twain  on  a  rock  in  front  of  our  bows,  appeared  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  cahn  beauty  of  all  else  around. 
Like  the  upturned  and  contorted  strata  which  underlie  the 
T|eh  and  peaceful  glades  of  the  Lebanon,  it  seemed  at  once 
an  unheeded  record  of  the  past  and  prophecy  of  the  future. 
Before  us  rose,  tier  above  tier,  in  calm  beauty,  the  dark- 
green  heights  of  those  mountains,  well  wooded  on  this  their 
sea- ward  face,  until  the  farthest  retiring  terraces  could  be 
perceived  just  tipped  with  the  first  snows  of  autumn. 
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Our  hearts  beat  high  with  anticipation  of  long- cherished 
hope  now  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  as  we  set  foot  on 
the  quay,  and  felt  we  were  treading  more  than  classic — 
sacred  ground.  We  were  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  K  not 
actually  occupied  by  Israel  except  in  i^e  palmy  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  Beyrout  must  at  least  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  assigned  by  prophecy.  **  And  the 
border  from  the  sea  shall  be  Hazar-enan,  the  border  of 
Damascus  and  the  north  northward  and  the  border  of  Ha- 
math  "  (Ezek.  xlvii.  17).  The  line,  then,  from  Damascus 
to  the  coast  must  have  been  intended  to  run  just  to  the 
north  of  Beyrout,  probably  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Kelb  (Lycus  fl.),  where  a  spur  of  Lebanon  pushes  right  to 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  famous  pass,  so  evidently  looked 
upon  by  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world  as  the  gate  of 
Southern  Syria,  and  attested  as  such  by  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  tablets.  It  forms  a  natural  boundary  for  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  which,  widest  at  its  southern  extremity  near 
Tyre,  runs  up,  gradually  narrowed,  and  even  interrupted 
by  the  encroaching  hills,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  a  point 
six  miles  north  of  Beyrout.  The  Pha?nician  lords  of  the 
coast,  from  whom  Asher  never  fullv  wrested  her  allotted 
portion,  must  have  possessed  the  whole  of  this  plain,  so 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  enthusiastic  lovers  of  Beyrout  endeavour  to  assign 
to  it  a  place  in  sacred  history  in  the  unknown  "  Berothah," 
or  **  Berothai ;  "  but  the  context,  in  which  the  name  occurs 
as  a  dependency  of  Damascus,  and  is  mentioned  as  between 
that  city  and  Hamath,  must,  we  fear,  exclude  Beyrout 
from  the  honour  in  question,  especially  as  when  Berothai 
is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  viii.  8.,  David  appears  to  have  cap- 
tured it  and  its  stores  of  brass,  after  subduing  Damascus, 
and  on  his  way  towards  the  Euphrates.  If  Beyrout  did 
exist  in  Jewish  times,  certainly  no  memorials,  whether 
monumental  or  written,  have  been  banded  down  to  us. 
The  present  city  is  wholly  modem ;  Turkish  in  its  houses, 
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TorkiBh  in  its  filth,  Turkish  in  its  very  ruins.  Of  these 
there  are  abundance ;  for  the  earthquakes,  the  waning 
efforts  of  those  subterranean  fires  which  have  rent  the  Le- 
banon and  poured  their  torrents  over  the  Lejah  to  the  east- 
ward, have  more  than  once  overwhelmed  the  Roman  and 
Saracen  cities.  Their  history  is  written  in  the  masses  of 
broken  columns  and  granite  shafts  which  form  the  substruc- 
ture of  the  mole  on  which  we  were  landed. 

At  Beyrout  the  landing  at  the  Custom- House  quay  was 
well  ordered.  The  exhibition  of  an  enormous  firman  was 
acknowledged  with  due  deference  by  the  stockingless 
Custom-House  officials.  This  firman  or  special  pass- 
port it  was  evident  that  none  could  read  or  interpret,  but 
the  Sultan's  sign -manual  in  the  corner  was  recognised  at 
once.  It  was  certainly  a  portentous  document.  Six 
lines  of  Turkish,  closely  but  boldly  inscribed,  wandered 
over  a  square  yard  of  stiff  cartridge  paper,  testifying  at 
least  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  stationery  office. 
Through  the  kind  intervention  of  a  friend,  we  had  been 
fortified  with  this  document,  which  authorised  all  officials 
to  let  our  baggage  pass  unquestioned,  as  pertaining  to  a 
scientific  expedition.  Without  such  provision  we  might 
have  trembled  for  the  fate  of  mountain  barometers,  copper 
cylinders  for  preserving  reptiles  in  spirits,  photographic 
apparatus,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  equipments  with  which 
our  twenty-Bix  packages  were  stored,  and  in  which  treason, 
heresy,  or  more  probably  magic,  might  at  once  have  been 
detected. 

Having  left  our  boxes  on  the  quay,  we  proceeded  to  the 
British  Consulate,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  dragoman 
to  enforce  and  expound  our  firman.  On  the  way,  Constan- 
tino (our  Boniface)  contrived,  with  the  characteristic  volu- 
bility of  his  race,  to  give  us  an  epitome  of  his  history,  an 
illustration  of  the  strange  vicissitudes  and  romance  with 
which  every- day  life  in  the  East  is  crowded.  A  Greek  by 
birth,  he  remembered  well  the  massacre  of  Chio,  his  native 
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isle,  from  which  he  escaped  only  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  boy 
into  Egypt.  There  he  had  been  employed  by  an  English- 
man, who  had  purchased  for  him  his  freedom.  After 
serving  in  varioos  positions  he  set  up  as  a  dragoman, 
first  in  Greece  and  then  in  Syria,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
accompanied  M.  de  Saolcy  daring  his  first  expedition,  and, 
probably  from  a  combined  sense  of  truth  and  self-interest, 
gives 4the  enterprising  French  savant  a  far  better  character 
than  he  has  bestowed  on  his  attendant. 

At  length,  having  escaped  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
oriental  streets,  we  can  take  a  survey  of  Beyrout  and  its 
lovely  environs  from  our  pleasant  quarters.  The  hotel  is  a 
thoroughly  oriental  house,  and  our  suite  of  rooms  is  at  the 
top,  built  upon  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  the  fourth  side 
an  open  terrace;  while  a  balcony  runs  round  the  inside, 
looking  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel.  Thus, 
while  perfectly  secluded  ourselves,  we  can  command  a  view 
of  all  that  passes  below  in  the  interior.  The  arrival  of  five 
Englishmen,  so  early  in  the  season,  was  an  event  of  no 
ordinary  importance  to  the  various  hangers-on  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  the  dragomans  and  travelling  servants 
with  whom  Beyrout  abounds.  These  often  met  in  the  area, 
and  we  watched  the  wrangling  of  rival  dragomans  in  the 
court  below,  with  such  feelings  as  the  doves  gazed  at  the 
battle  of  the  kites  and  the  crows,  which  was  to  decide  by 
which  of  the  two  they  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
eaten. 

We  nevertheless  delayed  our  decision  for  a  fortnight, 
and  spent  the  time  most  profitably. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  Beyrout  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  a  tour  in  Palestine,  that  there  alone 
can  a  choice  of  servants,  horses,  and  tents  be  found  ;  while 
the  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  the  large  population  of 
resident  English  and  Frc^pch  merchants,  have  attracted 
tradesmen  whose  shops  and  stores  are  not  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Smyrna  or  Alexandria,  though  their  prices  are 
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higher.  If  the  traveller  enter  Syria  from  the  south,  he 
mnst  engage  at  Jaffa  or  Jerusalem  any  interpreter  he  is 
able  to  meet  with,  and  must  also  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
miserable  horses  and  most  indifferent  wares. 

The  roof  of  our  hotel  was  the  loftiest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  conmianded  a  landscape  to  which  we  returned 
evening  after  evening  with  ever  fresh  enjoyment.  The 
busy  little  port  and  Custom-House  lay  at  our  feet,  with  the 
roadstead  to  the  left,  where  three  English  men-of-war  and 
a  French  frigate  rode  lazily  at  anchor  on  the  glassy  sea. 
Since  the  massacres  of  Damascus  and  Hasbeiya,  in  1860, 
the  port  has  seldom  been  left  without  one  or  more  of  these 
substantial  representatives  of  the  great  Western  powers. 
Beyond  the  centre  town,  which  is  enclosed  with  dilapidated 
and  dismantled  walls,  a  gently  sloping  ridge  rises  to  the 
southward,  too  low  to  be  called  a  headland,  but  which  is 
really  the  hill  which  terminates  in  the  depressed  promon- 
tory called  Has  Beyrout.  The  ridge  is  at  no  point  higher 
than  200  feet,  but  still  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  show  the 
slopes  covered  with  a  mass  of  gardens,  which  are  irregularly 
spread  out  frt)m  the  nucleus  of  the  old  city ;  each  with  its 
vUla,  built  in  all  the  fantastic  shapes  oriental  imagination 
could  devise,  but  invariably  with  a  flat  whitewashed  roof. 
Had  some  Titan  hand  flung  broadcast  his  lapful  of  building 
stones  on  the  hill-sides  they  might  have  fallen  in  some  such 
order  as  reigns  in  these  suburbs.  A  forest  of  orange, 
apricot,  fig,  and  mulberry- trees,  relieved  occasionally  by  a 
tall  palm  or  stately  poplar  rising  from  their  midst,  quite 
embosoms  the  houses.  Here  all  the  rich,  the  tradesmen, 
and  many  of  the  poorer  class  reside. 

Cast  your  eyes  across  the  bay  to  your  left ;  there  towers 
mighty  Lebanon,  with  a  rich  belt  of  garden  cultivation  car- 
peting its  base  from  the  water's  edge,  surmounted  by  a 
broad  fringe  of  olive  groves.  Higher  up,  amidst  bare  but 
carefully-terraced  hills,  where  not  an  inch  of  ground  is 
wasted,  many  a  sharp  cliff  and  pointed  rock  stand  out  from 
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the  mnlberry  groves,  jnatify iug,  even  when  there  is  no  bdow 
on  ita  brow,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Lebanon,  "  the  vhite 
[monntainj,"  as  the  white  reflectioDB  sparkle  in  the  after- 
noon sunlight.  Amidst  these  mounds  and  peaks,  Tillage 
after  village,  Druse  or  Maronite,  nestles  on  the  mountain 
side ;  and  over  all,  above  a  belt  of  chaem-rent,  wrinkled, 
and  water-worn  rocks,  the  long  flat  line  of  Jebel  Snnnin, 


the  highest  part  of  Western  Lebanon,  glistens  in  the  snn- 
light  with  its  mantle  of  snow.  It  is  indeed  a  loToly  scene 
— not  sublime,  perhaps  not  majestic,  without  the  grandeur 
of  the  Alps  or  the  splendour  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  winning 
and  absorbing— recalling  vividly  to  the  imagination  what 
all  this  goodly  land  must  have  been  when,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Jehovah,  the  sceptre  of  Solomon  guided  its  destinies. 
If  Lebanon,  with  its  scanty  soil  and  terraced  sides,  tilled 
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and  maintained  by  incessant  toil,  can  support  its  teeming 
population,  and  produce  such  harvests  of  com,  fruit,  oil, 
and  silk,  as  it  now  does  under  Turkish  misrule,  who  shall 
question  the  past  capabilities  of  the  maritime  and  central 
plains,  or  be  startled  at  the  results  of  the  census  of  Joab  ? 

We  soon  commenced  in  earnest  our  exploration  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  the  especial  object  of  our 
expedition,  by  several  visits  to  the  valley  of  the  Nahr-el- 
Kelb,  which  for  convenience  we  may  assume  as  the 
boundary  of  Southern  Syria.  On  one  occasion  we  rode 
by  the  shore  for  six  miles,  skirting  the'  Bay  of  St.  George 
(the  traditional  sight  of  the  slaughter  of  the  famous 
dragon),  up  to  the  point  where  a  little  headland  pushes 
into  the  sea  at  the  height  of  about  100  feet,  on  the  very 
edge  of  which  is  hewn  the  ancient  road,  so  often  traversed 
Ua  the  last  8,000  years  by  the  invaders  of  Syria — Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Boman,  or  Turkoman. 

On  the  highest  point  of  this  promontory,  facing  the  sea, 
and  a  few  yards  behind  and  above  the  road,  and  also  a  little 
lower  down,  where  the  path  rapidly  descends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  are  hewn  those  tablets  which  were  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  modem  times  by  Henry  Maundrell,  in  a.d. 
1697,  and  which  have  ever  since  been  considered  the  most 
attractive  monuments  of  antiquity  in  Northern  Palestine. 
As  every  writer  on  the  country  has  fully  described  them,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  their  accounts,  but  it  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  interest  that  we  gazed  on  those 
rock-hewn  figures  and  inscriptions,  and  remembered  that 
those  monuments  which  to  the  old  traveller  of  160  years 
ago  were  merely  ''perhaps  the  representation  of  some 
persons  buried  hereabout,  whose  sepulchres  might  probably 
also  be  discovered  by  the  diligent  observer,"  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  actual  researches  of  Lepsius  and  Layard 
on  the  spot  to  be  the  records  of  the  progress  of  the  suc- 
cessive oppressors  of  Israel,  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian. 
Here  Sennacherib  has  left  the  verification  of  his  proud 
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boast,  '^  By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  I  come  up  to 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon :  and 
I  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof  and  the  choice 
fir-trees  thereof,  and  I  will  enter  into  the  height  of  his 
border  ...  I  have  digged  and  drunk  water ; "  and,  did 
the  Hebrew  text  admit,  one  might  feel  disposed  to  add  the 
gloss  of  the  Septuagint,  **  I  have  made  a  bridge,"  and 
apply  it  to  the  noble  structure  which  spans  the  stream 
below.  Close  by  the  tablet  of  Sennacherib  is  the  Egyptian 
sculpture  of  Barneses,  a  monument  of  hoar  antiquity,  even 
in  the  days  when  the  Assyrian  chariots  drove  beneath  it, 
and  on  which  probably  Herodotus  (II.  107),  more  than 
2,200  years  ago,  gazed  with  the  same  longing  as  ourselves 
to  pick  up  the  threads  of  broken  tradition.  And  though 
but  one  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  still  retains  any  legible 
cuneiform  characters,  may  not  the  remaining  sculptures, 
however  closely  the  figures  resemble  each  other,  be  the 
records  of  other  invasions  of  Palestine,  of  which  no  less 
than  five  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ?  After  these  old 
figures,  how  strangely  modem  reads  the  inscription  of 
Antonine  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  Yet  the  Roman  had 
conquered  and  put  his  stamp  on  Syria,  of  which  the  very 
road  we  trod  was  an  evidence.  That  road,  as  every 
traveller  and  his  stumbling  horse  know  full  well,  is  but  a 
wreck  of  upturned  paving- stones.  Pity  that  those  Gallic 
legions  who  in  the  year  a.d.  1860  appropriated  an  Egyptian 
tablet  to  record  the  unresisted  presence  of  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  HI.  had  not,  like  the  Roman,  employed  the 
hammer  of  the  engineer  before  they  gave  licence  to  the 
chisel  of  the  engraver. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  pass  we  could  clearly  trace  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  road,  rather  higher  and  a  little  further 
back  than  the  present  one,  which  a  Roman  inscription  tells 
us  was  constructed  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Here  for  a  few 
minutes  I  lingered  behind  my  companions,  attracted  by  the 
number  of  small  land  shells  (of  the  genus  Clausilia)  of 
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species  new  to  me,  which  adhered  to  the  rocks,  fed  hy  the 
moisture  that  exuded  from  the  fissures.  While  picking 
Uie  shells  out  of  a  crevice,  my  attention  was  attracted  hy 
what  appeared  to  he  a  fragment  of  hone  embedded  in  the 
rock ;  and  having  secured  the  assistance  of  one  of  my 
zealous  companions,  by  the  unwearied  use  of  our  hammers, 
we  soon  discovered  that  the  hard  crystalline  limestone  was 
in  this  place  a  mass  of  bone  breccia,  with  fragments  of 
flint  chips  mingled  in  the  stalagmite. 

The  position  of  this  mass  of  bone  was  several  feet  above 
the  height  of  the  present  roadway,  but  below  the  level  of 
the  more  ancient  Egyptian  track.  The  remains  extend 
perhaps  for  120  feet,  and  it  has  probably  formed  the 
flooring  of  an  ancient  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  must  have 
been  cut  away  by  Rameses  to  form  his  road,  or  to  obtaiix 
a  surface  for  his  tablet.  From  the  position  of  the  deposit 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  floor  of  the  cave  had  been 
once  extended  to  the  sea-face  of  the  clifl*,  and  that  the 
remaining  portion  was  excavated  by  Antonine  for  his  road, 
leaving  only  the  small  portion  which  we  examined.  We 
were  induced,  therefore,  to  descend  to  the  shore,  and 
search  among  the  broken  masses  of  rock  at  the  water- 
line  for  fragments  containing  bone.  Among  the  clifls, 
lashed  by  the  waves  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  we 
discovered  several  large  blocks  corresponding  with  the 
st^dagmite  above,  and  containing  both  bones,  teeth,  and 
flints,  which  have  perhaps  lain  there  for  2,000  or  8,000 
years. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  the 
American  Missionary  at  Beyrout,  to  whom  we  pointed  out 
the  locality,  we  were  enabled  afterwards  to  obtain  a  more 
extensive  series  of  bones  and  flints.  The  latter  consist 
almost  entirely  of  elongated  chips,  with  very  sharp  edges, 
and  I  may  remark  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  natural 
deposit  of  flint  within  three  miles  of  this  spot.  One 
remarkable  character  of  this  mass  of  breccia  is  the  extreme 
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hardness  of  the  crystalline  limestone  or  stalagmite  which 
forms  it.  Probably  under  the  conditiens  of  a  Syrian 
climate  it  would  crystallise  more  rapidly  than  in  our 
northern  regions ;  and  the  hard  lime-water  still  oozing 
from  all  the  fissures  around  tells  how  abundantly  it  must 
have  streamed  from  the  old  cavern's  roof.  Yet,  from  the 
existence  of  the  fragments  in  the  sea  below,  we  may  con- 
clude that  when  Eameses  or  his  Roman  successors  con- 
structed their  military  road,  the  stone  was  as  compact  and 
crystalline  as  it  is  to-day,  and  that  many  ages  must  have 
intervened  between  the  time  of  the  tablets  and  the  days 
when  some  rude  savage  fabricated  his  weapons  on  the 
soft  floor  of  that  cavern. 

The  bones  are  all  in  fragments,  the  remains,  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  of  the  feasts  of  the  makers  of  the  rude  imple- 
ments. Four  of  the  teeth  have  belonged  to  an  ox,  some- 
what resembling  the  ox  (Bos  primigeiiius)  of  our  peat- 
mosses,* and  one  of  them,  probably,  to  a  bison. t  Of  the 
others,  some  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  red-deer  or 
reindeer,  and  another  to  an  elk.J  If,  as  Mr.  Dawkins 
considers,  these  teeth  are  referable  to  those  now  exclusively 
northern  quadrupeds,  we  have  evidence  of  the  reindeer 
and  elk  having  been  the  food  of  man  in  the  Lebanon, 
not  long  before  the  historic  period  ;  for  there  is  no  necessity 
to  put  back  to  any  date  of  immeasurable  antiquity  the 
deposition  of  these  remains  in  a  limestone  cavern.  StiU, 
there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  this  occurrence  than 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  tailless  hare  of  Siberia 

*  The  Aurochs  {unu)  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to  be  the  Rem 
(Unioom)  of  our  authorised  yersion,  and  therefore  known  in  Palestine 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Moses.  See  Quarterly  Review^  No.  CCXXYII., 
p.  53. 

t  We  may  observe  here,  that  the  Bison  is  even  now  not  uncommon 
in  the  Caucasus  (see  Nordmann  in  '*  BulL  de  I'Acad.  St.  Petersburg,*' 
n.,  p.  806),  a  locality  not  very  far  removed  from  Northern  Palestine. 

X  For  the  determination  of  the  teeth  of  this  cavern,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Esq.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England. 
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in  the  breccias  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  and  thongh  it 
brings  the  ancient  range  of  these  animals  to  a  point  more 
southerly  than  any  previously  ascertained,  yet  it  throws 
light  on  the  traditions  of  the  bison,  now  almost  as  ex- 
clusively a  northern  form  as  the  others. 

These  traditions  remained  to  the  days  of  the  Psahnist/*^' 
and  were  familiar  to  Moses,  when  he  blessed  the  sons  of 
Joseph,!  and  still  more  so  to  the  patriarch  Job,  when  he 
is  asked  by  the  Lord,  ''Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to 
serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ?  Canst  thou  bind  the 
unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow 
the  valleys  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  trust  him  because  his 
strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him  ? 
Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  ho  will  bring  home  thy  seed, 
and  gather  it  into  thy  bam  ?  "  (chap,  xxxix.  9 — 12.)  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quurterly  Review^  alluded  to 
above,  after  showing  that  the  so-called  unicorn  of  our 
English  version  is  no  unicorn  at  all,  for  that  the  Hebrew 
word  rVm,  dk-i,  denotes  an   animal  with  two  horns,  as 

• 

proved  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  "his  horns  are  like  the  horns 
of  an  unicorn,"  as  correctly  translated  in  the  margin, 
observes  that  the  whole  force  of  the  passage  depends  upon 
the  rem  having  two  horns  upon  one  head,  one  for  Eph- 
raim  and  the  other  for  Manasseh.  After  referring  to  the 
discovery  of  bones  of  the  lion  in  gravel  near  the  Jordan, 
by  Dr.  Both,  he  suggests  that  it  was  "  some  mighty 
species  allied  perhaps  to  the  Urus  which  Csesar  saw  in  the 
Hercynian  forest,"  and  continues  :  "It  is,  therefore,  quite 
probable  that  future  investigations  in  Palestine  may  result 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  Boa  primigeniusy  or  Bison 
priscuSf  or  some  other  species  of  once  formidable  ox."  X 
We  may  now  congratulate  him  on  the  speedy  verification 

•  Ps.  zxix.  6 ;  xxiL  21 ;  xcii.  10.  f  Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 

X  See  also  an  able  paper  by  Rev.  W.  Honghton  in  *'  Ann.  and  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist."  for  NoYember,  1862,  and  A.  Newton's  "Zoology  of 
Ancient  Enrope,*'  p.  14. 
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of  his  anticipation,  and  on  the  farther  elucidation  of  an 
obscure  Scriptural  reference. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Urtis  of  Caesar 
was  certainly  not  the  bison,  though  the  two  have  been 
perpetually  confounded,  and  the  name  proper  to  the  one 
misapplied  to  the  other.  Urus  is  of  course  Auerochsf 
corrupted  into  Aurochs,  the  "ox  of  yore."  Caesar's  de- 
scription (Bell.  Gall.  vi.  28)  shows  that  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  long  horns,  and  hence  if  we  suppose  that  the  Rem 
was  a  beast  of  this  kind,  all  the  passages  in  Scripture  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  are  natural  enough.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  true  bison,  or  Bonaaus,  has  comparatively 
insii^uiiicant  horns. 

Probably  the  Urus  of  Caesar  and  the  Rem  of  Scripture 
were,  if  not  Bos  primigenius,  with  its  enormously  developed 
horns,  at  least  its  near  ally  or  direct  descendant.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Bos  primigeinus  was  co-existent  with  the 
earlier  races  of  man  throughout  Europe  ;  and  as  it  became 
exterminated,  its  name  Aueiochs  seems  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  bison,  which  still  exists  in  Lithuania, 
but  which  within  comparatively  modern  times  was  found 
in  Pomerania  and  other  parts  of  Germany.*  Instances. of 
the  transference  of  names  from  dying  species  to  existing 
ones  are  not  uncommon.  The  crane  has  bequeathed  its 
appellation  to  the  heron,  and  the  bustard  to  the  stone 
curlew. 

Our  investigations  of  the  bone  remains  detained  us  long, 
and  rendered  another  and  a  third  visit  to  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
necessary  to  investigate  its  natural  history;  for,  in  a  thickly- 
peopled  district,  it  was  only  in  the  recesses  of  so  deep  a 
glen  leading  down  to  the  sea,  that  we  could  hope  to  find 
specimens  and  illustrations  of  Nature's  hand,  undisturbed 
by  man. 

Many  gulls  and  other  sea-birds  passed  over  us  as  we 
crossed  the  bay,  several  of  which  we  obtained.  Large 
*  See  Bla&ioa'  '^  SaUgethiere  Deatschlands.'* 
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flocks  of  the  graceful  goll-billed  tern  (Sterna  Anglican 
Mont.)  swept  past  as — a  bird  of  most  nniversal  range  in 
wanner  latitudes,  though  a  very  rare  visitor  to  those 
English  coasts  from  which  it  derives  its  scientific  name.  I 
had  met  with  it  in  vast  numbers  in  the  lagoons  near 
Smyrna,  and  also  in  the  salt-marshes  of  Northern  Africa. 
It  loves  calm  and  shallow  water,  and  its  occurrence  here  in 
an  open  roadstead  we  justly  took  as  an  omen  of  fine  and 
settled  weather.  The  common  cormorant  of  our  own  coasts 
splashed  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  low  as  almost  to 
plough  a  track  in  the  water  in  its  rapid  but  slovenly  flight. 
The  herring- gull  of  the  north  screamed  overhead,  or  dashed 
down  on  its  prey  in  front  of  us  ;  while  some  flocks  of  the 
Adriatic  gull  (Larus  melanocephalusj  Natt.),  quietly  riding 
on  the  scarcely-perceptible  swell,  were  the  only  sea-fowl 
whose  presence  at  once  indicated  our  distance  from  the 
Northern  seas. 

It  was  still  early  morning  when  we  hauled  up  our  boat  on 
the  sand  (untroubled  here  by  fall  or  rise  of  tides),  and,  in 
heavy  marching  order,  with  guns,  hammers,  insect-nets, 
botany-boxes,  and  sketch-books — not  forgetting,  of  course, 
the  commismriat — started  on  our  way  up  the  gorge  towards 
the  caves  from  which  the  river  is  principally  fed.  The  dew 
still  hung  to  the  twigs  of  brambles  and  clematis;  and, 
screened  from  all  but  the  mid-day  sun,  the  glen,  at  first, 
recalled  the  North,  rather  than  the  warm  South.  But  very 
soon  the  scenery  changed.  The  sides  of  the  valley  were 
scarcely  less  steep,  but  were  terraced  up  to  the  bare  clifis 
near  the  top  in  gracefrd  sinuous  lines ;  orange,  lemon,  and 
oHve- trees  occupying,  for  the  most  part,  the  lower  tiers, 
and  mulberry- trees,  with  com  beneath  them,  the  upper. 
Along  the  edge  of  each  terrace  waved  a  double  row  of  tall 
canes,  nourished  by  the  little  water- courses,  carefully  con- 
ducted from  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  in  stone-built 
channels.  These  mountaineers  knoW  well  how  to  apply 
what  the  Americans  would  term  '*  a  water  privilege."     It 
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was  channels  such  as  these  which  conld  make  the  &ait  of 
the  land  **to  shake  like  Libanus/'  It  was  terraces  and 
channels  such  as  these  which  once  made  this  land  **  a  good 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills." 

By  the  side  of  these  Uttle  water- courses,  sheltered  and 
concealed  by  the  reeds,  many  a  little  warbler,  known  to  us 
in  the  summer,  was  pouring  forth  its  blithe  chirrup ;  the 
wiUow-wren  and  chiffchaff  were  enjoying  their  pleasant 
winter  quarters,  in  company  with  the  robin  and  the  hedge- 
accentor  ;  and  the  little  Egyptian  fantail  {Dnjmotca  gracilis, 
Riipp.)  was  inmning  up  the  stems,  and,  with  its  loud,  clear 
note,  and  long,  white-tipped  tail,  told  us  that,  however 
familiar  might  be  the  Uvery  of  his  companions,  he  was  there 
to  remind  us  that  both  England  and  Europe  had  long  been 
left  behind.  Occasionally  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
bulbul,  the  nightingale  of  Palestine  {Ixos  xanthopygias, 
H.  &  Ehr.),  hopping  among  the  orange-trees,  and  just 
showing  his  brilliant  yellow  patch,  that  we  might  identify 
him  while,  thrush-like,  he  stole  away  into  the  thickest  of 
the  foliage  ;  and  our  European  wagtails,  white  and  yellow, 
were  running  on  the  moist  ground  beneath. 

After  a  scramble  of  six  miles,  the  terraces  gave  place  to 
bare,  scarped  cliffs,  with  scanty  but  interesting  moimtain 
vegetation  ;  and  we  reached  the  great  caverns,  from  which 
issues  the  chief  supply  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  valley 
below.  To  explore  these  caves  was  impossible,  as  they  are 
dark  and  deep,  and  the  water  which  washes  their  perpen- 
dicular sides  leaves  no  margin  for  the  adventurous 
climber ;  but  a  gun  fired  into  one  of  them  reverberated 
long  and  loud,  as  though  there  were  ample  space  for  a  sub- 
terranean regatta.  It  is  only  by  boats  and  torches  that 
these  reservoirs  could  be  examined,  and  they  might,  per- 
haps, be  found  to  be  the  home  of  some  new  species  of 
Proteus.  The  water  of  the  upper  stream  was  icy  cold ;  and 
among  the  boulders  in  its  bed  many  little  water-ouzels,  or 
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dippers,  identical  with  the  dipper  of  our  own  highland 
streams,  hopped  and  darted  from  stone  to  stone,  finding 
the  temperature  of  the  water  as  much  to  their  taste  as  were 
the  orange  groves  helow  to  the  tender  hulbul. 

Thus,  in  our  first  day's  expedition,  we  had  abundant 
illustration  of  what  to  the  field  naturalist  is  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  Palestine,  the  juxtaposition  of  northern 
and  southern  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  within 
the  narrowest  limits.  What  has  often  been  observed  of 
its  physical  geography  holds  equally  true  of  its  fauna  and 
flora,  so  that  no  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  could  have  been 
selected  which  could  better  have  supplied  the  writers  of  a 
book  intended  to  instruct  men  of  every  latitude  and  climate, 
with  subjects  of  illustration  familiar,  one  or  other  of  them, 
to  the  dwellers  in  every  region  of  the  world. 

On  our  way  down  the  valley  we  halted  at  a  rustic  cafe  by 
a  watermiU,  a  simple  shed  of  wattles  supported  by  poles, 
where  mine  host  boiled  coffee  on  a  little  brazier,  set  on 
what  might  have  been  a  country  blacksmith's  forge,  or  dis- 
pensed stronger  stimulants  from  the  shelf  over  the  ingle 
nook.  We  secured  from  the  stream  specimens  of  three 
kinds  of  fish,  one  of  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
common  fish  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  hitherto  known  else- 
where excepting  in  the  Nile.  The  sun  had  long  set  when, 
laden  with  booty — ^fish,  fowl,  and  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral — we  recrossed  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  and  landed 
under  the  battered  ruins  of  the  fort  of  Beyrout. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  by  the  invitation  of  Daoud  Pasha, 
Governor  of  the  Lebanon,  kindly  conveyed  through  Mr. 
Eldridge,  H.B.M.  Consul- General,  I  accompanied  that 
gentleman  to  pay  the  Pasha  a  visit  at  one  of  his  country 
seats,  Babda,  in  the  Mountains.  Soon  after  nine  o'clock  we 
started  on  horseback,  preceded  by  the  chief  cavasse  of  the 
consul,  in  his  picturesque  costume  of  embroidered  blue, 
with  rich  turban,  scarlet  saddle,  and  long  scimitar  dangling 
by  his  side.     After  winding  for  some   time   among  the 
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pictnresqne  villas  embowered  in  orange  and  mulberry 
groves,  with  which  Beyront  is  girdled,  we  toiled  through  a 
deep  sandy  lane,  overshadowed  by  hedges  of  prickly  pear, 
which  were  now  edged  with  bright  red  knobs  of  fruit. 
Emerging  from  this  we  entered  the  pine  groves,  which 
arrest  the  invasion  of  the  sandhills  on  the  Sidon  road.  The 
glossy  pale  green  of  the  foliage  is  too  cheerful  to  recall  the 
gloom  of  a  Scottish  forest,  and  the  trees  (Pinus  lialepensis, 
L.)  planted  in  large  clumps  of  various  ages,  are  too  park- 
like to  permit  comparison  with  a  Surrey  heath.  Every 
here  and  there  a  tall  ancient  pine  towers  in  solitary 
grandeur  over  the  dense  plantation  below ;  while  at  frequent 
intervals  a  gnarled  carouba-tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua,  L.)  over- 
hangs with  its  dark,  dense  foliage  the  flat-topped  verandah 
of  a  Turkish  cafe,  and  behind  it  a  somewhat  shabby  palm- 
tree  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  southern  climes.  Road 
there  is  none,  and  through  the  deep  sand  we  plunge  till  we 
reach  a  lane,  sunk  deep  in  a  soil  of  rich  red  loam,  seeming 
to  tell  of  exhaustless  fertility. 

As  we  gradually  ascended  the  mountain  by  this  lane, 
which  serves  the  double  use  of  roadway  and  occasional 
watercourse,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  rapidly  changed. 
Orange  groves  with  frequent  palm-trees  gave  place  to  long 
plantations  of  white  mulberry,  where,  the  silkworm  season 
being  now  over,  Uttle  Arab  boys,  with  short  blue  shirts 
for  their  only  garments,  were  busily  employed  as  they  sat 
in  the  trees,  shredding  the  leaves  for  the  donkeys  and 
goats  which  stood  below.  To  the  mulberries  succeeded 
for  several  mUes  a  series  of  oliveyards,  purple  with  ripe 
fimit,  and  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  olive  plantation  in 
Syria. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Turkish  territory,  I  saw  young 
olive-trees.  Indeed,  young  trees  of  any  kind  in  the  East 
are  as  rare  as  ruins  in  the  West.  The  marvel  is  that  there 
should  be  any  at  all,  under  a  system  of  finance  which  ruth- 
lessly extorts  an  annual  tax  of  several  piastres  for  every 
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frnit-tree  from  the  very  year  it  is  planted,  even  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  olive,  it  is  forty  years  before  it  arrives  at 
perfection.  Bat  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  government 
which,  in  a  half-desert  but  fertile  country  like  Syria,  im- 
poses its  heaviest  taxes  on  animals  employed  in  agricultural 
labour  ?  The  absurdity  is  carried  even  further  than  this. 
By  a  sort  of  vegetable  or  botanical  game-law,  certain  trees 
belong  to  the  State,  and  thus  the  sycamore-fig,  and  all  the 
space  over  which  its  shadow  may  extend,  belongs  at  once 
to  the  Government,  and  is  forfeited  by  the  villein  proprie- 
tor. But  even  were  the  weight  of  taxation  more  rationally 
adjusted  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  under  Ottoman  rule,  it 
will  be  long  ere  proprietors  or  cultivators  in  Syria  can  be 
expected  to  plant.  A  rayah  may  sow  seed  of  which  he 
hopes  to  reap  the  fruit  in  a  few  months ;  but  to  plant  a 
tree,  which  will  probably  bring  him  no  return  for  many 
years,  implies  a  sense  of  security  in  the  possession  of 
property,  to  which,  during  centuries  of  Moslem  rule,  the 
East  has  been  wholly  a  stranger. 

The  gathering  of  the  olives  seemed  to  be  the  care  of  the 
women  alone,  and  the  cheerfrd  groups  under  the  trees, 
with  their  unveiled  faces  and  bright  black  eyes  pleasantly 
greeting  us  as  we  passed,  proclaimed  at  once  that  we  were 
in  a  Christian  district.  From  the  olive  region  we  gradually 
ascended  to  the  bare  sides  of  the  Lebanon,  the  path  being 
no  longer  a  track,  but  a  series  of  ledges  and  steps  worn  in 
the  rock,  while  the  whole  hill-side  was  terraced  most  care- 
ftJly  for  com  cultivation,  with  long  rows  of  dwarf 
mulberry- trees,  and  many  fig-trees  interspersed.  Village 
after  village  crowned  tlie  heights,  perched  always  on  the 
tops  of  the  ridges,  but  never  compactly  arranged  like 
those  of  the  plains.  With  their  whitewashed  walls,  white 
flat  roofs,  and  small  windows,  they  looked  at  a  distance 
like  handfuls  of  dice  thrown  at  random  along  the  hill- 
sides. 

After  two  hours*  riding,  we  suddenly  turned  up  a  rocky 
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track,  covered  with  Mediterranean  heath,  amaryllis,  and 
cyclamen  in  full  blossom,  along  which  our  little  horses 
skipped  about  with  the  agility  and  sure-footedness  of  goats; 
and  ten  minutes'  clambering  brought  us  to  Babda. 

A  few  Druses  in  their  picturesque  costume  were  loung- 
ing about,  clean  and  polite ;  rough-looking  Arabs  were 
moodily  smoking,  as  they  leant  by  the  gateway  ;  quaintly- 
caparisoned  horses  were  standing  ready  saddled,  among 
groups  of  red-jacketed  spahis.  As  we  rode  under  the  arch- 
way which  admitted  us  to  the  palace  of  Babda,  a  small 
guard  in  the  shabby  uniform  of  Turkish  infantry  turned 
out,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  an  irregular  square  used  as 
a  barrack,  hauging,  rather  than  placed,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  Passing  through  another  gateway,  where  a  few 
irregular  troopers  and  mounted  attendants  were  assembled, 
we  reached  a  long  flight  of  steps  cut  out*  of  the  rock,  up 
which  our  horses,  to  my  astonishment,  unhesitatingly 
walked,  as  though  getting  up  stairs  were  a  part  of  their 
daily  exercise. 

At  the  top  was  a  narrow  doorway,  after  riding  through 
which  we  were  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Pasha's  residence, 
quite  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Albanian-looking  grooms 
seized  our  bridles  and  made  their  salaam  ;  and  dismounting, 
we  met  the  Pasha  just  within  the  doorway  of  a  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  The  large  room  in  which  he  received  us  had 
windows  on  all  sides ;  and  its  only  furniture  was  an  ottoman 
extending  across  the  further  end,  a  small  writing-table  and 
arm-chair,  and  a  few  chairs  placed  round  the  walls.  A  rich 
Turkey  carpet  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  floor.  A  heavy 
shower  had  fallen  as  wo  were  riding  up  the  hill,  and  the 
Pasha  insisted  in  the  first  instance  on  supplying  us  with  a 
change  of  clothing.  In  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  com- 
fortably seated  on  the  ottoman,  clad  in  a  pea-green  satin 
gown,  lined  with  squirrel  fur,  and  before  me  a  foaming 
tumbler  of  Bass's  pale  ale. 

Daoud  Pasha  is  a  man  of  scarcely  middle  age,  with  a  pro- 
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minent  Roman  nose,  keen  piercing  eyes,  and  a  remarkably 
mild  and  ingennons  expression  of  countenance  ;  tall,  and  of 
spare  figure,  which  is  well  set  ofif  by  his  dark  Armenian 
costume,  light  embroidered  trousers,  gaiters,  and  velvet 
vest  He  is  an  Armenian  Christian  by  birth,  and  for  several 
years  served  as  attache  successively  at  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  St.  James.  When,  after  the  massacres  of  1860,  the 
great  Powers  stipulated  that  the  Pasha  of  the  Lebanon 
should  be  a  Christian,  but  not  a  member  of  one  of  the 
dominant  sects  of  the  district,  the  choice  of  the  Porte, 
under  the  wise  suggestion  of  Lord  Dufferin,  happily  fell  on 
Daoud  Oghli.  So  far  as  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
country  are  capable  of  judging,  the  scheme  of  subdivision 
proposed  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Meade  was 
the  only  plan  by  which  populous  Lebanon  could  with  cer- 
tainty have  been  protected  at  the  same  time  from  European 
intrigue  and  domestic  anarchy.  As  the  next  alternative, 
the  appointment  of  Daoud  was  certainly  best ;  but  who  can 
guarantee  the  character  of  his  successor,  or  feel  sure  that 
the  British  Embassy  on  the  Bosphorus,  now  that  the  great 
Elchi  has  departed,  will  have  as  potent  a  voice  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Porte  ? 

Of  Daoud^s  administration  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  subordinates  have  ever  been 
accused  of  receiving  a  bribe,  or  of  the  slightest  act  of 
peculation.  Even  the  Maronites,  who  are  bitterly  opposed 
to  his  government,  say  that  it  is  not  the  man,  but  the  sys- 
tem, to  which  they  object.  They  demand  either  a  Maronite 
governor,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  they  would  prefer  a 
Turkish  Pasha  to  a  Christian ;  as  they  know  that  a  Turk 
would  do  nothing,  and  that  they  might  indulge  in  their 
feuds  and  quarrels  without  interference.  Though  not  so 
warlike,  they  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  Druses, 
mustering  220,000  against  perhaps  75,000  of  their  heredi- 
tary foemen,  and  they  long  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 

While  we  were  with  him,  the  Pasha  was  incessantly 

c  2 
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interrupted  by  business.  Secretary  after  secretary  came  in 
with  papers  to  be  approved  ;  several  cases  were  dismissed, 
and  amongst  others,  a  batch  of  prisoners  was  brought  in, 
and  lodged  in  the  courtyard  below.  The  daughter  of  a 
Druse  had  been  betrothed  to  a  neighbour  ;  but  her  father, 
finding  another  suitor  who  could  pay  a  greater  dower,  had 
broken  off  the  match.  The  families  of  the  rival  claimants 
had  consequently  indulged  in  a  faction  fight,  the  results  of 
which  were  indecisive :  and,  finally,  the  two  suitors  and 
their  friends  were  brought  up  as  prisoners,  and  confined  in 
one  room ;  and  the  father  with  the  daughter,  the  causa 
teterrima  belli,  in  another,  until  it  could  be  decided  which 
should  have  the  bride,  and  which  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  breach  of  the  peace.  One  thing  was 
plain,  that  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  young  lady  in 
question,  was  the  very  last  idea  that  would  occur  to  any  of 
the  party. 

To  the  English  casual  observer,  there  is,  in  spite  of  the 
unquestionable  cruelties  of  which  they  have  been  from  time 
to  time  guilty,  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  Druses.  In 
manners,  their  wild  mountain  air  notwithstanding,  they 
contrast  most  favourablv  with  their  rivals  the  Maronites. 
Instead  of  the  ill-conditioned  brusqueness  with  which  the 
latter  returns  a  stranger's  greeting,  there  is  a  native  polite- 
ness about  the  Druse,  which  never,  even  in  the  moments 
of  his  wildest  excesses,  entirely  forsakes  him.  The  story 
is  well  known  of  one  who  had  entered  a  house  by  night, 
and  cut  the  throat  of  a  private  enemy ;  but  on  discovering 
that  an  English  Consul,  on  his  travels,  had  been  lodging 
in  an  adjoining  chamber,  was  overcome  with  grief  and 
shame,  and  sent  the  most  profuse  apologies  in  the  morning 
for  having  unconsciously  disturbed  the  night's  rest  of  a 
stranger. 

In  spite  of  their  strange  inconsistencies  and  mysterious 
creed,  their  Pasha  by  no  means  despairs  of  the  Druses, 
and  his  great  hope  is,  that  the  steady  progress  of  education 
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may  do  mnch  to  allay  the  enmity  of  the  rival  races.  He 
spoke  with  much  warmth  and  interest  of  the  American 
Mission-schools ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  his  inde- 
pendent testimony  to  the  importance  and  solid  nature  of 
the  work  they  are  carrying  on,  especially  among  the 
Maronites,  with  whom  he  considered  they  have  met  with 
greater  success  than  with  any  other  sect.  But  he  explained 
with  positive  enthusiasm  the  efforts  the  Druses  are,  at 
length,  making  to  support  their  own  schools,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  good  college  for  their  youth  in  the  mountains. 
This  he  felt  to  be  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  as  the 
movement  has  originated  entirely  among  themselves,  and 
is  unsupported  by  any  extraneous  aid.  The  college  is  al- 
ready at  work,  and  descriptions  of  the  festival  at  its  opening 
have  already  appeared  in  the  English  papers.  For  its 
maintenance,  and  for  that  of  their  other  schools,  the  Druse 
villages  have  spontaneously  taxed  themselves  to  an  amount, 
for  them,  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

The  Pasha  confirmed  what  is,  I  believe,  the  impression 
of  most  Englishmen,  that  the  Druses  are  the  most  noble, 
honourable,  and  industrious  of  the  Lebanon  races.  Their 
word  is  their  bond,  and  their  vices  are  those  of  a  wild 
highland  tribe,  accustomed  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  In  civilisation  they  are,  probably,  more  advanced 
than  were  the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  before  a.d.  1745 ; 
and,  dim  as  are  their  religious  notions,  they  have  no  pre- 
judice against  Protestant  Christianity,  and  now  freely 
permit  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in  the  British  Syrian 
schools  at  Beyrout.  Perhaps  we  were  slightly  biassed  by 
their  preference  for  Englishmen,  and  the  Pasha  by  their 
submission  to  the  tax-gatherer. 

Our  host  soon  turned  the  conversation  to  the  objects 
of  our  tour  in  Palestine,  and  to  literature  in  general,  and 
amazed  me  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  early  English 
history.  There  may  have  been  pashas  before  Daoud  who 
did  not    sell  justice,    thoagh    history    must   have  been 
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nnkind  to  their  memories^ — there  certainly  never  was 
one  who  had  studied  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  the 
original. 

We  could  have  remained  till  night ;  hut  a  long  ride 
was  before  us,  and  we  reluctantly  followed  our  horses 
down-stairs.  While  riding  homewards,  we  turned  to  ad- 
mire the  villages  behind  us,  fringing  every  crest ;  and  to 
our  surprise  we  traced  the  long  range  of  Lebanon,  white 
with  the  snow  which  had  been  covering  it  during  the  rain 
we  had  encountered  in  our  ascent. 

The  few  remaining  days  of  our  sojourn  in  Beyrout— or 
at  least  such  portion  of  them  as  could  be  economised  from 
the  important  business  of  outfit  and  preparation — were  de- 
voted principally  to  the  inspection  of  tlie  different  Mission- 
schools,  of  which  there  are  several  for  both  sexes,  the 
British  Syrian  alone  being  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  There  is  no  English  service  or  resident  clergy- 
man ;  but  the  American  missionaries  offered  me  the  use  of 
their  pulpit  in  the  morning,  and  our  kind  Consul  collected 
a  little  congregation  in  his  salon  in  the  afternoon,  on  each 
Sunday  during  our  stay. 

In  visiting  the  schools,  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  prejudices  of  caste  or  sect  have  been,  at  least  in 
the  city  itself,  completely  overcome.  To  those  who  best 
know  the  Oriental  character,  this  is  of  itself  suf&cient  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  American  Mission.  In  the  various 
schools  we  found  the  children  of  Moslems,  Druses,  Maro- 
nites,  Greeks,  and  Jews  studying  side  by  side,  together 
with  no  inconsiderable  number  of  native  Protestants.  We 
had  here  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  physiognoimy, 
and  could  not  but  note  the  contrast  between  the  Syrians 
and  the  Greeks.  The  former  are  more  robust,  and  not  so 
handsome,  yet  without  the  cunning  and  often  ill-conditioned 
expression  which  spoils  the  fine  features  of  the  latter. 
The  women  are  dressed  in  the  voluminous  trousers  tied 
at  the  ankles,  which   the   Moslems   also  wear,  but  with 
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white  stoekiDgs  and  patent  leather  boots  or  shoes.  With 
their  fair  skins  and  dark  gazelle  eyes,  though  wanting 
in  expression,  and  somewhat  heavy,  they  often  possess  a 
lustrous  beauty,  which  realises  our  idea  of  the  Syrian 
maiden  of  olden  time. 

We  had  a  favourable  opportunity  of  judging  of  these 
Syrian  belles,  as  the  photographic  apparatus  of  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  Bowman,  was  in  much  request  at  the  British 
Syrian  schools,  where  were  collected  many,  both  married 
and  single,  Greek,  Druse,  Jewess,  and  Maronite.  The 
most  remarkable,  though  the  least  beautiful,  were  the  wild, 
restless-looking  Httle  children  made  orphans  by  the  mas- 
sacres of  Hasbeiya.  If  we  criticised  them,  they  very 
naturally  took  the  same  liberty  with  us,  and  our  dress 
created  some  perplexity  among  them.  My  coat  had  leather 
shoulder  caps,  and  one  of  them  was  overheard  to  remark 
that  **  I  must  be  a  very  rich  man  to  have  come  so  far,  and 
a  great  padre  to  wear  so  long  a  beard,  but  how  could  a  great 
padre  wear  a  patched  coat,  and  then  not  have  it  pieced 
with  the  same  colour  !  '*  One  little  fellow  whom  we  met 
returning  from  school  quite  upset  our  gravity.  He  was  a 
Turk,  about  four  years  old,  very  fat,  in  the  complete  dress 
of  a  man,  and  was  waddling  homewards  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  pasha,  and  a  large  New  Testament  under  his  arm. 

Doubtless  a  great  work  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in 
these  schools.  There  is  a  harvest  as  well  as  a  sowing 
in  the  very  fact  of  women  being  educated  at  all  in  a  land 
where  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jew  have  agreed  in  one 
point  at  least,  that  woman  was  not  worth  educating.  And 
this  training  in  all  the  schools  of  Beyrout  is  on  an  un- 
compromising Christian  basis.  Not  Only  have  the  Druses, 
as  I  mentioned  above,  learnt  the  lesson  and  begun  to  es- 
tablish their  college  as  well  as  their  schools ;  but  the 
Greeks  of  the  Pashalic  of  the  Lebanon,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Maronites,  have  petitioned  the  Government  for  a 
firman  to  erect  a  college  for  themselves,  and  for  power  to 
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tax  their  own  commanity  for  its  maintenance.  The 
Bedonins  alone  seem  hopeless  ;  and  till  missionaries  and 
teachers  can  mount  horses  as  fleet  as  theirs,  and  give  their 
lessons  on  the  gallop,  I  fear  we  must  not  look  for  the  pro- 
gress of  education  there.  But  as  regards  the  rest,  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question  in 
the  East  seems  to  coincide  with  the  testimony  of  our  mis- 
,  sionaries  in  India,  that  the  natives  neither  fear  nor  dislike 
the  inculcation  of  Christianity  in  our  schools,  and  will  as 
readily  send  their  children  to  a  religious  as  to  a  secular 
seminary,  so  long  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  change 
their  futh  ;  and  that  the  liherty-of-conscience  objector  is 
a  mere  phantom  of  Western  politicians. 

Before  leaving  Beyrout  we  obtained  some  valuable  hints 
from  Dr.  Thomson,  the  well-known  author  of  **  The  Land 
and  the  Book,"  and  the  oldest  missionary  in  Syria.  He, 
too,  longed  for  an  excursion  across  Jordan,  where  he  had 
never  yet  been,  and  we  arranged  to  meet  if  possible  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  February,  on  the  Doctor's 
return  from  Sinai,  whither  he  was  just  about  to  start,  in 
search  of  materials  for  another  volume.  To  our  mutual 
disappointment,  our  subsequent  letters  miscarried,  and  we 
never  met  again  until  the  end  of  our  wanderings. 
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Departure  Jrom  Beyroul — Sea-side  Wells  ^Birds  of  the  Shore^Fording 
a  River  in  the  Dark^Tke  Tamyras — Companions  and  Guides — First 
Night  imder  Canvas — A  Sunday  on  the  Phcenician  Shore — Description 
of  our  Camp  and  Attendants — Hamoud  the  Muleteer — The  Sycamore' 
tree  of  Scripture— Its  f)ruit — Biblical  Allusions — Nebi  Yunas — Geology 
of  the  HiUs—Sidon — A  Moslem  Funeral — The  Gardens  of  Sidon  and 
their  Birds — The  Gourd  of  Jonah — Phanician  Tombs  in  the  Bills — 
Limestone  and  Flint  Deposits — Syrian  Country  Priest — Thunderstorm 
— Birds  of  the  Bostr&ifis — American  Mission — Ruins  oj"  Sidon — The 
old  Quays — Night  under  Canvas  in  a  Storm — Swollen  Ford — Narrow 
Escape  ofMoussa, 

At  length  we  started  from  Bejrout  on  our  sonthward 
joomey ;  seven  horsemen,  ten  baggage  mules,  five  asses, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  onr  good  watch- dog  Beirut. 

M.  and  I,  having  seen  the  cortege  depart,  lingered  be- 
hind, to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Consulate,  where  in 
Mendlj  keeping  my  valuable  watch  was  prudently  depo- 
sited ;  and  then  to  the  Post  Office  to  receive  our  letters 
from  the  steamer  which  had  that  morning  arrived. 

It  was  two  o'clock  before  we  mounted.  The  first  part 
of  the  road  was  dull  enough,  though  through  a  lovely 
country,  or  rather  on  one  side  of  a  lovely  country ;  but 
deep  lanes  without  a  stone,  ankle-deep  in  sand,  and  hedged 
by  tall  prickly  pear,  are  trying  enough  both  to  horses  and 
riders.  Nor  did  our  case  improve  when,  leaving  the  prom- 
ontory of  Beyrout,  we  emerged  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
heavy  gravel  took  the  place  of  sand. 

A  deep  well,  a  few  yards  from  the  sea,  with  troughs 
placed  irregularly  round  it,  which  women  were  filling  for 
patient  herds  of  thirsty  cattle,  reminded  us  of  the  scenes 
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bv  the  wells,  so  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  especially 
when,  as  we  halted,  a  Syrian  maiden  offered  as  water  for 
ourselves  and  our  horses.  As  we  followed  along  the  water's 
edge  we  met  with  several  shore-birds,  winter  visitors  from 
the  far  north,  dunlins,  little  stints,  redshanks,  and  a  mer- 
ganser ;  and  I  obtained  a  rare  kind  of  wheatear,  with  which 
I  had  not  hitherto  met,  Saxicola  libaiwtica  of  Hemprich 
and  Ehrenberg,  one  of  the  birds  peculiar,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  stony  region  of  Palestine.  There  was  no  lack 
of  khans,  ruinous  and  picturesque,  generally  under  a  large 
carouba-tree.  At  one  of  them  we  found  Wilhelm,  our 
German  cook,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  the  caravan, 
quietly  ruminating  over  his  pipe,  with  my  mountain  ba- 
rometer on  his  back.  I  gave  him  a  mount,  and  walked  for  an 
hour,  when  Wilhelm  left  my  horse  for  me  with  M.,  who 
waited  till  I  came  up.  But  when  a  moonless  night  over- 
took us,  as  it  soon  did,  we  were  inclined  to  regret  the  time 
we  had  spent  over  the  empty  sarcophagi,  which  strew  the 
road  and  lie  under  the  hill  by  the  khan  of  Ehulda,  the 
ancient  Helda,  without  an  inscription  and  without  a  story. 
We  rode  on  by  the  shore  till  we  came  to  a  river,  the  Nahr 
ed  Damour,  the  ancient  Tamyras,  which  we  had  to  ford. 
It  was  swollen  with  the  rains,  and  we  could  see  no  track. 
Attached  as  a  man  may  be  to  his  morning  bath,  yet  an 
evening  plunge  from  horseback  is  a  very  different  matter, 
and  I  know  of  no  sensation  more  intensely  uncomfortable 
than  that  of  trying  an  unknown  stream  in  the  dark.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of  our  horses  we  spurred  them  in,  and  found  the  water 
reached  only  to  the  saddle-girths. 

But  now  we  were  completely  bewildered.  The  rocks 
came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  road  must  needs 
lie  somewhere  up  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  A  halt,  and  at 
length  we  detected  the  glimmer  of  a  tent  a  little  way  up, 
and  our  horses  groped  their  way  to  it.  In  vain  the  Arab 
occupant  whom  we  hailed  endeavoured  to  make  us  under* 
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stand  the  track  np  a  rocky  precipitons  hill  on  a  pitch-dark 
night.  Bnt  soon  some  men  with  laden  asses  came  up,  told 
ns  they  were  going  to  Sidon,  and  volonteered  their  com- 
pany, quite  as  glad  of  our  escort  as  we  of  their  guidsmce. 
In  long  single  £de  we  crawled  for  an  hour  and  a  half  up  and 
down,  clambering  up  rocks  where  it  seemed  marvellous  that 
horses  could  find  a  footing,  while  the  sea  murmured  imme- 
diately beneath  us.  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  faint  figure 
of  M.'s  white  horse  close  in  front,  till  we  came  down  again 
upon  the  sands.  A  few  minutes,  and  a  light  appeared  on 
the  left.  We  hailed,  and  found  ourselves  at  our  own  camp, 
tents  pitched,  fire  lit,  soup  ready,  and  all  in  beautiful 
order. 

There  is  an  exhilarating,  almost  a  triumphant,  sensation 
in  the  first  night  under  canvas,  so  glowingly  described  in 
''Eoh^n,"  when  eager  anticipation  looks  forward  to 
months  of  pleasing  toil ;  and,  with  thankful  hearts,  we 
joined  in  evening  prayer,  and  turned  in  to  our  sheepskin 
bags  for  our  first  night  on  the  ground. 

The  next  day  was  Advent  Sunday.  We  were  up  at 
dawn,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  where  we  were  camped. 
A  wide  sandy  bay,  with  the  waves  gently  murmuring  up  its 
sides,  and  a  calm  sea  beyond,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  low  rugged  hills,  rent  by  ancient  water- courses,  and  with 
the  tall  ridge  of  Lebanon  in  the  distant  north.  This  bay 
fringed  a  sandy,  level  tract,  whose  rise  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible for  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  At  its  further  end 
was  the  squalid  village  of  Nebi  Yunas  (''the  Prophet 
Jonas  "),  in  &ont  of  which  were  masses  of  olive,  fig,  and 
mulberry  groves — all  cultivated  with  com  beneath  their 
shade — and  with  groups  of  tall  date-palms  here  and  there. 
Between  the  groves  and  the  shore  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
ground,  with  a  few  clumps  of  fine  tamarisks,  and  very 
ancient  sycamore  fig-trees  {Ficus  sycomorus^  L. ;  Arab. 
Jourmdz),  the  tree  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (chap,  xix.)  as 
that  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  near  Jericho,  to  see  our 
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Inxil  psss  by.  In  the  midat  of  a  dark-foliaged  clamp  of 
these  gnarled  old  trees,  whose  appearance  is  far  more  like 
Utat  of  an  old  Euglisb  oak  than  is  that  of  the  t«rebinth,  so 
otten  compared  to  it,  stood  onr  camp;  the  three  tents  com- 
pletely overBhadowed  by  the  branches.  Over  the  chief  tent 
—a  round  Marabout  t«nt,  with  double  roof,  and  lining 
besides,  far  the  most  convenient  shape  and  construction  for 
Eastern  travel — floated  the  English  ensign,  which  we 
always  hoisted.  On  one  side  of  it  stood  onr  second  tent, 
of  similar  form ;  and  on  the  other,  the  long  obloog  one  for 


onr  servants,  in  front  of  which  was  planted  our  travelling 
grate  and  kitchen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
pictmresque  spot  for  a  camp.  Just  before  ns  was  a  qnaint 
khan,  with  a  well,  and  a  wely,  or  Mohammedan  chapel, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  women, 
earlier  risers  than  their  lords,  were  already  drawing  water 
for  the  cattle  standing  in  groups  aronnd  tbem,  when  we 
tamed  oat  for  coffee,  and  then,  in  our  dressing  gowns,  ran 
down  to  the  shore  for  a  awim. 

After  Morning  Service  and  a  late  break&st,  we  had  time 
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to  seratinize  and  learn  the  features  of  our  motley  following, 
of  most  of  whom  we  had  already  formed  a  good  opinion, 
which,  happily,  we  had  never,  daring  nine  months'  expe- 
rience, occasion  to  alter.  They  were  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  attendants  who  had  afflicted  me  daring  former 
joomeys  in  Africa.  First  in  the  list  is  oar  head-maleteer, 
Hamoud  Razoueh,  who  is  the  owner  of  all  the  horses,  and 
who,  having  served  in  this  capacity  to  Dr.  Thomson,  Lord 
Dofferin,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  considers  himself  as 
sheikh  of  Syrian  muleteers.  He  is  a  short,  stiffly-built, 
middle-aged  man,  with  close-shaven  head  and  face,  of  the 
Syrian,  not  th^  Bedouin  or  Turkish  type.  He  sits  with  a 
brocaded  handkerchief,  which  he  always  wears,  round  his 
fez,  to  mark  his  dignity,  pensively  watching  the  iron  trough 
in  which  are  ranged  the  cooking  utensils  over  the  scanty 
charcoal  fire,  and  every  now  and  then  glances  over  his 
shoulders,  to  see  that  his  muleteers  are  at  work  and  his 
animals  all  right.  Bis  hubble-bubble,  with  its  great  cocoa- 
nut  bowl,  is  rarely  out  of  his  hand ;  but  if  he  spies  a 
slackened  tent-cord,  down  it  goes,  and,  seizing  a  mallet,  he 
hammers  at  the  peg,  exclaims  ''  Taib  '*  (good),  and,  with 
a  bright  smile,  glides  back  upon  his  haunches.  His  sharp 
nose,  keen,  piercing,  close-set  eyes,  and  thin,  compressed 
lips,  bespeak  at  once  his  acuteness  and  firmness.  He 
wears  a  long  silk  cassock  of  blue  and  white  stripe  (rather 
the  worse  for  wear),  large  blue  cotton  bags,  bare  legs,  and 
red  slippers,  shaped  like  a  gondola.  Over  all,  in  cold 
weather,  his  blue  cloth  jacket  is  covered  with  black  silk 
embroidery,  and  has  long  slashed  sleeves,  hanging  loose, 
Uke  pendants,  from  his  elbows. 

His  brother,  Hadj  Khadour,  is  dressed  in  a  similar  style, 
but,  being  a  bachelor  instead  of  a  widower,  afiects  full 
dandy  toilet,  and  is  never  without  his  sky-blue  jacket. 
He  dispenses,  however,  with  the  cassock,  and  wears  a 
short  waistcoat  instead.  He  never  walks,  but  bestrides 
his  donkey,  with  his  legs  stretching  out  far  on  each  side. 


and  deT^rir  b«k]x«s  his  h^t  nd  sfipp&s  an  his  toes,  as 
W  svizurs  tkefli.  Xuebl  ani  tlaj,  liiiinig  on  sitting,  his 
ksbi^^-bobW  H  hitltk  ia  «»ie  kaad,  1^  U&e  bm^  of  Apollo. 
tb»}j  fi$>  &ke  «ui»szp«  tke  nifV9K»0er  d  ciaer  eunp,  with  his 
lur^«  nxxsi  &e«fr  Kbuub^  viik  good  hEBiabMzr,  and  a  per- 
p^cittL  cviokk  Ga  Iib  dcep-^iet,  dazk  cjes — abvmjs  ready  to 
jok»  acid  Kutlcr«  iv^aidiess  of  dignities  i^'ss  as  ready  to 
Wfid  a  kaskd  vli«iieT«r  it  is  wanted^  and  baTic^  in  Eastern 
phrase*  the  hiemit  and  the  paw  of  the  lion. 

The  two  brothers  broo^t  five  servants  with  them,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Aboa-an- Yoleh,  irreTerenilj  eorrapted 
into  "  Aont  Judv  " — a  stiff,  elderiT  Moslem,  oi  siitv  som- 
mers,  who  held  to  us  faithfully  throu^ou;  the  campaign, 
poorly  dressed,  with  a  long  stocking  on  one  kg  only,  large 
blue  bags,  cotton  turban,  and  dilapidated  Turkish  jacket, 
with  a  packing-needle  and  a  chibouk-stick  always  stuck  in 
his  turban.  He  proved  himself  afterwards  an  invaluable 
snake-catcher  and  sheU -collector. 

Elias,  a  Christian  boy,  from  Diarbekir,  a  huge  lad,  whose 
strength  was  only  equalled  by  his  good-humour,  had  all  the 
hard  work,  and  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  even  a  donkey 
to  ride.  Bare-legged  and  thread-bare,  he  sang  merrily  as 
he  went,  and  lived  upon  hope  and  the  thought  of  a  back- 
shish at  some  time  or  other.  Isa,  or  Yahoo,  our  kitchen  &e- 
totum,  was  another  Christian  lad,  looking,  in  his  mongrel 
costume,  as  if  he  had  been  kicked  into  stupor.  We  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  his  looks  belied  his  sharpness, 
and  that  if  he  had  been  hardly  used  it  was  not  for  want 
either  of  honesty  or  fidelity. 

Our  dragoman  was  not  quite  so  much  to  our  mind,  being 
a  S\Tian- Greek ;  but  Giacomo  served  us  well,  and  if  all 
Greeks  were  like  him,  his  nation  would  be  in  better  repute. 
He  spoke  no  English,  but  French  and  Italian  well ;  and  as 
he  had  the  keeping  of  all  our  accounts,  which  had  to  be 
daily  examined,  and  were  made  out  in  the  Italian  language, 
but  in  the  Greek  characters,  we  had  a  pleasing  variety  in 
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onr  linguistic  studies.  Wilhelm  Horn,  our  cook,  was  a 
hard-working,  plodding  German,  who  spoke  no  Arabic,  but 
English  well,  and  whose  fidelity  and  courage  we  found 
throughout  our  tour  mocTt  inyaluable.  Onr  watch-dog, 
Beirut,  attached  himself  instinctively  to  Wilhelm,  though 
his  canine  instinct  soon  taught  him  to  recognise  every  one 
of  our  party  of  fourteen,  and  to  cling  to  the  tents,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  as  his  home.  Poor  Beirut  1  though 
the  veriest  pariah  in  appearance,  thy  plebeian  form  en- 
cased as  noble  a  dog-heart  as  ever  beat  at  the  sound  of  a 
stealthy  step ! 

We  had  been  sitting  under  a  sycomore  fig-tree — the 
sycamore  of  the  Bible — and  were  talking  of  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  Zaccheus,  when,  looking  up,  we  espied 
two  little  Arab  girls  hidden  among  the  branches,  gathering 
the  wretched  fruit  which  it  bore  in  abundance.  Poor 
indeed  must  those  be  who  live  by  such  labour,  and  deep 
must  have  been  the  poverty  of  the  prophet  Amos,  when  he 
told  the  priest  Amaziah  that  he  was  but  **  a  herdman  and 
a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit '*  Tasteless  and  woody,  these 
sycomore  figs  must  surely  have  been  those  in  the  prophet's 
vision,  when  he  pronounced  the  figs  in  the  second  basket 
to  be  *'  very  naughty  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten,  they 
were  so  bad'*  [Jer.  xxiv.  2],  and  which  were  an  apt  emblem 
of  the  rejected  Zedekiah  and  his  people.  Figs,  however, 
they  are,  and  the  tree  is  a  congener  of  the  celebrated 
banyan-tree  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  trees  to 
climb,  with  its  short  stem  and  wide  lateral  branches  forking 
out  in  all  directions  ;  and  bearing,  as  it  does,  its  little  figs 
on  small  sprigs  all  round  the  trunk  and  principal  limbs,  the 
youngest  children  can  safely  climb  and  gather  them.  It 
bears  abundantly,  perhaps  at  all  seasons,  for  I  have  cer- 
tainly found  its  fruit  from  November  to  June.  BuMt  is  a 
very  tender  tree,  and  does  not  thrive  in  the  highlands ; 
indeed,  I  cannot  recall  any  instance  in  which  we  met  with 
it  excepting  on  the  sea- coast,  where  frost  is  unknown,  and 
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in  the  still  warmer  Jordan  valley.  This  fact  illnstrates  the 
expression  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28,  ''  Over  the  olive-trees 
and  the  sycamore -trees  that  were  in  tlu  low  plains  was 
Baal-hanan  the  Gederite ; "  *  and  also  that  in  Ps.  kxviii.  47, 
"He  destroyed  .  .  .  their  sycamore-trees  with  frost;'*  for 
in  Egypt,  where  the  sycomore-fig  is  abundant,  frost  is  of 
coarse  unknown.  These  allusions  all  sufficiently  show  that 
not  the  oriental  plane,  often  taken  for  the  sycamore,  and 
common  on  the  banks  of  Syrian  streams,  but  the  Ficus 
gycomoriiSy  or  sycomore  fig-tree  of  the  lowlands,  is,  as  I 
have  assumed  it  to  be,  the  tree  spoken  of  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

The  sun  was  hot  and  oppressive  till  evening,  and  we 
found  the  shade  of  the  tree  more  agreeable  than  the  tents, 
while  overhead  the  little  chifichaff  of  our  English  hedge- 
rows had  sought  his  winter-quarters,  and,  with  a  habit 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  he  exhibits  in  Britain, 
was  hovering  among  the  branches,  and  apparently  catching 
insects  on  the  wing.  We  felt  that  the  Moslems,  in  select- 
ing this  spot  as  the  traditional  landing-place  of  Jonah 
when  deHvered  from  the  fish,  have  chosen  with  less  than 
their  usual  contempt  for  possibilities,  since  the  beach  is 
smooth  and  gently  sloping ;  and  as  the  place  is  between 
Joppa  and  Tarshish,  the  event  may  as  well  have  occurred 
here  as  elsewhere.  A  late  dinner  after  dark,  followed  by 
Evening  Service,  concluded  our  first  day's  tent-life  in  Syria. 

Next  morning  we  were  ready  for  an  early  start,  and 
before  the  sun  had  overtopped  the  hills  of  Galilee  we  were 
in  the  sea.  The  tents  were  soon  struck,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  our  camping-ground  was  deserted.  In  the  hope  of 
enriching  our  collections  I  resigned  my  horse,  and  shoul- 
dered my  gun  on  foot.  But  the  rocks  were  unfossiliferous, 
and  birds  were  few.  The  only  interesting  capture  I  made 
was  that  of  the  solitary  blue  thrush,  Petrocincla  cyanea, 
among  the  rocks,  a  bird  supposed  by  some  to  be  alluded  to 

*  See  also  2  Ohron.  i.  16;  ix.  27. 
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by  the  Psalmist  under  the  name  of  ''  the  sparrow  that 
sitteth  alone  on  the  house-tops."  The  stratification  of  the 
hills,  80  far  as  we  could  trace  it,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
regular  and  horizontal,  consisting  of  crystalline  limestone, 
in  which  we  vainly  searched  for  organic  traces,  though 
rewarded  by  finding  numbers  of  a  very  beautiful  and  un- 
described  species  of  Claimlia  (CI.  Medlycotti,  Tristr.  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc.  1865),  a  genus  of  land-shells  found  in  the  north- 
em  portion  only  of  Palestine.  There  appeared  in  places 
to  be  a  deposit  of  a  much  softer  limestone  on  the  higher 
portion  of  the  hills,  but  which  was  generally  denuded. 
Time,  however,  was  wanting  for  its  examination ;  but  in 
one  spot  where  we  reached  it  we  obtained  a  single  fossil, 
UippurUes  gyriacus,  not  very  perfect,  and  noticed  that  the 
stratification  was  not  conformable  with  that  of  the  bed 
below.  We  did  not  meet  with  any  of  the  patches  of 
sandstone  reported  to  be  found  in  this  district,  though 
the  formation  of  sandstone  may  be  said  to  be  proceed- 
ing in  the  mass  of  fine  sand  which  is  driven  up  in  many 
of  the  bays.  The  road  was  much  like  that  of  our  first  day's 
march,  now  through  plunging  sands  by  the  water  side,  now 
over  rocky  ledges  and  steps  by  the  edge  of  hills  and  cliffs 
overhanging  the  sea. 

About  a  mile  from  Sidon  we  forded  the  Nahr-el-Auwaly, 
the  ancient  Bostrenus,  one  of  the  streams  of  Lebanon,  near 
which  commence  the  extensive  gardens  of  Sidon,  and  thence 
passed  directly  through  the  narrow  crooked  streets  of  the 
modem  city  to  our  camping- place  on  the  edge  of  a  Moslem 
cemetery  to  the  south.  Indeed,  our  camp  itself  was  on  the 
old  graveyard,  and  we  had  to  clear  away  bleached  bones  in 
abundance  before  we  could  spread  our  carpets.  Boys  soon 
came  to  display  their  knowledge  of  English,  learnt  in  the 
American  Mission- schools,  and  to  sell  us'  oranges  at  double 
the  market-price,  which  is  here  about  six  a  penny.  We 
had  scarcely  pitched,  when  we  observed  a  Moslem  funeral 
coming  oat  of  the  city  towards  the  cemetery — a  noisy, 
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disorderly  crowd  rather  than  a  procession.  First  came  a 
large  party  of  women,  closely  veiled,  and  howling,  the 
hired  mourners,  doubtless,  of  the  occasion.  **  Call  for  the 
mourning  women,  that  they  may  come ;  and  send  for 
cunning  women,  that  they  may  come :  and  let  them  make 
haste,  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us  "  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18). 
Then  was  borne  the  bier,  with  the  body  stretched  on  it, 
dressed  in  its  best  clothes,  followed  by  a  motley  straggling 
mob  of  men  and  boys  in  every  sort  of  costume,  talking  and 
jostling  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  till  the  grave  was 
reached.  The  men  then  took  up  the  wailing — '*  La  Allah 
ilia  Allah,  wa  Mohammed  russoul  Allah  " — (There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God)  re- 
peated at  the  top  of  the  voice  with  breathless  rapidity,  as 
if  trying  to  drown  the  **  lullulu  "  of  the  women,  until  the 
whole  party  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  paused  for  an 
instant,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  body  was  let  down  on 
a  narrow  plank  into  the  shallow  grave,  which  was  rapidly 
filled  in,  a  few  stones  were  heaped  over  it  to  protect  it  from 
the  jackals  and  hyajnas,  and  the  mourners  dispersed. 

It  was  not  yet  noon,  and  we  set  out  on  various  expedi- 
tions. B.  took  a  boat,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  two 
good  photographs  from  the  rocks  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  ancient  harbour  of  Sidon.  Fruit  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial product  of  Sidon  (or  Saida,  as  it  is  now  called), 
and  its  gardens  extend  for  some  miles  north  and  south  and 
behind  the  city.  I  took  my  gun  and  went  out  alone  among 
them,  occasionally  attacked  by  dogs,  or  unceremoniously 
turned  back  by  the  owners,  as  I  deserved  to  be  for  my 
disregard  of  their  hedges  and  gates,  but  more  frequently 
watched  with  interest ;  my  sport  was  spoiled  by  boys,  who 
kept  running  before  me  and  pelting  every  bird  they  could 
see.  However,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  interesting 
specimens — corncrakes,  identical  with  our  own,  who  had 
comfortably  domiciled  themselves  for  the  winter  by  the 
little  watercourses  in  the  gardens ;  several  bulbuls,  who 
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were  still  practisiiig  their  rich  music  in  concert  from  the 
tops  of  the  orange-trees ;  and  other  more  familiar  songsters. 
Birds  of  prey  were  abundant,  and  the  honey  buzzard  and 
marsh  harrier  were  skimming  over  the  groves,  while  several 
eagles  hovered  in  mid-air,  or  wheeled  in  circles  almost  out 
of  sight.  I  also  shot,  but  lost  among  the  hedges,  a  fine 
short-toed  eagle  (CirctUtos  gallicus,  Gm.). 

In  one  garden  I  met  a  negro  at  work,  and  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water.  He  called  for  his  wife  from  the  cottage  by 
the  garden  well,  and  bade  her  fetch  it  for  me,  which  she 
did  with  a  simple  natural  grace.  She  was  a  young,  pretty- 
looking  white  Syrian,  with  a  mulatto  baby  in  her  arms. 
Here  at  least,  thought  I,  the  negro  suffers  under  no  social 
disadvantages. 

The  enclosures  were  generally  neat,  formed  principally 
of  bramble,  myrtle,  and  various  thorny  shrubs,  and  innu- 
merable little  rills  and  ditches  of  water,  fed  for  the  most 
part  by  a  shallow  well  sunk  in  each  property.  The  water 
from  the  well  is  raised  by  jars  on  a  wheel  after  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  fashion,  and  poured  into  a  trough,  whence 
a  neatly -cemented  channel  conveys  it  to  the  ditches  and 
furrows  which  distribute  the  refreshing  draught  to  every 
tree  in  the  garden.  The  orange  and  lemon  predominate, 
bdt  there  are  also  many  pomegranates,  trellised  vines  and 
apricots,  and  a  few  palms  and  fig-trees.  Under  aU,  the 
ground  is  carefully  cultivated  for  green  and  root  crops. 
At  present  turnips,  carrots,  and  radishes  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  melons  and  cucumbers  of  summer,  and  would 
be  succeeded,  we  were  told,  by  barley.  It  was  interesting 
to  meet  in  nearly  every  garden  with  an  arbom*  of  gourds, 
like  that  under  which  Jonah  sat ;  but  the  plants  had  all 
withered ;  and  the  large  bottle-gourds,  left  here  and  there 
to  dry  on  the  tendrils  which  had  lately  afforded  a  leafy 
shade,  were  all  that  remained. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  critics  since  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  who  used  some  rather 
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etroDg  language  on  the  subject,  as  to  what  plant  is  reaQy 
the  gourd  of  Jonah.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  pVp 
(kikayon)  with  the  Arabic  ^  ;  (kurakh)  has  been  ques- 
tioned on  etymological  grounds,  and  a  wilderness  of  plants, 
from  the  ivy  to  the  castor- oil  tree,  have  been  introduced  to 
provide  the  prophet  with  shade.  The  favourite  rendering 
with  later  commentators,  including  the  writer  in  Smith's 
Biblical  Dictionary,  seems  to  be  the  Ricinus  communis^  L. 
or  castor- oil  plant.  Niebuhr  alone  observes  that  both  Jews 
and  Christians  at  Mosul  maintained  it  was  not  this  tree,  d 
keroa,  but  el  kerra,  the  gourd.  The  names  in  Palestine  are 
almost  identical,  **kurah"  being  the  gourd,  "khurwah" 
the  castor-oil  plant.  No  doubt  both  of  these  plants  are 
common  in  Palestine,  but  it  seems  strange  that  none  of  the 
disputants  should  have  thought  of  inquiring  which  would 
provide  the  best  shade,  or  whether  either  were  ever  used 
for  the  purpose.  To  my  own  mind  the  claims  of  the  fami- 
liar gourd  are  incontrovertible.  It  is  used  universally  in 
the  East  on  trellises  for  shading  arbours  and  summer- 
houses — and  a  most  effectual  screen  it  is  ;  while  as  to  the 
Ricinus,  large  though  its  leaves  maybe,  its  straggling  open 
growth  renders  it  perfectly  useless  as  a  protection  against 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  set  angrily,  and  threatened  a  change  of  weather, 
but  notwithstanding  the  quarrels  of  the  pariah  dogs  and 
the  howling  of  the  jackals  round  our  tents,  Beirut  was  the 
only  unquiet  member  of  our  camp,  and  next  morning,  in  spite 
of  the  clouds,  we  resolved  to  set  off  for  the  hills,  with  the 
triple  purpose  of  shooting  partridges  for  dinner,  inspecting 
the  ancient  Phoenician  tombs,  and  examining  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  rocks.  In  the  first  object  we  were  disappointed. 
Birds  there  were  in  places,  but  fitr  too  wary  and  wild  to 
allow  us  to  add  a  dish  to  our  frugal  table.  The  tombs  have 
been  ages  ago  rified  of  all  their  contents,  save  some  shat- 
tered sarcophagus  lids ;  and  the  few  inscriptions  exhumed 
in  modem  times  are  now  to  be  seen,  not  here,  but  in  the 
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Lonvre.  They  are  simply  sepnlchres  hewn  in  the  rocks, 
with  entrances  the  size  of  an  ordinary  door,  and  they 
ahonnd  in  all  the  hills.  We  could  detect  no  difference 
whatever  in  constraction  or  form  between  these  and  the 
tombs  about  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  Judsea.  In  one, 
mto  which  we  crept,  were  ranged  nine  niches,  each  mea- 
suring six  feet  back  into  the  rock,  three  on  each  side,  and 
three  &cing  the  door,  evidently  for  the  reception  of  as 
many  bodies,  not  of  funeral  urns ;  and  there  appeared  be- 
sides to  be  an  inner  chamber,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
choked  with  rubbish.  The  height-  of  the  cave  had  never 
been  more  than  five  feet. 

Of  fossils  we  found  none,  the  mass  of  the  hills  being 
formed  of  the  hard  crystalline  limestone  on  which  we  had 
travelled  from  Beyrout,  but  much  dislocated  and  contorted. 
These  inferior  beds  have  once  had  enormous  inequalities 
of  surface,  which  have  been  subsequently  corrected  by  the 
filling  in  of  some  sedimentary  accumulations  in  the  tertiary 
ocean,  now  a  softer  limestone.  Here  and  there  upon  the 
top  of  this  latter  is  a  third  denuded  deposit  of  sandstone, 
very  sofl^  and  friable,  yellow  and  red,  apparently  containing 
much  oxide  of  iron.  Surmounting  all,  on  the  hills  behind, 
is  the  band  of  calcareous  limestone,  interspersed  with  flinty 
bands  and  nodules,  which  may  be  traced  from  Beyrout 
right  through  Lebanon  to  JudsBa,  and  which  here,  as  else- 
Where,  is  beautifully  variegated  with  silicated  calc,  as  if 
through  some  chemical  action  the  soft  limestone  had  been 
subjected  to  a  siliceous  metamorphosis,  and  as  it  were 
petrified  by  infiltration.  Being  now  much  decomposed  on 
the  surface,  the  layers  of  flint  stand  out  most  conspicuously. 

While  wandering  over  these  hills,  whose  lower  slopes 
were  carefully  terraced  like  long  flights  of  stairs,  we  met  a 
solitary  Syrian  priest,  driving  his  ass  laden  with  market- 
ings from  Sidon  to  some  distant  village.  His  appearance 
suggested  to  us  exactly  what  we  may  picture  a  Levite  of 
the  olden  time  to  have  been,  such  as  he  of  Bethlehem- 
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Jadah  who  came  to  the  house  of  Micah.  EOis  style  and 
dress  were  ecclesiastical  (more  so,  I  think,  than  those  of 
the  Greek  priests,  which  recall  rather  the  monastic  than 
the  secnlar  habit).  He  had  a  long  beard,  the  round,  foil 
black  turban,  exactly  like  the  modem  pictures  of  the 
Aaronic  priests,  a  loose,  blue-black  cassock,  and  loose, 
long,  blue-black  trousers.  His  very  melancholy  cast  of 
countenance  became  the  priest  of  a  race  trampled  upon 
by  the  Turkish  oppressor,  like  Israel  by  the  Midianites 
of  old. 

We  were  still  some  six  miles  from  camp  when  the  clouds 
began  to  gather,  and  rapidly  the  rain  descended,  accom- 
panied by  crashing  thunder  peals.  Shelter  there  was 
none,  and  long  ere  we  reached  the  tents  we  were  drenched 
to  the  skin ;  nor  did  we  succeed  in  keeping  our  powder, 
or  at  least  our  nipples,  dry,  a  fact  of  which  the  birds 
seemed  perfectly  aware,  to  judge  by  their  boldness  and 
indifference.  Our  course  lay  down  the  banks  of  the 
Auwaly,  and  many  an  interesting  sea-bird  did  we  notice 
making  up  the  stream  from  the  shore.  Here  alone  in 
Syria  we  met  with  the  beautiful  pigmy  cormorant  (Graculus 
pyrfmaiusj  Gr.),  stealing  quietly  to  shelter;  many  oceanic 
ducks  were  seeking  food  and  refuge  inland ;  and  especially 
attractive  were  the  brilliant  kingfishers,  our  English 
species,  and  the  large  black-and-white  kingfisher  of 
Egypt,  both  of  which  we  had  noted  on  the  previous  day 
feeding  on  the  shore,  but  which,  driven  by  the  inhospitable 
weather,  were  darting  up  the  river  in  quick  succession, 
under  the  screen  of  tamarisks  which  overhung  the  banks. 
As  we  turned  from  the  river  towards  our  tents  the  rain 
had  washed  the  path,  and  laid  bare  in  many  places 
fragments  of  fine  coloured  mosaic  in  situ,  telling  us  very 
plunly  that  this  ruinous  road  was  formed  of  the  flooring 
of  rich  Roman  mansions.  Various  broken  but  polished 
shafts  of  granite  and  porphyry  lay  strewn  by  the  road  and 
in  the  gardens. 
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After  a  change  of  clothing  at  our  tents,  we  went  to  call 
on  the  American  missionaries,  to  one  of  whom  we  had 
been  introdaced  at  Beyront.     No  description  can  do  justice 
to  the  squalor  and  filth  of  the  streets  of  Sidon  on  a  wet 
day.     All  of  them  are  more  than  half  arched  over,  and 
Tery  dark — so  narrow,  that  two  laden  asses  cannot  pass, — 
with  a  gutter  a  foot  deep  running  down  the  centre  ;  and 
where  not  arched,  a  rotten  screen  of  sticks,  overlaid  here 
and  there  with  pieces  of  ragged  matting  and  wattles,  adds 
to  the  deplorable  appearance  of  the  place.     Coppersmiths 
seemed  the  most  thriving  as  well  as  the  noisiest  of  the 
artisans,  while,  like  every  one  else,  they  sat  in  their  open 
shops,  hammering  away  on  the  ground.     We  turned  up  a 
blind  entry,  and  then  mounted  a  flight  of  steps  in  the 
comer;  at  the  top  of  which  a  door  ajar  led  to  a  court- 
yard, clean  and  tidy,  on  the  roof  of  the  dungeons  below. 
Round  this  elevated  court,  and  built  over  the  street  below, 
were  the  various  rooms  of  the  mission-house.     I  rapped, 
when  a  little  boy  peeped  out,  and  ran  back,  exclaiming, 
'*  0  papa,  here  is  an  Englishman !  "     It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  sudden  contrast,  when  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  spacious,  ne&tly-fumished  drawing-room,  looking  out  on 
the  sea  which  dashed  against  its  walls,  and  were  received 
by  a  graceful  lady.     What  a  lonely  banishment  a  mis- 
sionary's wife  must   endure  in  such  a  place  as  Sidon  1 
There  are,  however,  three  here ;  for  the  Americans  never 
isolate  their  missionaries,  as  we  too  often  do;    so  that 
they  have  some  little  society  of  their  own.     They  did  not 
speak  hopefully  of  the  progress  of  their  mission  in  the 
city  itself,  but  much  more  so  of  their  success  in  the  coimtry 
districts.    Among  the  Moslems  they  have,  as  yet,  made  no 

way. 

We  turned  in  with  uncomfortable  forebodings,  soon  to 
be  realised,  of  the  effects  of  a  continuous  tropical  rain  on 
the  best  of  tents.  We  carefully  arranged  our  mackintosh 
sheets  under  our  carpets  and  sheepskin  beds,  and  then 
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turned  them  over ;  so  that  when  the  water  burst  throngh, 
as  at  length  it  did,  we  found  oarselves  lying  dry  in  the 
pool.  But  I  was  aroused  towards  morning  by  the  drip  on 
my  face.  I  was  fain  to  sit  up  under  the  hood  of  my 
bemoas,  with  my  legs  dry  and  warm  in  the  woolly  bag ; 
while  my  companions  to  leeward  escaped  altogether. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  much  about  the  city  of 
Sidon  itself,  which  has  been  ver^'  accurately  described  by 
Robinson,  whose  account  has  been  faithfully  followed  by 
Porter.     There  are  several  large  khans  within  the  walls, 
where  European  travellers  frequently  remain,  and  where 
oar  muleteers  and   animals  were  in   comfort  during  the 
storm.     The  modem  city  occupies   a   little  promontory, 
from  the  south  of  which  a  ridge  of  rocks  runs  out  in  a 
curve  towards  the  north,  forming  the  ancient  harbour,  the 
entrance   to   which  is   contracted  by  a  fine   half- ruined 
towt»r,   connected  with   the  north  end  of  the  city  by  a 
bridge  of  several  arches.     This   old   fortress   has   many 
broken   shaftH  of  polished  granite  and  rich  marble  built 
into  its  walls,  and  its  erection  must  therefore  date  sub- 
KCfiueiitly  to  the  period  of  Sidon 's  Roman  greatness.     But 
by  fur  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  remains  are 
thoNe  on  the  outer  ridge  of  rocks.     These  we  went  out  in 
u  Itoiit  to  (auniine,  and  afterwards  scrambled  back  on  the 
roofn.     T\w  port,  when   compared  with  the  harbours  of 
cluHNir  (Iret^cf*,  must  have  been  a  spacious  one,  and  was 
porhfipH  enlarged  by  an  artificial  mole,  of  which,  though 
not  noticod  by  any  writer,  we  thought  we  could  descry  the 
tnteoH.     In  many  places  the  old  reef  has  been  quarried 
nut,  till  tlie  Hca  makes  a  clean  breach  into  the  harbour; 
litti  UiIn  huH  probably  been  the  work  of  later  times.     The 
JnXgiMl,  rr(«ti(^d  rocks  in  the  sea  are  full  of  caned  door-ways, 
liiiMi*  Htiuum  of  old  arches,  with  many  of  the  holes  still 
vlmlilit  wlutre  Uie  stanchions  of  gates  have  been  fitted, 
Miiil  iHt«  Hir(*\vn  with  masses  of  shapeless  masonry.     We 
were  Ntiiiok   hy  Uio   Cyclopean  character  of  the  work — 
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immense  stones  let  in  to  form  the  edges  of  the  ancient 
quays,  by  the  sides  of  which,  among  and  on  these  rocks, 
mnst  have  been  the  warehouses  of  Sidon.  The  masses  of 
broken  columns  on  all  sides  form  a  breastwork  against  the 
action  of  the  sea  below ;  but  these  remains  are  so  per- 
forated and  honeycombed  by  the  water,  and  by  the 
boring- shells  (pholadesjt  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
their  style.  Time,  man,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant 
dashing  of  the  waves,  have  so  honeycombed  rocks,  stone- 
work, and  columns  alike,  that  no  clear  plan  of  the  style 
of  building  can  be  ascertained.  A  little  outlay  might  yet 
suffice  to  make  this  a  serviceable  port  for  small  crafi;. 
Such  is  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  the  cradle  of  the  world's 
commerce,  the  mother  of  Tyre.  Perhaps  on  the  very  spot 
where  we  stood  on  these  rocks  St.  Paul  was  courteously 
landed.  Perhaps  on  the  very  sands  where  we  had  been 
strolling  in  pursuit  of  kingfishers  our  Lord  walked  when 
He  went  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  the  only  road 
to  Tyre  being  along  these  sands.* 

We  had  intended  to  remain  another  day  at  Sidon,  but 
the  rains,  dark  and  heavy,  continued  to  pour  down.  The 
rats,  too,  and  the  moles  had  been  working  up  from  the 
graves  beneath  us,  and  we  were  not  enamoured  of  our 
sepulchral  camping-ground.  While  our  muleteers  declared 
the  floods  must  be  out,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
attempt  the  fords,  our  dripping  dragoman,  who  had  not, 
like  them,  been  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  khan,  assured 
us  that  the  alarms  were  part  of  their  practice,  and  that  if 
we  gave  ear  to  them,  we  might  remain  here  a  month,  as 
they  were  very  comfortable  in  Sidon,  with  good  quarters 
and  abundance  of  coffee  and  gossip.  We  determined 
thereupon   to   force  a  march   in   the    rain.     A   pitiable 

*  We  hare  not,  however,  any  proof  from  the  Gospel  history  that  our 
Lord  visited  the  Gentile  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  themselves.  It  is 
only  stated  that  He  went  to  their  coasts  (Spia,  fw«(ipux),  or  parts  (^vn), 
very  {^msibly  only  to  the  eastern  or  inland  frontiers  or  boundaries  of 
the  Phcenidan  territory.    (Matt.  xv.  22 ;  Mark  vii.  81.) 
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basiness  it  is  to  dismantle  a  camp  in  a  stonn,  but  we  care- 
fully bestowed  onr  beds  and  a  dry  change  within  our  mackin- 
tosh sheets,  to  make  them  safe  at  all  events.  We  clearly 
could  not  be  worse  oflf  elsewhere  than  we  were  here.  We 
gave  up  the  idea  of  reaching  Tyre,  and  arranged  to  make 
Surafend  (Sarepta)  our  halting-place,  a  distance  of  four 
hours'  ride,  if  we  should  be  able  to  ford  the  streams,  now 
swollen  to  torrents.  We  kept  close  along  the  shore,  for 
the  whole  way,  having  on  our  left  a  narrow  strip  of  rich 
fertile  land,  behind  which  the  bare  but  terraced  hills  rose 
steep  and  rocky.  The  first  ford,  the  Nahr-Senik,  we 
crossed  in  safety,  and  quantities  of  birds  of  every  kind 
hovered  about  us — eagles,  ducks,  Egyptian  geese,  falcons, 
and  plover,  but  very  few  could  we  obtain. 

At  the  second  river,  the  Nahr-ez-Zaherany  (flowery 
river),  which  was  fringed  with  oleanders  just  coming  into' 
blossom,  the  "willows  by  the . watercourses,"  the  stream 
rose  above  our  horses*  girths.  The  ford  was  only  100 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  just  below  were 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge,  apparently  of  Saracenic 
construction ;  for  the  Turks,  though  they  may  sometimes 
build,  yet  would  scorn  to  repair  a  bridge.  However,  the 
whole  cortege  was  got  over  in  safety,  except  that  one  mule 
was  carried  down  a  few  yards,  and  did  not  reach  the  bank 
before  my  pormanteau  and  all  its  contents  were  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  one  of  our  servants  had  to  be  rescued,  half 
drowned,  from  the  current. 
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Sarepta — lU  Traces  and  Modem  Site — The  River  Leonte*— Bridge — 
Oleander — Contrast  of  Tyre  vnth  Sidan — Desolation — FHUh — Buins 
in  the  Sea — The  Old  Cathedral— Massive  Bemains — Quarrying  of 
Mines— Tyrian  Purple— Shell- Fish— Ancient  Sea-Wall— Literal  ful- 
Hhnent  of  EzekieTs  Prophecy — HiranCe  Well — Excursion  to  HiranCs 
Tomb — Agriculture  of  the  District — Description  of  the  Tomb— Serpent 
catching — Local  Traditions  —  Kanah — Winter  Flowers— Phcenician 
Sculptures — Cisterns — Eagles — Coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander — Rarity 
of  Jewish  Coins — Absence  of  Phoenician  Stone-Work — Wood  Sculpture 
— Bas-el-Ain — Palatyrus — The  Ladder  of  Tyre — Interesting  Land- 
scape— Ruined  City  of  Iskanderiyeh —  View  from  Ras  en  NaJcura — 
Descent  into  the  Plain  of  Acre. 

Decehbeb  2nd, — We  reached  the  traces,  very  scanty  and 
insignificant,  of  ancient  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta,  soon  after 
noon,  and  pitched  onr  camp  on  the  sands,  a  little  to  the 
sonth  of  the  mins,  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  sea, 
with  the  spray  falling  upon  our  tents.  But  close  by  was  a 
well,  the  traveller's  first  care.  This  was  sunk  only  fifiy 
yards  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  access  was  by  a 
descent  of  stone  steps  to  the  little  square-built  reservoir,  so 
contrived  as  to  prevent  its  being  immediately  choked  with 
sand,  but  yet  requiring  constant  labour  from  the  old  keeper 
of  the  khan.  We  must  not  be  ungrateful,  for  it  enabled 
us  to  have  soup  and  tea,  salt  though  in  truth  it  was.  The 
weather  cleared  just  as  we  arrived,  and  allowed  us  to 
wander  about  the  spot  where  the  desert  prophet  met  the 
widow  gathering  sticks,  and  where  he  so  long  blessed  her 
exhaustless  cruse.  Not  a  house  now  remains,  and  but 
few  of  its  stones  strew  the  ground.  A  little  **wely,'* 
once  a  Christian  chapel,  marks  the  spot  where  tradition 
states  our  Lord  to  have  rested  when  He  visited  these  coasts. 
But,  unlike  most  other  hallowed  sites  in  Syria,  Sarepta  has 
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not  perished,  bnt  migrated  np  the  hill.  There  it  is,  only 
two  miles  back,  set  on  a  hill  where  it  cannot  be  hid,  and, 
moreover,  where  it  cannot  be  harried  by  Bedouin  horsemen. 
Its  Hebrew  appellation  is  distinctly  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Surafend.  How  this  migration  illastrates  the  ages  of  in- 
security which  have  passed  over  this  down-trodden  land  I 
The  strip  of  rich  plain  is  deserted,  the  very  stones  of  old 
Zarephath  have  been  laboriously  carried  up  the  hill,  and 
the  peasant,  when  his  toil  is  over  below,  creeps  up  at  sun- 
set to  his  rocky  home,  with  his  tools  on  his  back  or  even 
his  plough  on  his  shoulder,  while  the  herdsman  and  his 
flock  spend  half  their  time  in  journeying  from  security 
to  pasture,  and  from  pasture  to  security.  While  civilisa- 
tion and  commerce  are  bringing  down  our  western  cities  to 
the  rivers  and  the  sea,  lawlessness  and  barbarism  have 
driven  Phoenicia  from  the  coast  up  to  the  mountains. 
The  hills  were  very  bare,  and  the  hard  rocks  sharply  water- 
fretted,  affording  only  support  for  straggling  herds  of  goats. 
Their  keepers  we  found  civil  and  communicative,  as  we 
pursued  the  black  wheatear  or  Tithys'  redstart  from  ridge 
to  ridge  in  their  company.  They  told  us  of  many  ancient 
tombs  higher  up,  but  without  sarcophagi. 

We  had  a  cheerless  night  of  rain,  but  happily  not  much 
wind  to  draw  our  tent-pegs  out  of  the  soft  sand,  and  I 
beguiled  the  time  by  going  through  our  dragoman's  ac- 
counts. The  item  ^^na^ur  m.  o-ci"  somewhat  puzzled  me, 
till  it  was  explained  to  be  the  translation  of  **  Backshish, 
six  piastres  I " 

The  clouds  lifted  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  a  fine  ride 
to  Tyre,  along  the  fertile  plain  of  Phoenicia,  rapidly  ex- 
panding to  the  eastward  as  we  proceeded.  The  scene  was 
desolate,  dotted  here  and  there  by  ghost-like  heaps,  ancient 
tombs,  and  in  one  spot  a  small  Syrian  Stonehenge,  standing 
weird-like  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Yet  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  beyond,  we  could  see  each  crest  surmounted 
by  a  village,  and  much  terrace  cultivation.     The  swollen 
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Leontes,  now  the  Nahr-el-EitBunij'eh,  we  crossed  by  a 
dilapidfttad  bridge,  witbont  parapet,  the  first  nnbrokeu 
areb  we  bad  seen.  The  bridge  is  modem,  and  necessity 
has  compelled  its  erection  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure, 
for  the  Leontes  is  qnite  nufordable  in  winter,  and  is  per- 
haps  the  most  coDsiderable  stream  in  Palestine  after  the 
Jordan.  Another  Uttle  stream  we  forded,  hard  by  an  old 
BomaD  bridge  left  to  go  to  min.  The  banks  were  fringed 
by  the  lovely  oleander,  already  pntting  forth  its  frait-bads, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  long  ramble  by  its  banks,  drawn  on  by 


the  lively  bat  cantions  black-and-white  kingfishers.  From 
the  muddy  Leontes  we  walked  along  the  sands  for  four 
miles,  with  Tyre  full  in  sight,  projecting  ont  into  the  sea, 
.  and  somewhat  imposing  at  a  distance,  with  its  ridge  of 
weather-beaten  rocks  miming  out  to  the  north,  in  form 
and  position  a  close  repetition  of  Sidon.  Bnt  the  illusion 
was  soon  to  be  dispelled.  Instead  of  the  rich  gardens  and 
orange-groves  which  extend  behind  Sidon,  a  desolate  ridge 
of  sand  connects  the  modem  Bflr,  or  Tyre,  with  the  broad 
plain  beyond,  heaped  by  the  sea-drift  npon  the  canseway 
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which  Alexander  made  to  connect  the  island  of  Tyre  with 
the  mainland  during  the  siege. 

We  selected  a  pleasant  spot  for  the  camp  just  outside 
the  north  gate,  and  close  to  the  principal  fountain,  a  fine 
massively-built  erection  over  capacious  cisterns,  divided 
within  into  different  chambers  for  the  men  and  for  the 
women.  This  well  is  close  to  the  shore,  like  other  more 
humble  springs  we  had  already  observed.  The  sands 
sloped  gently  down  for  fifty  yards  from  our  tents  to  the 
sea.  Sidon  in  the  rain  is  wretched  enough^  but  what  is 
it  to  Tyre  in  the  dry  ?  The  filth  and  squalor  of  the  little 
city  surpass  even  that  of  a  Tunisian  town.  Scanty  bazaars, 
about  five  feet  wide,  wattled  over  at  intervals  by  decayed 
sticks  and  palm- leaves  ;  the  street  never  less  than  ankle — 
often  a  foot — deep  in  putrid  mud ;  dilapidated,  windowless 
hovels,  raised  among  huge  fragments  of  polished  granite 
and  porphyry  columns,  prostrate  in  rubbish — such  is 
modem  Tyre.  Through  these  we  picked  our  steps  to  the 
shore,  where  a  few  fishing-boats  form  the  navy  of  her 
'*  whose  merchants  were  princes.'*  We  ascended  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  promontory,  and  from  the  ruined  walls 
looked  down  on  the  wondrous  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  For 
half  a  mile  the  sea  fiows  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  over 
fiat  rocks,  covered  by  one  mass  of  broken  columns,  leaning 
or  prostrate  in  bewildering  confusion,  as  if  pitched  pell-mell 
into  the  water.  This  is  insular  Tyre,  **  the  waters  have 
covered  her."  She  is  *'  a  place  for  fishermen  to  spread 
their  nets  on."  The  nets,  indeed,  were  not  spread  to-day, 
for  the  sea  was  too  high  and  rough,  but  they  were  hanging 
about.  The  columns,  blackened  by  the  salt  water,  appeared 
all  to  have  been  smooth,  and  not  fluted,  but  they  are  now 
fretted  and  perforated  by  ages  of  exposure  to  storm  and 
tempest.  They  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  later  or  Roman  Tyre,  to  which  doubtless 
they  belong. 

We  visited  the  skeleton  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Tyre, 
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once  the  finest  church  in  Syria,  bnt  now  an  utter  rain, 
devoted  to  the  filthiest  purposes,  and  with  miserable  Mos- 
lem hovels  plastered  like  swallows*  nests  in  all  its  comers 
and  transepts.  The  wall  of  the  apse  remains,  and  so  do 
the  massive  buttresses  at  its  comers,  from  which  extended 
the  transepts.  A  portion  also  of  the  west  wall  is  still 
standing,  so  that  the  size  of  the  church  can  be  traced — 
about  200  feet  long  by  nearly  140  in  width.  It  seems  to 
have  been  plain  and  massive,  without  external  decoration, 
and,  within,  was  in  the  earlier  and  simple  Byzantine  style. 
We  clambered  up  the  roof  of  a  house  in  the  chancel  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  the'  apse.  We  were  standing  on  a  spot 
hallowed  indeed  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Paulinus  was  its 
bishop  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Constan tines.  Eusebius 
wrote  the  consecration  oration,  still  extant,  for  the  opening 
of  the  church.  The  historian,  William  of  Tyre,  here  held 
archiepiscopal  rank.  Here  was  performed  almost  the  last 
religious  service  ever  held  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Here  moulders  the  dust  of  the  *^  great  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  of  a  yet  greater  man  than  he — Origen.*' 

Revived  and  rebuilt  time  after  time,  and  age  after  age, 
it  would  be  as  vain  to  search  here  for  the  relics  of  the  Tyre 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  as  to  seek  for  David's  city  beneath 
the  heaps  of  Jerusalem,  or  for  the  Byrsa  of  Dido  under 
the  layers  of  Roman  Carthage.  The  ruins  that  are  ex- 
humed to-day  yield  evidence  that  they  were  built  from  the 
fragments  of  the  later  imperial  city. 

Through  a  gap  in  the  dilapidated  wall,  a  very  recent 
strocture,  we  went  on  to  the  waste,  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  entombs  the  foundations  of  three  successive 
cities,  founded  on  the  causeway  of  Alexander.  A  deplorable 
mbbish-heap  it  is,  much  like  the  ballast-hill  of  an  English 
sea-port,  covered  with  scanty  bunches  of  shabby  thistles 
and  centaureas,  and  tufts  of  dusty  echiiim.  It  is  deeply 
furrowed  in  various  directions  by  trenches,  made  to  obtain 
the  stones,  which,  being  ready  squared  for  use,  are  dug  up 
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and  transported  to  Beyront,  as  formerly  they  were  to  Acre. 
There  is  no  system  in  the^e  excavations,  which  are  carried 
on  from  time  to  time  at  the  caprice  of  the  workmen,  and 
then  filled  in,  while  others  are  nm  parallel  or  at  yarions 
angles,  and  frequently  over  the  same  ground.  It  is  small 
wonder  if,  after  ages  of  such  quarrying,  the  ground-plan 
of  Tyre  he  difficult  to  trace.  Yet  the  massive  foundations 
which  were  heing  pitilessly  uprooted  were  evidently  of  a 
date  long  subsequent  to  the  glories  of  imperial  Tyre,  for 
we  observed  fragments  of  polished  granite  columns  laid 
transversely  as  building-stones  in  the  wall.  One  of  these 
appeared  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  sister  shaft  to  the 
great  double  column  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  consisting  of 
two  connected  pillars  of  one  piece,  at  which  we  had  gazed 
in  wonder,  as  it  lay  across  a  yard  under  the  Cathedral. 
Probably  that  column  likewise  had  served  for  some  Roman 
structure  prior  to  its  introduction  as  one  of  the  main  sup- 
ports of  the  Byzantine  church. 

There  were  traces,  too,  of  the  ancient  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  Tyre.  Among  the  rubbish  thrown  out  in  the 
excavations  were  numberless  fragments  of  glass,  and 
whole  ** kitchen  middens"  of  shells,  crushed  and  broken, 
the  owners  of  which  had  once  supplied  the  famed  Tyrian 
purple  dye.  All  these  shells  were  of  one  species,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  on  the  coo^siy  ihe  Murexbrandaris,  It, 
It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  Murex  trunculm,  L.  is 
the  true  original  of  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  may  have  been  also  used  for  that  purpose.  But 
while  we  noticed  only  a  few  broken  specimens  of  3/.  tntn- 
cuius  scattered  about,  the  compact  masses  of  broken  shells, 
and  which,  therefore,  had  most  probably  been  used  in 
manufacture,  and  not  merely  for  food,  were  exclusively  of 
the  former  species.*     The  fragments  of  glass  were  shape- 

*  I  have  observed  large  beds  or  kitchen  middens  of  Murex  brandarU 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia  also,  where  thej  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 
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less,  bat  varioasly  coloured,  and  by  their  solidity  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  were  the  **  rejectamenta  *'  of  the  ancient 
glass  works. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  supposed  ancient  sea-wall,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  island.  Whatever  be  the  age  of 
this  wall,  it  cannot  belong  to  the  original  Queen  of  Com- 
merce, for  it  is  composed  of  most  irregular  masonry,  and 
stones  and  shafts  taken  from  previous  erections.  One  stone 
bore  testimony  to  the  megalithic  propensities  of  itR  hewers. 
It  was  above  sixteen  feet  long,  and  apparently  six  and  a-half 
feet  high  (but  its  height  we  could  not  exactly  measure), 
and  was  placed  among  some  insignificant  masonry.  It  bore 
the  well-known  Jewish  bevel,  exactly  like  the  stones  of  the 
Wailing  Place  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Haram  at  Hebron, 
about  six  inches  round  the  edge  finely  bevelled  and  ashlar- 
dressed,  while  the  body  of  the  stone  is  more  roughly  hewn, 
and  left  projecting  above  this  carefully-squared  border. 
Probably  this  stone  was  a  portion  of  the  older  sea-wall  of 
the  original  city,  as  it  can  scarcely  have  been  moved  far 
to  be  placed  in  its  present  position,  by  those  who  were 
content  to  use  such  very  fragmentary  material  for  the  rest 
of  their  work. 

We  noticed  here  the  general  appearance  of  the  reef  and 
the  shore,  but  could  see  no  traces  whatever  of  there  having 
been  any  subsidence  of  the  land  in  historic  times,  though 
the  shattered  masses  of  columns  corroborate  unmistak- 
ably the  historical  records  of  earthquakes.  Had  these 
earthquakes  in  any  degree  dislocated  the  stratification,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  water-supply  would  have  been 
materially  afiected.  But  the  strata  dip  gently  from  the 
hills  down  to  the  shore,  thereby  affording,  in  the  moisture 
which  percolates  through  the  soft  calcareous  limestone, 
but  is  arrested  by  the  hard  crystalline  layer  below  it,  a 
steady  supply  for  the  shallow  wells  which  are  sunk  along 
the  whole  coast.  These  wells  we  had  noticed  at  Sarepta 
and  elsewhere.     One  of  them,  close  to  the  gate  of  Tyre, 
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supplies  the  modem  town.  They  seem  to  have  existed  in 
olden  time  on  the  island  itself,  and  thereby  to  have  enabled 
its  defenders  to  bid  defiance  to  many  a  besieger ;  and  they 
pour  forth  a  copious  and  magnificent  supply  at  Ras-el-Ain, 
close  to  the  vestiges  of  Palajtyrus,  the  old  continental  city. 
Had  there  been  any  considerable  subterranean  disturb- 
ance, it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  this  water-supply  would 
not  have  been  in  some  degree  interrupted.  That  the  north 
harbour  of  Tyre  is  now  so  small,  and  the  south  one  com- 
pletely obliterated,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  silt  from  the  sea,  and  the  rubbish  from 
the  land. 

After   another   plunge  through  mud   and   fiilth   incon- 
ceivable  to   Western   imaginations,  we  returned   to   our 
camp,  to  find  our  entire  wardrobes  displayed  to  dry  on 
the  tent-ropes,  and  our  servants  sitting  sentry  to  keep  off 
the  curious,  and  perhaps  thievish  crowd.     After  dinner  we 
read  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  on  the  fate  of 
Tyre.     The  story  of  Ezekiel  sounds  on  the  spot  like  a 
descriptive  history  of  the  present.     There  are  those  who 
have  warned  us  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  imagination, 
and  that  **  to  narrow  the  scope  of  these  sublime  visions  to 
the  actual  buildings  and  sites  of  the  cities  is  as  unwar- 
ranted by  facts  as  it  is  mistaken  in  idea."     It  may,  or  it 
may  not  be,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  compelled  to  raise 
his  siege  after  thirteen  years,  when  **  every  head  was  made 
bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  ;  yet  had  he  no  wages, 
nor  his  army,  for  Tyrus "  (Ezek.  xxix.   18).     If  so,  the 
fulfilment   of  the  prophetic  denunciation  **  tarried,"  but 
did  not  fail,  grievously  though  the  power  of  Tyre  must 
have  been  crippled  by  her  resistance ;  while  the  capture 
by  Alexander  the  Great  exhausted  to  the  letter  the  inspired 
predictions.     It  is  not  when  sitting  by  the  wreck  of  her 
palaces,  that  the  suggestion  that  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
were  patriotic  denunciations  provoked  by  the  kidnapping 
of  some  Israelites,  and  encouraged  by  the  near  approach 
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of  the  conqaering  Chaldaean  armj)  will  find  acceptance. 
We  have  an  elaborate  and  most  minute  account  of  the 
items  which  made  up  the  wealth,  the  commerce,  and  the 
resources  of  Tyre,  at  a  time  when  that  wealth  and  power 
were  at  their  highest,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
state  to  which  it  should  be  reduced.     <<I  will  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock ;  it  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading 
of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  for  I  have  spoken  it'* 
(Ezek.  xxvi.  4,  6).     **  They  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy 
timber,  and  thy  dust,  in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  '*  **  I  will 
also  scrape  her  dust  from  her  **  {ib.  vv.  4,  12).     The  first 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  may  have  been  complete  cen- 
turies ago  ;  Tyre  may  have  risen  again  and  again  from  her 
rains,  and  may  yet  rise  a  fifth  time,  without  controverting 
the  truth  of  the  utterances  of  the  seer.     But  its  present 
state  is  at  least  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  prophetic  de- 
claration, and  we  have  a  right  to  indulge  an  instinctive 
response  within   us,   to  the  strain  in  which  Isaiah  -and 
Ezekiel   foretold   its  desolation.     The   Phoenician   power 
which  the  prophets  denounced  is  long  since  obliterated, 
and  though  the  subsequent  Tyres  had  no  connexion  with  it 
save  a  geographical  one,  yet  their  successive  doom,  and 
the  wretched  present,  at  least  add  force  and  power  to  the 
Scriptural  warning;  no  less  than  the  present  Jerusalem, 
"trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,"  illustrates  the  woe  de- 
nounced on  the  city  of  the  Jews. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  at  dawn.  The  sun  rose 
gloriously,  but  before  he  had  gilded  the  snowy  range  of 
Lebanon,  or  the  death-like  pallor  of  the  white  peaks  had 
melted  into  a  metallic  lustre,  we  had  our  morning  plunge 
and  swim  in  the  Tyrian  sea.  Imagine  in  an  English 
December  the  luxury  of  sea-bathing  at  seven  a.m.  I  and 
then  a  breakfast  in  the  open  air,  under  a  bright  sun,  off 
cold  mutton  and  delicious  fresh  mullet !  The  view  as  we 
sat  at  our  meal  was  lovely.  The  wind  had  gone  down, 
the  sea  sparkled  and  rippled  calmly  at  our  feet,  beyond  lay 
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the  rich  bat  desolate  plain  of  Fhtcnicia,  and  over  the 
Dearer  hills  the  long  enowy  range  of  Jebel  Snnmn  and  the 
dome  of  Jebel  Sheikh  glistened  in  the  moming  rays. 
Just  bebiDd  OS  from  the  massive  square  budding  over  the 


fountain  of  Hiram's  Well,  as  it  is  called,  long  files  of 
women  were  pnssing,  witli  their  tall  water-jars  graMfolly 
poised  on  their  heads,  while  Ihcy  gave  a  good  stare  at  the 
Howadji's  breakfast  table. 
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B.  and  I  made  an  early  start  for  Hiram*s  Tomb,  a  fine 
sarcophagns,  some  six  miles  off  among  the  hills.  We 
passed  through  several  isolated  enclosures  on  the  plain, 
where  orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate-trees  flourished 
Inxnriantlj,  while  all  was  deserted  around  them.  The 
rising  ground  beyond  was  carefully  terraced,  and  studded 
with  fig  and  olive  groves,  while  every  eminence  was 
crowned  by  a  little  walled  village,  recalling  the  frequent 
scriptural  expression,  **  Bethshean  and  lier  towns,''  &c. 
The  timberless  country  made  the  buildings  still  more  con- 
spicuous. From  one  spot,  as  we  walked  on,  we  counted 
sixteen  of  these  villages  in  sight  at  once.  Many  an  expres- 
sion in  scriptural  phraseology  was  illustrated  in  our  ramble. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  have  ceased  in  Israel.*' 
The  plains,  exuberantly  rich  and  fertile,  were  desolate, 
choked  with  thistles  and  centaureas;  there  is  *'  the  noise 
of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water.'*  The  wells  are 
from  time  to  time  the  resort  of  prowling  Bedouin ;  the 
feOahin,  or  settled  inhabitants,  shelter  themselves  in  the 
little  walled  towns,  and  rely  for  their  principal  crops  on 
the  scanty  returns  of  the  rocky  terraces  on  the  hill  sides, 
while  they  snatch  a  precarious  com -harvest  from  the 
plains  below.  As  we  passed  over  these  stony  and  thorny 
patches,  onfeneed  and  traversed  by  foot-paths,  the  hus- 
bandmen were  bnsily  engaged  in  sowing  their  barley  for 
the  spring  crop,  casting  the  seed  many  times  on  the 
trodden  way,  or  among  the  thistles  and  stone  heaps,  while 
larks  and  buntings  hovered  around  to  pick  it  up,— all 
recalling  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

B.  obtained  a  good  photograph  of  the  so-called  Hiram's 
Tomb.  It  is  impossible  to  disprove,  still  more  to  prove 
the  local  tradition  which  assigns  this  tomb  to  the  great 
Tyrian  king.  It  is  a  grand  massive  sarcophagus,  erected 
on  a  solid  pedestal  of  very  large  squared  limestone,  by  the 
wayside,  and  with  a  deep  arched  well,  or  large  cistern, 
behind  it,  to  which  we  descended  by  steps.     The  great 
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coffin  of  stuno  is  12  feet  by  8  feet,  and  6  feet  high,  aor- 
mount«d  by  a  lid,  slightly  pyramidal  and  5  feet  high. 
The  eufit  end  has  been  broken  at  the  corner,  and  rifled 
ages  agoue.     There  it  stands,  in  solitary  desolation,  coni- 


manding  the  sea  and  that  city  of  Tyre  over  which  Hiram 
roled.  It  is  a  noble  site  for  the  noble  sepulchre  of  a 
Phcenician  monarch.  Ths  monntaent,  though  weather- 
beaten,  iH  not  othentiec  injured,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  so-called  Jewish  bevel  in  the  dressing  of  the  stones. 
It  is  singular  that  so  isolated  and  remarkable  a  structure  is 
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never  mentioned  in  history,  and  that  it  was  only  in  the 
present  generation  that  it  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
antiquarians  by  an  English  traveller. 

A  party  of  Arabs  came  np  daring  the  photographic 
operations,  and  watched  ns  without  expressing  either 
wonder  or  suspicion.  We  afterwards  espied  in  a  chink  of 
the  tomb  a  large  snake,  comfortably  coiled  between  the 
two  stones.  B.  retiring  a  few  yards  fired  at  him.  He 
seemed  stunned,  and  as  he  crept  further  in,  left  his  tail 
within  reach.  A  sudden  jerk  and  a  swing  brought  him 
out  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  when  I  succeeded  in 
breaking  his  neck  with  a  smart  stroke  of  my  ramrod. 
The  creature  was  two  and  a-half  feet  long,  and  proved  to 
be  the  Daboia  xanthinay  Gray,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  of  the  venomous  vipers.  When  I  saw  his  ugly 
flat  head,  I  felt  somewhat  inclined  to  repent  of  my  rash- 
ness, but  we  succeeded  in  safely  housing  him  in  a  tin  box 
and  lodgmg  him  in  the  game  bag.  The  apathetic  Arabs, 
who  have  a  childish  horror  of  the  whole  serpent  tribe, 
venomous  or  harmless,  were  roused  to  admiration,  and 
having  at  first  more  than  half  suspected  us  of  magical  art, 
now  changed  their  minds,  and  seemed  disposed  to  look  on 
us  as  the  barbarians  of  Melita  did  on  St.  Paul ;  then  fum- 
bling in  the  recesses  of  their  'abaiyehs,  or  large  cloaks, 
they  produced  a  couple  of  oranges,  of  which  they  begged 
our  acceptance,  and  sociably  sat  down  by  our  side.  We 
catechized  them  on  the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  ''  hadjera  mactouba,*' 
written  stones,  within  reach,  though  there  were  many  old 
cities,^they  said,  built  by  the  '*  Boumi,'*  or  Christian  Greeks. 
Throughout  the  country  most  of  the  ruins  are  ascribed  by 
the  country  people  to  the  **  Boumi,'*  and  but  few  to  the 
"Yehudi,"  or  Jews — local  traditions  being,  in  this  in- 
stance, probably  more  correct  than  the  traveller  generally 
finds  them. 

After  a  short  rest,  we  left  our  man  with  the  camera. 
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and  wandered  on,  yisiting  several  desolate  heaps  of  rains, 
of  which  we  could  not  make  oat  any  details.     The  coantry 
was  bare,  rocky,  and  dreary,  wild  without  grandear,  and 
barren   without    desolation.      Flowers,   however,   chiefly 
bulbs  of  yarious  species,  carpeted  the  hills — very  beautiful, 
but  all  of  them  very  small,  cropping  out  everywhere  from 
the  fissures  in  the  rocks.     We  noticed  four  kinds  of  crocus 
(white,  blue,  and  yellow),  and  several  hyacinths,  particu- 
larly the  little  grape  hyacinth  of   our  gardens  (Muscari 
racemasum)y  or  some  closely- allied  species  (moschatum  ?). 
We  followed  for  some  way  up  the  course  of  a  deep  and 
ragged,  but  monotonous  ravine,  which  leads  to  the  town 
of  Kanah.  mentioned  in  Joshua  (xix.  28),  under  exactly 
the  same   name,  if  we  accept  Robinson's  identification. 
Mr.  Grove  has  however  remarked,  in  opposition  to  this 
generally- received  suggestion,  that  the  Kanah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  answer   the   requirements   of  the  text   of 
Joshaa,  must  have  been  near  Sidon  instead  of  Tyre,  and 
that  there  is  an  Ain-Kana  eight  miles  south-east  of  Sidon. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  our  Kanah  bears  marks  of  antiquity, 
especially   in    some    weather-beaten    and    coarsely-hewn 
figure's  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  clifi*  below  it     These 
figar%\s  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rock,  but  are 
iinaooimii^auiod  by  any  traces  of  inscription.     Phoenician 
tboy  must  surely  he — so  unlike   any  remains,  Greek  or 
Houmii — and   more    ancient,    apparently,   than    Hiram's 
tiUiib.     ()u  the  hill-side  we  found  various  traces  of  ancient 
oUve-pri'sst^  ^not  anUke  the  cider- mills  of  the  West  of 
KiiglaiuH,  yot  but  one  small  clump  of  olive-trees  could  be 
iHHU)  iu  the  district.     Water  appears  to  have  been  always 
ncariH)  hon^ ;  fi>r  there  were  many  old  square  cisterns  for  rain, 
iu»w  olu^keil  with  rubbish,  bearing  testimony  to  the  numbers 
luul  tho  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  olden  time. 

Tht»  biuiutiful  blaek-shooldered  kite  {EUxnus  melanop- 
htH»)  tK>w  ovor  us,  and  received  a  passing  shot ;  this  was 
(hi)  only  H|H>cimeu  of  this  lovely  bird  we  met  with  during 
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our  expedition.  Common  in  Egypt,  and  a  summer  visitor 
to  Algeria,  its  presence  in  Phoenicia  in  December  was  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  near 
the  coast.  We  expended  much  powder  and  shot,  to  little 
purpose,  over  several  eagles;  and,  after  a  nine  hours' 
tramp,  returned  to  camp,  happy,  hungry,  and  weary,  our 
bags  laden  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  small  birds, 
new  snails,  slugs,  lizards,  beetles,  and  crocus  roots, — not 
omitting  Hiram's  serpent. 

We  determined  to  continue  our  southward  progress 
while  the  weather,  never  to  be  depended  on  at  this  season 
(the  beginning  of  December),  continued  so  favourable. 
Before  we  left,  the  Tyrian  Jews  made  their  last  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  trading,  with  some  very  fine  gold  coins  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  there  was  an  immense  find  of  gold  coins  in  a  garden 
near  Tyre.  The  secret  could  not  long  be  kept,  and  the 
governor,  hearing  the  report,  and  claiming  the  treasure- 
trove  as  a  droit  of  the  Sultan,  succeeded  by  a  liberal 
application  of  the  bastinado  in  obtaining  the  production 
of  some  eight  hundred  new  pieces,  almost  all  of  Alexander, 
with  a  very  few  of  Philip.  These  were,  doubtless,  but  a 
portion  of  the  exhumed  treasure,  and  ever  since  a  few 
coins  are  judiciously  and  mysteriously  offered  to  all  Frank 
travellers.  They  have  been  conjectured,  from  their  condi- 
tion, to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  newly-coined  Mace- 
donian currency,  hidden  by  Alexander's  general  when 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  city.  I  may  observe  that, 
among  all  the  coins  and  curiosities  offered  to  us  during 
our  travels,  we  never  met  with  anything  unmistakeably 
Phoenician  or  Jewish,  unless  coins  of  the  Herodian  family 
may  be  counted  as  the  latter.  In  fact,  all  traces  of  art 
of  any  kind  previously  to  the  Greek  conquest  are  exces- 
sively rare.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  I  have 
frequently  obtained  Punic  and  Numidian  coins,  though 
there  are  no  satisfactory  traces  of  the  Punic,  city.     No 
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wonder,  then,  if  traces  of  Phoenician  art  be  here  so  scarce. 
This  may  be  due,  not  only  to  the  ntter  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Alexander,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Tyrians  pre- 
ferred wood  for  all  their  more  elaborate  works.  They  had 
no  such  material  at  hand  as  the  granite  of  Egypt,  or  the 
marble  of  Greece.  The  limestone  of  the  country,  though 
well  adapted  for  ordinary  masonry,  is  too  coarse  and 
friable  for  Uie  sculptor's  art ;  and,  as  we  may  see  from  the 
detailed  description  of  the  building  of  Solomon*8  Temple, 
they  used  the  tall  pine  and  the  cedar  for  architectural  sup- 
ports, instead  of  the  columns  of  the  Greeks.  They  were 
cunning  men  to  hew  great  stones  and  costly  stones,  but, 
above  all,  to  carve  timber — an  art  in  which,  to  this  day, 
their  successors  in  Sidon  retain  their  pre-eminence,  and 
for  which  they  are  employed,  both  at  Damascus  and 
throughout  Syria.  Thus,  when  the  fire  was  laid  to  the 
beams  of  Tyre,  all  vestiges  of  their  skill  were  destroyed 
for  ever.  Perhaps,  if  the  architects  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  among  the  hills  of  Greece,  had  had  to  their  hand 
material  so  abundant,  and  so  easily  employed,  as  the 
forests  of  Lebanon  and  Galilee,  the  evidences  of  their  art 
might  have  perished  as  utterly. 

hy  seven  o'clock  we  were  in  the  saddle,  and  our  long 
cortt'ffe  filed  off  across  the  sandy  isthmus.  Our  course  was 
by  the  water's  edge  for  about  three  miles,  till  we  reached 
Ras-el-Ain  (**  The  Fountain-head"),  the  reservoir  or  foun- 
tain whence  T}Te  was  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  now  a 
ruin,  but  a  fine  one,  with  a  gushing  stream  of  water  run- 
ning useless  to  the  sea.  All  is  decay ;  but  nature  is  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  climbers,  evergreens,  and  maiden- 
hair fern,  decked  with  the  pearly  drops,  hang  gracefully 
over  the  mouldering  stones.  Between  Ras-el-Ain  and  the 
shore  to  the  south  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  city  of 
Pala3tyru8,  destroyed  by  Alexander,  who  removed  its  very 
stones — so  completely,  indeed,  that  we  could  not  perceive 
the  vestige  of  a  ruin. 
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Gradually,  the  son,  which  had  long  since  lit  up  Lebanon, 
lifted  the  shadows  from  the  nearer  hills.  For  about  six 
miles  we  rode  along  the  sands,  often  in  the  sea  itself,  till 
we  mounted  the  chalky  headland,  Ras-el-Abiad  ("  White 
Head"),  the  ancient  "Ladder  of  Tyre,"  and  had  left  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia.  A  ladder  of  rock,  it  may  truly  be 
called,  though  many  of  its  rungs  are  wanting ;  and  the 
ride  up  is  somewhat  perilous,  the  path  being  worn  in  the 
side  of  a  cliff,  without  the  slightest  ledge  in  places,  and 
the  sea  dashing  200  or  800  feet  below.  When  at  the  top, 
we  turned  to  cast  a  last  glance  at  the  scenes  we  had  left. 
A  broad  belt  of  sand,  fringing  a  rich  though  desolate 
plain,  stretched  away  to  the  north,  and  then  curving  in  to 
the  east,  ran  out  into  the  sea  for  a  mile,  forming  the  low 
point  on  which  Tyre  is  built.  North  of  Tyre,  we  could 
trace  this  belt  curving  again  towards  Sidon,  till  its  silver 
thread  was  lost  to  sight.  Within  this  sandy  girdle,  the 
plain  of  Phoenicia  stretched  for  a  width  of  from  two  to 
three  miles,  including  the  lower  rise  of  the  hills,  which 
appeared,  from  our  elevation,  to  be  part  of  the  plain  itself. 
This  richly-coloured  zone  we  could  follow,  till  far  into  the 
distance  near  Sarepta.  The  ridges  of  the  limestone  hills 
behind  varied  in  colour,  through  blending  shades  of 
purples,  reds,  and  yellows,  till  the  headland  on  which  we 
stood  shone  out  white  and  glittering,  studded  with  masses 
of  fossil  echinoderms.  Beyond  all  towered  the  snowy 
ranges  of  Jebel  Sunnin  and  Jebel  Sheikh  (Hermon),  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  distant.  The  pass  shut  out  all  view  to 
the  south  and  east.  The  landscape  was  one  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten  ;  and  fine  as  was  the  pictorial  impression, 
the  geographical  one  was  yet  clearer.  The  cliffs  overhead 
were  hung  with  myrtles,  arbutus,  bay,  and  many  oriental 
shrubs,  with  beautiful  tufts  of  maiden-hair  fern ;  among 
which  the  Greek  'j^artridge  (Perdix  saxatilis)  was  nimbly 
ronning,  and  chuckling  as  he  leapt  from  rock  to  rock ; 
while  the   large  kingfishers  were  hovering,   kestrel-like. 
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beneath  as,  and  making  swoops  at  their  tiny  qoarry.  The 
shapkan,  or  coney  {Hyrax  syriacns)  is  said,  but  on  some- 
what doubtful  authority,  to  inhabit  these  cliffs. 

Wc  soon  descended  into  a  stony,  crescent- shaped  plain, 
bounded  by  the  Jebel  Mushakka,  and  which  reaches  about 
six  miles  to  Ras-en-Nakura,  a  similar  mountain  pass.  As 
we  rode  along  the  shore,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
solitary  column,  rising  in  the  wilderness  half  a  mile  inland. 
Wo  turned  aside  to  examine  it,  and  after  scrambling 
among  stones  and  bushes,  where  we  had  to  leave  our 
horses  secured  to  trees,  found  a  considerable  extent  of 
ruins,  evidently  of  an  ancient  Phoenician  or  Jewish  city 
of  the  Roman  epoch,  of  which  not  a  record,  not  even  a 
tradition,  remains^  beyond  the  local  name  of  Iskandertyeh, 
derived  perhaps  from  the  Macedonian  period.  No  human 
habitation  was  in  sight ;  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder- 
noHH,  where  once  luxury  and  magnificence  had  reigned. 
T]\o  city  had  stood  upon  a  gentle  slope,  where  many 
gnarled  carouba- trees  concealed  its  traces,  till,  forcing  our 
way  through  the  tangle,  we  reached  the  column  which  had 
attracted  our  attention.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  quite 
perfect,  and  by  its  side  were  several  others,  broken,  but 
their  lower  portion  upright,  and  many  more  prostrate  from 
their  base.  We  were  able  clearly  to  trace  out  the  plan  of 
some  large  colonnaded  building.  On  one  side  stood  seven 
broken  shafts  at  equal  distances  in  a  row.  The  next  ruin 
worthy  of  remark  appeared  to  have  been  a  mansion  of 
importance,  with  the  marble  fountain  still  remaining  in 
the  centre  of  its  courtyard.  Further  on  we  came  upon  a 
piece  of  Roman  tesselated  pavement,  twenty-two  feet  long, 
and  very  nearly  perfect,  of  an  elaborate  pattern  with  floral 
devices.  Near  this  remained  in  situ  the  marble  vase  of 
a  large  fountain,  marking  the  courtyard  of  another  wealthy 
residence.  Climbing  over  heaps  of  ruins  for  400  yards 
further  again,  we  found  the  massive  stone  square  pillars 
iff  a  gateway  still  standing,  with  the  very  sockets  in  which 
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the  hinges  or  holts  of  the  gates  had  heen  fiEtstened,  and 
near  them  was  lying  a  monolith,  the  stone  capital  of  the 
gateway,  of  an  architecture  differing  from  the  ordinary 
Roman  character.  The  ornamentation  was  plain,  rather 
of  the  Egyptian  type,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lintel  an 
entablature,  apparently  representing  the  moon  supported 
on  each  side  by  a  fish,  perhaps  an  emblem  of  Ashtaroth  or 
Afitarte.  From  this  gateway  a  paved  road  ran  for  some 
distance  to  the  eastward,  deeply  indented  by  the  ruts  of 
chariot-wheels.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  how,  even  by 
earthquakes,  the  ruins  of  such  a  place  should  have  become 
so  generally  shapeless,  till,  further  on,  we  came  on  a  large, 
piece  of  wall,  still  standing,  of  Cyclopean  architecture, 
formed  of  huge  undressed  stones,  not  laid  in  courses,  but 
simply  fitted  together  as  could  be  best  contrived,  like  the 
pavement  of  modem  Italian  cities.  These  stones  easily 
become  dislodged,  and  when  fallen  in  heaps,  present  no 
traces  of  having  ever  been  employed  in  masonry.  Such, 
probably,  had  been  the  style  of  all  its  edifices*  relieved  by 
the  pillars  and  colonnades  we  had  observed.  What  a 
commentary  on  the  mutability  of  human  things  if  this 
mined  city,  nameless,  traditionless,  and  desolate  1  It 
'^  knew  not  the  time  of  its  visitation,**  and  now  a  stranger 
from  far  gropes  his  way  among  its  fallen  columns  and 
halls,  the  home  of  the  jackal  and  the  hyaena. 

Our  servants  and  mules  were  two  or  three  hours  in 
advance,  and  we  rode  sharply  across  some  stony  fields, 
till  we  reached  the  second  ladder,  Ras-en-Niikiira,  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  horses.  We  led  our  animals  on  till  we 
came  to  the  old  fort,  the  key  of  the  pass,  now  a  ruinous 
khan,  where  a  ragged  Arab  presents  the  thirsty  wayfarer 
with  a  draught  from  the  spout  of  an  earthen  pitcher,  and 
expects  a  backshish  of  a  farthing. 

Here  a  glorious  view  burst  upon  us  in  a  moment.  We 
stood  on  a  rocky  platform,  overhanging  the  sea,  the  rear 
closed  in  by  the  Jebel  Mushakka,  and  tall  clififs  beetling  just 
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behind  as,  white  in  froot  the  wide  expanse  of  the  plain  of 
Acre  stretched  in  its  whole  extent.  Then,  aa  the  eye  fol- 
lowing the  fringe  of  sand,  we  could  see  a  brown  knob  on 
the  coast  line,  the  town  of  Zib,  the  ancient  Achzib,  the 
frontier  town  of  Asber  ;  twelve  miles  off  we  could  plainly 
perceive  Acre,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  hghted  np  by  the 
sunshine  ;  and  eight  miles  farther  we  could  just  distin- 
gnisb  Caitfa,  nestled  onderthe  shelter  of  Carmel.    Grandly 
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old  Carmel  stretched  forth  its  neck,  a  long  ridge  or  "  hog's- 
back"  (xoipos),  rising  boldly  from  the  plain  in  the  east, 
and  dropping  gently  to  seaward.  Though  the  effect  of  a 
bold  headland  pushing  to  the  sea  is  absent  from  this  view, 
and  the  very  long  and  gradual  diminution  of  Carmel's 
elevation  to  the  westward  rednces  the  outline  almost  to 
tameness,  yet  the  great  length  of  the  ridge,  fifteen  milee 
from  the  place  of  Elijah's  sacrifice  to  the  Convent,  and  ita 
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definiteness  of  profile,  render  this  one  of  the  most  effective 
▼iewB  in  Palestine.  At  onr  feet  lay  a  smooth,  green  plain, 
well  cnltivated,  a  striking  contrast  to  that  we  had  jnst  left, 
and  dotted  here  and  there  by  groups  of  caronba-trees  and 
olive-groTes.  Then,  as  the  eye  turned  eastward  to  Galilee, 
and  noted  the  dark  green  and  black  hills  of  Issachar  and 
Zebolon,  what  a  history  rose  in  vision  at  the  glance  ! 
Behind  them  stretched  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  For  the 
first  time  we  were  looking  upon  Galilee.  Cana  lay  on 
that  slope.  Just  behind  that  hill  was  Sepphoris,  and  then 
Nazareth.  Down  that  spur,  far  away  to  the  left  and 
south,  lay  Megiddo,  and  beyond  it  Jehu  pursued  Ahaziah 
and  smote  him  at  Engannim.  The  silver  thread  far  away 
in  the  plain  marks  the  now  swollen  Kishon  ;  and  then  the 
eye  returns  to  CarmeL  We  could  only  join  in  shaking 
hands,  as  we  gazed  together  on  these  Bible  scenes,  and  in 
wishing  those  at  home  could  have  shared  the  prospect. 
It  may  be  that  associations  lend  enchantment  to  the  view, 
bat  it  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe  it.  It 
is  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  one  of  those  emotional  scenes 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Rapidly  descending  the  pass,  we  left  the  shore-road  at 
onr  right  at  the  ruins  and  well,  called  Ain  Mescherfi 
(identified  by  Dr.  Thomson  with  the  Misrephoth-maim  of 
Joshua  xi.  8,  though  it  perhaps  scarcely  fulfils  the  condi- 
tions of  the  history,  being  too  far  fi-om  Sidon),  where,  on 
the  damp  turf  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  trees,  travellers 
usually  camp  on  their  way  to  Acre.  We  turned  eastward 
across  the  plain  for  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  through 
olive- groves  and  tillage-plots  to  the  village  of  El-Bussah, 
where  we  had  determined  to  spend  our  Sunday.  It  is  a 
Christian  village  of  some  1,200  souls,  not  mentioned  by 
any  traveller  except  Van  de  Velde,  but  conveniently  situated 
within  an  easy  ride  of  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Kum  on 
the  plain,  for  those  who  wish  to  explore  either  the  natural 
history  of  the  district,  or  the  noble  ruins  of  the  Castle 
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Eulat  Kum  and  Malia.  We  cantered  up  on  the  fine  turf 
through  an  open  grove  of  gnarled  old  olive  and  locust- 
trees,  the  former  of  which  look  ancient  enough  to  have 
afforded  shade  in  their  youth  to  our  Lord  when  He  pro- 
hahly  passed  through  this  region  on  His  way  from  Galilee 
to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Riding  straight  through 
the  clean  and  rather  neatly •huilt  un walled  town,  we  found 
our  camp  ready  pitched,  and  the  English  ensign  floating 
over  a  small  field  close  to  the  other  side  of  the  village. 
Fig-trees,  now  nearly  bereft  of  leaves,  overhung  our  tents. 
A  motley  crowd  of  all  ages  and  sizes  had  to  be  pushed 
aside  to  reach  them.  Howadjis  are  rare  hero,  and  the 
European  dress  had  never  before  been  seen  by  half  the 
village. 
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DiNNKB  was  not  jet  ready,  nor  had  the  sun  set,  when  we 
reached  our  camp  at  El  Bnssah ;  so,  loth  to  lose  time  and 
opportunity,  I  sallied  forth  with  my  gun,  but  not  alone,  to 
surrey  the  neighbourhood.  At  least  fifty  small  boys 
crowded  round  me  as  volunteer  beaters,  notwithstanding 
whose  aid  I  succeeded  in  shooting  three  small  owls,  and 
the  great  grey  shrike  {Lanius  excuhitoTy  L.),  which  we  had 
not  hitherto  met  with.  The  owls — appropriately  called 
"  boomah  "  by  the  natives — were  the  variety  of  the  little 
owl  of  France  and  Italy,  distinguished  as  Athene  meri- 
dianalis,  Riss.,  and  very  oharacteristio  of  all  the  hilly  and 
rocky  portions  of  Syria.  Hidden  in  the  rocks  or  hollow 
olive-trees  during  the  day,  they  emerge  from  their  roosts 
before  dark,  and  commence  their  monotonous  **  Boomah, 
boomah,*'  before  any  of  the  large  owls  deem  it  prudent  to 
put  in  their  appearance.  Their  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  large  crepuscular  beetles;  and,  in  spite  of 
their  droning  chant,  sometimes  prolonged  too  far  into 
night  for  the  nerves  of  light  sleepers,  they  well  merit 
the  protection  which  superstition  has  accorded  to  them 
Uiroughout  the  East    It  is  certainly  this  little  species 
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which  stands  oat  on  the  coins  of  old  Athens,  the  emblem 
of  Minerva,  dignified,  yet  occasionally  grotesque  in  its 
motions,  with  all  the  gravity,  yet  without  the  heaviness, 
of  the  owls  of  our  own  woods  and  towers  ;  and  it  is  the 
only  kind  universally  distributed  and  everywhere  conmion 
and  familiar  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  the  Levant.  There  are 
no  less  than  five  different  Hebrew  words  rendered  by 
**  owl**  in  our .  Bible.  Some  of  these  are,  certainly, 
incorrectly  translated;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
unobservant  as  Orientals  generally  are  in  matters  of  natural 
history,  and  poor  as  is  the  ornithological  vocabulary  both 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  yet  at  least  three  of  the  owls  are 
specifically  recognised  in  both  languages.^  These  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  as  the  great  homed  owl  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  (Bubo  ascalaphiis,  Sav.),  the  scops-eared 
owl  (Scops  aldrovandiy  Gm.)  and  the  little  owl  in  question 
{Athene  meridionalu),  the  op  (kos)  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
^6  iS^  {mouka)  of  Arab  authors. 

On  my  return  to  the  camp,  I  found  it  surrounded  by  an 
inquisitive  crowd.  The  women  were  far  more  detehnined 
in  their  curiosity  than  either  the  men  or  the  bo}^,  though 
none  of  them  ventured,  without  leave,  to  peep  inside, 
even  after  they  had  seen  us  indignantly  chide  one  of  our 
lads  for  ungallantly  threatening  them  with  the  stick. 
They  were  pleasant-looking,  some  of  them  even  pretty, 
and  had  not  the  degraded  and  abject  look  of  the  Bedouin 
women.  Their  dress  was  unlike  any  costume  we  had  yet 
seen ;  consisting  of  rather  tight  blue  cotton  trousers  tied 
at  the  ankle,  slippers  without  stockings,  a  chemise  of 
cotton,  blue  or  white,  rather  open  in  front,  and  over  this  a 
long  dress,  like  a  cassock,  open  in  front,  with  a  girdle  and 
short  sleeves.  This  robe  was  plain,  patched,  or  embroi- 
dered in  most  fantastic  and  grotesque  shapes,  the  triumph 
of  El  Bussah  milliners  being  evidently  to  bring  together 
in  contrast  as  many  colours  as  possible.  The  head-dress, 
no  doubt  in  strict  accordance  with  the  S3rrian  **  Magaain 
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des  Modes/'  baffles  my  powers  of  description,  but  is  very 
interesting,  as  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  women 
of  Galilee  of  old.  Such  may  Mary  have  worn,  as  she 
daily  went  to  the  well  of  Nazareth.  It  is  called  the  semadi, 
and  consists  of  a  cloth  skoll-cap,  with  a  flap  behind,  all 
covered  with  coins — silver,  but  sometimes  gold — and  a 
fringe  of  coins  snspended  from  it  on  the  forehead.  Round 
the  face,  from  chin  to  crown,  are  two  stout  pads,  by  way 
of  bonnet-cap,  fastened  together  at  the  top.  But  outside 
of  these  pads  is  attached  a  string  of  silver  coins,  not 
lengthwise,  but  solidly  piled  one  on  another,  and  ham- 
mered severally  into  a  saucer- shape,  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  middle.  They  usually  commence  with  some 
half-dozen  Spanish  dollars  at  the  chin,  gradually  tapering 
np  to  small  Turkish  silver-pieces  of  the  size  of  sixpences 
at  the  forehead.  The  weight  is  no  trifle,  and  one  little 
girl,  whose  head-gear  was  handed  to  me  for  examination  in 
return  for  a  present  of  needles,  had  £30  worth  of  silver 
round  her  cheeks.  Many  Jiad  frontlets  of  gold  coins,  and 
I  saw  one  centre-piece  on  the  forehead  of  a  sheikh's  wife 
eonsisting  of  a  Turkish  £5  gold  piece.  All  the  young  ladies 
thus  carry  their  fortunes  on  their  heads ;  and  this  jewelry 
is  the  peculium  of  the  wife,  and  cannot  be  touched  by  her 
husband.  An  instance  in  which  a  Greek  priest  had 
msisted  on  the  payment  of  his  fees  out  of  the  head-dress 
of  a  widow  has  been  recited  to  me  as  a  case  of  grievous 
extortion.  It  is  certainly  not  a  becoming  coiffure,  nor  is 
it  improved  by  the  universal  exemption  of  the  hair  from 
the  touch  of  either  brush  or  comb.  At  length  we  got  rid 
of  our  visitors,  and  went  to  sleep  to  the  music  of  jackals 
and  of  dogs  returning  their  challenge,  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional dropping  shot  from  shepherds  to  keep  ofl*  the 
wolves. 

Next  day,  a  lovely  Sunday  morning,  I  was  roused,  soon 
after  dawn,  by  the  tinkling  of  the  little  church-bell,  the 
first  home-like  sound  I  had  heard  in  Syria,  and,  leaving 
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my  companions  nndistnrbed,  hurried  out,  anxious  to  see 
the  service  in  a  Syrian  village,  and  to  learn  something  of 
the  rites.  Our  tents  were  already  surrounded  by  spec- 
tators, from  among  whom  I  selected  a  boy  as  my  cicerone 
for  the  day.  The  church  itself  was  a  square,  flat-roofed, 
lofty  building,  with  two  rows  of  arches  from  east  to  west, 
four  in  each  row,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  very 
small  dome  and  a  Httle  Maltese  cross.  To  the  north-east 
comer  the  priest's  house  was  attached,  and  over  the  west 
end  were  two  chambers,  for  what  purpose  intended  I  did 
not  ascertain.  The  church  had  three  doors,  all  on  the 
south  side ;  one  from  the  priest's  house,  a  centre  one  for 
the  congregation,  and  a  third  at  the  south-west  end  for  the 
women.  The  windows  were  small  and  square  ;  but  there 
was  an  upper  tier  of  lattices  rather  larger — all,  of  course, 
unglazed.  There  were  only  two  pictures,  both  of  the 
conventional  Greek  type ;  one  of  the  Crucifixion,  over  the 
altar,  and  another  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  the  body  of 
the  church,  hung  against  a  piUar.  Over  the  door  was  a 
simple  Greek  cross,  with  an  hour-glass  on  each  side,  and 
above  it  a  piece  of  carved  marble — some  antique  fragment, 
which  had  been  found  on  the  spot.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  east  section  by  an 
iconostasis  answering  the  purpose  of  a  rood-screen  with 
three  open  doorways,  and  the  western  by  an  open  lattice 
with  wide  centre  doorway.  There  were  no  seats,  but 
three  open  railed  stalls  on  each  side  the  nave,  near  the 
screen. 

When  I  entered,  a  little  boy,  in  front  of  the  rood-screen, 
was  reading  the  Lesson,  in  the  tone  and  twang  of  a  second- 
class  National  School-boy.  The  church  was  very  full,  and 
many  of  the  girls  had  swarmed  out  into  the  male  compart- 
ment. I  remained  in  a  comer,  but  was  sent  for  several 
times,  and  compelled  at  length  to  take  my  stand  in  one  of 
the  cages,  close  behind  an  old  man,  who  must  have  been 
the  typical  parish-clerk.     In  front,  on  the  other  side,  was 
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the  Tillage  Bheikh,  and  in  the  stall  behind  him  a  yonng 
Greek,  evidently  a  rich  stranger.  The  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation betokened  by  their  dress  the  sqoalid  poverty  of 
Syrian  peasantxy,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  well-to-do 
appearance  of  the  village  outside.  The  priest  stood  in 
front,  in  the  centre  arch  of  the  rood-screen,  dressed  in  a 
cassock,  and  a  stole  over  it,  fastened  by  a  broad  girdle 
round  the  waist.  Over  this  he  wore  a  square  piece  of  silk, 
of  striped  pattern,  coming  down  to  the  heels,  by  way  of  a 
cope,  looking  very  much  like  a  portion  of  some  lady*s  dress. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  the  elements,  he  placed 
a  square  green  silk  handkerchief,  with  a  small  cross  embroi- 
dered in  the  centre,  over  his  shoulders.  The  service — 
which  was  conducted  partly  in  old  Greek,  and  partly  in 
Arabic,  flmd,  I  believe,  also  in  the  old  Syriac — was  read  in 
a  manner  and  with  a  rapidity  which  rendered  it  utterly 
unintelligible,  though  an  old  Service-book,  with  Greek  and 
Arabic  in  parallel  colunms,  had  been  politely  handed  to  me, 
and  my  neighbour  found  my  places.  There  were  many 
responses,  but  scarcely  any  one  except  a  few  little  boys 
accompanied  the  clerk,  who  grunted  them  forth  in  a  nasal 
sonorous  twang ;  while  for  all  his  chants  he  had  but  three 
semitones,  in  a  dreary  minor  key.  The  whole  scene  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  oriental  version  of  Hogarth's  pic- 
tore  of  the  sleeping  congregation.  When  the  Lessons  had 
been  read,  the  boy  retired ;  and  he  and  another  waved  a 
censer  of  incense  while  the  Communion-service  commenced 
in  Greek.  This  I  could  partially  follow,  even  without  my 
book,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  and  rapid  drone  in  which  the 
Greek  priests  always  recite.  Several  portions  are,  of 
course,  identical  with  those  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  oor  own  Prayer-book.  Contrary  to  the  usual  oriental 
custom,  the  people  were  mostly  uncovered,  though  some 
few,  in  Bedouin  dress,  had  retained  their  tarbooshes,  and 
dropped  their  shoes.  At  the  prayer  of  consecration,  all 
knelt  down,  uncovered ;  and  then  the  priest  came  forth 
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from  the  side-door,  and  walked  round  the  chorch  with  cnp 
and  paten.  Very  few  communicated ;  those  who  did  so, 
kneeling  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  in  front  of  the  altar. 
The  priest  dropped  a  sop  into  the  cup  ;  then,  taking  it  out 
with  a  gilt  spoon,  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  each  recipient. 
Seeing  preparations  for  an  ofifertory  collection,  I  sent  my 
boy  down  to  the  tents  with  a  slip  of  paper  for  a  couple  of 
shillings,  which  he  faithfully  and  quickly  brought,  in  time 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  animadversions  on  the  liberality 
of  the  Inglez,  which  I  should  certainly  have  otherwise 
incurred  (or  deserved),  in  the  valedictory  address  of  the 
priest,  who  looked  piteously  into  the  plate,  as  he  held  it 
forth  and  counted  its  contents  with  his  eye.  After  service, 
I  waited  and  introduced  myself  to  the  poor  old  man,  who 
showed  me  his  Service-books,  some  of  which  seemed  very 
ancient,  and  had  been  printed  at  Damascus,  the  later  ones 
at  Venice.  He  explained  to  me  the  poverty  of  his  people, 
yet  how  the  church  was  a  new  edifice,  lately  built  entirely 
by  themselves,  without  extraneous  aid,  in  consequence  of 
the  old  one  being  too  small,  but  after  having  had  to  wait 
for  ten  years  before  the  pasha  would  allow  the  erection  of 
a  new  Christian  church,  even  though  they  had  bribed  him 
largely  for  his  good  offices. 

I  found  the  old  sheikh  waiting  for  me  at  the  church- 
door.  He  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  house, 
which  consisted  of  a  large  lofty  bam,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  half  granary,  half  stable,  the  granary  open  to 
the  top,  and  a  few  steps  leading  up  to  the  dwelling  portion, 
these  steps  forming  in  part  the  manger  and  hay-rack  of  the 
camel  and  two  cows  which  were  feeding  there.  It  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  a  house  of  this  form  and 
arrangement  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  any  other  the 
circumstances  and  the  humiliation  of  our  Lord*8  birth  at 
Bethlehem.  Shut  out  from  the  already  crowded  khan.  His 
earthly  parents  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  some  poor 
cottage  close  by  (for  it  is  only  in  houses  of  the  poorer  sort 
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that  this  community  of  shelter  for  man  and  beast  exists). 
There,  either  from  their  poverty  or  hmnble  appearance, 
they  were  not  received  on  the  upper  platform,  where  every 
gaest,  bidden  or  unbidden,  ought  to  be  constrained  to  rest, 
but  were  left  below,  in  the  portion  usually  allotted  to  the 
cattle,  where  the  infant,  when  bom,  was  naturally  laid  at 
once  in  the  long  earthen  trough  which  serves  for  manger, 
and  into  which  the  fodder  is  pushed  from  the  floor ;  no 
other  place  of  safety  could  have  been  found,  supposing  the 
fjEunily  to  have  been  refused  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  accom- 
modation above. 

Aflerwards  M.  and  I  set  out  to  walk  and  read  among  the 
nuns  of  Massub,  a  little  higher  up  the  valley.  This  is 
another  extensive  town,  of  which  the  old  name  is  unknown, 
but  which  must  probably  have  been  one  of  the  towns  of 
Asher,  and  from  the  remains  of  which  El  Bussah  is  prin- 
cipally built.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  these  con- 
tinually-recurring ruins,  save  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
the  former  population,  and  the  illustration  of  the  phrase 
"  her  towns  "  following  the  mention  of  the  principal  city  of 
oren  a  smaU  district.  On  our  return  we  found  our  merry- 
eyed  sheikh  again,  and  this  time  on  very  serious  business. 
Armed  with  a  present  of  a  couple  of  fowls  and  a  basket  of 
eggs,  he  had  come  on  a  grave  matrimonial  speculation  on 
behalf  of  his  daughter,  a  rather  pretty  dark-eyed  maiden 
of  eighteen;  and  as  he  was  willing  liberally  to  forego  a 
dower  for  the  young  lady  and  her  facial  disc  of  coins  in 
consideration  of  the  English  alliance,  it  was  not  easy, 
without  ofiending  his  dignity,  for  the  bachelors  of  the  party 
to  decline  his  proposals.  However,  more  coffee  and  tobacco 
consoled  the  father,  who  soon  sent  a  fresh  token  of  amity 
in  the  shape  of  a  hamper  of  charcoal,  for  which,  of  course, 
we  were  expected  to  return  a  present  of  double  its  value. 

Early  next  morning  our  guides  arrived  to  conduct  us  to 
the  ruins  of  Eulat-el-Eum,  said  by  Dr.  Thomson,  and  I 
think  with  reason,  to  be  the  very  finest  in  Palestine. 
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For  three  miles  we  rode  throng  olive-groyes  and  stony 
floldfi,  till  in  front  of  a  low,  rocky,  min-erowned  hill,  we 
turned  to  the  left  np  the  Wady  Kom,  through  which  a 
bright  mountain  stream  mshes  towards  the  sea,  which  it 
ontors  near  the  town  of  Zih.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
wo  saw  two  fine  tawny  eagles  (Aquila  nctvioides,  Ouv.) 
alight  on  some  rocks  not  ha  from  us.  We  dismounted, 
find  got  within  easy  shot  by  stalking,  but  disgracefully  lost 
our  game.  By-and-by  we  came  to  an  ancient  water-mill, 
tioNtlod  in  a  luxuriant  but  wild  and  unfenced  orange-grove, 
iiiid  a  mile  further  on  to  another  corn-mill,  similarly  situated, 
whore  we  forded  the  river,  which  was  swarming  with  fish. 
II living  no  other  means  of  capturing  them,  we  contrived  to 
Nhoot  sovernl  in  shallow  water.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Mini  10  spocioH  which  we  obtained  in  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  and 
iiflorwurdH  in  the  Jordan  and  the  Jabbok  (Scaphiadon 
vufHhtit,  (hild.),  mistaken  by  Burckhardt  for  a  species  of 
ii'ttut.  Wo  also  collected  a  handful  or  two  of  fluviatile 
itholMlHh  (M^taHOfisU  pr(trf>sa^  Lam.  and  Neritina  Jordaniy 
Mioh.),  which  in  places  covered  every  stone.  The  wady 
uow  bocnnie  rapidly  narrower,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
tho  sun's  rays  never  penetrated  its  cool  and  tangled 
dopths,  where  maiden -hair  fern  mingled  in  fresh  luxuriance 
with  many  a  tender  shrub,  and  the  bright  red  berries  of 
the  arbutus  still  hung  from  its  green  boughs.  Every  now 
and  then  any  little  open  was  carefully  ploughed,  and 
Bedouin  with  their  goats  occasionally  appeared  among  the 
overhanging  clifis.  We  disturbed  a  pair  of  Bonelli*s  eagles, 
who  shook  their  wings  contemptuously  at  the  assault  of  our 
small  shot. 

Our  ride  occupied  three  and  a  half  hours  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and  three  miles  more  brought 
US  in  sight  of  the  castle,  on  a  spur  of  the  hills  which  pro- 
joct8  into  the  ravine,  above  ^Piiiich,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  its  only  describer,  it  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
010  feet     The  path  was  most  difficult,  from  tangled  bush 
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and  prickly  asparagus,  as  well  as  from  the  boulders  of  the 
stream,  which  we  had  repeatedly  to  cross.  The  gorge, 
however,  in  its  deep,  winding  recesses,  was  deliciously 
eool,  and  the  water  limpid  and  refreshing.  We  ate  onr 
eggs  and  oranges  nnder  the  cliff,  and,  leaving  our  horses, 
began  the  ascent  Amidst  the  thickets  we  soon  lost  each 
other  and  onr  guides,  but  contrived  to  reach  the  top  at 
last,  thongh  one  emerged  in  tatters,  and  the  other  well 
scratched  and  bleeding.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
written  description  of  this  almost  unknown  ruin — a  sort  of 
miniatnre  Gibraltar  of  the  olden  time ;  bnt  thongh  isolated 
as  the  rock  of  Calpe,  yet  it  still  more  strongly  reminds 
one  of  the  situation  of  Constantino  in  Algeria,  but  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  Imagine  a  tongue  of  rock  standing 
out  between  two  ravines,  upwards  of  600  feet  high,  its 
sides  almost  perpendicular  and  scarped  to  the  water's 
edge,  its  platform  about  200  yards  long,  and  not  more 
than  from  twelve  to  twenty  yards  wide,  whilst  behind  its 
neck  is  cut  off  by  a  deep  artificial  chasm,  whence  all  the 
stone  employed  in  building  it  has  been  quarried.  In 
many  places  the  rock  is  faced  by  buttresses  and  a  revet- 
ment of  very  large  stones,  smoothly  dressed,  with  the 
well-known  Jewish  or  Phoenician  bevel,  each  tier  of 
masonry  sloping  with  a  slight  inclination  inwards,  but  the 
next  course  projecting  about  three  inches  beyond  it,  so  as 
to  render  scaling  impossible.  By  these  means  the  base  of 
the  building  is  somewhat  extended  on  the  west  side. 
Some  of  these  reveting  stones  are  ten  feet  long,  and  the 
tiers  are  each  a  yard  high.  Above  the  buttressing  the 
whole  was  vaulted  in  a  very  different  style  of  masonry, 
without  any  bevel, « and  the  long  castle  had  stood  upon 
crypts  very  massive  and  solidly  arched.  In  the  southern 
portion  was  a  square  trap-door,  giving  access  to  a  long 
vaulted  chamber,  which  was  quite  perfect.  We  had  no 
means  of  descending  into  this,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  huge  reservoir  or  cistern.     Three  other  crypts 
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farther  to  the  north  are  quite  exposed  on  the  east  side, 
and  eyery  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  wall  stands  on  the 
platform  of  huge  stones,  enough  remaining  to  indicate  the 
familiar  nse  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  rains  of  the  saper- 
stractnre  still  retain  their  freshness  of  colour,  while  the 
berelled  buttressing  below  is  weathered  by  longer  ages  of 
eqiOBnre,  and  its  sombre  grey  strikingly  contrasts  with 
the  yellow  tinge  of  the  later  works.  The  castle  platform, 
though  highest  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  yet  constructed 
like  a  succession  of  fortresses,  each  of  which  seems  to 
baye  been  separately  defensible.  In  each  of  the  four 
compartments  were  distinct  water-tanks,  and  the  garrison 
might  have  fallen  back  to  the  keep  at  the  north  end, 
offering  a  desperate  resistance  at  each  line  of  works. 

In  ihe  centre  of  the  upper  building  at  the  north  end 
stands  an  octagonal  pillar  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  from 
which  sprang  eight  arches  to  the  four  corners  and  faces  of 
the  building.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  hall,  or,  more 
probably,  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  The  moulding  of  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  is  plain  and  simple,  of  the  Early 
Pointed  type,  and  the  same  pattern  occurs  in  many  frag> 
ments  of  the  upper  works.  On  one  side  two  upper  storied 
chambers  remain  entire,  with  only  their  west  wall  de- 
stroyed. The  lower  chamber  was  loopholed ;  the  upper 
one  had  only  a  narrow  postern  doorway.  The  northern* 
most  keep,  beyond  the  chapel,  is  forty  feet  lower  than  the 
others,  but  the  southernmost  next  the  fosse  must  have 
been  the  key  of  the  position,  with  its  massive  walls  twelve 
feet  thick.  Such  a  place,  with  but  a  handful  of  defenders, 
most  have  been,  before  the  introduction  of  cannon,  abso- 
lutely impregnable. 

It  is  strange  that  history  affords  not  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  origin  or  builders  of  this  fortress.  Its  modem  name 
tells  nothing,  being  merely  the  Castle  of  Kum,  or  '*  the 
Horn,"  the  name  of  the  wady.  And  yet  it  must  once 
have  been  the  key  of  the  passes  from  northern  Galilee  to 
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the  Plain  of  Acre,  and  the  variety  in  its  arehitectore 
proTes  that  it  was  yalned  and  oecnpied  throngh  a  long 
series  of  ages.  I  do  not  yentore  any  opinion  on  the 
qnestion  of  its  antiquity,  bat  the  beyelling  of  the  stones 
below  the  platform  proves  at  least  its  existence  as  a 
fortress  long  before  the  later  Roman  period.  According 
to  the  views  of  Dr.  Rosen,  the  learned  Consul  of  Prussia 
at  Jerusalem,  and  by  far  the  first  local  antiquary  in  Syria, 
there  are  three  epochs  of  the  megalithic  bevelled  archi- 
tecture. First  the  bevelled  edge  rather  wide  and  shallow, 
while  the  whole  face  of  the  stone  is  finely  dressed,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Haram  at  Hebron,  the  Wailing  Place  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  rains  of  Arak-el-Emir  in  Gilead.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  this  latter, 
which  was  built  by  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Josephus  Tobias,  a 
Hasmonean  prince,  about  290  e.g.,  we  have  a  clue  to  the 
architectural  chronology,  fixing  this  style  to  the  pne- 
Herodian  period.  Secondly  comes  the  deeply-bevelled 
edge,  with  the  face  of  the  stone  projecting  more  boldly, 
and  only  roughly  dressed.  This  Dr.  Rosen  ascribes  to 
the  Herodian  and  early  Roman  era,  and,  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  architectural  tastes  of  the  Herodian  family, 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  pne- Crusading  ruins  of 
Palestine  are  of  this  character.  Thirdly,  we  have  the 
roughly-bevelled  edge,  with  the  whole  of  the  face  of  the 
stone  boldly  standing  out,  but  only  hammer-dressed,  or 
left  as  it  was  hewn  firom  the  quarry.  This  is  assigned  to 
the  later  Roman  period,  and  we  shall  find  this  theory 
frequently  corroborated  by  the  chronology  of  many  well- 
ascertained  remains  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  Mr. 
Fergusson  would  assign  a  later  date  to  the  first  style,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  Arak-el-Emir  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  his  theory,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  many  of  the  ruins  in  question.  If  their  style  and 
their  megalithic  architecture  be  identical,  as  they  certainly 
are,  with  that  of  the  Castle  of  Hyrcanus,  we  can  have  no 
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proof,  apart  from  the  independent  testimony  of  history, 
that  they  are  not  of  a  date  long  antecedent  to  the  Herodian 
epoch. 

While  rejecting  at  once  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomson 
that  the  fortress  may  have  heen  Jewish,  yet  probably  the 
battresses  below  the  basement  tell  of  an  earlier  structure 
than  the  present  mins  above,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  the 
Selencid®,  if  not  earlier,  while  the  pointed  arches  and  thJB 
mouldings  of  the  pillars  seem  mmiistakably  Cmsading. 
For  the  determmation  of  the  rains  which  cover  Palestine, 
nothing  is  more  needed  than  some  systematic  exploration 
and  histoiy  of  the  Cmsading  and  earlier  Saracenic  epochs. 
While  our  Biblical  and  geographical  researches  are  com- 
paratively ezhanstive,  and  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
periods  have  not  been  overlooked,  no  geographical  ex- 
plorer, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  yet  devoted  himself 
specially  to  trace  ont  the  remains  left  by  our  Norman 
ancestors  of  their  long  and  hardly- won  dominion,  and  to 
elucidate  their  contemporary  history  by  an  examination  of 
their  existing  monuments. 

During  our  subsequent  journeys,  I  became  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  Kulat-el-I^um  must  have 
been  one  of  the  last  posts  held  by  the  Crusaders,  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Acre,  and  that  they  never  afterwards  repaired  or  used  it. 
It  seems  to  havn  been  one  of  a  chain  of  fortresses  which 
intersected  northern  Palestine,  and  kept  opeji  the  commu- 
nications between  the  country  south  of  Damascus,  and  the 
sea  at  Acre;  the  other  castles  being  those  of  Tibnin, 
Eulat-es-Shukif,  and  Banias.  These  will  be  described 
as  they  occur ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  identity  in  the 
architecture  and  plan  of  the  superstructure  of  all  four, 
which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual 
visitor.  They  form  as  it  were  a  chain  of  telegraph-stations, 
each  being  visible  from  the  one  on  either  side  of  it.  Of 
the  other  three  we  have  copious  and  exact  histories  to  the 
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present  day,  especially  of  Kulat-es-Shnkif,  the  flamed  Bel- 
fort  of  the  Crusaders.  In  most  of  them  there  are  traces 
of  earlier  substructures,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  three 
castles  the  Saracenic  additions  to  the  Crusading  defences 
are  clearly  visible.  There  are  none  such  at  Eulat  Koiiiy 
which  became  comparatively  valueless  when  both  the 
coast  and  the  interior  were  held  by  the  Saracens.  The 
old  bevelled  platform  may  be  accounted  for  with  reason- 
able probability  by  referring  it  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Seleucidse,  who  by  this  chain  of  strongholds  would  rivet 
their  hold  on  Galilee,  and  keep  open  their  communications 
with  the  coast.  The  lower  masonry,  on  Dr.  Rosen's  theory, 
would  refer  the  erection  exactly  to  this  epoch.  On  the  old 
base,  Boman,  Greek,  Crusader,  and  Caliph,  each  as  they 
held  possession,  applied  the  modifications  or  improvements 
of  their  own  period,  till,  last  of  all,  Turkish  apathy  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  besieger.  Time,  however,  has 
had  little  to  do  with  the  ruins  of  Kulat-el-Eum,  for  the 
chiselling  of  the  stone- work  is  fresh  and  sharp,  as  when 
the  walls  were  first  undermined  and  thrown  down. 

The  view  from  the  top  was  very  fine.  Away  to  the  north 
meandered  the  small  stream  of  the  Nahr  Herdawil,  a  feeder 
of  the  Kuru,  enclosed  in  fine  wooded  hills,  broken  by 
frequent  precipices  and  occasional  caverns.  Eastward 
we  could  descry  a  smaU  triangle  of  the  plain  of  Acre, 
and  overfall  the  blue  line  of  the  ''Great  Sea"  of  the  an- 
cients, the  horizon  of  which  must  have  been  distant  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  The  day,  the  atmosphere,  the  scene,  were 
all  in  harmony.  The  grandeur  of  the  desolation,  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy,  the  loveliness  of  nature,  combined  to 
form  a  magnificent  mind- picture.  After  a  long  rest,  during 
which  we  watched  the  gyrations  of  six  noble  griffons,  who, 
after  swooping  near  enough  to  ascertain  to  their  disappoint- 
ment that  our  prostrate  forms  were  not  yet  carrion,  had 
soared  in  wheeling  circles  till  we  could  only  by  our  glasses 
trace  their  flight,  we  scrambled  down.     We  had  to  make 
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our  way  thiongh  ft  tangle  of  arbotne,  laden  with  bri|^t 
red  frait  (not  onr  species,  bot  the  for  lighter  and  more 
omtunental  Arbutut  ondToekne),  bay,  pistachia,  lentisk, 
earonba- trees,  and  every  thom-Bbrub  imaginable,  with  an 
nndergronth  of  sage,  rosemary,  roe,  wormwood,  lavender, 
and  many  a  fragrant  weed.  Most  beantifnl  of  all  was  the 
delicate  cyclamen,  nestling  itself  nnder  every  stone,  and 
lavish  of  its  lovelinesB,  with  its  graceful  tnfte  of  blossoms 


varying  in  hue  from  purest  white  to  deepest  purple  pink. 
Bending  on  onr  horses,  we  walked  down  to  the  mill,  intent 
apon  the  ornithological  rarities  of  the  ravine. 

On  emerging  from  the  wady  we  galloped  across  the  little 
plain  to  a  low  hill  on  the  sonth  of  it,  on  whose  iiirther  slope 
towered  a  sohtary  colnmn.  El  Hamsin.  It  overlooks  the 
plain  of  Acre,  standing  aboat  150  feet  above  it,  and  is  a 
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much-weathered  pillar  of  ronnd  sioiiea  on  a  masshre  square 
pedestal.  No  mins  are  near  it,  and  it  most  have  stood 
alone.  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  ten  feet,  that  of  the 
shaft  thirty-three,  and  that  of  the  capital,  now  dislodged 
and  lying  on  the  grotind,  three  more,  making  forty-six 
feet  in  all.  The  shaft  consists  of  eleven  stones,  or,  with 
the  capital,  twelve.  There  is  another  similar  column  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain  of  El  Bnkaa  (Coele  Syria).  What 
might  this  lonely  pillar  have  been?  It  is  doubtless 
a  relic  of  the  Phoenicia  of  the  Grecian,  or  the  Herodian 
period. 

From  El  Hamsin  we  sent  on  our  horses  and  walked 
homewards,  finding  partridge  plentiful.  The  common  par- 
tridge of  Palestine,  excepting  in  the  Jordan  valley,  is  the 
Greek  partridge  {Caccabis  Boxatilitf  Bp.),  a  fine  red-legged 
bird,  much  larger  than  our  red-legged  partridge,  and  very 
much  bettor  eating,  with  white  flesh,  and  nearly  as  heavy 
as  a  pheasant.  If  not  identical  with  the  chukar  of  India, 
which  many  authors  maintain,  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  it, 
Uiougli  tlio  difToronces  are  sujfficient  to  enable  the  specimens 
to  bo  discriminated  at  sight.  This  bird  differs  much  in  its 
habits  from  our  grey  partridge,  being  never  found  on  the 
plains  or  in  com -fields,  but  only  on  the  rocky  hills,  where 
it  is  extraordinarily  abundant,  loving  most  the  low  brush- 
wood, among  which  it  runs  and  leaps  with  prodigious  swift- 
ness. We  also  came  across  hares  {Lepm  syriacusy  H.  and 
Ehronb.)  and  jackals,  and  put  up  a  golden  eagle.  With 
heavy  bags  we  reached  the  camp  after  nightfall,  and  enjoyed 
a  hearty  dinner  off  boiled  woodcock  and  partridge. 

As  the  weather  still  continued  lovely,  we  determine4 
to  prolong  our  stay  at  £1  Bussah,  certain  that  the  natural 
history  would  amply  repay  our  researches.  Having 
heard  reports  of  conies— or,  as  the  natives  term  them, 
tuhiHn — in  the  hills  to  the  north,  and  as  I  had  myself 
espied  one  dart  into  a  hole  among  the  ruins  of  Kulat 
Kum,  while  I  was  clinging  with  both  hands  to  a  rock,  and 
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my  gun  safely  Bltmg  behind  my  back,  we  despatcheJ 
Giaeomo  in  quest  at  daybreak.  The  others  started  for 
the  wady ;  B — ^t  was  busy  in  pickling  fish  and  soldering 
tins ;  while  I  remained  for  an  honr  or  two,  to  continue  my 
examination  of  the  village. 

First  I  paid  a  visit  of  compliment  to  our  second  sheikh. 
He  was  not  at  home ;  but  I  was  pleasantly  received  by 
his  mother,  his  pretty  wife,  and  his  bright-looking 
daughter,  the  would-be  bride,  who  were  busily  employed 
in  smearing  and  patting  down  fresh  mud  on  the  clay 
floor.  The  thrifty  housewives  of  several  other  village 
mansions  afterwards  invited  a  visit  from  the  stranger,  as 
he  passed  their  doors,  and  took  a  pride  in  exhibiting  their 
cleanly  interiors.  One  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the 
amazing  difference  between  the  social  position,  manners, 
and  appearance  of  the  women  in  a  Christian  village,  how- 
ever ignorant  and  neglected,  and  of  the  degraded  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Arabs  and  Metawileh  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  If  the  Gospel  had  done  nothing  more — if,  in 
measuring  its  blessings,  we  were  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  of  a  mere  humanising  agency — the  position  of 
woman  under  the  lowest  and  most  corrupt  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  compared  with  her  treatment  under  the  most 
refined  development  of  Mohammedan  monotheism,  would 
be  sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  One  sees  in  Syria 
the  Christian  worship  degraded  by  childish  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  the  spirit  has  long  left  the  empty  and  distorted 
form,  the  ignorance  of  the  priesthood  has  become  a  by- 
word and  a  proverb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of 
Islam  is  simple  and  noble  in  idea  and  in  form — learning 
of  a  certain  kind  yet  lingers  among  its  professors :  yet 
among  the  former,  woman  is  free  and  trusted-— among  the 
latter,  she  is  below  a  slave  ;  among  the  one,  social  virtue 
is  believed  in — ^the  others  <'  have  given  themselves  over  to 
work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness." 

The  houses,  excepting  the  very  poorest,  seem  all  alike. 

o 
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*£ach  has  a  coariyard,  with  a  high  wall,  for  the  goats, 
camels,  firewood,  and  bees.  At  the  end  of  the  yard  stands 
the  mnd-built  house,  with  a  single  door  opening  into  its 
one  room.  A  pillar  and  two  arches  mn  across  it,  and 
support  the  flat  roof.  The  door  opens  into  the  stable 
portion,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  where  horses  and 
camels  are  standing  before  the  manger  of  dried  mnd« 
Stepping  up  from  this,  the  visitor  finds  himself  at  once  in 
the  simple  dwelling-room  of  the  family.  A  large  matting 
of  flattened  rush  generally  covers  one  half,  and  a  few 
cushions  are  spread  in  the  comer,  near  the  onglazed 
window.  At  the  further  end  are  the  mud  stairs  leading 
up  to  the  roof,  the  summer  bedchamber  of  the  &mily. 
Furniture  there  is  none,  except  the  few  cooking  ntensib 
hanging  on  wooden  pegs,  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
for  holding  the  fire,  with  a  few  loose  iron  rods  across  the 
top,  and  the  quaint  wooden  cradles  of  the  babies,  apparently 
hereditary  heirlooms.  In  the  better  houses,  there  is  a 
mat  screen  across  the  platform,  behind  which  sleep  the 
single  women  and  girls. 

There  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  observance  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  village  architecture  here. 
On  the  top  of  every  house  is  a  wattled  booth  of  oleander 
boughs,  sometimes  of  two  stories,  vdth  a  wicker-work 
floor,  in  which  the  inhabitants  sleep  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  thus  continue  to  observe  the  Jewish  feast. 
The  tough  and  tenacious  leaves  of  the  oleander  never 
shrivel  or  fall  off,  and  form  an  effectual  shade  for  many 
weeks. 

Olive-oil,  goats'  hair,  and  tobacco,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  district ;  the  latter  being  exported  in 
some  quantities,  by  way  of  Acre,  to  Egypt.  Bee-keepingi 
also,  is  not  an  unimportant  item  of  industry,  and  every 
house  possesses  a  pile  of  bee-hives  in  its  yard.  Though 
similar  in  its  habits,  the  hive-bee  of  Palestine  is  a  different 
species  from  our  own.    We  never  found  Apis  mellifica,  L., 
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oar  domestic  species,  in   the  cotmtryy  though   it   very 
possihly  occurs  in  the  north ;  hnt  the  common  Holy  Land 
insect,  ApU/aseiata,  is  amazingly  abundant,  both  in  hives, 
in  rocks,  and  in  old  hollow  trees.     It  is  smaller  than  our 
bee,  with  brighter  yellow  bands  on  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men.    In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  other  species.     Its 
sting  also  is  quite  as  sharp.     The  hives  are  very  simple, 
consisting  of  large  tubes  of  sun-dried  mud,  like  gas-pipes, 
about  four  feet  long,  and  closed  with  mud  at  each  end^ 
leaving  only  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  large  enough  for 
two  or  three  bees  to  pass  at  a  time.     The  insects  appear 
to  frequent  both  doors  equally.     The  tubes  are  laid  in 
rows  horizontally,  and  piled  in  a  pyramid.     I  counted  one 
of  these  colonies,  consisting  of  seventy-eight  tubes,  each  a 
distinct  hive.     Coolness  being  the  great  object,  the  whole 
is  thickly  plastered   over   with   mud  and   covered  with 
boughs,  while  a  branch  is  stuck  in  the  ground  at  each 
end,  to  assist  the  bees  in  alighting.     At  first  we   took 
these  singular  structures  for  ovens  or  hen-houses.    The 
barbarous   practice   of  destroying  the  swarms  for  their 
honey  is  unknown.     When  the  hives  are  full,  the  clay  is 
removed  £rom  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  the  honey  ex- 
tracted with  an  iron  hook;  those  pieces  of  comb  which 
contain  young  bees  being  carefully  replaced,  and  the  hives 
then  closed  up  again.     Everywhere  during  our  journey 
we  found  honey  was  always  to  be  purchased,  and  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  many  culinary  purposes,   and 
especially  for  the  preparation  of  sweet  cakes.     It  has  the 
delicate  aromatic  flavour  of  the  thyme- scented  honey  of 
Hybla  or  Hymettus. 

But  however  extensive  are  the  bee  colonies  of  the  vil- 
lages, the  number  of  wild  bees  of  the  same  species  is  far 
greater.  The  innumerable  Assures  and  clefts  of  the  lime- 
stone rocks,  which  everywhere  flank  the  valleys,  afibrd  in 
their  recesses  secure  shelter  for  any  number  of  swarms ; 
and  many  of  the  Bedouin,  particularly  in  the  wilderness  of 
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Jadaea,  obtain  their  subsistence  by  bee-hunting,  bringing 
into  Jerusalem  jars  of  that  wild  honey  on  which  John  the 
Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness ;  and  which  Jonathan  had 
long  before  unwittingly  tasted,  when  the  comb  had  dropped 
on  the  ground  from  the  hollow  tree  in  which  it  was  sus- 
pended. The  visitor  to  the  Wady  Eum,  when  he  sees 
the  busy  multitudes  of  bees  about  its  cliffs,  cannot  but 
recall  to  mind  the  promise,  **  With  honey  out  of  the  stony 
rock  would  I  have  satisfied  thee."  There  is  no  epithet 
of  the  land  of  promise  more  true  to  the  letter,  even  to  the 
present  day,  than  this,  that  it  was  **  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.** 

Having  explored  the  village  itself,  B — t  and  I  mounted 
and  rode  sharply  after  our  companions,  to  examine  further 
the  riches  of  the  Wady  Kurn.  Leaving  our  horses  in 
charge  of  an  Arab  at  the  mill,  who  took  care  to  be  paid 
his  backshish  in  advance,  we  set  off  on  foot  and  soon 
flushed  a  very  fine  owl,  of  the  same  species  as  one  we 
had  disturbed  the  day  before,  and  nearly  as  large  as  the 
great  eagle  owl  of  Central  Europe.  He  was  concealed  in 
the  dense  foliage  of  a  carob-tree  {Ceratonia  siliqua^  L.) 
overhanging  the  stream,  and  under  which  we  had  stood  a 
few  minutes  before  he  stole  away,  when  we  followed  him 
with  our  glasses  till  he  lighted  under  a  cliff.  Keeping 
the  spot  steadily  in  view,  wo  scrambled  up  to  it,  when  I 
had  the  delight  of  bringing  down  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
great  flsh-eating  owl  of  India  (Ketupa  ceylonensis,  Gm.). 
This  owl,  equal  in  size  to  the  Bubo  ascalaphns,  Sav.,  the 
eagle  owl  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  has  the  long  bare  tarsi  or 
legs,  and  the  huge  claws  of  the  osprey,  admirably  adapted 
for  seizing  and  holding  its  slippery  prey.  But  the  great 
interest  of  this  capture  lay  in  the  fact  of  our  thus  dis- 
covering on  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  bird 
which  has  never  hitherto  been  found  west  of  Southern 
India,  although  its  eastward  range  extends  to  China.  It 
was  the  first  and  the  most  remarkable  instance  which 
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came  tmder  our  notice  of  the  extension  of  the  Indian 
&nna  to  Syria ;  and  to  an  enthusiastic  ornithologist  one 
such  discovery  was  a  rich  reward  for  many  days'  toil. 
How  so  marked  and  peculiar  a  species  has  extended  its 
range  to  such  a  distance  from  its  known  locality  is  difficult 
to  explain,  hut  possihly  it  may  yet  he  traced  in  the  wooded 
portions  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  though  it  certainly 
does  not  inhabit  Egypt.  It  could  not  easily  have  selected 
a  better-stocked  fish-pond  than  the  Wady  Kum,  however 
far  it  had  wandered. 

In  climbing  the  rocks  soon  afterwards,  to  examine  a 
cave,  I  heard  a  singular  whining  chatter  within,  and  on 
creeping  into  its  recesses,  a  stone  thrown  up  roused  from 
their  roosting  places  a  colony  of  large  bats,  the  soft  wavy 
flap  of  whose  wings  I  could  hear  in  the  darkness.  How 
to  obtain  one  I  knew  not,  but  on  vigorously  plying  my 
signal  whistle,  all  the  party  soon  gathered  to  my  help.  B. 
suggested  smoking  them  ;  so  a  fire  of  brushwood  was 
kindled,  and  soon  two  or  three  rushed  out.  Two  fell  to 
our  shot,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself  the  possessor 
of  a  couple  of  large  fox-headed  bats,  of  the  genus  Pteropus 
[XaniJuirpyra  agyptuica),  and  extending  20i  inches  from 
wing  to  wing.  As  none  of  the  bats  of  Palestine  are  yet 
kaown,  this  was  a  great  prize,  and  another  instance  of  the 
extension  westward  of  the  Indian  fauna.  The  owl  and 
the  bat  were  no  ill-omened  creatures  to-day,  but  made  it 
deservedly  cretd  notanda,  the  red-letter  day  of  El  Bussah. 

The  geology  of  this  district  varied  slightly  from  what 
we  had  previously  examined.  From  Ras-el-Abiad  we  ap- 
peared to  have  got  on  an  upper  stratum  of  calcareous 
limestone,  overlying  the  crystalline,  and  which  had  pro- 
bably been  denuded  farther  north ;  but  all  the  way  up 
the  Wady  Eum  there  was  no  sign  of  any  irregular  dis- 
turbance of  the  deposits,  all  being  perfectly  horizontal. 
In  the  cretaceous  superficial  limestone  we  found  a  few 
fossils  of  the  epoch  of  the  Norfolk  chalk.     Outside  the 
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wady,  the  Btratifieation  dipped  in  places  to  the  south  and 
west,  bat  very  slightly.  The  upper  limestone  was  generaUy 
yellow,  but  overlaid  £rom  time  to  time  with  a  whitish 
variety  in  horizontal  beds,  varying  £rom  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  in  thickness.  The  lower  beds  may  be  referred  to 
the  Jurassic  period ;  and  after  these  had  been  partly 
water-worn  and  denuded,  the  chalky  limestones  have  filled 
in  their  inequalities,  affording  sufficient  indications  of  their 
geological  age  by  the  fossils  mentioned  above,  and  which 
we  afterwards  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  higher  parts  of 
Carmel. 
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The  falling  barometer  warned  us  not  to  expect  a  long 
continuance  of  fine  weather;  we  therefore  hastened  oar 
departure,  and  were  off  soon  after  sunrise,  intending  to 
spend  a  few  hours  at  Acre,  and  reach  Caiffa  at  the  foot 
of  Carmel  for  the  night.  As  we  walked  on  through 
the  olive-groTes,  we  were  startled  by  a  large  ichneumon, 
which  scudded  across  our  path  with  the  gait  of  a 
polecat,  on  its  return  from  its  nocturnal  rambles.  It 
was  almost  as  large  as  a  badger,  which  it  resembled  in 
colour.  We  pursued  it  to  its  hole,  and  set  a  trap,  which 
a  servant  was  to  return  next  day  to  visit.  Seeing  a  native 
watching  our  operations,  as  he  thought  unseen,  we  took 
the  precaution  of  afterwards  saluting  him,  and  discovering 
his  name. 

Through  a  rich  but  neglected  plain  of  alluvial  soil, 
with  many  decaying  remains  of  old  vineyards,  and  a  few 
straggling  palm-trees  here  and  there,  we  rode  on  for  five 
hours,  leisurely  collecting  by  the  way,  till  we  reached  the 
famous  Acre.  The  plain  was  abundantly  stocked  with 
game  of  every  kind.     In  the  lower  and  swampy  portions 
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we  beard,  thongh  we  conld  not  see,  the  Francolin,  once 
the  dainty  of  Italian  epicures,  bat  now  ntterly  extinct  in 
Europe.  It  is  still  frequent  in  Cyprus,  and  in  all  the  low- 
lands of  Syria,  and  is  well  known  to  Anglo-Indians  by  the 
name  of  the  black  partridge.  Of  plover  we  found  and 
obtained  abundance  of  many  sorts,  golden,  green,  and 
Kentish,  winter  visitants  from  Europe,  and  the  red- 
throated  and  Asiatic  dottrels  from  Eastern  Russia.  The 
pretty  and  lively  little  cisticole,  well  known  in  Sicily  and 
Algeria,  a  warbler  smaller  than  our  wren,  frequently  rose 
lark-like  from  the  tufts  of  rushes,  and  was  added  to  our 
collection  ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  stocked  with  birds  of 
prey  of  every  kind,  from  eagles  and  falcons  to  harriers  and 
sparrow-hawks.  As  there  was  no  cover,  these  were  very 
difficult  of  approach,  but  M.  secured  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
common  buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris,  L.),  by  the  judicious 
use  of  an  ass  as  his  stalking-horse.  0/  plants  there  were 
very  few  in  blossom,  fewer  than  on  the  plain  of  Phcenicia, 
and  far  fewer  than  in  the  sheltered  valley  of  the  Eum. 
Still  some  straggling  antirrhinums,  and  large  bunches  of 
bright  yellow  chrysanthemum  were  not  to  be  despised  in 
the  month  of  December.  Very  different  must  have  been 
this  fertile  expanse  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  rich 
heritage  of  Asher,  who,  content  to  continue  on  the  sea- 
shore and  to  abide  in  his  creeks,  left  Accho  and  Achzib  in 
the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  peacefully  ''  dipped  his 
foot  in  oil,'*  for  here  *<  his  bread  was  fat,  and  be  yielded 
royal  dainties."  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Gen.  xlix.  20.) 

There  is  but  a  single  gate  on  the  land-side  into  Acre, 
and  this  is  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Here  we  halted,  and 
then,  riding  into  the  town,  left  our  horses  in  the  bazaar 
and  walked  round  the  fortifications,  after  obtaining  a  pass 
from  the  commandant.  It  has  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
its  shattered  ramparts  bristle  with  old  and  badly-mounted 
guns.  The  place  is  squalid  and  miserable,  with  a  ruined 
mosque  battered  to  pieces  by  Admiral  Stopford's  cannon- 
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balls,  many  of  which  are  still  lying  about.  Very  few  traces 
of  the  Crasaders'  stronghold  can  be  seen.  They  are  chiefly 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  and  walls,  in  the  vaulted 
cellars,  the  feature  of  the  place,  and  in  a  few  arches  here 
and  there.  Every  wall  and  house  facing  the  sea  is  spotted 
and  punched  by  artillery,  and,  though  twenty-three  years 
have  passed  since  the  last  bombardment,  little  has  been 
done  to  repair  the  damage.  In  one  filthy  corner  we  came 
apon  the  battered  and  neglected  tombs  of  two  English 
officers,  Major  Oldfield,  killed  in  a  sortie  when  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  repulsed  Napoleon,  and  another,  who  fell  under 
Stopford.  Little  as  it  suggests  of  Scriptural  association, 
Acre  must  always  be  a  deeply  interesting  spot,  the  last 
foothold  of  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine,  where  the  remnant 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  was  so  horribly  butchered,  and 
also  as  the  place  where  Sir  Sydney  Smith  '*  marred  the 
destiny  "  of  Napoleon.  Once  only  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  once  again  in  the  New,  as  the  Ptolemais 
at  which  St.  Paul  touched  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  we 
seem  at  Acre  to  be  transported  to  the  West,  and  to  the 
wars  of  Europe,  and  are  brought  down  to  the  day  when 
the  unhappy  intrigues  of  modem  politics  compelled  us 
to  aid'  in  expelling  from  Syria  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  the 
only  governor  under  whom  the  country  ever  knew  security 
for  life  or  property. 

Leaving  Acre,  a  ride  of  four  hours  along  the  sands  by 
the  water*8  edge,  with  the  long  sloping  ridge  of  Carmel  in 
front,  brought  us  to  OaiSa.  Our  horses  were  somewhat 
&tigued,  poor  **  Beirut  '*  lingered  far  in  the  rear.  He 
had  been  very  loth  to  leave  Acre,  and  had  anxiously 
scanned  the  outskirts  of  the  walls,  scratching  and  whining 
whenever  his  canine  fancy  suggested  a  spot  suitable  for 
camping,  on  which  he  would  sit  and  howl  in  vain,  endea-* 
vouring  to  recall  us  to  a  halt.  But  the  traveller  must  be 
wearied  indeed  who  is  not  interested  by  the  ride.  The 
little  Nahr  Naman,  the  ancient  Belus,  was  soon  crossed — 
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80  shaUow  as  it  soaked  through  the  sand  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  that  it  wetted  little  more  than  the  fetlocks  of  our 
horses.  Higher  up  it  is  deeper,  and  its  hanks  are  swampy 
and  treacherous  in  places.  We  conld  liot  hnt  call  to  mind 
the  story  of  the  Greeks,  that  from  the  chance  discovery  of 
some  sailors  of  this  spot,  our  crystal  palaces  and  all  the 
other  marvellous  fahrics  of  glass  in  modem  times  date 
their  origin.  Some  travellers  have  imagined  they  coald 
trace  a  foundation  for  the  tradition  in  the  vitreons  and 
smelted  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  the  hanks  of  this 
stream,  hut  we  were  unahle  to  detect  anything  heyond  an 
ahundance  of  hright  clear  flints  in  any  part  of  its  oonise, 
though  we  often  afterwards  traversed  the  district.  Not 
that  we  need,  therefore,  reject  the  tradition,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  sand,  silica,  and  sea- weed  in  juxtaposition  may 
easily  have  led  to  their  fortuitous  combination ;  and  the 
discovery  would  not  be  lost  on  the  observant  PhoenicianB. 
As  Acre  was  in  the  lot  of  Issachar,  perhaps  the  "  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sands,'*  promised  as  well  bA  '*  the  abun- 
dance of  the  seas,''  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xzziiL), 
may  be  explained  by  the  glassy  treasures  of  the'  sand  of 
the  Belus. 

The  late  storms  had  strewn  the  wide  shore  with  shells, 
and  many  times  we  dismounted,  till  bags  and  pockets  were 
stored  with  souvenirs  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kishon. 
The  shells  were  chiefly  of  the  common  Mediterranean  sorts, 
Donax-  trunculus,  Pectunculua  glycimeris,  TelUna  cobUb  and 
planata,  Cerithium  iMditerraneum,  but  especially  the  deli- 
cate purple  sea-snails,  Janthina  fragiUs,  and  Janthina 
globosa,  seldom  found  in  any  quantity,  except  after  a 
storm,  and  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Tyrian  dye.  The  mistake  is  a  natural  one,  from 
the  unique  purple  colour  of  the  shells,  and  from  its  pecu- 
liar abundance  on  these  shores.  Many  of  these  little  shells 
contained  the*  inhabitant  alive,  and  had  the  curious  rafts 
and  floats  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  animal  carries 
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its  eggs  and  yotmg  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  ocean.  Widely 
differing  in  their  habits  from  most  other  moUnscs,  these 
little  ereatores  live  in  mid-ocean,  and  far  from  shores  or 
sands,  haying  no  power  to  sink  nantilns-like  below  the 
sorface.  From  the  uncertainty  of  their  appearance  on 
the  coasts,  and  the  small  number  of  the  stranded  shells 
which  contain  the  fish,  it  is  most  improbable  they  could 
be  used  to  any  extent  in  dyeing,  though  they  do  exude  a 
purple  juice  in  very  small  quantities. 

Other  evidences  of  storms  strewed  the  sands,  the  grim 
skeletons  of  many  a  coaster,  driven  high  on  shore,  stripped 
of  all  but  the  main  timbers,  which  still  stood  erect,  in 
black  groups  here  and  there,  the  favourite  perches  of  the 
osprey  and  the  cormorant.  In  a  westerly  or  north- 
westerly gale,  the  whole  of  the  bay  is  completely  open, 
and  even  with  a  south-west  gale  the  wind  sweeps  round 
the  base  of  Carmel  with  such  violence  as  to  drive  on  shore 
any  vessel  which  cannot  work  out  to  sea.  There  fs  also 
a  ground  current  which  sets  strongly  against  the  mouth  of 
the  Kishon.  This  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
when  we  forded,  two  hours  from  the  Belus,  the  Mukatta 
or  Kishon.  Riding  out  into  the  sea,  we  crossed  on  the 
top  of  the  sandy  bar,  where  the  waters  scarcely  reached 
to  our  horses'  knees,  and  felt  almost  disappointed  to  find 
that  ancient  river  had  become  so  scanty  a  rill.  Yet  for 
several  miles  above  the  bar  it  varies  from  six  to  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  three  months  later  we  were  compelled 
at  this  spot  to  swim  our  horses. 

So  rapidly  does  the  drift  choke  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
that  sometimes  during  the  dry  season  its  channel  is 
completely  obliterated,  and  its  waters  merely  percolate 
through  the  sands  underneath.  Then  comes  a  flood,  and 
the  swollen  torrent,  violent  as  when  it  swept  away  the 
hosts  of  Sisera,  dashes  through  the  sandbanks,  hollowing 
a  new  course  for  itself,  which  remains  till  the  coming 
season.     Owing  to  the  steady  silting  of  the  sand  from  the 
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south-west,  the  month  of  the  river  is  gradnaUy  working 
its  way  to  the  northwards,  and  forming  a  sandy  but  not 
barren  delta  on  its  left  bank,  which,  within  the  memory  of 
living  man,  has  been  advanced  for  more  than  a  mile.  We 
lingered  a  short  time  near  the  Kishon's  month,  allnred 
by  the  many  buzzards,  sea-gulls,  and  plover  of  various 
species  which  swarmed  on  the  sands  or  in  the  marshes ; 
and  thence  a  short  half  hour  by  the  side  of  sandy  but  fer- 
tile gardens,  filled  with  fine  date-palms  and  orange-groves, 
brought  us  to  Caifia,  with  its  crumbling  shattered  walls, 
and  an  English  frigate,  the  only  vessel  in  its  roadstead.  A 
Turkish  sentry  leaned  against  the  back  of  a  rock,  from  the 
top  of  which  M.  brought  down  a  too-confiding  kingfisher  as 
we  entered.  We  had  seen  a  few  miserable  places  in  Syria, 
but  the  filth  and  squalor  of  the  streets,  or  rather  gutters  of 
Caifia,  outdid  all  the  collections  of  sewerage  through  which 
we  had  ever  had  to  wade,  always  excepting  Tyre. 

Gaifia  is  generally  stated  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sycaminum,  a  Greek  and  Roman  town,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings.  Though  the  prince  of 
Palestine  geographers,  Dr.  Robinson,  unhesitatingly  adopts 
this  conjecture^  careful  investigation  of  the  city  and  the 
neighbourhood  have  led  me  to  believe  that  Caifia  is  ex- 
clusively mediaeval  and  modem,  and  that  we  must  fix  the 
site  of  Sycaminum  at  the  point  of  land  a  mile  and  a-half 
to  the  westward.  That  site  is  marked  by  a  few  aged 
palms,  and  by  gardens  enclosed  by  clumps  of  ungainly 
prickly  pear,  but  the  whole  area  is  constantly  quarried 
for  building  stone,  being  one  mass  of  foundations,  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  sculptured  marble.  The  extent  of 
these  ruins  is  considerable,  the  importance  of  the  buildings 
being  evident  from  the  size  of  the  substructures.  It 
could  have  been  no  mere  village  or  suburb  of  a  city,  for  in 
one  place  a  long  portion  of  wall  has  recently  been  ex- 
posed. In  Caiffd  itself  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity, 
save  the  fragments   brought   from  these  ancient  ruins. 
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Probably  Sycaminiim  was  destroyed  when  Syria  was  first 
lost  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  very  soon  after  Caifia  * 
rose,  in  a  more  convenient  and  defensible  situation  close 
to  the  rise  of  Oarmel,  occupying  the  only  point  where  the 
hill  rises  from  the  shore  without  the  intervention  of  even 
a  narrow  strip  of  beach,  and  less  accessible  to  cavalry 
raids  than  the  old  site,  which  was  open  to  marauders 
&om  the  plains  both  of  Acre  and  Sharon. 

After  riding  through  the  town  we  found  our  camp 
pitched  in  a  dilapidated  garden,  with  a  few  stunted  palms 
and  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  adjoining  the  western  gate, 
and  about  100  yards  from  the  sea.  The  English  Consul's 
house  on  the  city  wall  overlooked  the  spot ;  the  herbage 
was  almost  a  fine  turf,  and  our  situation  on  it  seemed 
delightful.  But  we  were  soon  to  discover  our  mistake. 
The  thunder-clouds  which  had  been  threatening  in  the 
horizon  all  day  burst  upon  us  in  torrents  half  an  hour 
after  our  arrival.  However,  M.  and  I  set  out  after 
dinner,  with  a  lantern,  to  call  on  the  Consul.  The  city 
gate  was  locked,  but  we  were  told  of  a  hole  in  the  wall 
near  the  sea  by  which  we  could  reach  his  house,  though 
the  guard  could  not  possibly  admit  us  through  the  gate 
after  dark.  Heartily  amused  at  the  wisdom  of  this 
military  regulation,  which  locked  the  gates  for  safety  at 
night,  but  directed  invaders  to  the  unscrutinised  breach 
in  the  fortifications,  we  groped  our  way  through  the  rain 
to  the  shore,  and  found  a  lofty  wall  running  into  the  sea. 
Like  everything  Turkish,  it  was  in  decay,  and  a  few  yards 
beyond  the  water's  edge  we  perceived  a  hole  up  to  which 
we  could  scramble  dry-shod  on  the  rocks.  Sitting  down 
here,  and  reconnoitring  the  gap  with  our  light,  we  found 
the  se»  knee- deep  on  the  other  side.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  down  in  our  hole  and  off  with  our  lower 
garments  before  wading.     This  accomplished,  we  sat  down 

*  It  was  Timted  by  Snwnlf,  and  mentioned  under  this  name  in  a.d. 
1102. 
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and  dressed  on  the  shore,  an  Arab  guard  scmtinising  us 
meanwhile  very  sospicioosly  with  his  lantern  (not  a  bnll*8- 
eye).  After  this  fashion,  at  nine  p.m.  we  introduced  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Sandwith,  H.B.M.  Yice-Consul,  to  whom  I 
am  most  deeply  indebted  for  kindnesses,  assistance,  and 
information  freely  offered  for  many  consecutiTe  months. 
With  the  exception  of  two  vice-consuls,  members  of 
foreign  mercantile  firms,  Mr.  Sandwith  was  the  solitary 
European  resident  in  Caiffa,  where  there  was  then  neither 
English  Missionary  nor  merchant ;  but  happily  his  literary 
and  scientific  tastes  render  his  isolation  more  endurable 
than  it  could  be  to  most  men.  Over  English  tea  we 
chatted,  till  long  past  midnight,  of  the  country  and  its 
topics.  As  the  rain  continued  to  descend,  he  warned  us 
that  we  had  pitched  upon  a  dangerous  spot,  and  hoped 
we  should  not  be  washed  out  of  our  beds  before  the 
morning. 

I  was  roused  about  five  a.m.  by  finding  a  stream  of 
water  running  into  my  bed,  and  on  feeling  for  my  sHppers 
was  horrified  to  find  them  afloat.  Sad  lamentations  were 
wafted  from  the  other  tents,  and  soon  a  servant  appeared 
with  a  lantern,  and  the  extent  of  the  disaster  was  revealed. 
Just  above  the  garden  was  a  little  canal,  which  had  over- 
flowed, and  we  were  absolutely  camped  in  the  middle  of 
a  stream  ;  but  our  mackintosh  sheets,  which  we  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  turn  over  our  sheepskin  beds,  had  in 
a  great  measure  saved  them.  A  sloping  trench  was  soon 
dug  above  our  tents  to  divert  the  stream,  and  another 
below  them  to  drain  it  partially,  but  not  before  the  whole 
of  our  baggage  and  our  boxes  were  saturated  at  the 
bottom.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  up  on 
a  camp-stool  in  our  dressing-gowns,  rubbing  our  feet,  and 
keeping  up  the  circulation  with  a  little  brandy  and  cold 
tea  till  dawn,  when  coffee  could  be  got  from  the  town. 

Soon  after  the  gates  were  opened  Mr.  Sandwith  appeared 
over  the  top  of  a  pair  of  huge  boots,  to  condole  with  us. 
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As  he  had  only  bachelor  quarters  himself,  he  advised  us 
at  once  to  go  up  to  the  convent,  where  we  would  be  com- 
fortably lodged  till  our  stores  were  dried  and  the  bad 
ireather  had  passed.  He  encouraged  us  by  the  promise 
that  he  would  himself  join  us  for  a  couple  of  days.  At 
once  we  proceeded  to  load,  and  started  up  Mount  GarmeL 
It  was  the  fruitful  field  or  the  vineyard  of  God ;  but,  alas ! 
the  excellency  of  Oarmel  is  gone  ;  there  is  not  a  vine  on 
its  bare  and  rocky  slopes,  though  its  foot  is  well  clad  with 
ancient  olive-trees.  We  all  walked  up  the  hill  in  a  torrent 
of  rain,  preceding  our  baggage,  and  received  a  kindly 
welcome  from  the  friars,  who  are  of  the  Carmelite  order, 
"  discalceatorum,'*  and  nearly  all  Italians.  After  a  hearty 
breakfast  on  eggs,  coffee,  brown  bread  and  honey,  B.  and 
I  started  to  descend  the  south  side  of  the  hill  in  the  rain, 
thinking  it  safer  to  do  so  than  to  sit  in  wet  clothes  till 
another  suit  could  be  dried.  The  mist  and  rain  were  too 
dense  to  permit  any  view  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  as  we 
descended  the  zigzag  path  to  its  commencement ;  but  we 
prolonged  our  walk  by  the  shore,  and  procured  a  few 
birds,  among  them  the  redshank  of  our  English  marshes, 
and  the  Manx  shearwater,  the  mysterious  ghost-bird  of 
the  Bosphorus,  so  common  likewise  in  our  northern  seas. 

We  returned  at  dark,  and  found  all  dry  and  comfortable 
within  the  walls.  None  of  us  suffered  from  our  night's 
soaking  and  exposure;  and,  doubtless,  our  plain  fare, 
hard  work,  with  sponge-baths  and  quassia,  were  admirable 
preventives  against  the  rheums  and  agues  of  the  country. 

The  brother  in  waiting,  a  good-natured-looking  young 
friar,  from  Turin,  was  always  moving  about,  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  seeking  to  promote  our 
comfort  so  far  as  the  rules  of  his  order  and  the  capa- 
hihties  of  the  house  would  permit.  In  this  land,  where 
hotels  are  unknown,  and  in  situations  like  this,  where,  if 
there  were  any,  they  could  not  be  maintained,  one  does 
not  feel  disposed  to  criticise  monastic  orders,  and  one 
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can  realise  the  uses  and  value  of  religions  houses  to  the 
traveller  in  the  middle  ages.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as 
exists  here,  and  as  existed  once  in  England,  monastic 
houses  are  practically  a  great  public  boon,  and  there  is 
no  substitute  to  take  their  place.  The  wayfarer  finds 
himself  at  once  at  home,  where  the  rule  is  that  of  universal 
hospitahty  to  all  comers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
countrymen  who  travel  under  the  charge  of  a  dragoman 
frequently,  though  unconsciously,  take  unfair  advantage 
of  this  hospitality,  as  their  purveyor  feeds  and  lodges 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  convent,  without  leaving  the 
customary  acknowledgment  in  the  box^  which  their  rules 
forbid  the  fathers  to  demand. 

Next  morning,  after  a  sound  and  refreshing  rest  in  dry 
beds,  B.  and  I  started  off  with  our  mail-bag  for  CaifGn, 
intending  to  explore  the  marshes  of  the  Kishon.  We 
first  visited  the  cave,  where  tradition  has  misplaced  the 
scenes  of  Elijah*s  life,  and  in  which  an  altar  has  been 
erected  for  this  crypt- chapel,  with  the  figure  of  the  old 
prophet  blessing  a  Madonna.  The  atmosphere  was  some- 
what clearer  than  before,  and  we  were  able  to  enjoy  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  fine  panorama.  Carmel  here  runs 
out  a  long,  round  promontory  into  the  sea,  with  the  whole 
plain  of  Acre  stretched  on  the  right,  and  a  peep  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon  to  the  south.  But  below  the  foot  of  the 
hill  a  narrow  belt  of  low,  rich  plain  pushes  forward — a 
fertile  fiinge  round  the  bottom  of  CarmeFs  mantle,  with  a 
hem  of  sand  and  a  lace-edging  of  spray.  Round  its  base 
on  this  plain  winds  the  highway  from  Phoenicia  and 
Galilee  to  Egypt.  We  looked  down  from  the  giddy 
height,  and  watched  a  long  caravan  of  several  hundred 
camels  on  their  way  thither^  with  the  attendant  crowd  of 
Bedouin  and  many  wild  horsemen  cantering  about  them. 
What  pictures  of  the  past  rose  to  the  mind's  eye  !  What 
a  gush  of  historic  fancies  filled  the  imagination  as  we 
gazed  on   the  strange   scene !     On  that  path  we  njight 
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imagine  the  Midianitea,  with  their  captive  bo;  jnst  boi^t 
from  hjs  brethren,  and  veeping  on  bis  camel,  taken  down 
to  be  sold  in  an  Egyptian  elave-market.  Probably  by 
ttiat  ronte  Joseph  bronght  the  child  Jesas  and  His  mother 
to  Nazareth,  when  they  heard  that  Archelans  was  king  in 
JeniBalem,  and  "tamed  aside"  to  the  parts  of  Galilee. 
Bound  the  hill  Sennacherib's  host  may  hare  marched, 
from  the  passes  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  siege  of  Lachish  ; 


,-fr;:"feir.E'?'ii^>~' 


and  Pharaoh  Necbo  to  Megiddo ;  to  say  nothing  of  cni- 
sading  armies,  and  the  hosts  of  Saladin,  and  finally  of 
Napoleon  advancing  to  the  siege  of  Acre. 

As  we  tamed  down  the  winding  path  we  saw  the  French 
flag  half-mast  on  the  convent-top,  and  the  great  bell 
slowly  boomed  forth  its  solemn  toll.  The  funeral  cortege 
of  the  French  Consnl  was  on  its  way  to  his  earthly  resting- 
place  under  (be  convent  walls.     He  had  died  yesterday  of 
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fever,  at  Caiffa.  We  stood  aside,  uncovered,  to  let  the 
procession  pass  as  it  toiled  np  the  hilL  Snrpliced  priests, 
choristers,  monks,  and  Greek  priests  in  fall  canonicals, 
were  all  on  horsehack, — for  the  Greeks  were  admitted  to 
take  a  share  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony, — ^pre- 
ceding the  hier,  on  which  were  the  uniform  and  military 
decorations  of  an  old  soldier  of  the  first  empire  ;  and  all 
the  consular  agents  and  their  cavasses,  mounted,  followed 
hehind  with  a  motley  crowd  of  Greeks  and  Moslems.  It 
was  a  touching  sight  in  this  far-off  land. 

Leaving  our  letters  at  Caifia  for  the  steamer,  we  went  on 
to  the  Kishon,  to  find  water-fowl,  and  made  several  addi- 
tions to  our  collections.  Among  these  were  the  merganser 
and  the  magnificent  eagle  gull  (Larus  ichthyaetos),  not 
hitherto  known  in  winter  plumage,  and  very  rare  in  col- 
lections. It  is  much  larger  than  our  herring  gull,  and 
is  the  largest  known  species  of  the  genus,  with  a  deep- 
black  head  when  ia  full  plumage.  While  wandering 
among  the  swamps,  wo  saw  the  back  of  what  we  took  to 
be  a  swan,  feeding  in  a  pool,  and  slipping  bullets  into  our 
guns,  contrived  to  creep  within  shot.  As  it  rose,  the  long 
neck,  and  lovely  pink  of  the  wings,  with  their  black  tips, 
showed  a  fine  flamingo.  We  fired,  and  wounded  it 
slightly.  For  two  hours  we  pursued  it  several  miles,  with 
indifferent  success,  till  at  length  B.  struck  it  in  the  neck  as 
it  passed  overhead,  and  down  fell  the  magnificent  bird 
dead  into  the  middle  of  the  Kishon.  We  had  long  to 
wait  till  it  floated  into  shallow  water,  and  we  returned 
home  laden  with  spoil  which  we  could  scarcely  carry  up 
the  hill.  The  Flamingo  is  known  to  the  natives  under  the 
name  of  **  nthafy'  y^\sjy  but  is  rare  ia  Palestine,  where 
it  has  but  one  breeding-place  in  the  marshes  of  Huleh, 
the  ancient  Merom.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
specially  in  Scripture.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  ever  met  with  a  solitary  specimen,  it  being 
generally  found  in  vast  flocks  about  shallow  lagoons,  as  in 
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the  salt  lakes  of  the  Sahara,  or  at  Tunis ;  but  on  the  next 
day  we  noticed  a  small  band  of  about  half-a-dozen,  from 
which  our  prize  had  probably  been  accidentally  separated. 
The  following  day  we  renewed  our  exploration  of  the 
banks  of  the  Eishon,  but  not  with  so  much  success,  as  the 
weather  was  improving  and  the  sea-birds  had  retired  to 
their  accustomed  element.  The  heron  and  the  osprey 
alone  hung  about  us,  wild  and  wary.  There  was  some  of 
the  large  red  antirrhinum  of  our  gardens  in  blossom,  and 
we  gathered  some  fine  stems  of  a  tall,  blue  campanula, 
and  also  several  specimens  of  the  mandrake  {Mandragora 
officinaliSf  L.),  the  first  we  had  seen,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  of  the  country,  with  its  fiat  disc  of  very 
broad  primrose-like  leaves,  and  its  central  bunch  of  dark 
blue  bell-shaped  blossom.  The  perfume  of  the  fiower  we 
found  by  no  means  disagreeable,  though  it  is  said  by  some 
to  be  fetid.  It  has  a  certain  pungency,  which  is  peculiar; 
yet  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  plant 
alluded  to  in  Gen.  zxx.  14,  and  Cant.  vii.  18.  We  found 
it  not  uncommon  in  every  part  of  Palestine,  but  chiefiy  in 
marshy  plains.  The  day's  botanizing  afforded  altogether 
eleven  additional  species  in  flower,  a  number  with  which 
we  might  be  well  satisfied  in  midwinter.  We  added  also 
a  few  shells  to  our  list,  as  Conovulus  firminiiy  and  C, 
bidentatus,  and  filled  our  bags  with  a  splendid  dish  of 
mushrooms  for  dinner.  The  Kishon  yielded  likewise  a 
fine  fresh-water  mussel  or  unio,  distinct  from  the  species 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Zerka,  and  several  sorts  of  fish, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb  and  the  Kum,  viz., 
BUnnius  lupulus,  Bp.,  Seaphiodon  capo'eta,  Guld.,  and 
Anffidlla  microptera,  Eaup. 

In  the  evening  two  travelling  companions,  a  French 
nobleman  and  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  with  us  in 
Khodes  and  Cyprus,  appeared  at  the  convent,  having 
accomplished  Nazareth,  Tabor,  and  Tiberias,  during  a  two 
days*   ride  in  the  rain.      They  left  at  day-break  next 
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momiDg  to  harry  by  Acre  to  the  Ladder  of  Tyre. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  **  doing  *'  Palestine  with  economy 
of  time ! 

We  heard  to-day  yarioos  reports  of  the  existence  of  the 
crocodile  in  the  Wady  Zerka,  or  *'  blue  river,**  on  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Carmel,  where 
some  few  specimens  of  this  monster  reptile,  known  to 
the  natives  nnder  the  name  of  S^^jAj  timsah,  stiU  linger 
among  the  marshes  of  the  Zerka.  This  is  nndonbtedly 
the  Crocodile  River  of  the  ancients,  which  acquired  the 
name  from  the  existence  of  the  animal  in  its  marshes. 
The  swamps  at  the  head  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  afford 
ample  cover,  and  the  Cnisading  historians  mention  the 
existence  of  the  crocodile  in  their  day  in  this  very  river. 
Like  the  hippopotamus,  the  bison^  the  lion,  and  most 
other  larger  quadrupeds,  the  great  reptile  has  gradually 
waned  before  the  presence  of  man,  and  the  advance  of 
population.  In  earlier  times  not  only  the  Zerka,  but  the 
Jordan,  the  marshes  of  Merom,  and  the  lower  portions  of 
Ksdniolon  must  have  afforded  suitable  cover,  and  the 
lingering  of  the  crocodile  in  the  Zerka  is  only  another 
iiiRtanco  of  the  strong  affinity  between  the  herpe- 
tologioal  and  ichtliyological  fauna  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  most  clearly  the  animal  denoted  by  the  word  vmb 

liv^tfathany  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  force  is  added  to  the 
rendering  if  we  remember  that  the  creature  was  most 
probably  familiar,  not  only  in  Egypt  to  the  inspired  writer 
of  tlie  book,  but  to  Job  himself  and  to  his  contemporaries, 
whetlier  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or  near 
the  streams  and  swamps  of  Canaan.  We  searched  in 
vain  for  the  crocodile  ourselves,  though  very  shortly  be- 
fore our  arrival  a  carcase  had  been  brought  into  Caiffa ; 
but  our  efforts  were  presently  rewarded.  Some  of  the 
Arabs  whom  we  had  with  us,  and  whom  we  had  charged 
to  look  out  for  a  *'  timsaht''  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
twelve  feet  long,  which  they  brought  to  Nazareth  for  us, 
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and  the  head  of  which  I  still  poBsess.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
no  little  interest,  being  the  only  crocodile  taken  in  Asia 
existing  in  any  collection.  It  is  of  coarse  the  Egyptian 
species. 

Mr.  Macgregor  believes  he  came  upon  a  crocodile  in 
his  canoe  on  the  Eishon.  Onrs  certainly  was  obtained 
sooth  of  Carmel,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
creature  to  make  its  way  for  a  short  distance  by  the 
shore,  and  up  the  stream,  though  it  can  scarcely  find 
permanent  cover  there. 

We  much  enjoyed  a  quiet  Sunday  in  the  convent — a 
day  of  rest  for  us  all.  After  breakfast  one  of  the  monks 
called  and  invited  us  to  go  over  the  monastery.  It  is  a 
large  massive  square  building,  constructed  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  convent  by  the  Turks,  subsequent  to 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  The  chapel  and  its  dome  form 
the  centre.  We  were  lodged  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
cells  of  the  monks  with  long  corridors  occupy  the  second. 
On  the  roofs  of  the  corridors  we  observed  many  nests  of 
that  rare  and  interesting  swallow,  Hirundo  rufula,  Temm., 
which  is  here  only  a  migrant,  and  had  long  since  retired 
from  its  summer  quarters,  unlike  the  oriental  chimney- 
swallow  (Hirundo  cahirkay  Licht.),  which  we  daily 
watched  skimming  in  great  numbers  round  the  walls  of 
Caifia. 

From  the  roof  of  the  dome  we  had  a  fine  panorama. 
The  day  was  clear,  and  this  was  our  first  gaze  into  Galilee. 
At  our  feet  lay  extended  the  broad  bay  of  Acre,  and  the 
dark  green  plain  beyond,  with  the  bright  cluster  of 
buildings,  the  city  itself  forming  the  farther  horn  of  the 
tnrescent.  Beyond  it  we  looked  on  the  white  headland 
of  Ras-en-Nakiira,  the  Ladder  of  Tyre,  bounding  the  sea- 
view  northwards.  Above  this  rose  the  distant  snow-clad 
Lebanon,  almost  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  dark  hills  of 
Cralilee  rose  one  after  another  to  the  east.  The  monk 
pointed  out  to  us  a  little  tower,  just  visible,  which  marked 
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the  site  of  Nazareth  below  it;  and  green  Tabor,  with 
anowj  Hermon,  seemed  to  rise  behind  into  the  sky.  In 
the  gap  between  these  two  the  green  hills  of  Bashan, 
beyond  Jordan,  were  plainly  visible,  bright  and  pale  by 
the  contrast  with  the  dark  foreground.  Carmel  here  in- 
tersects the  Tiew,  bat  taming  roond  to  the  south  we  eonld 
look  into  the  pUin  of  Sharon.  The  headland  nearest  to 
OS,  with  its  rained  castle  and  a  tall  fragment  of  rain, 
looking  almost  like  a  soHtary  colnmn,  bat  in  reality  part 
of  an  ancient  charch,  is  Athlit,  the  * '  castellam  peregrinoram" 
of  the  Crosaders,  the  old  landing-place  of  pilgrims  for 
Jerasalem.  Beyond  it  again  another  low  moand  projects 
into  the  sea,  marked  likewise  by  a  slender  fragment  of  an 
old  tower,  still  more  like  a  distant  colamn.  This  is  Tan- 
tura,  the  ancient  Dor,  a  city  allied  with  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,  and  allotted  by  Joshoa  to  Manasseh,  who  here 
came  down  to  the  coast.  Farther  still,  the  dislocated 
rains  of  Cassarea  are  plainly  Tisible,  as  they  stand  oat 
against  the  sea.  We  lingered  long  to  gaze,  till  the  shiyer- 
ing  figare  of  oar  friar  reminded  as  that  it  was  time  to 
descend. 

After  oar  service  we  walked  along  the  northern  slope  of 
the  hill  for  a  few  miles,  and  visited  some  interesting  relics 
of  ancient  times,  when  Carmel  was  indeed  the  '*  plaisaance  '* 
or  caltivated  park  ;  when  its  excellency  was  more  than  a 
name,  and  when  oHveyards  and  terraced  vineyards  took 
the  place  of  the  bare  rocks  and  the  prickly  shrabs  (chiefly 
Poterium  spinosum^  L.),  which  now  afford  cover  to  the 
gazelle,  the  fox,  and  the  ichneamon.  On  the  whole  ridge 
not  a  vine  now  exists  save  at  one  village,  and  in  a  little 
enclosed  garden  of  the  convent. 

We  examined  several  wine- presses,  to  which  oar  attention 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Sandwith,  their  discoverer,  and  which 
exactly  resemble  those  pointed  oat  to  Dean  Stanley,  by 
Dr.  Rosen,  in  the  south  of  Jadeea.  We  examined  foar  of 
them  on  Carmel,  and  as  they  are  so  intimately  connected 
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with  the  name  of  the  mount,  and  have  not,  I  belieye,  been 
jet  noticed  by  preeeding  observers,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  deecribe  them  minutely.  In  all  cases,  both  on  Carmel 
and  elsewhere,  a  flat  or  gently  sloping  rock  is  made  use  of 
for  their  oonstmction.  At  the  upper  end  a  trough  is  cut 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  four  and  a-half  by  three  and 
a-half  feet  in  length  and  breadth.  Just  below  this,  in  the 
same  rock^  is  hewn  out  a  second  trough,  fourteen  iQches 
deep  and  four  feet  by  three  in  size.  The  two  are  con- 
nected by  two  or  three  small  holes  bored  through  the  rock 
dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  upper  trough,  so  that  on  the 
grapes  being  put  in  and  pressed  down,  the  juice  streamed 
into  the  lower  vat.  Every  vineyard  seems  to  have  had 
one  of  these  presses.  What  a  record  is  here  graven  in 
the  rock  of  the  old  fitness  of  that  name  Carmel !  Dr. 
Hobinson  mentions  a  press  much  longer  and  more  shallow. 
In  such  an  one  Gideon  threshed  his  wheat  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  the  vineyard,  where  he  would  cover  it  over  with 
boughs  or  leaves  and  conceal  it  from  the  Midianites.  How 
well  this  simple  wine-vat  in  the  stone  illustrates  the  ex- 
pression, "  treading  the  wine-press  alone  1  *'  Hard  by 
one  of  these  we  found  a  large  deep  cistern  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  little  converging  channels  about  four  inches 
wide,  out  above  it  to  drain  the  water  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  vineyard.  The  cistern  had  been  wrought  with  a 
natural  roof,  and  a  square  opening  in  the  centre.  A  few 
yards  below  this  was  a  circular  opening  in  the  ground, 
about  a  yard  in  diameter,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  but 
really  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  granary,  or  **  silo,*'  for 
keeping  and  concealing  com.  It  swelled  into  a  round 
chamber  below,  about  eight  feet  deep  and  more  than  nine 
in  diameter,  carefully  plastered  wherever  it  was  not  hewn 
out  of  the  native  rock,  and  having  very  much  the  shape  of 
a  large  flask  or  demijohn.  Such  *'  silos'*  are  still  uni- 
versally used  by  the  nomad  Bedouin  for  storing  their 
grain,  and  exist  in  great  numbers  in  and  around  their 
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favonriie  camping  gronnds.  More  than  onee  I  have  had 
a  fall,  ihroagh  mj  hone,  when  gmDoping  oyer  a  plain. 
Retting  his  foot  on  the  treacheroiu  roof  of  one  of  these 
empty  granaries.  It  was  to  snch  hidden  stores  as  these 
that  the  ten  men  referred,  who  appealed  to  the  trea- 
cherous Ishmael,  **  Slay  us  not,  for  we  have  treasnres  in 
the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  harley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey/* 
(Jer.  xlL  8.) 

Dotibtless  we  were  here  standing  where  some  wealthy 
son  of  Asher  or  of  Zebnlon  once  '*  dipped  his  foot  in  oil,'* 
and  ctiltivated  the  inheritance  of  his  fiEithers.  It  may 
Room  strange  at  first  how  the  long  range  of  Carmel  should 
have  become  thus  desolate,  while  the  less  kindly  Lebanon 
iR  HO  carefully  tilled,  and  even  the  neighbouring  hills  of 
(Galileo  are  in  some  degree  utilized  for  cultivation.  BAt 
ilR  vicinity  to  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Sharon  has  been  the 
oauNe  of  its  decline.  Most  of  the  country  here  is  overrun 
liy  tho  Motawileh,  a  sort  of  heretical  (so  called)  Moslems, 
of  the  soot  of  Ali,  whose  faith  is  kindred  to  that  of  the 
Hhiiih,  or  Mohammedans  of  Persia.  They  are  said  to 
hiivo  oniigratod  iVom  that  country  several  centuries  ago, 
and  Tiow  form  many  distinct  villages  both  here  and  in 
Niirthorn  Oaliloo.  They  also  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  th(«  poptilation  of  Tyre.  In  their  habits  they  too  mueh 
roKoniblo  the  Htnlouin  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  the  Kurds 
who  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
and  Uioy  have  no  scruples  in  robbing  and  cattle-lifdng. 
Botwoon  such  noighbours  the  unfortunate  fellahin  (or  cul- 
tivators) of  Oannol  have  been  nearly  exterminated,  being 
driven  (Voni  village  to  village  till  they  have  succumbed  to 
starvation.  The  Motiiwileh  bear  no  good- will  to  the  Turks, 
but  have  a  traditional  veneration  for  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
a  roprosontation  of  whose  turban  may  generally  be  seen  in 
ihoir  houses.  Of  Christians  they  are  perhaps  more  tolerant 
than  oUtors.  They  are  not  generally  given  to  murder, 
although  last  week  the  bodies  of  two  Arabs,  who  had 
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come  from  Gaza  to  purchase  horsea,  were  fonnd  with 
their  throats  cut  under  an  olive-tree  on  the  path  &-om 
Cai&  to  the  convent,  and  the  perpetratore  were  pretty 
generally  enspected  to  have  been  the  people  of  a  neigh- 
booriug  Metawileh  vill^e. 

We  dosed  the  da;  as  asual,  and  oor  vespers  synohro' 
Dised  with  those  chanted  in  oar  hearing  by  the  monks ; 
and  wa  noticed  the  appropriatenees  to  oorselves  of  the 
lines  in  the  hymn  for  the  day  in  the  "  Christian  Year  "  : — 

"...    Seek  tbe  hoi;  land. 
From  rolieB  of  Tyrian  dya 
Tdtii  with  tmdazzled  eye 
To  BtOilehem'B  glode  or  Caimel'a  haaated  Btrand." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tombt  in  CariMl-'CharacUr  of  the  Scenery — SmallnesB  of  the  7We*— 
Fostile — Hide  along  the  Top  to  E^ — Reception — Vimi  to  a  Chrittiam 
Family — DomeUic  Arrangements — Ride  to  Mohraha — Place  ofEUjaJCt 
Sacrifice — Elishd's  Altar — View  from  the  Top — Plain  ofE^draelon — 
Historical  Associations — Place  of  Sacrifice — Well  and  Tree — Swamps 
— Fording  the  Kishon — Hills  of  GalUe^— Birds — Arrival  at  Nazareth 
— Extension  of  Nazareth — Precipice — The  WeU  qf  Nazareth — Bare' 
ness  of  the  Hills — Mount  of  the  Precipitation — Iksal^Chishth — Tabor 
— Interesting  Remains — Raids  of  the  Bedouin — Sufferings  of  the 
Peasantry — Tabor  and  Herman — Endor — Cave-dweUings — Nmn — 
Burial  Ground — Well — An  Arab  Girl — Geological  Phenomena — 
Basalt — Shunemor  StUem  —  Zerin^  Jezreel — Jenin  or  Engannim — 
Palm-trees — Olive-trees — Gardens — Crows — Dothan  — Efxglu — Passes 
of  Manasseh — Sebustiyeh  or  Samaria — Church — Long  Colonnades — 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy — Heaps  of  the  Field  and  Vineyards — Stony 
Hills — Vale  of  Shechem — Its  Beauty — Arrival  at  Nablous, 

Anotheb  day  was  given  to  the  exploration  of  the  soathem 
side  of  Carmel,  and  of  the  many  old  tombs  hollowed  among 
the  rocks.  They  were  all  of  the  same  shape  and  plan  as 
those  we  had  examined  near  Sidon,  and  had  long  since 
been  thoroughly  rifled.  Now  they  are  sometimes  ased  as 
sheepfolds,  and  their  dusty  floors  afibrd  a  refuge  to  myriads 
of  fleas,  which  rise  in  swarms,  like  sand-flies,  to  feast  on 
the  legs  of  any  luckless  intruder.  At  length  we  finally 
left  the  hospitable  convent  for  the  village  of  Esfia,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge,  fifteen  miles,  or  four  and  a  half 
hours  distant.  Threatening  as  was  the  day,  the  wind 
kept  the  clouds  so  high,  that  we  were  not  robbed  of  the 
prospect  on  either  side,  as  we  followed  throughout  the 
highest  crest  of  the  hill. 

Writers  have  continually  cautioned  us  against  expecting 
fine  scenery  in  this  country,  and,  especially,  ''  the  forest 
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of  his  Carmel  *'  has  been  spoken  of  as  very  insignificant  to 
those  fiimiliaT  with  western  landscapes.  Certainly,  the 
top  of  Carmel  is  not  the  place  on  which  to  recall  the 
snbliniity  of  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees ;  bnt  for  ordinary 
hill  scenery,  it  is,  nndonbtedly,  fine— almost  grand.  The 
part  that  fiuls  is  fare$t  scenery.  That  is  small ;  bnt  the 
plains  are  troly  vast,  and  the  tiers  of  distant  hills  are  so 
nnmerons  and  varied  in  outline,  that  ^  tame  "  is  the  very 
last  epithet  that  suggests  itself  as  appropriate.  Dean 
Stanley,  who,  with  many  of  the  best  authorities,  interprets 
CarmeJ,  "  a  park,"  remarks  that  **  though  to  European 
eyes  it  presents  a  forest-beauty  only  of  an  inferior  order, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  to  an  Israelite  it  seemed  ^  the 
Ftok '  of  his  country  ;  that  the  tresses  of  the  bride's  head 
should  be  compared  to  its  woods ;  that  its  *  ornaments ' 
should  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  natural  beauty ;  that 
the  withering  of  its  fruits  should  be  considered  as  the 
type  of  national  desolation."* 

During  our  ride,  we  ascended  1,200  feet,  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Esfia,  which  is  1,750  feet  above  the  sea.  Path 
there  is  none.  As  it  is  not  an  ordinary  traveller's  route, 
we  hired  a  native  guide,  who  took  care  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  Mr.  Sandwith  accompanied  us,  and  pointed  out 
the  objects  of  interest  on  the  way.  The  view  was  such  as 
we  had  been  enjoying  from  the  convent,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Eishon,  the  course  of  which  we  could  clearly  trace. 
An  hour's  walk,  in  advance  of  our  horses,  brought  us  to 
the  pine-forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  scattered,  and  of  no 
great  size,  but  harmonising  well  with  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  day.  Birds  were  few:  I  searched  in  vain  for  the 
crossbill,  which  is  common  in  similar  situations  all  along 
the  Atlas  range,  but  which  I  never  could  meet  with  in 
Palestine.  Now  and  then  we  flashed  a  woodcock,  and 
partridge  (Greek)  in  abundance.  A  noble  osprey  sailed 
close  overhead,  as  he  descended  to  fish  in  the  Kishon. 

*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  362. 
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We  were  enriched,  however,  by  a  harvest  of  fossils,  which 
the  rains,  by  washing  clean  the  rocks,  had  left  conspicnons, 
and  which  occurred,  in  several  places,  in  soUd  beds  of 
considerable  thickness.  The  predominating  species  was  a 
gryphffia  {Gr.  capuloldes),  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  other 
species  of  the  lower  chalk,  among  them  a  pretty  little 
corbula  (C  Syriaca),  The  fossils  were  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  enable  M.  Hebert,  to  whom  they  were  shown,  to 
decide  at  once  on  the  age  of  the  formation  as  synchronous 
with  our  Norfolk  or  lower  chalk.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  Carmel  appears  the  same— an  undisturbed 
deposit  of  chalky  limestone^  very  soft,  with  great  quan- 
tities of  silex  interspersed,  sometimes  in  large  nodules,  or 
irregularly-shaped  masses,  filling  interstices  in  the  stone, 
but  very  often  regularly  and  evenly  interstratified  in  layers 
of  from  one  to  six  inches  thick.  In  the  depth  of  a  yard  in 
the  face  of  one  cliff  we  counted  five  even  layers  of  this 
flint  at  irregular  intervals. 

We  had  a  letter  to  the  Christian  sheikh  of  Esfia,  and, 
in  this  stormy  weather,  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
his  hospitality,  in  preference  to  the  exposure  of  our  tents. 
A  large  stable-like  building  was  placed  at  our  disposal, 
the  state  bedroom  of  our  host,  with  an  ancient  rickety  bed- 
frame  in  one  corner.  The  store  of  oUves  which  covered 
the  floor  was  hastily  shovelled  into  a  pile  by  the  ladies  of 
the  establishment,  and  one  side  cleared,  along  which  our 
beds,  six  in  a  row,  were  packed  as  tightly  as  in  the  camp- 
tent  of  a  French  regiment.  Esfia  is  one  of  the  two 
remaining  villages  of  Mount  Carmel ;  seventeen,  which 
are  marked  in  many  maps,  having  disappeared  during  the 
lawless  epoch  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha.  The  ruins  of  many  of  these  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  Esfia  owes  its  escape  from  destruction,  partly 
to  the  exceptional  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  partly  to 
their  prudence  in  paying  an  annual  sum  to  the  great  loyal 
chief,  Aghyle  Agha,  for  protection,  though  far  beyond  the 
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limits  assigned  to  his  district ;  but  in  no  degree  does  it 
owe  its  security  to  the  exertions  of  the  Goyemment. 
The  population  is  entirely  Druse  and  Christian,  principally 
the  former ;  and  this  is  the  most  southerly  point  to  which 
those  noble  though  wild  mountaineers  have  penetrated. 
The  people  fully  bear  out  the  common  remark  on  the 
superior  phynqus  of  mountain  tribes;  for  they  are  a 
handsome,  well-shaped  race,  and  the  women,  especially, 
far  surpass  in  figure  and  beauty  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  plains  in  the  neighbourhood.  Oil-oUve  and 
honey  form  the  trade  and  support  of  Esfia ;  but  there  are 
also  many  vineyards  on  the  terraces  which  line  the  slopes 
below  the  village. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  our 

acquaintance,  when,  in  the  afternoon,  we  went  out  with 

our  hammers   to  look  for  fossils,  but  being  caught  in  a 

heavy  shower,  were  glad  to  take  refuge  in  a  house  outside 

the  village.     We  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  owner 

and  his  family.     The  pot  was  boiling  on  a  little  fire  of 

sticks  in  the  centre  of  the  dwelling;  but  the  girls  who 

were  tending  it  at  once  got  up  and  ran  for  cushions,  on 

which  they  insisted  on   our  reclining  round  the  hearth, 

whence  they  removed  the  pot,  which  we  had  to  replace  by 

the  exercise  of  a  little  friendly  force.     "  Alas  I  "  exclaimed 

the  goodman,  '*  it  is  a  fast  day,  and  there  is  no  flesh  in 

the  pot"     They  were   Christians,   and   welcomed  us   as 

fellow-Christians,  rubbing  the  two  fore-fingers  together, 

and  exclaiming,  '<  Soua,  soua  "  (together).     As  soon  as  we 

were  seated,  we  were  introduced  in  due  form  to  the  whole 

feunily,  and  each  kissed  our  hands  on  presentation.     The 

&ther  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  very  Jewish 

type  of  countenance,  as  have  many  of  the  Druses  here, 

leading  one  to  suspect  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  origin. 

His  mother  was  a  stout  old  lady,  and  his  wife  a  buxom 

matron.     The  eldest  daughter  was  a  handsome  girl  of 

eighteen  or  twenty^  with  a  fine  figure,  and  large,  sleepy 
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black  eyes.  Her  next  sister  was  perhaps  fifteen,  a  sweet- 
looking,  dark  girl ;  and  three  healthy  ronnd-f^ed  children 
succeeded  her.  The  father  lamented  that  he  had  but  one 
boy  to  his  six  girls,  and  was  mnch  amused  on  my  telling 
him  I  could  not  condole  with  him,  being  in  the  same 
happy  position  myself.  '*  Then,  indeed,  we  most  be 
brothers ! "  he  exclaimed.  The  two  elder  women  were 
employed  in  needlework,  and  a  packet  of  English  needles, 
which  M.  had  bandy  in  his  pocket,  soon  made  us  very 
popular  with  all  the  young  ladies.  A  pair  of  scissors 
which  I  produced  as  a  present  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
she  was  most  anxious  to  repay  by  a  couple  of  pigeons  fbr 
dinner,  and  most  reluctantly  yielded  to  my  refusal.  They 
were  all  dressed  like  the  women  of  El  Bussah,  but  with 
the  semadi  and  roll  of  coins  on  the  head  somewhat  smaller, 
the  trousers  tied  at  the  ankles,  and  bare  feet.  Smaller 
or  more  aristocratic  bands  are  rarely  seen ;  and  all  the 
women  have  very  small,  neat  feet,  narrow  hands,  long 
taper  fingers,  and  filbert  nails.  We  observed  the  same  of 
both  sexes  here.  Indeed,  they  have  been  termed  the 
Circassians  of  Palestine. 

Though  not  rich,  all  the  women  here  wear  gold  brace- 
lets, sometimes  three  on  a  wrist,  of  solid  metal,  twisted  in 
the  pattern  of  a  rope,  and  the  ends  not  meeting,  so  that 
the  omamont  can  be  easily  taken  off.  The  house  was 
mnch  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  El  Bussah,  but  larger 
and  beautifully  clean.  The  lower  part  of  the  room  was, 
as  usual,  shared  by  the  cows  and  donkeys,  and  numbctrs 
of  pigeons  in  cotes  above  them ;  but  on  the  dwelling-floor 
there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt,  while  the  farther  end  was 
ornamented  by  a  long  row  of  terra-cotta  niches  fastened 
on  to  the  walls,  with  a  prettily  stamped  pattern  of  a  8aiiie> 
what  Gothic  design.  These  pigeon-holes  contained  wooden 
combs,  spoons,  knives,  and  other  small  articles  of  domestie 
use  and  ornament.  A  few  wretched  Greek  coloured 
prints  of  saints  shared  the  walls  along  with  labels  care- 
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fiilly  preserved  from  Manchester  bales,  and  old  needle- 
papers. 

In  the  eyening  we  called  upon  the  family  of  onr  host 
the  Sheikh,  who  were  lodged  next  door  to  onr  room,  and 
noticed  the  same  type  of  face  and  graceful  figures  as  we 
had  seen  elsewhere.  Poultry  abounded,  and  were  by  no 
means  retiring  in  their  habits.  In  every  yard  the  bees 
were  hntted  in  their  pyramids  of  tiles,*  but  more  care- 
fully sheltered  than  in  the  warmer  villages  below.  The 
rest  of  the  party  returned  with  little  in  their  bags,  and  the 
only  additions  to  our  natural  history  stores  were  a  species 
of  sand-rat  {GerbiUuSf  sp.  ?)  caught  in  a  trap  below,  the 
English  chaffinch,  and  the  pretty  meadow  bunting  of 
Southern  Europe  (Emberiza  da,  L.),  certainly  a  rare 
bird  in  Central  Palestine. 

Next  day  the  elonds  broke  at  dawn  after  a  night  of 
heavy  ahowers,  and  held  out  hope  that  we  might  eaoApe 
the  drenchings  which  latterly  had  been  our  lot.  The 
Sheikh  not  only  supplied  ns  with  a  guide  to  El-Mohrakah, 
the  plaee  of  Elijah's  sacrifioe,  bat  proposed  to  aeoonqpany 
hb  himself,  in  the  hope,  as  he  said,  of  hmiting  by  the  way. 
They  are  early  risers,  those  mountaineers  of  Esfia.  On 
looldng  out  to  scan  the  clouds  at  grey  dawn,  behold  a 
bevy  of  the  young  ladies  whom  we  had  so  much  admired, 
with  shovel  in  hand  and  trousers  tucked  up  to  the  knee, 
doing  the  work  of  scavengers  after  the  rain,  as  naturally 
as  an  English  housemaid  might  scour  the  door-step. 
Large  parties  of  women  and  children  were  hurrying  down 
to  the  olive-yards  with  wide  wicker-baskets  on  their 
heads,  the  gathering  of  the  olives  not  being  yet  finished. 
On  returning  to  our  chamber,  we  detected  one  of  our 
muleteer's  boys  rewarding  our  host's  hospitality,  by  filling 
a  sack  with  his  olives  in  the  comer,  when,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  except  the  culprit,  a  summary  chastisement 
and  disgorgement  of  the  spoils  was  inflicted;  which  the 

♦  See  pp.  87,  88. 
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lad  eudeavonred  to  ATert  by  assnrmg  tu  of  bis  mtention 
equilablj  to  have  ahared  the  plunder. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  moles  were  laden,  and  we  rode  on, 
accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  and  all  the  dogs  of  high  and 
low  degree  the  village  could  produce ;  their  joyooB  yelps 
when  they  saw  the  gons  evincing  their  opinion  that  if  they 
started  the  game  to-day,  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  by 
some  one.  Wild  boar,  however,  we  saw  not,  though  the 
glades  were  full  of  his  tracks,  as  well  as  of  those  of  bynna 
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uid  jackal,  which  all  abound  in  the  thick  cover  of  oak  and 
brushwood  that  here  clothe  Carmel.  We  afterwards  re- 
ceived from  this  place  the  two  largest  hyenas  I  ever  saw, 
and  were  offered  for  a  large  sum  the  skin  of  an  adult 
leopard.  The  path  was  rough  and  rocky  along  Uie  crest 
of  the  ridge,  till  jnet  above  the  Mohrakah,  vih&te  the 
mules  left  na  to  take  the  direct  road  to  Nazareth.  We 
scrambled  on  for  a  little  way  in  the  saddle  over  rocks  and 
through   thickets,  tiU  close   to  a  mined  cistern  of  some 
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size,  we  came  upon  heaps  of  old  dressed  stones ;  and  on 
taming  a  comer,  the  whole  view  burst  grandly  upon  us  in 
a  moment.  We  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  mountain  sank  steeply  down  1,000 
feet  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Israel. 

We  looked  down  on  a  map  of  Central  Palestine.  The 
hewn  stones  among  which  we  stood  mark  the  site  of  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  which  Jezebel  overthrew  and  EUjah 
repaired.  To  this  spot  came  Elijah's  servant  to  look  for 
the  little  cloud,  which  at  length  rose  to  the  Prophet's 
prayer,  and  portended  the  coming  rain,  exactly  as  it  does 
now.  No  site  in  Palestine  is  more  indisputable  than  that 
of  the  little  hollow  in  the  knoll  800  feet  below  us,  where 
the  Lord  God  of  Eligah  manifested  His  divinity  before 
Ahab  and  assembled  Israel.  The  lower  slopes  rose  ab- 
trng/Qj  beneath  ns  from  the  plain.  This,  though  slightly 
inelmiiig  westward,  appeared  a  dead  flat,  bounded  on  the 
north  bj  the  hills  of  Galilee,  generally  bare  and  woodless, 
and  on  the  sonth  by  those  of  Samaria  ;  with  Mount  Tabor 
anng  prondly  behind  on  the  east,  and  seeming  almost  to 
ifan  the  distance  across  from  Galilee  to  Gilboa.  We 
irore  overlooking  the  sites  of  the  old  cities  of  Jezreel, 
MflgiddOy  Shonem,  Nain,  ^d  many  others.  The  day  was 
clear  enough  to  discern  all  the  positions  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, and  we  had  a  panorama  of  three  quarters  of  a 
circle.  Immediately  below,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon, 
was  a  small  flat-topped  green  knoll,  '*  Tell  Cassis,"  '<  the 
mound  of  the  priests,"  marking  in  its  name  the  very  spot 
where  Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal,  when  he  had 
brought  them  down  to  the  ''  brook  Kishon."  For  twenty 
miles  the  eye  could  follow  the  vast  expanse,  with  not  a 
tree  and  scarcely  a  village  in  its  whole  extent,  now  a 
desolate  flat,  swampy  and  brown,  though  said  in  spring  to 
be  a  many-coloured  carpet  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 
Behind  us,  on  the  one  side  of  Carmel,  stretched  the  sea, 
whence  rose  the  Httle  cloud  like  a  man's  hand ;  and  a 
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long  strip  of  Sharon  ;  on  the  other  side  we  had  a  peep  of 
the  plain  of  Acre  and  the  sea  washing  its  edge.  Down 
that  distant  Tahor  once  ponred  the  hosts  of  Barak;  on 
the  edge  of  that  Gilboa  the  shouts  and  the  sadden  gleam- 
ing lights  of  Gideon's  tmsty  800  startled  the  sleeping 
Midianites ;  and  in  the  unbroken  darkness  of  another 
night,  Saul  crept  up  that  same  Gilboa's  side  to  seek  the 
witch's  cave,  which  he  quitted  but  to  lose  kingdom,  life, 
and  army  on  its  top,  ''  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty 
was  vilely  cast  away." 

Across  that  plain  fled  in  broken  disorder  the  hosts  of 
Sisera,  to  be  engulfed  in  the  mud  and  swamps,  and  oyer- 
whelmed  in  the  Eishon,  then,  as  to-day,  swollen  and 
treacherous,  with  hardly  a  bush  or  a  tree  to  mark  its 
sluggish  course.  At  the  further  end  of  Esdraelon  was 
scattered  the  routed  army  of  Saul ;  across  it  marched  the 
Assyrian  hordes  of  Shalmanezer  to  the  final  destruction  of 
Israel ;  and  nearer  still  to  Garmel  fell  Josiah  at  the  battle 
of  Megiddo. 

We  remained  here  for  an  hour,  drinking  in  the  features 
and  the  associations  of  the  wondrous  landscape,  and  then, 
leaving  our  horses,  descended  by  a  slippery  path  to  the 
Mohrakah,  or  place  of  sacrifice^  It  is  a  glade  overlooking 
the  plain,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
completely  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  well- wooded  clifis 
down  which  we  had  come.  No  place  could  be  conceived 
more  adapted  by  nature  to  be  that  wondrous  battle-field  of 
truth.  In  front  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  with 
the  king  and  his  courtiers  by  their  side,  the  thousands 
of  Israel  might  have  been  gathered  on  the  lower  slopes, 
witnesses  of  the  whole  struggle  to  its  stupendous  result. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  left 
is  an  ancient  fountain,  overhung  by  a  few  magnificent 
trees,  among  them  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Turkey  oak. 
The  reservoir  of  the  spring  is  stone-built  and  square, 
about  eight  feet  deep,  and  the  old  steps  which   once 
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descended  to  it  may  yet  be  traced.     The  roof  partially 
remains.     The  water  ia  of  some  depth,  and  is  perennial. 
This  was  corroborated  by  the  existence  of  moUnscs  {Neri- 
tina  michonii)  attached  to  the  stones  within  the  cistern. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  shell  fish  of  this  genus  Neritina^ 
nnHke  most  of  the  other  families  of  fresh  water  molluscs 
in  Palestine,  never  bury  themselves  in  mud,  and  are  very 
sensitiye  to   removal  from  water,  existing  only  in  per- 
manent streams  and  pools.     They  are  found  in  all  the 
perennial  rivers  of  the  country,  and  in  such  fountains  as 
those  of  Engedi  and  Jericho,  but  never  in  the  streams  or 
weUs  which  are  occasionally  dry.     We  examined  all  the 
fountains  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  in  this  one,  and  this 
alone,  did  we  find  this  little  neritina,  plainly  showing  that 
this  spring  continues  to  flow,  when  all  the  others  are  dry. 
In  that  three  years*  drought,  when  all  the  wells  were  dry, 
and  the  Eishon  had  first  sunk  to  a  string  of  pools,  and 
then  finally  was  lost  altogether,  this   deep  and   shaded 
spring,  fed  from  the  roots  of  Garmel,  remained.     After  we 
had  drunk  of  this  fountain,  whence  El^ah  drew  for  the 
trench  round  his  altar,  while  Ahab  sat  under  the  rock,  pro- 
bably just  where  the  oak4ree  now  grows,  we  toiled  up  again 
•  to  our  horses,  alarming  the  jays,  and  many  a  flight  of  wood- 
pigeons  (Columha  palumbuSf  If.),  rarely  here  disturbed. 

The  descent  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  was  by  a  wind- 
ing, slippery  path,  and  owing  to  the  late  rains  we  were 
compelled  to  make  a  detour  to  the  south,  till  we  came 
upon  a  large  mound,  apparently  too  regular  to  be  natural. 
Tell  Kaimun,  the  ancient  Jokneam,  of  which  no  trace  re- 
mains save  the  name  and  what  may  lie  buried  in  the  mound, 
which  recalls  the  sites  of  the  villages  of  lower  Egypt. 

The  Kishon  was  not  fordable  here,  and  we  followed  its 
course  for  an  hour,  till  we  found  the  spot  where  our  mules 
had  succeeded  in  passing.  The  water,  though  above  the 
girths,  was  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  fording  without 
swimming,  and  not  above  twenty  yards  in  width.     Water- 

I  2 
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hens,  cools  and  little  grebes  were  in  their  element,  and 
large  numbers  of  swallows  (if.  cahiric4i)  were  fikimming 
over  the  plain,  which,  in  spite  of  the  season,  afforded 
them  a  plentiful  meal  of  mosquitoes.  After  labonring 
through  swampy  mud  till  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
(jalilflBan  hills,  we  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  left,  and 
kept  close  along  their  lower  slopes.  The  scenery  was 
park-like,  though  man  was  wanting  everywhere,  and  we 
often  cantered  through  open  glades,  under  noble  oaks  and 
wild  olives,  or  over  shelving  rocks  of  limestone.  This 
was  the  fb-st  time  we  had  met  with  anv  natural  forest  of 
old  timber,  and  accordingly  the  black-headed  jay  {Gar- 
rulm  vielanocephalwf,  Bp.)  and  the  pretty  spotted  wood- 
pecker (Picus  syriacus,  H.  and  Ehrenb.)  were  added  to 
our  list.  Perhaps  nothing  could  give  the  naturalist  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  scarcity  of  large  timber  in  Syria  than 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  species  of  that  cosmopolitan 
genus,  the  woodpecker,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
country. 

We  passed  the  wretched  village  of  Ta'baun,  of  evil 
repute  for  raids,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  robbers 
by  profession,  did  not  look  the  richer  for  their  trade.  At 
the  next  village  we  came  up  with  our  muleteers^  who  had 
had  a  heavy  day  betweei^  rocks  and  quagmires.  After 
assisting  them  across  some  muddy  ground,  where  the  weary 
mules  had  many  a  fiEdl,  and  had  again  and  again  to  be 
unloaded  before  they  could  extricate  themselves,  we  got  a 
second  time  up  on  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  and,  aided  by 
the  moon,  pushed  on  ahead  with  our  dragoman  to  Naza- 
reth. But  not  without  a  sad  loss.  Poor  Beirut  was  not 
to  be  found.  We  had  fondly  hoped  he  had  accompanied 
the  mules,  but  the  love  of  the  chase  had  been  too  strong 
for  him,  and  he  had  been  left  on  Garmel,  to  become  the 
prey  of  jackals,  or  to  drag  on  a  degraded  existence  among 
the  pariah  dogs  of  Esfia.  We  felt  we  could  well  have 
spared  a  better  Mend ! 
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Oar  track  lay  for  the  most  part  up  rocky  wadys,  and 
sometimes  across  a  bare  hill,  where  the  ghost-like  moan 
of  the  little  owl  and  the  distant  howl  of  the  jackals  alone 
broke  the  silence,  till,  an  hour  after  dark,  we  got  through 
a  gap  in  a  prickly-pear  hedge,  and  found  ourselves  de- 
scending into  the  town  of  Nazareth.  We  led  our  horses 
down  its  more  than  steep  streets,  mere  ditches  of  semi- 
fluid mud — on  one  occasion  pulling  up  on  the  roof  of  a 
house — and  after  escaping  many  a  hole  and  pitfall,  in 
ten  minutes  more  reached  the  door  of  the  Franciscan 
convent.  The  brethren  received  us  kindly,  provided  us 
with  two  comfortable  rooms,  and,  in  an  hour,  with  a  good 
dinner ;  our  mules  arrived  before  midnight,  and  soundly 
we  slept  after  the  heaviest  day's  work  we  had  had. 

We  went  next  morning  before  breakfast  to  call  on  Mr. 
Zeller,  the  Church  Missionary  Society *s  clergjTnan  at 
Nazareth,  whose  knowledge  of  Northern  and  Eastern 
Palestine  is  most  extensive,  and  whose  influence  among 
the  Bedouin  sheikhs  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean, while  his  success  in  gathering  in  a  congregation  where 
he  found  not  one  Protestant  Christian  on  commencing  this 
mission,  has  been  such  as  few  are  privileged  to  attain.  At 
length  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  substantial 
English  Church  erected  on  a  commanding  site  on  the  hill 
side,  crowned  with  a  spire,  the  gift  of  a  German  prince, 
and  fiUed  with  devout  worshippers,  the  first  English  Church 
erected  in  Gralilee. 

We  talked  over  our  plans,  and  Mr.  Zeller  traced  out  for 
us  the  routes  which,  with  little  variation,  we  followed  during 
the  whole  of  our  subsequent  wanderings. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  Nazareth  are  few,  apart  from 
the  very  apocryphal  localities  of  the  monks,  for  Nazareth 
is  the  most  modem  town  in  Palestine,  and  has  only  within 
the  last  few  years  risen  to  any  importance.  Its  rise  is  due 
partly  to  its  being  a  Christian  and  not  a  Moslem  place,  and 
partly  to  its  being  the  centre  for  the  commerce  of  the 
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districts  east  of  Jordan,  which  has  attracted  many  aetive 
Greek  merchants,  who  carry  on  an  export  trade  with  Acre 
and  Caiffa.  Many  Christian  families,  driven  by  the  raids 
of  the  Bedouin  from  the  unprotected  villages  of  Esdraelon, 
have  settled  here.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
and  well-built  stone  houses  are  rising  in  all  directions.  II 
is,  however,  scarcely  on  the  site  of  old  Nazareth,  which 
was  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  occupies  most  incon- 
veniently the  very  steep  slope.  Some  of  the  streets  are 
interrupted  by  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  have  no  room 
for  houses  at  their  upper  side,  and  which  are  being  quar- 
ried for  the  buildings  below.  The  present  town  forms  a  sort 
of  amphitheatre,  and  its  extension  is  altogether  on  the 
lower  side.  Mr.  Zeller  pointed  out  to  us  many  traces  of 
the  older  city  just  above,  and  it  was  doubtless  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  the  modem  town  is  built, 
that  our  Lord  was  led  forth.  There  are  still  places  where 
a  fall  from  above  would  be  certain  death,  and  where  the 
little  kestrel  (Tinnuncules  cenchris)  nestles  in  communities, 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  boys  of  the  place. 

We  visited  the  richly  decorated  Roman  church,  with  the 
so-called  Virgin's  grotto  beneath  it,  and  then  went  outside 
to  the  fountain,  a  gushing  spring,  five  minutes*  walk  from 
the  town,  and  doubtless  the  original  fountain  of  the  city. 
The  water  is  conducted  to  it  from  the  hills  by  a  conduit 
which  bears  traces  of  antiquity,  though  the  present  is  a 
modem  building  erected  a  very  few  years  ago  on  the  site 
of  an  older  one.  It  has  six  or  seven  constantly  running 
taps  over  a  trough-like  platform,  where  the  children  as  well 
as  the  clothes  of  the  place  are  washed,  while  other  spouts 
at  the  side  supply  the  men  and  horses,  the  front  being  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  women  exclusively.  Hither, 
doubtless,  went  Mary  daily  for  water,  accompanied  by  her 
Son  ;  just  as  we  saw  mothers  of  Nazareth  to-day.  A  long 
string  of  Nazarene  matrons  and  maids  were  filling  their 
pitchers  in  turn,  or  washing  their  clothes  in  the  marble 
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trough  beneath ;  while  the  men  were  watering  their  horses 
and  cattle  at  the  other  face  of  the  building,  and  mean- 
while langhing  and  flirting  with  their  acquaintances ;  for 
being  a  Christian  town,  courtship  is  the  custom,  and  the 
women  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  husbands.  From 
the  open  association  of  the  sexes  in  public  the  Moslems 
accuse  the  Nazarenes  of  profligacy,  but  those  who  have 
the  best  means  of  knowing,  maintain  that  their  morality  is 
high,  and  that  they  are  infinitely  superior  in  social  manners 
to  their  neighbours.  The  costume  of  the  women  is  like 
that  of  the  CShristian  villages  we  had  visited,  with  the 
semadi  and  string  of  coins,  but  they  are  by  no  means  of 
80  beautiful  a  type  as  the  mountaineers  of  Esfia. 

We  took  a  long  ramble  afterwards  over  those  hills  where 
our  Lord  must  often  have  wandered  when  a  child.  Bare 
and  featureless,  singularly  unattractive  in  its  landscape, 
with  scarcely  a  tree  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  brown 
and  dreary  hills  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  their  mnter  charac- 
ter) without  ruins  or  remains,  without  one  precisely-identi- 
fied locality,  there  is  yet  a  reality  in  the  associations  of 
Nazareth  which  stirs  the  soul  of  the  Christian  to  its  very 
depths.  It  was  not  the  place  where  the  sublimity  of  the 
scenery,  the  depths  of  the  gorges,  or  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  could  have  filled  a  boyish  mind  with  wild  dreams  or 
enthusiastic  visions — there  was  nothing  here  to  suggest 
deeds  of  heroism  or  feed  the  reveries  of  romance  ;  it  was 
the  nursery  of  One  whose  mission  was  to  meet  man,  and 
man's  deepest  needs,  on  the  platform  of  common-place 
daily  life.  **  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
might  naturally  be  asked,  not  only  by  the  proud  Jew  of 
the  South,  but  by  the  dweller  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
or  by  the  Mr  lake  of  Gennesaret.  Our  evening  was  spent 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  Mr.  Zeller  about  his  work 
and  the  people,  and  in  examining  a  beautifully-painted 
series  of  the  plants  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  day's  ride  so  full  of 
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objectB  and  reuuniscenceB  of  ftll-abgorbiiig  iutereBt  ae  our 
joumev  from  Nazareth  to  Jenis.  It  was  one  of  thoee 
glorious  daj'B  which  so  freqaontl;  bre»k  the  dreariDeBB  of 
the  rainy  Beason,  and,  with  a  keen  wind  from  the  Bonth- 
east,  the  weather  had  became  settled  and  clear.  The 
friars  had  taken  care  to  have  onr  break&st  ready  before 
dawn,  and  two  of  them  were  in  attendance  to  see  to  our 
comforts.  They  are  a  kindly  set  of  men,  and  witbont  the 
bigoted,  uuscrnpuloQB  activity  which  renders  the  Jeenits  in 


Palestine  so  constant  a  thorn  to  onr  Mission.  In  lact,  so 
little  are  Fraaciscans  trosted  at  Rome,  that  a  small  band 
of  Jesuits  have  recently  been  planted  in  Nazareth  to  snpply 
their  deficiencies,  and  these  seom  scarcely  less  friendly  to 
the  monks  than  to  Protestants.  Having  received  the  post- 
bag  of  the  fathers  for  the  convent  at  Jemealem,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Zeller  for  the  Bishop,  we  were  in  the  saddle  soon 
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after  seyen.  We  descended  from  the  fonntain  where  the 
valley  spreads  into  a  small  plain,  and  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  slope  had  the  hest  view  of  Nazareth,  facing 
eastward,  with  the  brow  of  the  hill  overhanging  it.  Fair 
at  a  distance,  mean  when  near,  it  is  only  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  centre  of  all  onr  hopes  and  blessings 
that  renders  it  so  precious.  Every  path  and  rugged 
track  must  have  often  been  trodden  by  Him  in  child- 
hood, and  for  what  else  would  we  exchange  the  mystic 
charm  of  those  bare  and  stony  hills  ? 

In  half  an  hour  we  ascended  the  so-called  Mount  of  the 
Precipitation,  and  from  its  crest  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  dis- 
used track,  leading  our  horses  down  cliffs  fit  only  for 
goals  to  climb,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  which  might  be 
found  a  very  good  reason  for  the  monkish  name  of  the 
hill.  Tabor  now  stood  out  on  the  plain  in  all  its  isolated 
grandeur.  Indeed,  but  for  its  isolation  and  its  peculiar 
fymmetij  of  shape,  it  would  not  be  very  remarkable.  Its 
eieration  above  the  plain  is  not  more  than  1,400  feet,  and 
iU  platform  may  be  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
no  peaked  height  or  bold  mountain,  but  a  dome-shaped 
mamelon,  connected  only  with  the  Galilean  hills  by  a  de- 
pressed ridge  at  the  north-east;  but  from  our  point  of 
TOW  standing  forth  perfectly  alone  with  an  even  and 
gracefdl  outline.  Its  northern  side  is  well  clad  with  forest ; 
its  southern  is  only  sparsely  dotted  with  shrubby  trees, 
nowhere  crowded,  generally  the  dwarf  oak  (Quercus  agilopSf 
L.  var.),  with  a  few  evergreen  ilices  interspersed. 

As  we  were  descending  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,  we 
overtook  a  native  Christian  pedlar,  with  his  donkey  ;  and 
on  catechising  him  about  the  neighbourhood,  he  told  us 
there  were  some  curious  ruins  at  Iksal,  a  village  below  (of 
which  we  could  fiind  no  mention).  Accordingly,  leaving 
Deburieh  (the  ancient  Dabareth)  for  a  future  opportunity, 
we  turned  down  to  Iksal,  which  Dr.  Robinson  has  identified 
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with  the  Chesolloth  of  Josh*  xix.  18.  To  this  Mr.  GroTe 
hA0  objected,  as,  from  the  position  of  the  word  in  the 
context,  Cbestdloth  ought  to  haye  been  between  RlmnATn 
and  Jezreel.  Unless,  however,  we  were  to  make  an 
eastern  circait,  it  would  be  difficult  to  plaee  Chesnlloth  on 
the  line  between  these  two,  where  there  is  not  the  sli^test 
trace  of  ancient  remains.  But  the  Chisloth  Tabor  men- 
tioned  in  Josh.  xix.  12,  as  in  the  border  of  Z^nlon, 
appears,  from  it  connection  with  Daberath,  as  well  as  from 
its  name,  exactly  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
On  entering  the  village,  onr  pedlar  guide  led  ns  down  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old  square  fortres8» 
with  a  strong  roomy  tower  at  each  comer.  Asking  per* 
mission  of  the  occupants,  we  entered  one  of  these 
towers.  We  had  to  creep  in  through  an  old  pointed  arch, 
which  had  been  a  gateway,  now  choked  with  rubbish  up 
to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  at  once  in 
a  largo  vaulted  hall,  with  many  traces  which  pointed  to  its 
having  boon  a  crusading  fortress.  The  frequency  of  the 
early  English  arch,  repaired  in  places  after  the  Saracenie 
fashion,  decided  this  to  our  minds.  There  was  no  trace  of 
Roman  work,  though  the  people  on  the  spot  stoutly  main- 
tained its  architects  wore  the  Yehudi  (or  Jews).  From 
this  hall  auoUior  archway,  nearly  filled  in  with  debris  and 
rubbish,  opened  into  a  second  vaulted  hall.  Here  were  traces 
of  yet  more  ancient  remains ;  for  a  fine  old  sculptured 
sarcophagus  of  marble  was  built  into  the  wall,  upside  down, 
at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet;  and  in  another  plaee  a 
singular  old  vase  or  altar,  of  black  basalt — a  material  we 
had  not  previously  met  with — was  inserted  in  the  wall. 
The  vessel  was  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  a  yard,  had  a 
broad  rim  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  was  slightly  hol- 
lowed, and  had  a  drainage  hole  perforated  just  beneath  the 
rim.  Had  it  been  found  in  the  West,  it  would  naturally 
have  been  sot  down  as  an  abnormal  piscina,  or  diminutive 
font.    The  other  towers  we  were  not  able  to  examine  ;  but 
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they  bore  traees  of  having  been  built  out  of  fragments  of 
earlier  and  finer  edifices. 

From  Iksal,  leaving  Tabor  on  the  right,  we  stmek 
straight  across  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  the  village 
of  Endor,  perched  on  the  northern  slope  at  the  foot  of 
Jebel  Duhy,  or  Little  Hermon.  Dreary  and  desolate 
looked  the  phun,  though  of  exuberant  fertility.  Here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  or  herd  of 
cattle,  tended  by  three  or  four  mounted  villagers,  armed 
with  their  long  firelocks,  pistols,  and  swords,  on  the  watch 
against  any  small  party  of  marauding  cattle  lifters.  Gri£fon 
vultures  were  wheeling  in  circles  far  over  the  rounded  top 
of  Tabor ;  and  here  and  there  an  eagle  was  soaring  beneath 
them,  in  search  of  food,  but  at  a  most  inconvenient  dis- 
tance from  our  guns.  £[arriers  were  sweeping  more  rapidly 
and  closely  over  the  ground,  where  larks  appeared  to  be 
their  only  prey ;  and  a  noble  peregrine  falcon,  which  in 
Central  Palestine  does  not  yet  give  place  to  the  more 
Eastern  lanner,  was  perched  on  an  isolated  rock,  calmly 
surveying  the  scene,  and  permitting  us  to  approach  and 
scrutinize  him  at  our  leisure. 

The  com  of  this  year's  harvest  had  never  been  reaped, 
owing  to  the  war,  and  we  rode  on  through  the  stubble  of 
down-trodden  wheat-fields.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Sakk'r  Bedouin,  the  strongest  tribe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Jordan,  made  a  raid,  and  swept  off  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  on  the  plain.  The  villagers  naturally  live  in  perpe- 
tual terror  of  these  freebooters,  and  every  man  guides  the 
plough  with  one  hand,  and  holds  his  weapon  in  the  other. 
(Neh.  iv.  17.)  The  protection  of  the  Government  has 
proved  worse  than  none.  The  Turkish  troops,  who  took 
care  not  to  arrive  till  after  the  retirement  of  the  Bedouin, 
taught  the  unhappy  fellahin  to  pray,  **  Save  me  from  my 
friends,"  judiciously  selecting  the  finest  plots  of  standing 
eom  for  their  camping-ground,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  having  to  forage  from  a  distance ;  which  they 
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followed  np,  in  many  instances,  by  levying  heavy  fines  on 
the  luckless  villagers  for  the  crime  of  non-resistance  to  the 
Sakk*r.  When  they  appealed  against  this  on  the  ground 
of  their  helplessness,  they  were  told  that  their  males  ought 
to  baT«  ded  in,  and  reinforce  the  Turkish  troops.  FinaUj, 
afWr  the  Turkish  locusts  had  eat^n  everything  the  Arabian 
kulsconn  had  left,  the  Fasha  of  Acca  published  a  despatch, 
annoasciog  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  before  his  triumphant 
lesions  .  who  ahnys  kept  two  days  between  themselves  and 
the  1^u:i;iTes>,  and  the  campaign  closed  for  the  year. 

We  <cvn  eame  upon  the  division  of  the  watersheds  of 
the  ^tsiiwmnean  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  one  stream  feeding 
^he  Ki;!^ozi.  and  a  rill  a  few  yards  off  from  the  same  little 
3Lir<lL  ftnJtry  its  wav  to  the  Wady  Bireh  and  the  Jordan, 
livsweec  a  gap  in  the  hills  of  Galilee,  just  behind  us,  the 
«tc«y  crec$t  of  Great  Hermon  gUttered  in  the  sunlight 
the  bri^t  green  of  Tabor.  The  contrast  was 
A  sparkling  diamond,  set  half  in  the  clear  blue 
iuj:*{uci^e.  acvi  h^lf  in  emerald,  seemed  the  crest  of  that 
•jvVfcO  3fiL'a::;ain.  To  our  left  ran  the  long  and  even,  but 
••i.rt\'^vu.  ^i:'i^''  of  lUshan,  across  the  Jordan,  with  a  faint 
cu^*'^^^  ^"^  cloud :  and  further  on,  the  taller  crest  of  Ajalon, 
%i;a  :be  ^hite  moon  even  now  hanging  over  it;  while,  on 
lb\'  rt^hl«  tho  dark  hump  of  Carmel  ran  into  the  hills  of 
iWitarta.  and  the  comer  of  Gilboa  stretched  beyond  Little 
IU»ruion  v^^^^^'^  Duhy)  in  front.  It  was  one  of  the  geo- 
^ra|vhiv*al  U^tw^ms  of  which  the  country  is  so  full,  and  which 
IK«  d^^'^nptiiUi  can  adequately  set  forth. 

A«  >fvv  ap(u\^ached  Endor,  we  could  fancy  the  veiy  walk 
whu'h  Saul  tivk  over  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hill  to 
ix^^^h  Uxo  witeh*«  abode,  skirting  Little  Hermon,  on  the 
l\xK|ii  «l1o|h»«  v^"  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped,  in 
\M>(or  to  ix'aoh  tlie  village  behind  them,  a  long  and  weazy 
\luUiuv  tV\4u  bis  01^11  army,  by  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  on 
lUo  Mivlo  K>i  iiilbi^  It  might  be  fancy,  but  the  place  has  a 
«li««\>S\».  ^vird'liko  aspect — a  miserable  village  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  hill,  withont  a  tree  or  a  shmh  to  relieve  the 
squalor  of  its  decaying  heaps.  It  is  full  of  caves,  and  the 
mnd-bailt  hovels  are  stuck  on  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks  in 
clusters,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  continuation 
and  enlargement  of  the  cavern  behind,  which  forms  the 
larger  portion  of  this  human  den.  The  inhabitants  were 
the  most  filthy  and  ragged  we  had  seen,  and  as  the  old 
crones,  startled  at  the  rare  apparition  of  strangers,  stroll- 
ing near  their  holes,  came  forth  and  cursed  us,  a  Holman 
Hunt  might  have  immortalised  on  canvas  the  very  features 
of  the  necromancer  of  Israel.  Endor  has  shrunk  from  its 
former  extent;  and  there  are  many  caves  around,  with 
crumbling  heaps  at  their  mouths,  the  remains,  probably,  of 
what  once  were  other  habitations.  Subsequently,  in  our 
journey  in  Southern  Judaea,  we  saw  many  more,  and  more 
perfect,  illustrations  of  these  ancient  cave  dwellings. 

We  were  now  on  the  highway  from  Tiberias  to  Nain,  and, 
following  the  path  along  the  northern  edge  of  Jebel  Duhy, 
in  about  an  hour  or  more  we  reached  that  spot  of  hallowed 
memory.  The  foreground  was  singularly  uninteresting,  but 
the  distant  landscape  on  the  way  was  of  striking  beauty. 
Hermon,  clad  in  spotless  snow,  was  now  clear  of  Tabor,  and 
the  two  thus  stood  forth  side  by  side;  Tabor,  with  its 
bright  green  foreground,  dotted  all  over  with  grey  trees, 
contrasted  finely  with  the  dazzling  white  of  the  former. 
Somewhere  near  this  the  sacred  poet  may  have  passed 
when  he  exclaimed,  **  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in 
Thy  Name."  They  are  eminently  the  two  mountain  fea- 
tures of  Galilee. 

To  the  east  of  Nain,  by  the  roadside,  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  village,  lies  the  ancient  burying-ground,  stiU 
used  by  the  Moslems ;.  and  probably  on  this  very  path  our 
Lord  met  that  sorrowing  procession.  A  few  oblong  piles 
of  stones,  and  one  or  two  small  built  graves  with  whitened 
plaster,  are  all  that  mark  the  unfenced  spot.  Nain  must 
have  been  a  *'  city  '* — the  mined  heaps  and  traces  of  walls 
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prove  that  it  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  that  it  was  a 
waUed  town,  and  therefore  with  gates,  according  to  the 
Gospel  narrative ;  bnt  it  has  now  shrunk  into  a  miserable 
Moslem  village,  i,e,,  a  few  honses  of  mnd  and  stone,  with 
flat  earth  roofis,  and  doors  three  feet  high,  sprinkled  here 
and  there,  without  order  or  system,  among  the  debris  of 
former  and  better  days.     An  old  Mnssnlman  rose  np  from 
his  prayers  to  point  ont  to  as  what  he  said  were  the  ruins 
of  the  widow's  house,  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  like  the  rest. 
It  struck  us  as  curious  that  a  Mohammedan  should  thus, 
unasked,  have  had  a  locality  to  point  out  for  a  Christian 
miracle :  it  can  scarcely  have  arisen  from  the  number  of 
inquiries  after  it,  since  Nain  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten 
track ;  and  though  all  the  great  events  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  handed  down  among  the  Moslems  in  a  more  or 
less  distorted  form,  their  traditions  very  rarely  extend  to  the 
New  Testament.  This  and  the  site  of  the  house  of  Simon  the 
tanner,  at  Jaffa,  are  among  the  few  which  occurred  to  us. 
There  is  a  painful  sense  of  desolation  about  Nain.     All 
round  is  bare  and  forbidding,  as  though  it  had  known  not 
the  time  of  its  visitation,  and  therefore  its  houses  had  been 
left  to  it  desolate.    Still,  there  is  a  more  hallowing  influence, 
and  the  story  of  the  past  rises  up  more  vividly,  in  a  dreary, 
lonely  spot  such  as  this,  than  among  the  chapels  and  shrines 
which  encumber  and  disfigure  so  many  so-called  ''holy 
places.'*     Though  the  buildings,  the  gardens,  and  the  treep 
have  all  gone,  the  features  of  the  landscape  remain,  and 
they  are  what  we  want.     To  the  west  of  the  village,  just 
outside  the  traces  of  the  wall,  is  an  ancient  well  or  fountain. 
Fountains  never  change,  and  the  existence  of  this  one  is, 
doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  place  remaining  partially  inhabit- 
ed.    The  square  cistern,  arched  over  with  massive  masonry, 
is  very  ancient,  and  the  water  is  conducted  to  it  from 
the  hills  by  a  small,  subterranean  square-built  aqueduct. 
We  halted  to  examine  it.     A  young  Arab  girl  had  just  been 
filling  her  pitcher,  and  we  asked  her  for  a  drink.     She  set 
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down  her  tall  water-jar,  and  readily  gave  it.  On  our 
offering  her  a  small  present,  she  declined  it ;  tears  filled  her 
eyes,  and  she  said  she  did  not  give  it  for  money — she  would 
take  no  backshish,  bat  she  gave  it  to  the  strangers  for  the 
memory  of  her  mother  who  was  lately  dead,  for  charity, 
and  for  the  love  of  God.  In  vain  we  pressed  it — ^who  could 
not  but  feel  a  toach  of  sympathy? — the  poor,  single- 
hearted  girl  kissed  oar  hands,  and  we  passed  on. 

A  rather  quick  ride  of  about  an  hour  round  the  base  of 
Little  Hermon,  into  the  plain  to  the  south,  brought  us 
firom  Nain  to  the  village  of  Shunem.  A  new  geological 
feature  here  presented  itself  to  our  notice.  We  had  ob- 
served at  Nain  many  fragments  and  large  rounded  boulders 
of  trap,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  columnar  basalt ;  and  we 
now  found  that  the  south-west  comer  of  Little  Hermon  is 
raised  up  on  a  basaltic  or  trap  dyke,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoulder  hero  is  basalt,  which 
rises  to  no  great  height,  but  presses  forward,  bulging  in 
low  rounded  mamelons  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  while 
all  the  hills  above  it  consist  of  limestone  in  horizontal 
stratification.  The  limestone  adjoining  the  dyke  was 
metamorphic  several  yards  thick,  and  of  a  rich  umber 
colour.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  Little  Hermon  owes 
its  elevation  to  the  period  of  the  basaltic  currents  north- 
west of  Gennesaret,  and  not  to  the  denudation  which  has 
moulded  most  of  the  Galila^an  hills. 

Shunem,  now  Sulem,  a  wretched  mud-bmlt  village,  lies 
low  in  the  plain,  full  in  sight  of  Oarmel,  which  bounds  the 
other  side  of  Esdraelon,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ofi*.  It 
gives  no  trace,  in  its  present  state,  of  having  ever  had 
either  a  f&ii  Shunammite  or  a  great  woman  among  its 
inhabitants.  There  was  but  one  stone-built  house,  over 
the  door  of  which  we  observed  a  fragment  of  ancient  carved 
marble  built  in.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  ungainly 
hedges  of  prickly-pear,  and  we  waded  knee-deep  in  mud 
through  its  lanes.    We  could  see  the  bluff  in  the  far 
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distance,  where  the  prophet  stood  and  recognised  the 
figure  of  his  hostess,  as  she  hastened  to  unfold  to  him  the 
tidings  of  her  bereavement. 

After  half  an  hour  more  we  began  to  ascend  a  low  spnr 
of  Mount  Gilboa,  or  rather  a  projecting  knob  of  rising 
ground,  covered  with  a  few  flat-topped  huts,  and  with 
fresh  verdure,  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  fallow  plain 
below,  but  not  relieved  by  a  tree  or  a  shrub.  This  was 
Zeiln,  the  ancient  Jezreel.  A  lovely  position  for  a 
capital  city,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  The  very 
ruins  have  crumbled  from  desolate  heaps  to  flat  turf- 
clad  hillocks.  On  the  crest  a  number  of  Arab  boys  were 
playing  at  hockey,  near  a  marble  sarcophagus,  now  con- 
verted into  a  horse-trough.  One  other  perfect  and  several 
broken  sarcophagi  were  strewn  about,  sculptured  with  the 
figure  of  the  crescent  moon,  the  symbol  of  Ashtaroth,  the 
goddess  of  the  Zidonians  ;  but  these  were  the  only  relies 
of  the  ancient  beauty,  no  greater  helps  to  the  identification 
of  Jezreel  than  **  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands  "  of  the  accursed  queen,  were  the  signs  by  which 
men  were  able  to  say,  "  This  is  Jezebel."  On  that  rocky 
slope  must  have  been  Naboth^s  vineyard  ;  but  not  a  shrub 
now  clothes  the  bare  hill- side :  here  must  have  been  the 
watch-tower,  where  for  miles  we  could  trace  the  route 
from  the  Jordan,  by  which,  after  dashing  up  round  the 
knoll  of  Bethshean,  Jehu  urged  on  his  horses  over  that 
smooth  plain,  as  he  drove  from  Ramoth  Gilcad.  Down 
that  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  across  the  plain  to  En- 
gannim,  **  the  garden-house"  (2  Kings  ix.  27),  now 
Jenin,  he  pursued  the  flying  Ahaziah.  With  all  these 
points,  so  clear  and  unmistakable,  no  destruction  has 
been  more  complete  and  utter,  even  in  this  land  of 
ruins,  than  that  of  Jezreel. 

After  a  short  halt,  we  followed  the  track  of  Jehu,  but 
not  at  his  pace,  till  we  came  to  Jenin,  our  resting-place 
for  the  night.    Our  mules  had  taken  a  short  cut  across  the 
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plain,  and  had  long  preceded  us.  We  found  that,  nnder 
pretext  of  the  country  being  too  unsafe  to  permit  of  camp- 
ing, our  servants  had  stored  our  baggage  in  the  house  of  a 
Moslem,  who  lets  a  room  to  strangers.  Here,  as  soon  as 
the  dinner-table  was  removed,  there  was  just  space  for  five 
of  us  to  lie  down  in  the  chamber,  packed  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel.  Let  no  traveller  without  a  passion  for  practical 
entomology  follow  our  example  if-  he  can  do  otherwise. 
Jenin  is,  for  Syria,  a  tolerably  flourishing  town,  but  of  bad 
repute  for  robberies  and  Mussulman  fanaticism.  The 
dress  of  the  inhabitants  is  peculiar  and  distinct.  They 
wear  no  trousers,  but  a  long  blue  and  white  striped 
cassock,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  broad  red-leather  girdle.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  the  dress  which  Holman  Hunt  has 
selected  for  our  Saviour,  in  his  picture  of  the  Finding  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  rich 
gardens  well  watered,  and  orange -groves,  now  laden  with 
firuit ;  and  many  a  palm-tree  towers  above  the  orchards. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  date  palm  is  now 
scarce  in  Palestine.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  maritime 
r^on,  or  of  any  of  the  more  sheltered  cultivated  districts. 
It  does  not  exist  in  the  hill  country,  where  the  climate 
must  always  have  forbidden  its  growth ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  abounds  near  Sidon,  Acre,  Caifla,  and  many 
other  villages.  Even  about  Nazareth  there  are  many 
trees  laden  with  dates  in  the  holloas  ;  and  here,  at  Jenin, 
they  are  the  feature  of  the  scenery.  The  olive  now 
becomes  more  plentiful,  for  we  are  approaching  Mount 
Ephraim,  where  we  have  many  a  mile  to  ride  under  its 
sombre  but  pleasant  shade,  and  where  it  continues  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We  had  time,  before  darkness  called  us 
in  to  dinner,  to  take  a  ramble  among  the  gardens ;  but 
beyond  the  large  Egyptian  owl  {Bubo  ciscaiaphys),  we  saw 
no  bird  of  interest ;  and  nothing  more  valuable  than  th 
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hooded  crow,  the  ordinary  bird  of  the  oonntry,  rewarded 
onr  exertions.  The  carrion  crow  of  England  has  not  been 
foand  in  Syria,  but  the  hooded  crow  takes  its  place,  and, 
contrary  to  its  habit  here,  remains  thronghont  the  year,  as 
it  likewise  does  in  Egypt. 

By  the  aid  of  the  fleas,  we  were  np  long  before  dawn, 
and  got  the  moles  off  before  daybreak.  The  day's  jonmey 
was  to  be  a  long  one,  as  far  as  Nablons,  the  ancient 
Shechem,  or  Sychar,  where  we  wished  to  spend  the  Sunday, 
making  a  detour  to  visit  Sebustiyeh,  or  Samaria,  and 
Dothan,  the  scene  of  Joseph's  sale  by  his  brethren.  Our 
course  lay  south-west ;  and  we  rapidly  left  the  great  plain, 
bidding  farewell,  for  the  present,  in  saccession,  to  the 
brow  of  Gilboa,  the  death-field  of  Josiah,  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  Barak.  Our  road  was  generally  up  the  olive-clad 
narrow  valleys  which  lead  from  Manasseh*s  lot,  the  south- 
east portion  of  Galilee,  to  the  bolder  hills  of  Ephraim,  with 
an  occasional  little  plain,  or  upland  enclosed  basin,  such  as 
that  of  Dothan,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  our  ride  to 
Samaria.  Just  beneath  Tell  Dothan,  which  stLU  preserves 
its  name,  is  the  little  oblong  plain,  containing  the  best  pas- 
turage in  the  country,  and  well  chosen  by  Jacob's  sons, 
when  they  had  exhausted  for  a  time  the  wider  plain  of 
Shechem  (Gen.  xxxvii.).  There  is  an  ancient  well,  near 
a  deserted  village,  round  which  possibly  they  sat,  as  we 
did  for  breakfast,  talking  over  their  bargain  with  the 
Midianites. 

We  kept,  from  Dothan,  a  route  to  the  westward  of  the 
ordinary  road,  by  Eubatiyeh  and  Jeba,  and  had  a  lovely 
ride  of  six  hours  among  olive-groves,  through  gently  sloping 
valleys,  with  occasionally  a  brisk  gallop  in  the  open  bottom. 
In  one  of  these  was  a  sheet  of  water,  merely  the  accumu- 
lation of  rain  which  could  find  no  exit ;  and  in  the  shallows, 
small  flocks  of  the  beautiful  stilted  plover  {Himantoptu 
melanopterus,  Gm.)  were  daintily  wading,  gracefully  lifting 
their  long  pink  legs,  and  half  folding  them  under  their 
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white  bellies,  as  they  stopped,  nodding  and  jerking  forward 
their  long  necks  in  search  of  their  insect  food.  Among 
the  oHTe-trees  we  obtained  again  the  black-headed  jay, 
and  several  specimens  of  the  woodpecker,  with  its  bright 
red  collar  behind  its  neck.  A  splendid  imperial  eagle 
(AquUa  heUaea,  Qm,)  came  and  hoTered  for  some  minntes 
OTer  onr  path,  bat  no  gun  was  loaded  for  him  at  the 
moment  He  was  a  sight  sach  as  the  naturalist  rarely  sees 
80  closely — jet  black,  with  pnre  white  shoulders,  and  white 
nnder  the  tail — he  well  deserved  his  imperial  title.  I  have 
never,  in  any  museum,  seen  so  magnificent  a  spectacle. 

We  had  just  bid  adieu  to  Hermon,  of  which  we  had  our 
last  peep  towering  over  the  hills  of  Manasseh.  As  we  passed 
the  defiles,  furrowed  by  deep  gorges  to  our  left,  the  east 
wind  came  down  in  violent  gusts  through  these  funnels, 
with  such  sudden  violence  as  to  make  our  horses  swerve. 
These  were  the  passes  so  often  and  so  valiantly  held  by 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  in  their  wars,  and  through  one  of 
these  the  Syrian  king  must  have  marched  when  he  attempted 
to  capture  the  prophet  in  Dothan.  We  only  passed  through 
one  village,  Sileh,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  fountain 
above  it,  after  leaving  Arrabeh,  close  to  Dothan,  on  our 
ri^t  We  found  afterwards,  on  searching  for  these  names, 
tliAt  we  had  been  preceded  by  Maundrell  in  this  route  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  but  could  not  find  them 
identified  or  alluded  to  by  later  travellers.  At  Sileh  we 
were  well  cursed  and  abused  for  dogs  as  we  rode  through, 
sorry  that  so  pleasantly  situated  a  village  was  not  better 
inhabited.  We  were  here  an  hour  from  Sebustiyeh 
(Samaria),  and  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  soon  after  we 
obtained  our  first  view  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  metropolis. 
A  few  tall  columns  stood  in  rows,  marking  the  site,  on  the 
slope  of  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  of  low  hills.  The  hills  had 
been  industriously  terraced,  and  the  terraces  were  still  in 
some  measure  preserved.  These,  when  viewed  from  the 
height,  presented  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  carefully 
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and  trimly-cut  flower-garden,  with  beds  of  all  shapes,  the 
ever-yarying  sizes  and  heights  of  the  terrace-sides  forming 
the  earthen  beds.  The  walls  were  all  of  limestone,  Tory 
chalky ;  and  we  met  with  no  more  traces  of  basalt  south  of 
Shunem. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Sebosiiyeh, 
we  examined  the  lonely  columns  in  this  nook  on  the  north 
side,  now  completely  isolated  from  the  other  remains. 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  colonnade,  erected  at  this 
Herodian  period,  which  ran  round  this  natural  amphi* 
theatre — if  I  may  so  call  it.  There  are  but  sixteen  left 
standing,  some  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart ;  but  none  of 
the  capitals  remain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whetfaor 
they  belonged  to  the  facade  of  a  building  or  were  men^  . 
the  ornaments  of  a  street,  like  those  of  Gerash.  They  ttM 
all  partially  buried  in  the  soil,  and  not  above  fourteen  ftit 
remain  above  ground,  in  their  present  position.  ThHldi 
we  went  to  the  village,  which  occupies,  perhaps,  the  mbM 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  is  not  large,  and  is  built  entirely  tf 
stones  from  the  ancient  edifices.  Its  inhabitants  are  iB 
Moslem,  and  bear  no  good  reputation  ;  but,  both  on  this 
and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  found  them  civil  and 
obliging,  and  ready  to  point  out  whatever  they  fancied 
might  be  of  interest  tp  us ;  though,  until  they  saw  the 
prospect  of  backshish,  they  scowled  and  muttered  innocuous 
curses.  The  track  down  the  village  was  so  difficult,  that, 
as  at  Nazareth,  I  found  myself  once  on  the  top  of  a  house, 
looking  into  the  yard ;  but,  happily,  the  roof  was  so  strong 
that  my  horse  did  not  intrude  on  the  domestic  privacy  of 
the  inhabitants. 

We  visited  the  noble  church  of  St.  John,  round  which 
the  modem  village  clusters,  one  of  the  finest  Christian  ruins 
in  Palestine,  now  perverted  into  a  mosque,  which,  however, 
we  were  allowed  to  enter,  under  the  guidance  of  the  moUah. 
The  nave  is  roofless,  with  the  apse  and  traces  of  the  altar 
at  the  end ;  but  the  transepts  have  been  covered  in.  There 
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are  maoy  broken  tablets  marked  with  the  mntUated  oross 
of  the  knighta  of  St.  John  ;  and  a  Uttle  modem  wel;  built 
inside  eoTers  what  is  shown  as  the  tomb  of  John  the  Baptiet, 
and  reverenced  as  a  Moseolnuin  Bhrine.  We  descended  by 
■ome  Btepa  to  a  little  Tanlt,  where  it  is  pretended  he  was 
beheaded.  Bnt,  apart  from  these  apocryphal  traditions, 
the  pillars,  pointed  arches,  and  roond-topped  windows  are 
Teiy  fine,  thoogh  not  in  any  pure  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
teetore. 
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We  moonted,  and  rode  from  the  chnrcb  to  the  top  of  the 
flat  hill  behind,  where  are  the  finest  remains  of  the  Roman 
Samaria,  in  a  long  street  of  columns  like  those  in  the 
amphitheatre  below,  the  numbers  of  vhich  we  did  not 
attempt  to  connt.  There  innst  be  more  than  eighty  stand- 
ing, and  the  bases  of  many  more  still  remain,  forming  the 
gronndwork  of  a  long  doable  colonnade,  abont  fifty  feet  in 
width,  leadiikgto  a  mined  triomphal  arch,  or  city  gate,  at 
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the  western  extremity.  From  this  we  had  a  noble  view  of 
the  plain  o£  Sharon,  of  the  proximity  of  which  we  had  no 
preyioos  idea,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  beyond.  Looking 
roond,  there  was  many  a  peep  over  rieh  valleys,  stadded 
with  olives,  and  small  fertile  plains ;  bat  the  platform  on 
which  Samaria  stood  is  in  one  remarkable  particular  some- 
what like  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  being  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  other  hills,  which  more  or  less  command  it.  How  often 
from  this  spot  must  the  besieged  Israelites  have  gazed  upon 
the  Syrian  hosts  investing  their  city  on  all  sides !  One  conld 
picture,  in  fancy,  the  camp  of  Benhadad  in  that  valley 
below,  while  starvation  wasted  the  crowds  within ;  then  the 
discovery  of  the  panic  of  the  Syrians  by  the  lepers,  ihe  msh 
at  that  gate  just  over  the  brow,  and  the  scattered  garments 
and  vessels  along  that  valley  by  which  the  invaders  had 
fled  towards  the  east.  When,  again,  we  looked  down  at  the 
gaunt  columns  rising  out  of  the  Uttle  terraced  fields,  and 
the  vines  clambering  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  once  covered 
by  the  palaces  of  proud  Samaria,  who  could  help  recalling 
the  prophecy  of  Micah :  *'  I  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap 
of  the  field,  and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard ;  and  I  will  poor 
down  the  fitones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover 
the  foundations  thereof  '*  ?  Not  more  literally  have  the 
denunciations  on  Tyre  or  on  Babylon  been  accomplished. 
What  though  Sebaste  rose,  under  Herod,  to  a  pitch  of 
greater  splendour  than  even  old  Samaria,  the  e£fort  was  in 
vain,  and  the  curse  has  been  fully  accomplished.  In  the 
whole  range  of  prophetic  history,  I  know  of  no  fulfilment 
more  startling  to  the  eye-witness  in  its  accuracy  than  this. 
We  rode  down  into  the  little  valley  which  leads  up  to 
Nablous,  watered  by  a  bright  rill  which  supplies  the  place ; 
but  on  asking  drink  from  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher,  we  were  angrily  and  churlishly  refused — *'  The 
Christian  dogs  might  get  it  for  themselves  " — **  How  is  it 
that  thou,  being  a  Christian,  askest  drink  of  me,  which  am 
a  woman  of  Samaria  ?  "     Thence,  taking  a  shorter  cut  than 
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the  winding  galley^  we  crossed  some  ragged  hills,  heaps  of 
stones,  and  rocks  with  scarce  a  vestige  of  soil,  like  cart- 
loads of  bnilding-stones  tumbled  about,  at  once  suggesting 
that  stoning  must  have  be^i  the  ready  and  natural  mode 
of  punishment  in  such  a  country.  Stones,  stones  eveiy- 
whexe  form  the  feature  of  hill  and  valley  alike,  equally  in 
the  fertile  and  the  barren  portions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
But  the  peculiar  feature  of  these  hills  was  that  they  were  a 
mass  of  rock,  not  bare,  as  in  many  cases,  nor  covered  with 
scanty  mould,  as  in  most,  but  simply  with  sharply  broken 
and  angular  firagments,  detached,  probably,  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  moisture  through  long  ages  of 
exposure. 

Having  crossed  the  hill,  we  entered  the  rich  vale  of 
Shechem,  or  Nablous,  clad  with  olives,  full  of  gardens  and 
orange  groves  with  palm-trees,  and  watered  by  plenteous 
lills.  It  was  the  brightest  and  most  civilised  scene  we 
had  met  with.  Passengers  on  horse  and  foot,  many  of 
them  unarmed,  were  travelling  to  and  fro ;  camels,  in  long 
file,  laden  with  cotton-bales,  were  mingled  with  asses  bear- 
ing firewood  and  baskets  of  cotton-husks  to  the  city ;  and 
wild  horsemen  were  galloping  in  and  out  as  they  skilfully 
threaded  their  way  among  the  laden  beasts. '  Jays  and 
woodpeckers  laughed  among  the  olive-trees,  and  a  fox 
slunk  past  us  to  his  hole ;  while  the  home-like  caw  of  the 
jackdaw,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  not  before  made  in 
the  country,  was  re-echoed  from  the  poplar-trees  and  the 
minarets. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  no  tents  were  to  be 
seen ;  and  we  found  that  our  muleteers,  in  defiance  of  our 
orders,  had  taken  our  baggage  to  the  Protestant  School- 
house,  telling  the  master  they  had  directions  to  that  e£fect 
from  Mr.  Zeller.  We  were  provoked  at  the  liberty  taken, 
and  still  more  at  the  falsehood ;  but  our  Arabs  evidently 
thought  us  most  ungrateful  for  the  good  turn  they  had 
done  us  in  obtaining  comfortable  quarters.     It  was  too 
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late  to  make,  any  change,  for  the  snn  had  set.  We  snh- 
mitted  to  our  servants'  arrangements  with  what  grace  we 
might,  and  found  ourselves  comfortably  installed  in  the 
Chapel -school  of  the  Church  Itflssionary  Society — a  neat 
little  upper- chamber,  fitted  up  for  a  church  on  Sundays, 
and  a  school  through  the  week.  The  catechist  was  an 
intelligent  young  native,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  having 
been  educated  at  the  Bishop's  Diocesan  School  in  Jerusalem. 
We  explained  the  mistake  to  him ;  but  he  was  eager  to 
receive  us,  and  assured  us  the  toobx  had  frequently  before 
been  devoted  to  hospitality. 
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Nablous  is  by  far  the  best  town  we  had  seen  since  we 
left  Beyront,  and  its  houses  are,  as  a  role,  superior  to 
those  of  Jemsalem.  The  streets  are  cleaner,  and  often  a 
Httle  mill-stream  of  purest  water  ripples  down  the  centre ; 
for  Shechem  was  pre-eminently  *'  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  oat  of  valleys  and 
hills."  The  side-streets  are  often  like  low  cellars,  quite 
dark,  yaulted  and  narrow :  and  so  low,  that  the  passengers 
can  scarcely  stand  upright,  except  in  the  centre  of  them. 
No  windows  can  be  seen — only  the  little  low  doors,  all 
carefully  fastened.  Yet  there  is  an  incongruous  but 
valuable  importation  here  from  the  West.  Among  the  low 
Oriental  domes  and  the  tall  palms  which  here  and  there 
wave  over  the  courtyards  of  Nablous,  rises  a  large  modem 
structure  of  yesterday — neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
cotton-mill  1  The  chimney  is  absent,  for  it  is  merely  a 
great  warehouse  and  place  for  cleaning  the  cotton  for 
exportation;  but  even  without  that  adjunct,  the  cotton- 
factory  in  Shechem  was  as  grotesque  in  appearance  as  in 
idea.  The  busy  hum  of  the  cotton-gins  greeted  us  on 
all  sides,  and  heaps  of  cotton-husks  lay  about  the  streets. 
Cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  America,  had  at  this 
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there  was  as  striking  a  variety  here  as  in  the  streets  with- 
out.   The  front  seats  were  occupied  hy  yonng  men  in  their 
'*  Sunday  best/*  red  or  purple  fez,  bright  skshed  jackets, 
and  trousers  of  gaudy  hue,  with  the  patent  leather  shoes 
and  white  stockings  so  affected  by  all  young  Greeks  and 
Turks  of  fashion.     The  villagers  squatted  in  their  brown 
abeyahs  and  cotton  under-garments ;    but  among  them 
were  two  or  three  noble- looking  Bedouin,  tall  and  sinewy, 
with  their  striped  abeyahs,  or  cloaks, — ^their  striped  yellow 
kafiehs  bound  round  their  heads  with  the  agyle,  or  worsted 
rope,  and  hanging  with  a  straggling  fringe  over  their 
shoulders.     Almost  all  had  Prayer-books,  and  knew  how 
to  use  them.     We,  too,  were  able  to  follow  the  service,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  aid  of  our  English  Prayer-books,  and 
felt  the  value  of  our  common  form,  though  in  a  strange 
tongue.      The    responses   were   raised  with  hearty  and 
sonorous  voices,  although  without  singing   or   chanting, 
which  are  a  characteristic  and  striking  part  of  most  of  the 
Arabic  services  I  have  elsewhere  attended.     The  catechist 
concluded  with  a  short  sermon,  read  from  a  printed  Arabic 
book,  interspersed  with  animated  comments  of  his  own ; 
after  which,  I  took  my  place  within  the  rails,  and  addressed 
my  fellow-Christians  in  English,  while  the  catechist  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  who  had  a  good  knowledge  of  our 
language,  interpreted  fluently,  sentence  by  sentence.     The 
place  and  the  Advent  season  naturally  suggested  the  text 
and  the  subject — '*  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ ; 
when  He  is  come.  He  will  tell  us  all  things;"  and  our 
worship  was  concluded  with  the  blessing. 

The  service  over,  we  were  requested  to  follow  the 
congregation  into  the  schoolmaster*s  house,  to  be  intro- 
duced, in  due  form,  to  our  newly-found  brethren.  Seated 
on  carpets  which  were  reserved  for  us  on  the  dais  at  the 
further  end  of  the  chamber,  our  hands  were  kissed,  and  all 
due  compliments  passed,  between  the  whiffs  of  the  long 
chibouks  which  all  of  them  had  resumed  on  leaving  the 
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chapel.  Regrets  were  expressed  that  our  coming  had  not 
been  annotineed,  as  there  were  children  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  baptism^  and  a  marriage  was  impending.  The 
chief  of  the  commnnity  entrusted  me  with  letters  for  the 
Bishop,  and  gave  many  details  on  the  numbers,  progress, 
welfiure,  and  many  difficulties  of  the  congregation.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  common  one  of  false  brethren,  who  had 
joined  them  for  a  time,  out  of  pique  with  their  own  priest, 
and  had  soon  fallen  back. 

I  had  been  struck  by  the  noble  bearing  of  one  of  the 
Bedouin  of  whom  I  spoke,  whose  long  gun  stood  against 
the  door,  and  asked  for  a  special  introduction  to  him.    He 
told  me  he  was  a  native  of  the  Hauran,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  £s  Salt,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  ancient  Bamoth 
Gilead.     He  had  had  few  opportunities  of  personal  inter- 
course  with  Protestants,  but'  had  been  led  to  our  Church 
by  the  purchase  of  an   Arabic  Prayer-book,  during  his 
travels  on  business.     There  had  been  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  a  school  at  Es  Salt ;  but  the  combined  opposition 
of  Turks  and  Greeks  (of  whom  there  are  several  there)  was 
too  strong,  and  he  remarked  Bishop  Gobat's  arm  was  not 
long  enough  to  reach  across  Jordan.     His  family,  my  new 
acquaintance  told  me,  were  almost  the  only  Protestants  on 
the  other  side,  and,  excepting  when  at  Nablous  occasionally 
on  business  (he  was  a  wool  merchant),  **I  must  pray  alone," 
said  he ;  but  added,  after  a  pause,  **  God  can  hear  on  the 
other  side  Jordan."    He  told  us  he  had  never  seen  but  one 
European  there,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that    when  we 
should  carry  out  our  intention  of  visiting  Gilead,  we  would 
come  and  see  him,  as  he  could  point  out  many  ruins  which, 
he  declared,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  travellers.     He 
inscribed  his  name  in  my  note-book,  and  I  gave  him  my 
card.    Months  afterwards,  when  the  circumstance  of  meet- 
ing him  had  quite  escaped  my  memory,  it  was  recalled  by 
his  slipping  my  own  card  into  my  hand  in  the  bazaar  at 
Es  Salt. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Tishing  the  moet 
hallowed  spot  near  Sheehem,  the  place  in  which  oar  Loid 
sat  and  rested  on  His  journey — Jacob's  Well.    The  dis- 
tance is  nearly  half  an  hour  from  the  modem  city,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  ancient  town  lay  more  to  the  east, 
among  the  rough  rocks  and  stone  that  strew  the  nn- 
enclosed  and  scattered  olive-yards  for  a  mile  and  a  haU 
As  we   passed  through  these,  Ebal's  green  side  sloped 
away  more  gently  to  the  north,  and  the  bold  hce  of  Gkrizim 
stood  out  more  steeply,  pierced  with  caves  and  moistened 
by  springs  on  our  left.     The  narrow  valley  almost  sad- 
denly  opens  on  the  rich  plain  of  Shechem.     A  wretched 
hamlet  of  a  few  hovels  surrounded  by  low-walled  gardens 
fills  the  mouth  of  the  valley.    To  the  north  a  road  throng 
the  open  bean-fields  leads  to  the  village  of  Askar,  or  Azmnt, 
about  500  yards  distant,  with  a  few  old  trees  just  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ebal ;  then  turning  east  it  proceeds 
to  Salim,  an  open  village  in  the  plain,  identified  by  Dr. 
Robinson  with  the.Shalem,  in  firont  of  which  Jacob  en* 
camped  after  his  passage  of  the*  Jabbok  and  his  meeting 
with  his  brother  Esau.    From  the  Jabbok  he  crossed  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  not  surely  at  the  northern  ford  by  the 
Wady  Yabis,  where  Dr.  Robinson  has  placed  Succoth,  but 
much  lower  down,  opposite  that  valley  which  we  can  see 
opening  out  just  in  front  of  us  across  the  plain,  and  down 
which  the  little  stream  from   Shechem   drains  into  the 
Jordan,     Up  that  wady  he  leisurely  drove  his  flocks  when 
he  had  left  his  **  booths  "  in  the  scorched  Ghor,  and  so  he 
may  naturally  have  been  led  to  halt  and  pitch  in  front  of 
the  village  on  the  plain,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Salim.     Conversing  as  we  walked,  on  the  precious  associa- 
tions which  crowd  into  that  narrow  space  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  we  wandered  on,  regardless  of  the  distanoe, 
and  had  reached  the  village  of  Salim  before  we  thought  of 
looking  for  Jacob's  Well.     A  few  flowers  had  anticipated 
spring,  and  beguiled  the  way — our  first  scarlet  anemones, 
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the  lilies  of  the  field,  were  gathered  to-day  on  the  plain  of 
Shechem.  The  village  seemed  modem  and  insignificant ; 
we  took  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  with  its  springs  or  fountains, 
and  not  observing  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  remarked, 
**  This  is  Salim,"  and  turned  back.  At  the  moment  Jacob's 
Well  was  uppermost  in  our  thoughts.    To  it  we  returned. 

Two  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  valley,  is  a  low  mound  formed  of  ruins, 
surrounded  by  a  broken  wall,  which  encloses  the  re- 
mains of  buildings  and  several  prostrate  columns.  As 
first  seen  in  winter,  there  is  an  aspect  of  dreary  desolation 
about  the  spot.  We  clambered  over  the  stones,  and 
towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  ruined  enclosure  came  upon 
the  remains  of  a  square-vaulted  chamber,  a  portion  of  the 
roof  of  which  has  fallen  in,  and  which  had  been  erected  in 
later  times  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  for  convenience  and 
protection.  On  descending  into  the  chamber  we  found  an 
irregular  pile  of  stones  over  the  mouth  of  the  well,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  aperture,  but  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  us 
to  look  down  into  the  shaft.  We  lighted  twists  of  paper, 
and  sent  them  down  in  succession,  so  that  for  several 
minutes  we  could  observe  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  width  of  the  bore  is  about  nine  feet,  the  upper  por- 
tion bmlt  in  with  neatly- dressed  and  squared  stones  like 
the  masonry  of  the  wells  of  Beersheba,  the  lower  portion 
hewn,  to  all  appearance,  out  of  the  soUd  rock.  The  well  was 
still  deep,  about  seventy-five  feet,  though  evidently  choked 
with  many  feet  of  rubbish.  At  the  bottom  there  was  no 
water,  but  broken  stones  and  some  wet  mud,  showing  that 
it  had  recently  contained  water,  which  indeed  we  found 
there  afterwards  in  the  month  of  March. 

We  mounted  to  the  edge  of  the  old  vault,  and  read 
together  John  iv.,  the  first  unfolding  of  a  spiritual  reUgion 
for  the  whole  world.  Just  there  had  our  Lord  sat,  pro- 
bably looking,  as  we  did,  towards  Mount  Gerizim,  with 
that  long,  dusty  road  which  He  had  wearily  travelled  (the 
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Wady  Mokhna)  fall  in  view,  while  doubtless  some  trees, 
palm,  olive,  or  terebinth  then  overshadowed  the  mouth  of 
the  well,  and  sheltered  the  weary  wayfarer.     When  he  sat 
there,  the  rich  plain  of  Ephraim  was  not,  as  now,  bare 
and  wintry,  but  carpeted  with  a  rich  expanse  of  green 
com,  for  it  was  **  yet  but  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
harvest/'     (John  iv.  85.)     The  noble  temple  of  Gerizim, 
even  then  a  ruin,  every  glance  at  which  would  shoot  a 
bitter  pong  into  the  Samaritan  heart,  stood  just  on  the 
brow  at  the  comer  of  the  mount,  commanding  from  on 
high  the   entrance   to  the  narrow  valley  up  which  the 
disciples  had  gone  to  purchase  provisions,  while  he  entered 
not  the  semi- Gentile  city.   That  chapter  of  St.  John,  read 
by  Jacob's  Well,  brings  vividly  home  the  accuracy  of  the 
narrator.     The  woman  coming  down  to  the  venerated  well 
for  water,  her  bitter  prejudice  against  the  Jew  who  asked 
her  to  give  Him  drink  even  under  the  shadow  of  that 
temple  which  His  people  had  destroyed, — **  our  fathers  wor- 
shipped in  this  mountain  ;  "  the  green  com  suggesting  to 
His  mind  in  prophetic  reverie  the  coming  harvest  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  disciples  returning  down  the  glen,  and 
in  mute  astonishment  not  daring  to  interrupt  His  conversa- 
tion with  the  woman :  every  incident  of  the  story  comes 
home  as  we  read  and  meditate.     Among  the  wrangling 
disputes  which  have  perplexed  the  antiquarian  and  the 
geographer,  and   have   cast   doubt   on   so   many   sacred 
localities,  it  is  indeed  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  here  at 
least  we  are  on  a  spot  on  the  identity  of  which  there  has 
never  arisen  any  serious  question.     Dean  Stanley  speaks 
of  it  as  "  absolutely  undisputed.*'     Jews  and  Samaritans, 
Christians  and  Mohammedans,  unite  in  attesting  it.   Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  it,  and  the  latter  refers  to  the 
Christian  Church  built  over  it,  whose  ruins  and  granite 
columns  now  encumber  its  mouth,  while  no  other  spot 
could  so  perfectly  harmonise  all  the  incidents  of  the  in- 
spired narrative.     The  very  ruins  are  in  keeping  with  the 
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scene,  and  we  ooold  not  but  hope  that  the  Latins  may 
long  defer  the  restoration  of  the  church,  for  which  it  is 
said  they  have  obtained  a  firman,  but  against  the  execution 
of  which  the  Greeks  have  put  in  a  counter  claim. 

The  sinking  of  a  well  in  the  East  is  a  greater  work 
than  the  erection  of  a  castle  or  fortress,  and,  whether  the 
wells  be  those  of  Abraham  at  Beersheba,  or  of  Jacob  at 
Sheehem,  they  hand  down  the  name  of  their  constructor 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  the  benefactor  of  pos- 
terity. It  is  the  supply  of  water  and  the  well  that  decide  the 
nte  of  the  Eastern  city,  and  while  the  walls  and  even  the 
whole  position  of  the  place,  as  at  Nazareth,  may  be 
changed,  the  fountain  and  the  well  can  never  moye. 

How  truly  in  keeping  with  Jacob's  peace-loving  charac- 
ter, as  has  been  observed,  was  this  act  of  sinking  a  well 
in  the  plain  at  such  enormous  cost,  so  near  the  city  and 
its  abundant  springs  and  rills ;  fearing  lest  his  sons  should 
be  brought  into  collision  with  the  men  of  Sheehem  con- 
cerning that  water  which  was  far  more  precious  than  land. 
Hie  land  might  be  roamed  over  by  his  flocks,  for  the  in- 
habitants were  few ;  but  the  springs  were  not  to  be  drunk 
op  by  the  herds  of  the  stranger.  Therefore,  following  the 
examples  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  Jacob  determined 
to  sink  a  well,  but,  profiting  by  the  remembrance  of  their 
ei^erience  at  Beersheba,  with  characteristic  caution  he 
first  purchased  the  piece  of  land  of  the  lord  of  the  coun- 
try—of HamcNT  the  father  of  Sheehem.    (Gen.  xxxiii.  18.) 

When  we  rose  from  the  side  of  Jacob's  Well,  a  few 
paces  brought  us,  doubtless  still  treading  on  that  very 
parcel  of  a  field  which  Jacob  had  bought  for  100  pieces  of 
numey,  to  the  reputed  site  of  Joseph's  tomb.  It  lies 
between'  the  well  and  the  little  village  of  Askar,  where 
there  is  a  copious  spring,  and  where,  if  the  nomenclature 
would  only  permit,  one  would  feel  disposed  to  place  the 
ancient  Shalem,  so  exactly  would  it  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  text.    It  stands  just  where  the  south-eastern 
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corner  of  the  range  of  Ebal  begins  to  rise  from  the  plain. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  this 
little  whited  sepulchre,  yet  there  seems  little  reason  to 
question  the  identity  of  the  spot.  There  is  another  tomb 
under  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which  also  the  Mohammedans 
give  the  name  of  Joseph,  but  this  is  stated  by  the  Sama- 
ritans to  be  that  of  a  famous  Rabbi  Joseph.  A  low  wall 
incloses  an  open  wely  or  chapel  some  twelve  feet  square, 
and  inside — not  exactly  in  the  middle,  but  placed  diago- 
nally across  from  north-west  to  south-east — is  a  simple 
raised  tomb,  about  three  feet  high,  under  which  are  said 
to  rest  the  bones  of  Joseph.  It  has  been  preserved  from 
molestation  from  age  to  age  by  the  common  reverence  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  held  by  Jew,  Samaritan,  Christian, 
and  Moslem  alike,  while  the  fact  of  his  name  being  the 
common  property  of  all,  has  prevented  any  one  of  them 
from  appropriating  and  disfiguring  by  a  temple  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  his  resting-place.  Thus,  too,  if  report 
says  truth,  the  fear  of  the  indignation  of  the  population  of 
Nablous  recently  prevented  an  e£fort  to  search  the  tomb 
in  the  hope  of  depositing  the  mummy  of  Joseph  on  a 
shelf  in  the  Louvre.  The  walls  have  many  modem 
Hebrew  inscriptions  written  or  scratched,  but  the  building 
has  no  marks  of  antiquity,  and  is  simply  whitewashed 
from  time  to  time.  **And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt,  buried 
they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem.*' 
(Josh.  xxiv.  82.) 

Night  was  coming  on  before  we  could  draw  ourselves 
away  from  these  hallowed  spots,  when  a  half  hour's  walk 
under  the  olive-trees  transported  us  back  from  the 
patriarchs  to  the  bustling  cotton-market  of  Nablous. 
Our  host  joined  us  at  our  English  Evening  Service,  and  at 
its  conclusion  we  found  the  Samaritan  guide  Yacoob-esh- 
Shelaby,  well  known  to  every  English  visitor,  waiting  with 
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a  compliment  of  three  bottles  of  wine,  an  invitation  to  his 
house,  and  an  offer  to  be  oar  guide  over  Gerizim.  The 
examination  of  the  sacred  mountain  and  of  the  Samaritan 
synagogue  were  well  worth  another  day,  and  we  did  not 
grudge  it. 

We  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  fine  sunrise  from  the  roof  of 
.^  the  school,  though  we  were  by  this  time  familiar  with  the 
really  beautiful  landscape,  which  is,  I  think,  the  richest  in 
Palestine,  and  which,  according  to  Van  de  Yelde,  owes 
the  variety  of  its  tints  to  the  exceptional  moisture  of  the 
valley.  It  is,  like  Damascus,  one  of  those  sites  destined 
by  nature  to  be  a  city,  and  where  man,  whenever  he  exists 
there  at  all,  is  sure  to  con^egate.  It  is  the  very  centre 
point  of  Palestine,  the  artery  through  which  all  must  pass 
between  north  and  south.  Our  stand-point  presented  the 
city  in  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  which  is 
gained  from  other  positions.  We  were  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  town  on  the  rise  of  Gerizim,  and  the  city 
seemed  spread  out  in  line  along  the  valley,  pleasingly 
broken  by  the  groups  of  dark  orange- trees  and  occasional 
palm-trees,  rather  than  in  the  compact  form  which  it 
assumes  when  viewed  from  either  of  the  enclosing  hills. 
Nablous  leans  on  Gerizim  and  avoids  Ebal,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  front  of  us,  was  a  small  level  space  covered  with 
ancient  olive-trees,  and  rich  green  turf  below  them,  more 
English  than  Syrian  in  its  elasticity  and  fineness.  Its 
sides  are  clad  for  some  way  up  with  the  smooth  variety  of 
the  prickly  pear,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  rearing  the 
cochineal  insect,  so  valuable  for  its  crimson  dye.  Gerizim 
iJEtcing  north  seemed  more  bare  and  scarped ;  caves  and 
springs  diversified  its  face.  Up  the  little  wadys  or  nullahd 
which  farrowed  its  side  rich  fruit  orchards  of  orange, 
almond,  pomegranate,  peach,  and  fig-trees  climbed  till  the 
rocks  were  too  bare  to  support  them ;  while  on  the  highest 
brow  we  could  just  see  the  wely  or  Mohammedan  chapel 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaritan  temple. 

L  2 
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As  we  afterwards  ascended  Gerizim  with  Shelaby  we 
noticed  the  many  caves  or  hollows,  firom  one  of  which 
Joiham  must  have  issued  forth  to  utter  in  the  ears  of  the 
men  of  Shechem  the  first  parable  on  record.  There  he 
looked  upon  the  olive  and  fig-trees  below,  and  to  the 
bramble  clinging  to  the  rocks  by  his  side  for  his  illustra- 
tion. The  acoustic  properties  of  this  valley  are  interest- 
ing, the  more  so  that  several  times  they  are  incidentally 
brought  to  our  notice  in  Holy  Writ,  as  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  are  told  that  Jotham  '*  went  and  stood  in  the  top 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried  and 
said  unto  them,  Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem  " 
(Judg.  ix.  7),  and  also  in  Josh.  viii.  88,  when,  at  a  fEir 
more  eventful  period,  we  read  that  all  Israel  wore  gathered 
together  there,  **  half  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount  Ebal," 
when  Joshua  **  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings 
and  cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book 

of  the  law before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 

with  the  women  and  the  little  ones  and  the  strangers  that 
were  conversant  among  them."  This  very  statement  has 
been  made  the  ground  for  a  recent  objection  against  the 
veracity  of  the  narrative.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  spot  more  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this 
one,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  newly  acquired  land,  nor 
one  which  could  more  exactly  fulfil  all  the  required  condi- 
tions. Let  us  imagine  the  chiefs  and  the  priests  gathered 
in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  the  tribes  stretching  out  as 
they  stood  in  compact  masses,  the  men  of  war  and  the 
heads  of  families,  half  on  the  north  and  half  on  the  south, 
crowding  the  slopes  on  either  side,  the  mixed  multitude, 
the  women  and  the  children,  extending  along  in  front  till 
they  spread  into  the  plain  beyond,  but  still  in  sight :  and 
there  is  no  difficulty,  much  less  impossibility,  in  the  pro- 
blem. A  single  voice  might  be  heard  by  many  thousands, 
shut  in  and  conveyed  up  and  down  by  the  enclosing  hills. 
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In  the  early  moming  we  could  not  only  see  from  Gkrizim 
%  man  driving  his  ass  down  a  path  on.  Mount  Ebal,  font 
conld  hear  every  word  he  uttered  as  he  urged  it  on ;  and 
in  order  to  test  the  matter  more  certainly,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  two  of  our  party  stationed  themselves  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  and  with  perfect  ease  recited 
the  commandments  antiphonally. 

In  the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim  is  a  very  curious  natural 
recess,  eastward  of  the  modem  city,  so  regular  that  it 
looks  as  if  hollowed  artificially  out  of  the  rocky  roots  of 
the  moimtain,  now  a  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Moslems,  and 
caJled  ** d  Amudf'*  ue,,  <*the  Pillar."  Exactly  opposite, 
in  the  base  of  Mount  Ebal,  is  a  similar  natural  amphi- 
theatre. Within  the  enclosure  on  the  Gerizim  side  the 
Mohammedans,  who  alone  are  permitted  to  enter,  state 
that  there  still  stands  a  column.  In  Joshua  (xziv.  26), 
we  read  that  at  the  great  national  gathering  at  Shechem, 
Joshua  "  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God, 
and  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  Two  hundred 
years   later  we  read  that   ''All  the  men  of   Shechem 

gathered  together and  went  and  made  Abimelech 

king  by  the  oak  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem  (Judg. 
ix.  6,  marg.  reading).  Uninterruptedly  for  ages  down 
has  the  place  been  held  sacred. .  Epiphanius  writing  in  the 
fourth  century  remarks,  **  There  is  at  Sichem,  which  is 
now  called  Neapolis,  a  praying-place  outside  the  city, 
resembling  a  theatre,  situated  two  miles  from  the  city, 
which  the  Samaritans,  who  imitate  the  Jews  in  all  things, 
have  built  in  an  open  court"  To  the  Samaritan  has 
succeeded  the  Moslem.  But  all  alike,  little  knowing  its 
marvellous  history,  have  held  in  veneration  this  sacred  spot 
without  a  breach  of  continuity  for  well  nigh  8,500  years. 

When  half-way  up  Gerizim  we  turned  round  and 
mounted  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  till  we  came  to  a  little 
plateau  perhaps  160  feet  below  the  summit.    Here  the 
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place  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  was  pointed  out,  the  holes 
in  which  the  lambs  are  roasted,  and  the  pit  into  which  the 
bones  and  offal  are  cast  to  be  bnmt.  We  then  climbed  to 
the  top,  once  crowned  by  the  ancient  temple  destroyed  by 
Hyrcanns,  which  was  afterwards  restored,  then  changed  to 
a  Christian  church,  and  now  shrank  into  a  miserable 
Mohammedan  wely,  mdely  constmcted  in  the  centre  of 
the  ruins.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  site  by  no  means 
overhangs  the  city  of  Shechem,  but  rather  the  eastern 
plain,  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  It  is  at 
the  north-eastern  brow  of  the  range,  inside  the  remains  of 
a  massive  wall,  probably  erected  by  Jnstinian  as  a  sort  of 
fortress  round  the  Christian  church.  The  stones  are  of 
great  size,  of  the  same  limestone  of  which  the  hill  is  com- 
posed, neatly  bevelled  round  the  edges,  but  undressed  on 
the  face,  in  fact  the  third  and  latest  type  of  the  bevel. 
The  number  of  ancient  deep  wells  both  within  and  without 
the  enclosure  is  remarkable ;  all  of  them,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  were  now  dry.  About  200  yards  to  the  southward, 
and  apparently  in  the  rear  of  the  ancient  Christian  church, 
was  a  row  of  twelve  stones  in  the  ground,  pointed  out  to 
us  as  the  stones  of  the  ten  tribes^  brought  up  by  Joshua 
firom  the  Jordan,  and  a  few  paces  further  on  was  the  spot 
esteemed  most  holy  by  our  guide.  This  is  a  large  bare 
rock  sloping  towards  the  west,  and  having  a  deep  cave  or 
well  in  its  rear,  apparently  used,  if  this  were  the  stone  of 
sacrifice,  for  the  drainage  of  the  blood  and  ofial.  The 
correspondence  between  this  and  the  pierced  rock  of  the 
Sakhra  in  the  centre  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  presumed 
site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  strikes  the  ob- 
server at  once.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Samaritan 
temple  was  in  its  type  acconmiodated  to  that  of  Solomon, 
so  far  as  difference  of  position  admitted ;  and  that  on  this 
principle  the  hollow  behind  the  great  altar  was  excavated* 
We  climbed  by  a  broken  staircase  to  the  roof  of  the 
wely,  without  offending  an  old  devotee  who  was  there, 
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and  thence  enjoyed  a  prospect  nniqae  in  the  Holy  Land. 
That  from  the  summit  of  Nefoo  surpasses  it  in  extent, 
that  from  Mount  Gilead,  perhaps,  in  grandeur  of  effect, 
bat  for  distinctness  and  variety  of  detail  Gerizim  has  no 
superior.  We  thought  we  had  bid  adieu  to  Hermon,  but 
once  more  it  rose  before  us  in  spotless  purity  fiEir  beyond 
and  above  Tabor,  Gilboa,  and  the  lesser  hills  of  Gkdilee. 
On  our  right  we  could  trace  the  trans-Jordanic  range 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Baasan,  Ajlun,  Gilead,  down  to 
Moab.  On  the  left,  the  Mediterranean  formed  the  horizon 
from  Carmel  perhaps  to  Gktza ;  while  Joppa  and  Csesarea 
could  be  distinctly  recognised.  The  southern  view  was 
more  limited,  being  shut  in  by  the  hills  of  Benjamin.  At 
our  feet  to  the  right  was  spread  the  lopg  plain  of  Mokhna, 
into  which  the  vale  of  Shechem  debouches,  where  Jacob 
pastured  his  flocks,  and  where  there  was  ample  space  for 
the  tents  of  Israel  when  gathered  thither  by  Joshua.  All 
Central  Palestine  could  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  and  the 
lesson  of  geography  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  We 
looked  straight  down  upon  the  parcel  of  ground,  Jacob's 
first  possession,  marked  by  the  tomb  of  his  son,  and  the 
well  which  his  fear  of  the  men  of  Shechem  impelled  him 
to  sink.  Above  our  heads  no  less  than  six  imperial  and 
golden  eagles  kept  circling  almost  within  shot,  as  wonder- 
ing at  our  intrusion. 

There  are  many  writers  who  feel  disposed  to  add  to  the 
associations  of  Gerizim  one  more  sacred  still — ^believing  it 
to  be  the  spot  on  which  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac.  The 
origin  of  this  theory  is  primarily  the  Samaritan  tradition. 
But  this  surely  is  of  litUo  weight,  for  the  Samaritans  have 
very  naturally  taken  care  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
and  their  holy  places  as  many  of  the  patriarchal  sites  as 
possible,  and  the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  claims  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  would  induce  them  eagerly  to 
seize  any  ground  for  honouring  Joseph  above  Judah. 
Some  of  the  arguments  for  Gerizim  have  a  strong  prima 
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facie  plausibility  as  eontrasted  with  the  site  of  Solamon^s 
Temple  ;  as,  for  instance,  Abraham  lifting  ap  his  eyes  and 
seeing  the  place  "  afeur  off/*  which,  strictly  tme  of  Gerizim 
firom  all  points  of  the  compass,  is  not  i^plicable  to  the 
Temple  site.    Bat  the  words  "  afar  off"  as  a  measure  of 
distance  are  most  yagae  and  indefinite,  and  *'  the  place  " 
might  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  exact  rock  on 
which  he  was  to  deyote  his  son.    Not  indefinite,  however, 
is  the  statement  that  it  was  on  the  third  day  that  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood,  and  though  '*  t&x  off,"  it  was  not  so 
far  but  that  he  could  calculate  upon  arriving  at  the  spot, 
though  delayed  by  the  burden  of  the  wood,  performing 
the  sacrifice,   and  returning  to  his  young   men  before 
sunset,   else   he  would  have  taken  provision  with  him. 
Now,   travelling  at  the   ordinary  rate  of  the   country, 
Jerusalem  would  just  be  reached  on  the  third  day  firom 
Beersheba — to  reach  Nablous  in  the  same  time  is  impoi' 
$ible  *  at  the  pace  of  fellahin  with  their  asses.     Nor  will  it 
remove  the  difficulty  to  suppose  Abraham  to  have  travelled 
by  the  plain  of  Sharon.     The  time  occupied  would  be  as 
long,  and  the  fatigue  to  the  ass,  if  not  to  the  pedestrian, 
greater.     I  have  traversed  and  timed  these  routes  re- 
peatedly in  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  course,  and 
feel  satisfied  that  so  long  as  the  sacred  text  remains  as  it 
is,  **  on  the  third  day,"  the  claims  of  Gerizim  are  un- 
tenable.   There  is  certainly  also  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the 
offering  of  the  type  having  taken  place  on  the  same  spot  aa 
the  offering  of  the  Antitype,  the  Great  oblation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world. 

We  descended  the  mountain  at  this  north-eastern 
comer,  instead  of  winding  by  the  side  valleys,  and  passed 
through  the  long  street  by  the  fine  fa9ade  of  a  nunous 
mosque  over  a  Crusaders*  church,  but  which  no  Ghiistiaa 

*  Well-moanted  Europeans  frequently  ride  in  one  day  from  Nabloitt 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  their  muleteers  and  l»ggage  occupy  two  days.  Tlw 
tradeiB  or  carriers  usually  camp  at  Beitin,  or  Beeroth. 
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can  enter.  The  hmn  of  the  cotton-bow  mnrmnred  on 
every  side,  and  the  walls  were  dripping  with  the  jnices  of 
ooehineal  and  indigo,  as  the  webs  of  silk  or  cotton  were 
hong  oat  to  dry.  In  a  fountain  at  the  east  end  of  the 
towii,  about  the  first  which  drains  towards  the  Jordan  (for 
Nablons  is  just  on  the  water- shed  of  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes),  we  noticed  a  number  of  tiny  fish,  and, 
using  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  nets,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  good-natured  negro,  who  had  just  finished  his  devo- 
tional ablutions,  secured  several  specimens  of  the  minnow- 
like Cyprinodon  cypriSf  Heckel — a  species  quite  different 
from  those  we  obtained  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the 
Jabbok.  Several  fossils  were  also  collected,  ammonites 
and  others  of  the  lower  chalk. 

We  afterwards  went  to  visit  the  Samaritan  synagogue, 
the  only  place  of  Samaritan  worship  in  the  world,  unique 
in  its  form,  in  its  creed,  and  its  language.  The  building 
and  its  surroundings  are  in  keeping  with  the  position  of 
the  oppressed  and  obscure  race  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is 
a  venerable  but  humble  edifice,  strangely  concealed  from 
observation  amongst  a  labyrinth  of  buildings,  vaulted 
archways,  and  dark  passages^  through  which  we  groped 
till  we  entered  a  little  garden  and  a  small  clean  court- 
yard, where  we  left  our  shoes,  and  entered  the  gloomy 
synagc^e,  scantily  lighted  from  above,  and  consisting  of  a 
square  nave,  with  a  small  transept  at  the  end  facing  the 
door,  and  on  the  left,  or  east  end,  a  chancel,  or  square 
reeess,  in  which  the  sacred  rolls  are  kept  behind  a  curtain. 
There  was  some  difficulty  about  obtaining  a  sight  of  the 
rolls,  which  was  speedily  surmounted  by  the  payment  of  a 
Hberal  backshish,  though  before  the  curtain  was  drawn, 
and  the  precious  treasure  produced,  Amram,  the  high 
priest,  took  care,  by  some  pretext  or  other,  to  dismiss  all 
the  loungers  of  his  co-religionists  who  had  accompanied  us. 
All  wore  the  red  turban,  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  sect, 
while  white  is  appropriated  to  the  Moslems,  green  being 
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the  exclasive  colour  of  the  shireefs  or  descendants  of  the 
Prophet,  and  black  or  purple  left  to  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  crimson  turban  of  the  Samaritans  was  noted  by  Sir 
John  Mandeville  five  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  doubtless 
dates,  like  their  other  usages,  from  still  higher  antiquity. 

When  all  save  the  junior  priest  and  Shelaby  had 
been  put  out,  with  much  deference  and  trembling  hands 
Amram  brought  forward  the  roll  which  was  shown  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  is  well  known  by  Mr.  Bedford's 
photograph  of  its  cylinder.  The  old  man's  frame  convul- 
sively  quivered  as  he  produced  it,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in 
momentary  dread  of  the  fate  of  Uzzah,  or  at  least  of  Uzziah, 
for  his  profanity  in  exposing  the  holy  relics  to  the  eyes  of 
unbelieving  strangers.  We  could  not  but  £Euicy  that  the 
rolls  are  to  these  Samaritans  the  objects  of  intrinsic  worship, 
their  very  gods.  The  graven  image,  the  sculptured  figure, 
the  picture  even,  is  shunned,  but  the  material  of  the  written 
word  has  taken  their  place  as  the  object  of  visible  adoration. 

We  were  shown  several  other  books  of  the  law  in  the 
Samaritan,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  the  old  Mosaic 
character ;  for  here  the  Jews  are  the  innovators,  and,  as 
Amram  observed,  Moses  himself  could  not  read  his  own  law, 
as  written  by  the  '*  Yehudi."  These  books,  though  bear- 
ing the  evidences  of  great  antiquity,  and  seeming  more 
venerable  than  the  roll  itself,  were  not  rolls,  but  leaves  of 
parchment,  stitched  together  like  a  modem  book,  and 
wrapped  in  innumerable  folds  of  silk  handkerchie£s,  which 
were  severally  and  slowly  opened  out,  so  that  darkness  was 
upon  us  before  we  left  the  synagogue.  Knowing,  however, 
that  there  was  an  older  roll  by  far,  which  had  not  been 
shown  to  us,  we  lingered  and  waited  still,  by  no  means  dis- 
comforted by  Amram' s  repeated  declaration  that  we  had 
seen  all,  and  that  even  the  Prince  saw  no  more.  A  peculiar 
look  and  sign  from  the  younger  priest  induced  us  to  give 
up  our  quest,  and  to  retire.  He  was  a  man  of  very  different 
type  from  Amram :  cunning  and  meanness  were  in  his  eye ; 
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nor  has  he  the  learning  or  the  strong  faith  of  his  senior, 
whom  he  will  one  day  succeed. 

The  same  eyening,  with  an  air  of  the  most  solemn  mys- 
tery, he  informed  ns  that  for  a  liberal  backshish  he  could 
show  ns  all  we  wished  to  see,  but  that  it  could  only  be 
managed  under  a  promise  of  secrecy.     In  the  darkness  of 
the  night  I  was  conducted  alone  to  the  synagogue.   A  light 
was  struck  at  the  door,  and  the  priest,  with  an  affectation 
of  terror,  as  though  he  had  been  committing  an  act  of 
sacrilege,  admitted  me,  locked  the  door  behind  us,  and 
BQently  held  the  light  with  trembling  hand  as  the  curtain 
was  drawn  and  the  rolls  and  their  cylinders  examined.  The 
second  roll  we  had  seen  before,  but  the  oldest  was  now 
produced,  wrapped  in  many  folds  of  tarnished  brocade  and 
rich  but  faded  satins.    The  case  and  appearance  of  this 
roll  have  been  fhUy  described  by  Mr.  Grove  m  *'  Vacation 
Tourists,"  1861.     There  is  nothing  about  the  old  gilt 
cylinders  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  their  immense 
antiquity.     Mr.  Grove  assigns  to  them  a  date  of  450  years 
baek.     The  roll  itself  is  doubtless  much  earlier,  though 
the  Samaritans  would  have  us  believe  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Abisha,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  the  priest, 
with  grave  face,  declared  that  Dean  Stanley,  when  with  the 
Prince,  had  concurred  in  this  tradition.     When  I  told  him 
what  the  Dean  had  written  on  the  subject,  he  laughed,  and 
said  that  at  any  rate  it  was  the  work  of  Manasseh,  the  high 
priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra.    But  if  we  take  1,000  or  1,500 
years  from  this,  it  still  remains  a  venerable  relic.     Dr. 
Dentsch  considers  that  none  of  the  Samaritan  MSS.  which 
have  reached  Europe  are  older  than  the  10th  century  a.d., 
but  he  would  probably  assign  a  much  higher  antiquity  to 
this,  the  parent  roll.    We  unfolded  it  to  its  commencement. 
The  earlier  portion,  having  been  less  exposed  than  the 
centre,  which  is  annually  kissed  by  the  community,  retained 
a  freshness  in  the  appearance  of  the  parchment  which  to 
our  unlearned  eyes  militated  against  its  great  antiquity. 
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The  writing  appeared  not  of  ordinary  ink,  bnt  of  some  gilt 
or  bronzed  composition.  The  priest  pointed  out,  not  hi 
from  the  middle  d  the  roll,  letters  projecting  from  the  ends 
of  the  irregular  lines  at  intenrals,  and  continaed  throuf^ 
several  columns.  This,  he  said,  was  the  inscription  stating 
the  name  of  the  transcriber  and  its  date.  Our  ignoianee 
of  the  Samaritan  characters,  of  course,  prevented  our  de« 
ciphering  this  quaintly-placed  colophon. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  quietly  stole  from  the 
synagogue,  mourning  our  ignorance  of  Samaritan,  puzzled 
about  the  conflicting  claims  of  antiquity,  but  quite  convinced 
of  one  thing,  that  whenever  the  junior  priest  succeeds  Am^ 
ram,  the  fate  of  the  old  roll  is  sealed,  and  that  the  cylinders 
will  enclose  a  modem  copy  so  soon  as  a  sufficient  price  baa 
been  ofiered  for  the  originaL 

On  leaving  Nablous  we  had  several  business  commissions 
to  execute  for  our  friends,  which  pleasantly  illustrated  the 
way  in  which  communication  and  trade  is  still  carried  on  in 
the  East.  For  instance,  bars  of  gold  had  been  sent  to  the 
smith  at  Nablous  to  work,  the  note  of  the  weight  of  which 
was  shown  us ;  then  the  article  manufactured  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ingot  were  weighed  in  our  presence,  and 
handed  over  to  us,  it  being  explained  that  so  many  grains 
were  retained,  as  an  English  jeweller  would  term  it,  ^*  for 
foshion."  I  suspect  a  London  goldsmith  would  have  been 
ill  satisfied  to  work  for  such  a  sum.  Among  othaitt  a 
young  man  entrusted  to  me  a  gold  braedet  of  considerable 
weight,  but  not  of  very  artistic  work,  being,  in  fact,  a  string 
of  smaU  gold  splints,  or  wedges,  run  together  on  a  thread, 
which  I  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  lady  at  JeniBalem« 
who  was  to  dehver  it  to  a  young  person  in  the  school  there. 
This  information  was  conveyed  with  much  hesitation  and 
circumlocution ;  in  &ct,  as  I  afterwards  diseovered,  I  was 
to  act  the  part  of  Eliezer,  on  behalf  of  Isaac  to  his  Rebecca ; 
and  the  bracelet  I  was  conveying  was  a  declaration  and 
well^understood  proposal  of  marriage. 
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From  Nablons  to  Beitin,  passing  by  Shiloh,  we  had  a  ten 
hours'  ride  to  make.  For  several  hours  we  wound  ap  the 
narrowing  yallejs  of  Ephraim  to  its  southern  hills.  The 
plain  was  rich  and  fertile — one  vast  nnfenced  corn-field,  in 
which  the  rooks  (the  first  we  had  seen)  were  following  the 
pbnghsy  onconcemed  at  the  strangers'  approach.  The 
SQzronnding  hills  were  all  ribbed  by  the  ancient  terraces  to 
their  tops,  and  on  their  lower  slopes  clad  with  gnarled  blue 
dire-trees.  A  few  hoary  stragglers  from  the  olive-yards 
gtin  lingered  in  the  plain,  dotted  here  and  there,  and  plea- 
gantly  relieving  its  monotony  at  the  southern  end ;  but  not 
a  house  was  to  be  seen,  nor  any  other  tree  than  these 
oHves.  Only  here  and  there,  on  some  hill-top,  inaccessible 
to  the  Bedouin  horseman,  the  low-built  little  cluster  of 
hovels  might  be  descried. 

After  four  and  a-half  hours,  we  had  to  climb  a  low  rocky 
ridge  in  front,  and  from  its  crest  turned  to  gaze  on  the  rich 
portion  of  Ephraim,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  still  as  fertile  and  as  thinly  peopled  as  when  first  pro- 
mised to  Abraham,  three  thousand  six  hundred  years  ago. 
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Descending  the  hill,  we  left  an  old  bleak-looking  village, 
Labban,  the  ancient  Lebonah,  on  our  right,  and,  a  mile 
farther  on,  halted  at  its  gushing  fountain,  Ain  Lnbban, 
with  an  extensive  heap  of  ruins  round  it,  apparently  an  old 
khan.  Here  we  left  our  mules,  to  take  the  direct  road  to 
Bethel,  turning  ourselves,  with  two  servants,  to  the  east- 
ward, to  make  a  detour  to  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  holy 
Shiloh  (now  Seil&n) — *'  Shiloh,  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel 
to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah."  (tTadg. 
xxi.  19.) 

The  scanty,  scrubby  vegetation,  the  few  sages,  and  the 
Poteriuvi  spiiiosum,  which  held  a  little  scanty  soil  together 
by  its  roots  among  the  rocks,  at  once  bespoke  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  district.  The  birds,  also,  were  different. 
We  met  again  with  the  chats  {SaxicoUna)  of  the  northern 
rocky  hills ;  and  the  pretty  black  redstart,  which  we  had 
not  seen  for  many  days,  hopped  from  rock  to  rock.  I 
obtained  one  chat,  after  a  long  pursuit,  which  struck  us  as 
being  distinct  from  the  others,  and  which  proved  to  be  the 
Arabian  species  {Saxicola  xanthomehenoy  Ehrenb.),  the 
only  specimen  we  ever  saw. 

A  short  turn  in  the  wady,  and  then  a  scramble  of  two 
hundred  yards  up  its  side,  brought  us  to  Shiloh,  the  modem 
Seilun.  Its  situation  is,  at  least  when  visited  in  winter, 
most  dreary  and  desolate.  We  had  been  gradually  leaving 
the  fertile  lands  of  Ephraim,  typified  by  the  strong  and 
sturdy,  yet  peaceful  bullock,  and  were  approaching  the 
rugged,  barren  hills  of  Little  Benjamin — ^barren  and  more 
forlorn  than  the  most  sterile  districts  of  continental  Gh*eeee. 
Shiloh  is  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  rugged  rocks  around  them,  with  large  he^n  stones 
occasionally  marking  the  site  of  ancient  walls.  Generally, 
however,  the  stones,  if  they  ever  were  dressed  or  shaped, 
have  utterly  lost  all  traces  of  art,  and  are  as  shapeless  and 
irregular  as  any  flint  that  has  been  disinterred  from  the 
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gravel-beds  of  AbbeYille.  There  is  one  square  min,  pro- 
bably %  mediieyal  fortress-chnrch,  with  a  few  broken 
Corinthian  colonms,  the  relies  of  previous  grandeur.  On  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  this  church  is 
perched,  is  a  fine  terebinth-tree  (the  oak  of  Scripture),  in 
front  of  a  massive,  half-buried  vaulted  building,  with  a  flat 
roof,  and  some  old  Corinthian  pillars  within — ^a  church 
transformed  into  a  mosque.  We  crept  into  it  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  any  sculpture  or 
carving  earlier  than  the  Roman  period*  No  one  relic  could 
we  trace  which  in  any  way  pointed  to  earlier  times  among 
all  the  wasted  stone- heaps  which  crowded  the  broken 
terraces.  So  utterly  destroyed  is  the  house  of  the  ark  of 
Gk)d,  the  home  of  Eli  and  of  Samuel.  '^  Go  ye  now  unto 
My  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  My  Name  at 
the  first,  and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  My 
people  Israel.'*     (Jer.  vii.  12.) 

We  sat  down  on  that  desolate  heap  for  luncheon,  and 
then  read  the  history  of  Eli  and  Samuel.  Scarcely  a  tree, 
not  a  house,  was  in  sight ;  straggling  valleys,  too  open  to 
be  termed  glens,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  dreary,  round- 
topped  hills,  bare  and  rocky  without  being  picturesque, 
were  the  only  characteristics  of  this  featureless  scene. 
What  then,  one  naturally  asked,  was  the  cause  of  the  honour 
put  upon  Shiloh  in  making  it  the  religious  centre  of  Israel 
through  so  many  generations,  and  the  gathering-place 
whence  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Joshua? 
One  reason  may  probably  be  found  in  this  very  natural 
nnattractiveness,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  protest  against  the 
idolatry  of  the  people  of  the  land,  which  selected  every 
high  Idll  and  every  noble  grove  as  the  special  home  of 
their  gods;  here  being  neither  commanding  peak  nor 
migestic  cedar,  neither  deep  glen  nor  gushing  fountain. 
But,  moreover,  it  was  a  central  point  for  all  Israel,  equi- 
distant from  north  and  south,  easily  accessible  to  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  and  in  the  heart  of  that  hill-country  which 
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Joshna  first  subdned,  and  which  remained,  to  the  end  of 
IsraePs  history,  the  district  least  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Canaanitish  or  foreign  invaders.  There  is  so  little  to  maik 
the  spot,  or  to  attract  the  traveller's  notice,  that  it  is  only 
twenty-five  years  since  it  was  rediscovered,  in  spite  of  the 
precision  with  which  its  site  is  pointed  oat  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  and  of  its  Hebrew  name  having  been  handed  down 
with  so  little  variation  of  form.  It  is  never  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  though  iha  ruins 
attest  its  occupation  at  that  period. 

After  descending  the  hill  we  rode  along  the  ragged  bed 
of  a  winter  torrent,  which  had  torn  its  deep  course  throuf^ 
a  mass  of  diluvian  gravel,  covering  the  limestone.  Fossils 
were  plentiful  in  the  rocks  of  Shiloh,  all  apparently  of  the 
chalk  age.  A  small  echinus  [Echinus  ttfriacus,  Conrad), 
two  gryphaBas  (Gr,  capulcHdes  and  Gr,  vescicularUf)^  and 
several  casts  of  a  spiral  univalve,  as  well  as  a  fragment  d 
an  ammonite,  were  collected.  As  on  Mount  Carmel,  the 
gryphaBas  were  the  characteristic  fossOs,  and  occurred  in 
great  masses.  Both  among  the  ruins,  in  the  earth  of  the 
cultivated  terraces,  and  in  the  gravel  below,  were  numerooB 
pieces  of  variously  coloured  mosaics  and  fragments  of 
coarse  pottery.  Most  of  the  mosaic  pieces  were  of  a  coarse 
marble,  different  from  the  limestone  of  the  locality,  and 
indicating  the  extent  or  consequence  of  the  place  in  the 
Roman  period.  As  there  is  still  much  terrace- cultiva- 
tion, the  vaUey  might  have  worn  a  less  dreary  aspect  in 
spring.  As  it  was,  L.  was  delighted  by  quantities  of  the 
mandrake  in  full  blossom,  and  a  white  crocus,  which  sprang 
out  of  every  little  cranny  in  the  rocks.  It  seemed  distinct 
from  any  species  cultivated  in  England,  and  was  the 
characteristic  flower  at  this  time  through  all  the  central 
hills.  Along  the  coast  we  had  found  chiefly  the  yellow 
crocus,  identical  with  our  garden  species,  and  a  pale  purple 
amaryllis,  much  resembling  a  crocus.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  how  sharply  defined  were  the  limits  of  most  of  the 
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Palestine  winter  bnlbs,  and  how  frequently  the  charac- 
teristic flora  changed.  Some  familiar  favourites,  like  the 
beautiful  cyclamen,  smiled  on  us  everywhere.  But  the 
separation  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  seemed  often  to  have 
leached  their  flowers,  and  the  hills  of  Judaea  and  of  Gralilee 
yielded  distinct  crocuses,  tulips,  lilies,  and  sages,  though 
elimate  and  other  conditions  could  vary  but  little. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  favourite  camping 
ground  of  travellers  from  Jerusalem,  Ain  Haramiyeh  (the 
Bobber's  Fountain),  after  a  short  detour  of  half  a  mile  to 
the  East  to  visit  a  fountain,  and  some  empty  and  uninterest- 
ing rock-tombs,  perhaps  the  ancient  burying- place  of  Shiloh. 
The  name  of  the  Bobber's  Fountain  may  have  been 
deservedly  given,  but  at  present  European  travellers  need 
not  shun  the  spot,  presenting,  as  it  does,  the  attractions  of  a 
plenteously  gushing  spring  in  the  hill- side,  with  a  charming 
piece  of  turf  for  the  tent-pegs  in  front  of  it,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  lovely  glen.  Now  as  we  leave  the  camping-ground 
bdiind  us  the  scenery  changes.  For  two  hours  we  rode 
up  the  glen,  terraced  to  its  very  top  on  both  sides,  the  fig 
and  olive-trees  covering  the  whole  of  the  slopes  and 
terrace- waUs,  and  growing  out  of  every  chink  in  thcrocks ; 
while  on  each  step  of  the  terraces  were  patches  of  com, 
cotton,  or  tobacco.  Woodpeckers,  jays,  and  little  owls 
lauf^ed,  tapped,  or  hooted,  as  nature  dictated,  all  up  the 
valley,  and  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  securing  them  in 
the  bare  fig-trees.  At  present  the  whole  looked  much  like 
a  forest  of  white  coral,  but  we  were  told  that  in  spring  not 
a  piece  of  rock  can  be  seen.  The  maiden-hair  fern  hangs 
in  luxuriant  tresses  round  the  fountains,  and  the  ceterach 
Hem  peeps  from  all  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  along  with 
the  lovely  cyclamen,  pink  or  white,  and  the  little  white 
eroeus.  No  villages  were  in  sight.  They  are  all  hidden 
in  the  recesses.  Most  of  them  are  Christian,  which 
accounts  for  the  preservation  of  the  terraces  and  the 
earefol  culture. 
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The  snn  was  setting  when  we  reached  the  head  of  the 
valley  and  rode  over  a  nigged  hill,  on  the  south-east  side 
of  which  we  reached  the  rains  of  Bethel  (Beitin) ;  among 
them  a  few  wretched  hovels  are  scattered.  By  a  pknteoiu 
spring  are  the  rains  of  an  enormous  cistern,  more  than 
800  feet  by  200,  inside  which  we  found  our  tents  pitched, 
while  a  bright  moon  lighted  up  the  hill  of  BetheL  The 
south  wall  of  the  reservoir,  under  which  we  were  camped 
on  a  piece  of  grassy  sward,  was  entire,  bat  the  other  sides 
were  in  decay.  Among  several  acres  of  lines  of  foundations 
and  hewn  stones,  the  only  distinguishable  ruins  in  the 
moonlight  were  those  of  a  Greek  church  in  front  of  us, 
built  out  of  the  remains  of  some  more  classic  edifice,  of 
which  the  sculptured  capitals  and  cornices  occasionally 
peepod  out.  Jacob's  altar  and  Jeroboam's  abomination 
are  alike  obliterated.  There  is  a  strange  and  delightful 
charm  in  camping  close  by  the  fountain  of  Bethel,  which 
was  rippling  in  my  ear  as  I  wrote  up  my  journal  for  the 
day,  after  reading  the  various  chapters  relating  to  Bethel's 
history,  and  then  turned  out  to  keep  the  second  watch. 
In  this  rather  lawless  district,  having  no  guard,  we  mounted 
sentry  through  the  night  by  turns.  "Why  should  you 
come  to  such  rorrot  KOMn-aroi  as  Seilun  and  Beitin  ?*'  asked 
Giacomo,  as  we  beguiled  the  watch  together.  *'  No  holy 
places  here,  and  no  pilgrims  ever  visit  them.  I  have 
been  dragoman  to  scores  of  Russians  and  Frenchmen,  but 
it  is  only  you  Englishmen  who  come  here.  Perhaps  you 
only  care  for  places  where  there  are  no  saints,  as  yon  do 
not  adore  them  ?"  I  tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  him  how 
the  place  where  Jacob  slept  and  saw  the  vision  of  the 
ladder  reaching  to  heaven  was  the  place  of  all  others  where 
we  should  wish  to  sleep  and  feel  our  nearness  to  a  watchful 
Providence :  there  were  no  saints  of  the  calendar  here, 
and  beyond  them  his  veneration  could  not  stretch. 

In  the  morning  we  turned  out  at  seven  to  find  the  grass 
white  with  hoar  frost,  and  to  ei^oy  our  sponge  bath  if  we 
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eonlid.  It  was  not  so  easy  for  some  of  as  to  shake  ofif  the 
effects  of  eamping  in  a  cistern,  which  though  empty  was 
Beareely  dry,  and  which  had  not  heen  selected  by  our  mule- 
teers on  sanitary  principles.  Leaving  them  to  follow  the 
straight  route  to  Jen^udem  with  the  animals  and  baggage, 
W8  struck  across  country  to  eastward  to  visit  the  Scriptural 
sites  which  crowd  the  little  district  of  Benjamin.  First  on 
leaving  Bethel  we  recall  how  Abraham  made  his  second 
etmp  in  the  Land  of  Promise  at  '*  a  mountain  on  the  east 
of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on  the  east'* 
In  the  little  grassy  valley  to  the  south-east  of  Bethel  the 
patriarch's  flocks  and  herds  may  have  grazed,  and  that 
tn^ynTif-AJn  to  which  he  Came  must  be  the  lofty  rugged  hill 
opposite,  with  a  mined  tower  and  shapeless  cairns  on  its 
top,  to  which  we  climbed, — now  called  Burj  Makrun.  We 
rode  on,  and  just  east  again  is  a  rounded  hill,  covered  with 
leaUy  extensive  though  undecipherable  ruins.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  what  this  place  was,  and  that  we 
stand  on  the  site  of  Ai.  The  name  has  gone  ;  the  topo- 
graphical indications  are  indisputable.  Mr.  Williams  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  place  has 
no  name  among  the  natives  save  ''Tell,*'  i,e,f  **  the  heap." 
The  word  *'Tell"  is  very  common  elsewhere  as  a  prefix, 
e^.j  Tell  Hum,  Tell-Eadi.  Here  only  it  is  used  alone. 
literally  has  the  word  of  Scripture  been  fulfilled,  **  Joshua 
burnt  Ai,  and  made  it  an  heap  (Tell)  for  ever,  even  a 
desolation  unto  this  day  *'  (Josh.  viii.  28).  Dreary  and 
bleak  as  that  spot  is  now,  it  may  have  been  a  lovely  park- 
like glade,  such  as  those  we  see  in  Gilead,  with  open 
pastmage  shaded  by  well- wooded  hills,  when  Abraham  was 
indaced  to  encamp  there.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  relieve 
the  brown  and  rounded  limestone  rocks,  which  rise  into 
bare  bills,  without  a  tree  to  clothe  them,  and  but  few  olives 
in  the  valleys  or  even  round  the  villages. 

We  can  see  where,  in  the  Wady  Harith,  between  the 
two  cities,  Joshua  could  have  placed  his  ambush  to  the 
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west,  or  '* behind**  Ai,  nnobserved  by  the  defenders  of 
either  place.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (Bnrj  Makrun),  we  could 
distinctly  see  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  but  not  from  the 
lower  sites.  Now  in  the  history  recounted  in  Gen.  ziiL 
Abraham  arrives  with  Lot  at  the  sanie  "  place  where  his 
tent  had  been  at  the  beginnings  between  Bethel  and  Hai, 
unto  the  place  at  the  altar  which  he  had  made  there  at 
the  first."  This  altar  would  probably  be  erected  on  ih$ 
hiUf  and  not  in  the  plain  below.  If  it  were  on  this  hill 
that  Abraham  generously  offered  the  choice  of  the  land 
to  his  nephew,  Lot  could  from  it  have  "  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,"  but  had  the  transac- 
tion taken  place  further  west  barely  a  glimpse  of  that  plain 
would  have  been  visible.  We  scarcely  perceived  at  the 
time  the  great  importance  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  in  their  bearing  on  the  topography  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  But  these  considerations  must  be 
deferred  to  the  proper  place. 

Just  across  another  wady,  with  many  old  caves  and 
tombs,  rises  the  indisputable  Michmash,  preserving  its 
identity  of  name  in  the  Arabic  Mukhmda,  once  a  fortress, 
now  a  squalid  village.  We  did  not  visit  it  this  time,  but 
on  a  subsequent  occasion  explored  its  neighbourhood,  with 
the  caves  in  which  Saul's  army  hid  themselves  after  the 
Philistines  had  driven  them  out  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
ravine  up  which  the  king  returned  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeah* 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  15.)  The  ruins  are,  if  possible,  more  desolate, 
but  more  massive,  than  those  of  Ai  or  of  Bethel,  and 
the  city  seems,  by  the  fragments  of  columns,  as  well  as 
by  two  large  rock-hewn  cisterns,  to  have  continned  to  a 
later  date. 

From  Deir  Duwan  we  crossed  back  to  Bireh,  the  andent 
Beeroth,  resuming  here  the  ordinary  Jerusalem  road. 
During  the  whole  of  our  ride,  such  was  the  barrenness  of 
land,  we  had  added  neither  bird,  plant,  nor  insect  to  our 
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eoDeeting-boxes, — a  blank  absolutely  without  recnrrence 
in  oar  whole  tour.     Bireh,  though  merely  a  Moslem  vil- 
lage with  houses  built  of  the  fragments  of  former  massive 
edifiees,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  the  sake  of  the  ruins  of 
its  noble  old  church  raised  by  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
liioee  property  the  village  once  was.    The  apse,  with  the 
noorth  and  south  walls,  which  are  of  enormous  thickness,  is 
quite  perfect,  and  the  architecture  exhibits  a  curious  tran- 
sition from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  Pointed,  or  rather 
perhaps  an  attempt  to  engraft  Byzantine  on  the  latter. 
The  capitals  of  each  pilaster  are  distinct  in  their  mouldings, 
no  two  being  alike.     Some  of  the  villagers,  who  had  been 
watching  as  sketching,  came  up,  and  inquired  in  all  sim- 
plicity if  there  were  any  churches  as  large  as  that  in 
En^and.     After  pausing  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
below  Bireh,  to  admire  and  to  drink  from  the  fine  old 
fonntain  with  its  little  cupola  roof,  we  rode  on  by  a  broken 
and  almost  impassable  rocky  track,  but  which  once  was  a 
chariot  road,  carefully  paved  or  hewn  from  the  native  rock, 
and  in  which  the  ruts  of  the  ancient  chariot  wheels  can 
still  be  seen. 

M.  being  unwell  we  gave  but  a  hurried  glance  to  Jiba, 
the  ancient  Geba,  and  Er  Bam,  Bamah  of  Benjamin.  From 
the  former  we  could  look  back  to  Gilgal,  as  the  Philistines 
from  the  keep  looked  towards  the  camp  of  Saul ;  and 
perhaps  the  fort  which  Jonathan  captured  was  on  the  site 
of  those  large  square  stones  and  the  comer  of  the  tower  to 
the  top  of  which  we  climbed.  The  military  topography 
both  of  Joshua's  march  from  Gilgal  and  of  Saul's  great 
campaign  against  the  Philistines  can  be  well  studied  and 
nnderstood  from  this  spot.  Bamah,  the  home  and  the 
tomb  of  Samuel,  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
elements,  and,  as  we  were  assured  that  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  save  a  mosque  formed  out  of  a  Crusading  church,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  having  mounted  Geba,  and  went 
over  the  rocks — ^road  there  is  none — ^to  Tuleil-el-Ful,  the 
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Gibeah  of  Saul.  Dreary  and  desolate,  searce  any  rains, 
save  a  confused  mass  of  stones,  which  form  a  aort  of  cairn 
on  the  top :  yet  here  stood  the  city  of  the  first  king  of 
Israel,  the  home  of  Saul.  As  we  recall  also  the  hideous 
deed  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  the  blighting  doom  seems  to 
have  settled  over  the  spot.  In  omr  sight,  to  the  west, 
stands  out  the  rival  top  of  Mizpeh  (Nebi  Samuel),  where 
all  Israel  assembled  to  vow  vengeance  on  the  perpetratora 
of  the  crime  within  view  of  the  scene  itself. 

But  we  must  not  linger,  for  we  are  approaching  the 
Holy  City,  and  all  these  sites  may  be  visited  hereafter. 

A  few  moments  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  Scopus, 
whence  Titus  and  the  Crusaders  had  gazed  on  the  devoted 
city  with  very  different  emotions.  In  the  first  sig^t  of 
Jerusalem  there  is  a  thrill  of  interest  which  is  scarcely 
weakened  by  repetition,  and  one  can  only  pity  the  man 
who  is  not,  for  the  moment  at  least,  imbued  with  the 
pilgrim  spirit,  and  does  not  feel  the  sight  to  be  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  life.  Enshrined  in  the  depths  of  a 
Christian's  affections,  linked  with  every  feeling  of  faith  and 
hope, — **  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  rif^t  hand 
forget  her  cunning."  I  had  already  in  previous  years 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  had  looked  at  it  from 
the  north.  On  this  side  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the 
feelings  ;  if  the  mind  were  not  absorbed  in  the  associations . 
evoked  by  those  blue  grey  hills  which  enclose  the  little 
foreground  in  front,  perhaps  a  sense  of  disappointment 
would  steal  over  us.  There  is  but  one  true  approach  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  if  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
hours'  detour^  let  the  pilgrim  endeavour  to  enter  from 
the  east,  the  favourite  approach  of  our  Lord,  the  path  of 
His  last  and  triumphant  entry.  It  is  a  glorious  burst,  as 
the  traveller  rounds  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  the 
Haram  wall  starts  up  before  him  from  the  deep  gorge  of 
the  Eedron,  with  its  domes  and  crescents  sparkling  in  ^ 
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sonlight — a  lojal  city.  On  that  very  spot  He  once  paused 
and  gazed  on  the  same  bold  cliffs  supporting  a  far  more 
glorious  pile,  and  when  He  beheld  the  city  He  wept  over  it. 
To  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  magnificent  access,  the 
other  three  approaches  to  the  Holy  City  recall  the  contrast 
between  the  grand  old  entrance  to  Oxford  from  the  May 
Boad  under  Magdalen  Tower,  and  the  wretched  lanes 
by  which  Alma  Mater  is  now  revisited  when  the  traveller 
arrives  by  railway. 

We  gazed  for  a  few  moments,  grouped  in  silence. 
"That  is  the  Mosque,**  "There  is  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
**  That  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'*  were  remarks 
enough.  The  one  thought,  "  This  is  Jerusalem,'*  absorbs 
all  otiiers.  '*  Thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones." 
It  is  like  revisiting  a  father's  grave  or  the  home  of  one's 
youth,  and  no  one  is  disposed  to  expatiate  on  the 
outline  or  details  of  the  landscape  which  rivets  itself 
upon  the  soul  with  magnetic  power,  for  over  it  hover 
the  memories  of  redemption  achieved,  and  the  victory  over 
the  grave. 

But  it  is  useless  to  write  more  on  these  impressions — 
every  traveller  has  felt  them,  every  writer  has  described 
them,  and  only  those  who  have  felt  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand them. 

One  new  building,  out  of  harmony  with  the  other  sur- 
roundings, arrested  our  attention — the  immense  Russian 
pile,  which  had  arisen  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  west  of 
the  city  since  my  last  visit,  and  which  completely  over- 
shadows every  other  architectural  feature.  It  combines  in 
some  degree  the  appearance  and  the  uses  of  cathedral  close, 
public  offices,  barracks,  and  hostelry  ;  the  flag  of  the  Rus- 
sian Consulate  floats  over  one  part,  while  the  tall  cupola  of 
the  church  commands  the  centre.  There  are  many  Rus- 
sian priests  and  monks,  and  shelter  is  provided  for  the 
crowds  of  Muscovite  pilgrims.  Still  the  whole  style  of  the 
group  seems  a  sort  of  taking  possession  of  the  land  by 
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anticipation,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  simple  and  chaste 
cluster  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion,  where  the  English 
Mission  has  its  centre.  The  Greeks  Tiew  this  Russian 
establishment  with  great  jealousy,  not  to  say  dislike,  and 
attribute  it  to  a  settled  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Czar  to  separate  the  Muscovite  Church  altogether  from  the 
Greek,  and  throw  off  what  little  dependence  is  still  acknow- 
ledged on  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  They  remark 
with  some  bitterness  on  the  settlement  of  a  Russian  bishop 
in  Jerusalem  in  addition  to,  or  rather  in  rivalry  of,  the 
Greek  Patriarch. 

We  rode  quickly  past  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  the 
olive-yards  which  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  city,  through  the  Damascus  Chtte.  Oar 
thoughts  now  turned  homewards  to  fiEir  distant  scenes  as 
we  mounted  up  to  the  Consulate,  eager  for  the  packets 
which  must  await  us  there.  Thence  we  passed  through 
the  city  and  out  by  the  Jaffa  Gtate,  where,  just  below  the 
Russian  buildings,  we  found  our  tents  erected  at  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  city  wall.  It  was  somewhat  nnnsoal 
to  spend  Christmas  at  Jerusalem  under  canvas,  but  or- 
ganized as  we  were,  with  our  servants  and  provisions,  we 
found  both  freedom  and  economy  in  the  plan,  and  no  cause 
to  regret  the  experiment,  especially  as,  through  the  kind 
exertions  of  N.  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  the  un- 
usual privilege  was  accorded  us  of  passing  through  the 
gates  at  any  hour  of  the  night  Our  tents  were  perched 
on  a  platform  just  above  the  old  fosse,  formed  of  the  debri$ 
of  many  generations  of  ruins,  somewhat  bleak  bat  dry, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Turkish  guard- 
house, as  well  as  of  an  Armenian  cafCf  whence  a  signal 
from  our  doors  could  at  any  time  bring  coffee  and  narghilies 
for  our  visitors.  So  near  the  soldiers  we  could  sleep  in 
security,  and  had  no  occasion  to  be  on  the  watch  against 
pilferers  during  the  daytime. 

Indeed,  the  guardhouse  provided  as  unasked  with  an 
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inyalnable  and  vigilant  sentry,  who  was  never  relieved,  nor 
ever  quitted  the  post  of  duty.  The  poor  Turkish  conscript, 
,]ike  every  other  soldier  in  the  world,  is  fond  of  pets,  and 
in  fix>nt  of  the  grim  turret  that  served  for  a  guardhouse 
was  a  collection  of  old  orange-boxes  and  crates,  thickly 
.peopled  by  a  garrison  of  dogs  of  low  degree,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  spot  was  certainly  not  purchased  by  the  loaves 
and  fishes  which  fell  to  their  lot.  One  of  the  party  must 
indeed  have  had  hard  times,  for  she  had  a  family  of  no 
less  than  five,  dependent  on  her  exertions  and  on  the 
superfluities  of  the  sentries'  mess.  With  a  sagacity  almost 
more  than  canine,  the  poor  gaunt  creature  had  scarcely 
seen  our  tents  pitched  before  she  came  over  with  all  her 
litter,  and  deposited  them  in  front  of  our  tent.  At  once 
she  scanned  the  features  of  every  member  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  introduced  herself  to  our  notice.  During  the 
week  of  our  stay  she  never  quitted  her  post,  nor  at- 
tempted any  depredations  on  the  kitchen-tent,  which  might 
have  led  to  her  banishment.  Night  and  day  she  proved  a 
faithful  and  vigilant  sentry,  permitting  no  stranger,  human 
or  canine,  European  or  Oriental,  to  approach  the  tents 
without  permission,  but  keeping  on  the  most  familiar  terms 
with  ourselves  and  our  servants.  On  the  morning  of  our 
departure,  no  sooner  had  she  seen  our  camp  struck  than 
she  conveyed  her  puppies  back  to  their  old  quarters  in  the 
orange-box,  and  no  entreaties  or  bribes  could  induce  her 
to  accompany  us.  On  three  subsequent  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
this  same  dog  acted  in  a  similar  way,  though  no  longer 
embarrassed  by  family  cares,  and  would  on  no  account 
permit  any  strange  dog,  nor  even  her  companions  at  the 
guardhouse,  to  approach  within  the  tent-ropes. 

We  remained  a  week  in  Jerusalem,  fully  occupied  in 
the  arrangements  and  negotiations  preparatory  to  our 
Dead  Sea  trip,  and,  after  our  hturd  work,  rejoicing  in 
the  comparative  quiet  and  rest  of  a  Christmas  on  Mount 
Zion.     Our  intervals   of  leisure   were    devoted  to  visits 
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to  the  various  objects  of  archieological  and  sacred  in- 
terest, for  there  was  bat  little  employment  for  the 
natoralist,  and  though  not  new  to  myself,  all  was  noyel 
to  my  companions.  It  faUs  neither  within  my  scope 
nor  my  ability  to  enter  upon  a  description  or  discnssion 
of  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  which  have 
been  so  fully  and  frequently  sifted  by  fiEir  more  competent 
hands ;  and  content  to  take  Robinson  for  our  guide,  we 
penetrated  wherever  we  could,  not  to  discover,  bnt  to 
learn. 

Our  evenings  were  spent  either  at  the  hospitable  Con- 
sulate or  with  the  excellent  Bishop,  making  our  Christmas- 
tide  feel  very  homelike ;  and  at  each  place  we  met  the 
whole  missionary  staff,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Rosen,  the 
Prussian  Consul,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  very  much 
information  and  kind  assistance.  It  is  not  possible  to 
associate  with  the  devoted  Christian  men  who  form  the 
Mission  staff,  without  taking  a  deep  interest  in  them  and 
their  work ;  and  I  have  met  with  few  men  who  combine 
in  a  higher  degree  ardent  zeal  and  perseverance  with 
learning  and  research,  than  the  missionary  body  in  Syria, 
whether  of  the  Church  Mission,  the  Jews'  Society,  or  the 
American  Board.  Their  success,  if  reckoned  by  the  num- 
ber of  converts,  is,  in  Jerusalem  itself,  not  very  great, 
though  two  promising  congregations,  Arabic  and  (German- 
speaking,  have  been  formed ;  but,  as  yet,  they  have  only 
gathereii  in  the  renmant  of  Israel,  and  sown  the  seed  for  a 
mon)  plentiful  harvest  hereafter.  About  seventy  fiunHies 
have  openly  attached  themselves  to  our  Church. 

Our  search  after  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts 
and  natunil  history  specimens  led  us  more  than  once  into 
the  Protestant  part  of  the  Jewish  quarter  on  Mount  Zion. 
The  converts  have  been  not  only  spiritually  but  socially 
elovatiHi  bv  their  ci^nver&ion.  The  neatness  and  cleanness 
of  their  houses,  the  tidy  children  with  their  school-books, 
the  dean  cradles,  the  pleasant-looking  women  in  Eoropean 
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oostome,  the  neat  shelves  with  the  little  libraries  of  Gennan 
hooks,  Prayer-books,  *' Pilgrim's  Progress/'  &c.,  wonld  have 
cheered  the  heart  of  any  pastor  in  an  English  parish. 
And  this  is  not  from  ahns  or  gifts,  bnt  is  the  direct  effect 
(tf  their  conversion,  which  has  shut  them  out  from  the 
Jewish  means  of  subsistence,  and  has  sent  the  husbands 
to  the  Mansion  House  of  Industry,  where  they  learn 
remunerative  trades,  and  soon  become  thriving  artisans. 
None  of  the  Jerusalem  Jews  follow  any  occupation  but 
trade,  and  most  of  them  are  maintained  by  the  alms  of 
their  brethren  in  other  countries,  employing  their  time  in 
prayers  and  synagogue  worship  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tributors, who  are  too  busy  or  too  distant  to  perform  a 
pilgrimage  for  themselves.  We  found  the  House  of  Indus- 
tiy  most  useful  in  the  refit  so  needful  after  our  journey, 
in  the  soling  of  our  boots,  in  mending  our  boxes,  repairing 
our  guns  and  instruments,  and  making  oar  thermometer- 
stands,  and  even  egg-blowing  instruments. 

We  went  on  Christmas-eve  to  visit  the  Bishop's  school, 
outside  the  walls,  and  to  see  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  from  the  Christmas-tree,  which  the  Prussian  dea- 
conesses had  taken  care  to  establish.  There  were  upwards 
of  seventy  lads  present,  whose  examination,  though 
exclusively  on  their  religious  knowledge,  showed  a  much 
hi^er  standard  of  attainments,  so  far,  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  an  English  school.  But  the  confusion  of  tongues 
most  render  advanced  education  most  difficult  in  Jerusalem, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  adopt,  as  at  Beyrout,  the  common 
vernacular  Arabic,  since  old  Spanish,  German,  and,  in  some 
cases,  English,  are  the  comm6n  languages  of  the  Jewish 
population  in  different  streets  respectively.  The  Spanish 
introduced  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by 
the  Inquisition,  has  retained  its  hold  among  their  descen- 
dants, though  archaic  in  its  form,  mixed  with  many  Arabic 
expressions  (which  may  have  been  learnt  from  the  Spanish 
Moors),  and  written  in  the  Hebrew  character;  in  which 
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character  a  Spanish  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  has  been  published  for  their  use. 

Western  customs  had  extended  to  the  church,  as  well  as 
to  the  school-house,  and  the  place  of  the  holly  of  Old 
England  was  supplied,  in  the  Christmas  decorations,  by 
oliye  twigs,  pines,  and  carob-leaves.  Though  there  were 
no.  strangers  but  ourselves,  the  church  was  filled  at  the 
English  service ;  for  most  of  the  German  Jews  learn  our 
language,  and  have  their  children  instructed  in  it.  But, 
weekly  within  these  walls,  our  ritual  is  celebrated  in  five 
languages,  beginning  with  the  Hebrew  (daily,  at  seven  a.m.), 
Spanish,  Arabic,  English,  and  German. 

One  morning  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Haram  (the  Mosque  of  Omar),  from  which, 
untU  very  recently.  Christians  were  rigidly  excluded,  and 
which  they  could  not  enter  at  the  time  of  my  former  visit. 
Some  formalities  were  stiU  requisite — a  letter  from  the 
Consul  to  the  Pasha,  the  attendance  of  his  cavasses  as  a 
protection  against  the  fEtnaticism  of  the  negro  guardians 
of  the  holy  places,  and  the  payment  of  a  backshish,  or 
fee,  of  £1  per  head.  The  visit,  too,  had  to  be  accom- 
plished at  daybreak,  and  concluded  before  the  hour  of 
prayer  (the  second  hour). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  mosque  we  deposited  our  shoes, 
and,  as  the  rain  was  descending  in  torrents,  our  stockings 
also;  and  then,  preceded  by  the  cavasses  and  the  chief 
verger  of  the  mosque  (a  kindly-looking,  stout  fellow  of  six 
feet  two  inches  in  height,  with  huge  turban,  and  long  staff 
like  the  others),  we  crossed  the  wide,  open  area,  in  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  beautiful  dome  over  the  great 
rock  of  the  Sakhra.  The  sides  of  the  area  are  all  carefully 
paved,  as  well  as  the  open  courts  which  partially  surround 
it ;  but  towards  the  centre  the  pavement  gives  place  to  the 
flat  surface  of  the  native  rock,  and  we  were  probably 
treading,  bEurefoot,  the  very  surface  which  had  been  trodden 
by  kings  and  priests  of  old,  and  which,  above  all,  the  feet 
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of  the  Redeemer  must  often  have  toached.     We  entered 
the  dome  of  the  rock,  which,  unlike  any  other  Moslem 
bnilding  I  haye  seen,  is  in  good  repair — ^time-worn,  bat 
well  preserved,  without  gorgeous,  and  almost  dazzling 
within;    exquisite    in    its    proportions,   beautiful  in  its 
mosaics ;  all  its  decorations,  lavish  though  they  are,  blend 
in  wonderful  harmony,  sparkling  with  glass  of  every  tint, 
which  casts  a  rainbow  hue  of  blended  colours  on  every 
object  around.    In  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  there  was 
even  less  than    a  dim  religious  light — not  enough  to 
distinguish  clearly  the  brilliant  arabesques   and  tracery 
which  lined  every  part  of  the  dome  and  of  the  sides,  but 
quite  enough  to  make  the  general  effect  bewildering  in  its 
magnificence.     But  it  was  neither  on  Byzantine  walls  nor 
on  Saracenic  decorations  that  our  attention   was  fixed. 
Four  great  piers  supported  the  central  dome,  Byzantine 
doubtless  in  style,  but  not  in  dtu, — ^removed  from  some 
earlier   edifice,  according  to   the   high  authority  of  the 
Gomte  de  Yogiie,  as  well  as  of  many  others ;  in  the  centre 
stood  a  great  lattice-work,  the  grille,  the  work  of  the 
Crusaders  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  screened  from 
profJEUie  touch  the  holy  rock,  and  which  at  first  suggests 
the  idea  that  this  octagonal  dome  is  a  mausoleum  erected 
over  some  venerated  tomb.     We  were  not  admitted  within 
the  screen,  but  were  allowed  to  peer  through,  to  stretch 
forth  our  hands '  and  feel  the  rock  upon  which  probably 
David  offered  his  purchased  sacrifice  on  Araunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, and  Solomon  erected  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifice.     We  were  unable  to  measure  this  singular  mass, 
but  were  told  that  it  was  sixty  feet  by  forty  feet  in  extent, 
and  seventeen  feet  high.     Beyond  the  marks  of  tools,* 
where  at  one  end  a  large  fragment  has  been  broken  off, 
the  only  special  feature  on  its  surface  is  a  slight  indenta- 
tion, the  impression,  says  the  Moslem,  of  Mohanmied's 

•  This  tool-marking  at  the  west  end,  is,  acoording  to  the  Comte  de 
Yogn^,  the  place  of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  Crusaders'  altar. 
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foot,  as  he  stepped  up  into  Pftrmdise.  It  is  erident  that 
this  rock  most  have  been  left  for  some  spedal  objeet» 
idien  all  that  sorroonded  it  was  so  earefollj  levelled  to 
form  a  wide  platform ;  and  when  the  sides  of  the  monnt, 
south,  east,  and  west,  had  been  bnilt  np  by  massrve— 
we  might  say,  stnpendoos — snbstroctares,  to  enlarge  that 
level  area  still  farther.  There  mnst  have  been  something 
sacred  in  that  rock  in  the  eyes  of  the  builders  of  the 
dome,  and  the  tradition  of  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  the  rock 
has  been  handed  down  to  the  subsequent  occupiers,  thou^ 
they  have  utterly  forgotten  the  original  reason  for  the 
erection,  and  have  invented  a  very  different  legend. 

I  have  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  general  resemblanee 
between  the  cave  beneath  the  rock  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  cave  under 
the  8akhra,  of  which  the  Samaritan  was  very  possibly 
a  copy. 

When  we  had  carefully  gone  round  the  Sakhra,  our 
guide  introduced  us  to  the  celebrated  cave  beneath  it, 
whence  have  been  traced  the  subterranean  communieatiQns 
with  Biloam  and  the  City  of  David.*     The  passage  was 

*  As  to  the  connexion  between  the  Sakhia  and  Siloam,  I  am  aanired 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barclay,  the  clergyman  of  the  Engliah  Ghmch  at 
Jeniaalem,  that  he  has  personally  tested  this,  by  creeping  through  the 
whole  tnnnel,  and  that  it  is  simply  a  subterranean  canal  cat  between 
the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  *'  Bir  Sitte  Miriam  **  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
by  which  the  latter  was  fed.  It  seems  to  have  been  excarated  by 
simultaneous  operations  from  each  extremity ;  for  in  its  oouzae,  not  hit 
from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  there  is  a  break,  where  the  two  lines  of  ezca- 
ration  have  not  met,  and  where  the  workmen,  hearing  the  soond  of 
their  fellows  in  the  other  tunnel,  haye  abruptly  turned  to  the  ri^t  and 
united  the  two.  There  is  one  other  short  branch  of  a  few  yaida  in 
length,  which  abruptly  terminates  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain.  The  channel  is  very  small,  and  the  explorer  can  only 
pnsh  himself  along  horizontally  from  the  Virgin's  Well  among  the 
sediment  and  moisture  at  the  bottom.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
chain  of  dstems  south-west  of  the  Qolden  Gkite,  fed  by  a  conduit  from 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  from  the  dstem  north  of  the  Sakhra.  Fnmi 
the  last  of  these  a  conduit  mns  eastward,  under  the  Haram  wall,  and 
can  be  traced  at  intervals  down  to  the  fountain  of  the  Vir  in,  whenoe 
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low,  and  the  steps  not  bnilt,  but  hewn  oat  of  the  native 
rock.      One  thing  seemed  evident,   that  the  cave  was 
natural,  thongh  it  had  been  artificially  enlarged,  and  the 
access  probably  an  enlargement  of  an  original  fissnre. 
There  seems  to  be  some  weight  due  to  the  suggestion  of 
Pierotti,  that  the  cistern  in  the  Sakhra,  with  its  contracted 
neck,  dividing  the  cavern  almost  into  two  parts,  is  illus- 
trated by  several  similar  cisterns,  which  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  Palestine,  on  ancient  sites,  and  which  are  admitted 
to  be  granaries  after  the  fashion  of  the  **  silos*'  of  the 
modem  Bedouin.     I  have  seen  such  in  Southern  Judfiea 
and  Mount  Garmel.     Possibly,  therefore,  this  may  have 
been  the    granary  attached    to    the    threshing-floor    of 
Araonah,   and  utilized  by  King  Solomon.      Our  guide 
evidently  put  small  faith  in  the  Moslem  tradition  which 
suspends  the  Sakhra   in  mid-air  over   the  cavern,  and 
laughed  heartily  when  we  pointed  out  the  roof  was  of  the 
same  piece  with  the  sides.     In  the  centre  of  the  cavern  was 
shown  to  us  a  marble  slab  covering  a  well,  in  which  the 
Jews  believe  are  concealed  the  tables  of  the  law,  forgetting 
that  of  them  they  find  no  trace  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity.* 

Proceeding  southwards  from  the  great  dome,  we  passed 
to  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
area,  and  where  all  writers  agree  we  are  on  the  site  of  part 
at  least  of  the  old  Temple.  The  architecture  is  manifestly 
later  than  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  lighter,  with  pointed 
Saracenic  arches,   and  without  any  entablature  over  the 

it  went  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  A  sabterranean  passage,  of  consider- 
able size,  also  nms  from  Birket  es  Saltan  to  the  Pool  of  the  Virgin. 
This,  not  many  yean  since,  conld  be  traversed,  thongh  with  difficulty. 
*  Yet  the  tradition  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Maoc.  iL  4 — 7)  tells  us  that 
Jeremy  the  Prophet  hid  the  sacred  things,  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark, 
and  the  altar  of  incense,  in  a  hollow  cave  on  the  mountain,  where  Moees 
climbed  np  and  saw  the  heritage  of  Ood ;  and  that  he  foretold  that  the 
place  should  be  unknown  until  the  time  that  Ood  gather  His  people 
sgain  together  and  receiye  them  unto  mercy. 
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pillars.  It  is  richly  and  elaborately  decorated  'with 
glass  and  lamps,  but  does  not  equal  the  great  dome  in 
splendour.  The  little  mosque  at  the  south-west  comer, 
near  the  Wailing  Place,  called  the  Mosque  of  the  Mograbin 
(Westerns),  contained  nothing  worthy  of  a  special  notice, 
but  in  the  area  stand  most  of  those  magnificent  cypresses 
which  form  so  pleasing  a  feature  in  all  views  of  this  part 
of  Jerusalem,  conspicuous  from  the  outer  hills.  A  few 
olive  and  lemon-trees  are  mingled  with  them,  but  are  not 
visible  from  the  outside.  We  were  astonished  at  being 
introduced  at  the  south-east  angle  into  the  Mosque  of  Isa 
(Jesus),  a  sort  of  crypt,  in  a  comer  of  which  was 
pointed  out  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  at  the  time  of  His  cir- 
cumcision,— a  plain  marble  sarcophagus,  very  small,  and 
an  object  of  Moslem  adoration.  * 

After  passing  through  this  part  of  the  Haram  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  vast  crypts  or  substructures  which 
support  the  upper  platform  on  which  these  buildings 
stand.  These  great  crypts  extend  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  area  to  the  south-east 
angle.  K  the  old  temple  area  were  limited  to  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  places  it,  some  part  at  least  of 
these  enormous  works  possibly  might  date  back  to  the 
time  of  Solomon.  There  seems  no  sign,  so  far  as  we 
could  perceive,  of  these  crypts  having  been  ever  utilized 
to  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  supporting  the  platform. 
We  could  not  detect  the  traces  of  any  attempt  to  form 
chambers  or  to  excavate  the  floor  to  an  even  surface.  We 
descended  by  a  slope  until  we  stood  in  a  large  irregular 
chamber,  with  massive  circular  pillars  and  elaborately 
carved  capitals,  supporting  narrow  semicircular  arches. 
The  place  was  dimly  lighted  by  apertures  in  the  outer 

*  The  Moslems  do  not  beliere  that  our  Lord  died,  Koran  c.  8,  t.  47, 
4S,  and  therefore  have  nerer  disturbed  the  Christians  in  their  possesaion 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  maintaining  that  the  whole  history-  of  those 
sacred  sites  is  a  faUe. 
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Harsm  wall,  which  ean  easily  be  recognised  on  examining 
the  wall  from  the  ontside.  The  stones  of  this  wall  on  the 
inside  are  of  colossal  size.  One  which  we  measured  was 
eii^bteen  feet  long  by  abont  eight  in  height,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  some  eyen  larger  than  this  above  our 
reach.  We  were  told  of  one  we  could  not  see,  which  was 
declared  to  be  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  mouldings  at 
the  top  of  the  pillars  and  along  the  arches  were  very 
earions,  and  different  from  anything  I  had  elsewhere  seen, 
hot  the  light  was  too  dim  for  us  to  make  any  drawings,  or 
to  describe  them  accurately.  There  was  a  very  Egyptian 
look  about  the  pahn-leaves  of  the  capitals.  We  liked  to 
fimey  ourselves  standing  amidst  the  masonry  of  Solomon ; 
and  as  Mr.  Fergusson  proves  the  arch  to  have  been  used 
and  applied  in  the  time  of  Sargon,  b.g.  721,  it  may  have 
been  known  to  the  wise  man  of  Israel.* 

On  ascending,  we  were  permitted  at  our  leisure  to  linger 
about  the  "  Golden  Gbte,**  an  elaborately  carved  gateway 
and  porch  now  built  up,  and  near  which  is  the  pillar  where 
the  Mohammedans  believe  the  Prophet  is  to  inaugurate 
the  scene  of  the  last  judgment.     It  can  hardly  be  of  the 

*  One  of  the  strongest  argnments  in  favour  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
•acieiit  temple  having  been  eonterminne  with  the  Haram,  rests  upon 
the  tnoes  of  the  oondoita.  The  aqueduct,  after  crossing  the  TyropsDon 
bj  the  causeway,  turns  southward  till  it  reaches  a  dstem  in  front  of  the 
Ubgzmbin  Mosque,  but  previously  sends  a  branch  eastward  to  the  f oun- 
trin  before  the  AloBa.  Then  it  runs  eastward  to  the  Blrket  es  Sultan 
just  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  connected  again  with  the  fountain  dose  by 
on  the  north,  and  with  the  vaults  on  the  south.  Thenoe  it  turns  north- 
ward, and  enters  the  lower  chamber  of  the  double  cave  of  the  Sakhra. 
Thenoe  it  still  runs  north  to  another  cistern,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
oondnit  from  the  west,  and  turns  eastward  to  the  chain  of  cisterns  south- 
west of  the  Gk}lden  Gate,  mentioned  above ;  whence  it  continued  to  the 
Fodof  Siloam. 

The  fountain  in  front  of  the  Aksa  is  thus  the  ^'castellum"  of  the 
wptasm,  ^e  main  stream  divides  at  it,  as  at  a  water-shed,  to  feed 
(1)  JKzlwt  ee  Sultan  and  various  reservoirs  near  £1  Aksa ;  (2)  to  pass 
under  the  Sakhra,  and  so  through  a  chain  of  dstems.  It  lb  note- worthy, 
that  at  eeeh  system  of  dsterus  additional  conduits  come  into  the  main 
Uae,  as  thongh  to  give  a  flushing  power. 
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time  of  the  Haram  wall,  but  recalls  much  more  closely  the 
architecture  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  with  a  rich  deep 
cornice  nmning  along  both  sides  of  the  wall,  at  the  height 
of  the  spring  of  the  arches  of  the  dome ;  to  our  nnartiBtie 
eyes  a  superfluous  ornament.  Near  this  gate  I  climbed 
on  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  walked  along  for  some  way, 
enjoying  the  fine  view  down  into  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron, 
with  its  harvest  crop  of  little  white  tombs.  In  a  chink 
I  discovered  a  sparrow's  nest  (Passer  cisalpina,  var.),  of 
a  species  so  closely  allied  to  our  own  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  it,  one  of  the  very  kind  of  which  the 
Psalmist  sung,  <*  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself  where  she  may  lay 
her  young,  even  thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts.'*  The 
swallows  had  departed  for  the  winter,  but  the  sparrow  has 
remained  pertinaciously  through  all  the  sieges  and  changes 
of  Jerusalem. 

Before  leaving  the  sacred  enclosure  we  had  time  to 
observe  the  botany  as  well  as  note  the  ornithology  of  the 
Haram,  and  a  goodly  collection  even  in  mid-winter  my 
companions  secured.  Besides  the  olive,  the  palm,  the 
lemon,  and  the  cypress,  many  little  tufts  of  flowers,  blue, 
white,  and  yellow,  were  bursting  through  the  chinks  in 
the  old  pavement,  among  which  we  found  Eanuneuba 
myriophyllusy  Draba  vema,  Reseda  suffruticosay  Zizyphus 
vulgaris,  Senecio  vemaUs,  Anchusa  italica,  Parietaria 
officinalis. 

The  birds,  well  appreciating  their  security  in  this  hal- 
lowed are^,  were  not  less  varied.  Besides  the  sparrow, 
several  pairs  of  the  beautiful  little  palm  turtledove  (Tutiur 
senegalensisy  L.)  nestled  in  the  shelter  of  the  olive-trees, 
and  fearlessly  sought  their  food  in  the  porticoes.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  turtledove,  though  the  most  southerly 
and  the  least  abundant  of  all  the  species  which  frequent 
the  Holy  Land,  does  not  share  in  the  migratory  habits  of 
the  common  turtledove  {Turtur  auritus,  L.),  so  familiar  to 
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residents  both  in  the  Soath  of  England  and  in  Syria. 
"  The  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swallow  observe  the 
time  of  their  coming."  It  might  be  to  this  turtle  and  to 
its  habit  of  nestling  under  the  protection  of  man  in  the 
cities  that  the  prophet  referred  in  Isa.  Ix.  8 — *'Who  are 
these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the  doves  to  their 
windows  ?'*  though  more  probably  the  allusion  is  to  the 
douds  of  rockdoves  flying  to  their  natural  caves  or  to  their 
furtificial  cotes. 

Besides  the  sparrow  and  the  dove,  we  observed  the 
goldfinch  and  the  great  titmouse  {Carduelis  elegans  and 
Pants  major)  at  .home  among  the  cypress- trees,  and  a  blue 
thrush  (Petrocincla  cyanea,  L.)  perched  in  the  comer  of 
the  wall ;  while  the  white  wagtail  ran  along  the  pavement, 
and  several  kestrels  (Tinnunculus  alaudarius)  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  sides  of  the  domes.  Later  in  the 
year  flocks  of  the  beautiful  lesser  or  beetle-feeding  kestrel 
{T.  eenchru)  might  have  been  seen  in  the  walls,  as  well  as 
the  tiny  scops  owl,  the  ''maroof"  of  the  natives.  At 
present  the  common  kestrel  and  our  old  friend  the  little 
owl,  the  bird  of  Minerva  {Athene  meiidionalis),  held  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  upper  regions.  But  the  cha* 
racteristic  bird-life  of  the  Haram  consisted  ia  the  immense 
nunber  of  the  crow- tribe  (CorvidxB)  of  high  and  low  degree 
which  resorted  thither  to  roost  in  security.  From  the 
golenin  raven  down  to  the  impertinent  jackdaw,  all  were 
there,  and  in  harmony  too— of  life,  not  of  voice,  for  more 
discordant  notes  never  disturbed  the  echoes  of  the  dell. 
But  while  the  doves  remained  within  their  ark,  the  ravens 
fitted  it  for  the  day ;  and  as  we  first  crossed  the  pave- 
ment many  a  hoarse  croak  gave  forth  the  summons  to  the 
lingerers  that  it  was  time  to  depart 

We  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  afterwards  of  watching 
the  habits  of  these  birds.  Of  all  the  birds  of  Jerusalem 
the  raven  is  decidedly  the  most  characteristic  and  con- 
Bpieuous.  It  is  present  everywhere  to  eye  and  ear,  and  the 

n2 
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odours  that  float  aronnd  remind  iib  of  its  use.  On  the 
eyening  of  our  arrival  we  were  perjdexed  by  a  eall-iiote 
qnite  new  to  as,  mingling  with  the  old  fiMniliar  croak,  and 
soon  ascertained  that  there  most  be  a  seecmd  species  of 
raven  along  with  the  common  Cortus  corajr.  This  was  the 
African  species  (Corvus  umbrintu,  Hed.),  the  ashy-necked 
raven,  a  little  smaller  than  the  world-wide  raven,  and  here 
more  abundant  in  individuals.  Besides  these,  the  rook 
{Corvus  agricola,  Trist.),  the  common  grey  or  hooded  crow 
(Corviis  comiir,  Jj,)f  and  the  jack -daw  {Corvus  monedula^lj.) 
roost  by  hundreds  in  the  sanctuary.  We  used  to  watch 
them  in  long  lines  passing  over  our  tents  eveiy  morning  at 
daybreak,  and  returning  in  the  evening,  the  rooks  in  solid 
phalanx  leading  the  way,  and  the  ravens  in  loose  order 
bringing  up  the  rear,  generally  far  out  of  shot.  Before 
retiring  for  the  night  popular  assemblies  of  the  most 
uproarious  character  were  held  by  them  iu  the  trees  of  the 
Kodron  and  Mount  Olivet,  and  not  till  after  sunset  did 
thoy  withdraw  in  silence,  mingled  indiscriminately,  to  their 
roosting- places  on  the  walls.  My  companions  were  very 
anxious  to  obtain  specimens  of  these  Jerusalem  birds, 
which  could  only  be  approached  as  they  settled  for  the 
night,  and  stationing  themselves  just  before  sunset  in 
convenient  hiding-places  near  the  walls,  at  a  given  signal 
they  fired  simultaneously,  and  hastily  gathering  up  the 
spoils  had  retreated  out  of  reach  of  the  Haram  guardians, 
and  were  hurrying  to  the  tents  before  an  alarm  could  be 
raised.  The  discharge  of  ten  barrels  had  obtained  fourteen 
specimens,  comprising  five  species.  The  same  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  with  equal  success  on  another  evening,  but 
on  the  third  occasion  the  ravens  had  learnt  wisdom  by 
experience,  and  sweeping  round  over  Siloam  chose 
another  route  to  their  dormitory. 

In  the  oliveyards  and  gardens  round  the  city  the  black- 
headed  jay  was  common,  fearlessly  approaching  the  walls ; 
but  of  other  birds  there  were  very  few  in  the  immediate 
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neighbonrhood  of  Jerosalem,  owing  to  the  absence  of  wood 
and  water.  The  fieldfieure  had  penetrated  so  far  south,  but 
nnaeoompanied  by  the  redwing ;  and  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Chaplin,  of 
the  Jews'  Society  Mission,  a  fresh  specimen  of  the  wild 
swan  {Cyffnus  musicuSf  L.)>  which  had  been  shot  at 
Solomon's  Pools,  near  Bethlehem,  and  was  brought  into 
market.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view  its  occurrence 
here  was  most  interesting,  as  it  has  never  before  been  oh- 
serred  so  far  south.  Hasselquist  indeed  mentions  having 
seen  a  swan  off  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  this 
would  most  probably  be  the  mute  swan  (Cygnus  olor), 
which  often  occurs  in  Greece.     Not,  however,  that  either 

of  these  can  be  the  rxoynn  (tinshemeth)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, incorrectly  rendered  '*  swan  '*  in  our  version,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Israelites  should  have  had  a 
name  for  a  bird  so  rarely  (if  ever)  seen  by  them.     The 

Arabs  caUed  our  specimen  a  flamingo,  or  ^jb>  (be^jaa). 

The  crow  tribe,  with  the  exception  of  the  brown-necked 
raven,  for  the  most  part  quit  Jerusalem  in  spring  and 
summer,  distributing  themselves  over  the  wild  ravines  of 
Judaea.  The  Cotvus  umbriyius,  however,  may  always  be 
seen  about  the  mosque  and  the  Kedron,  and  my  Mend 
Mr.  Egerton  Warburton  took  a  nest  and  eggs  after  our 
departure,  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

In  collecting  mammalia,  through  the  kind  assistance  and 
mterest  of  Dr.  Chaplin,  we  were  more  successful  than  we 
could  have  anticipated.  The  hedgehog  and  the  badger,  the 
existence  of  the  latter  of  which  in  Syria  has  been  denied, 
were  brought  alive,  both  identical  with  our  European 
species ;  and  we  obtained  three  species  of  bats  which 
resort  to  the  Damascus  Gate  and  the  so-called  Tombs 
of  the  Eings.  We  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  capture 
the  mole  of  Palestine.  Its  mines  and  its  mounds  we  had 
seen  everywhere,  and  reproached  ourselves  with  having 
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omitted  the  mole-trap  among  the  items  of  our  outfit. 
From  the  size  of  the  mounds  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
subterranean  passages,  we  felt  satisfied  it  could  not  be 
the  European  species,  and  our  hopes  of  solving  the 
question  were  raised  when  we  found  that  one  of  them  had 
taken  up  its  quarters  close  to  our  camp.  After  seTenl 
Tain  attempts  to  trap  it,  an  Arab  one  night  brought  a  lire 
mole  in  a  jar  to  the  tent.  It  was  no  mole  properly  so 
called,  but  the  mole-rat  (Spalax  typhlus^  Pall.),  T^hieh 
takes  its  place  throughout  Western  Asia.  The  local 
Arabic  name  is  khlunt,  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  jj^  (khuld),  the  synonym  of  the  Hebrew  '^ 
(choled),  translated  ''  weasel ' '  in  our  yersion.  I  kept  it  aliTe 
for  some  time  in  a  box,  feeding  it  on  sliced  onions.  I  may 
remark,  in  illustration  of  the  expression  casting  the  idols 
'<  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  *'  (Isa.  ii.  20),  that  (thou§^ 

the  original  "nsn  (chephor)  has  doubtless  a  more  extended 

signification  than  the  spalax  exclusiyely),  we  observed  that 
this  animal,  unlike  our  mole,  affects  in  great  numbers  the 
neighbourhood  and  debris  of  ruins,  among  which  doubtless 
it  finds  cavities  ready  provided  for  its  nest.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting little  creature,  twice  the  size  of  our  mole,  without 
any  vestige  of  external  eyes,  and  but  faint  traces  of  the 
rudimentary  organ  within,  of  a  pale  slate  colour,  with  huge 
rodent  teeth,  a  strong  bare  snout,  no  external  expansion 
of  the  ear,  but  the  organ  internally  very  largely  developed, 
short  feet,  not  pads,  with  powerful  nails,  and  a  rudimentary 
tail.  Subsequently  we  obtained  many  specimens  through- 
out the  hill  country. 

On  the  Mounts  of  Olives  and  of  Offence  we  obtained  a 
rich  harvest  of  fossils,  many  of  them  species  which  had 
not  occurred  on  Mount  Carmel,  but  all  apparently  of  the 
same  (the  chalk)  age.  Some  of  them  were  .perfect  easts 
in  silex,  embossed  as  it  were  on  the  surface  of  the  softer 
limestone,  and  three  species  of  ammonites  occurred  in 
some  abundance. 
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It  was  impossible  to  overlook  the  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  within  the  last  six 
years,  especially  towards  the  west.  Not  to  mention  the 
buildings  and  plantations  of  Sir  M.  Montefiore,  the  Greek 
convent  has  commenced  to  terrace  and  plant  olives,  and 
various  private  individuals  have  followed  the  good  example. 
But,  alas,  no  one  has  yet  begun  to  replace  the  rapidly 
thinned  trees  on  Mount  Olivet  itself ! 

One  day  was  given  to  exploring  the  old  quarries  of  the 
city.     They   are   very  extensive,   and   we   were  able   to 
examine  only  a  small  portion.     The  entrance  was  by  a 
hole  in  the  north  wall,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  where  there  is  a  deep  fosse  between  the  road  and 
the  wall.     Preceded  by  our  guide  (a  very  needful  precau- 
tion), we  crept  in,  feet  foremost,  through  an  aperture  about 
two  feet  square,  and  after  a  precipitous  descent  of  a  few 
feet,  lighted  our  torches,  and  descended  still  further.     The 
quarries  are  not  one  vast  cavern,  but  a  succession  of  irre- 
gular hollowed  chambers  in  labyrinthine  disorder,  with 
enormous  shapeless  pillars  left  here  and  there  to  support 
the  roof ;  and  the  whole  very  much  reminded  us  of  a  visit 
to  the  disused  workings  of  an  English  coal-mine,  with  the 
advantage  that  it  was  neither  wet  nor  black.     We  con- 
tinued, with  the  bats  fluttering  over  head,  to  descend  for 
many  yards,  on  a  conglomerate  pavement  formed  of  the 
hardened  fragments  left  by  ihb  masons.     In  many  places 
the  very  niches  remained  out  of  which  the  great  blocks 
had  been  hewn  which  formed  the  Temple  wall.    There  lay 
on  the  ground  in  one  comer  a  broken  monolith,  which  had 
evidently  split  in  process  of  removal,  and  been  left  where 
it  fell.     The  stone  here  is  very  soft,  and  must  easily  have 
been  sawn,  while,  like  some  other  limestones,  it  hardens 
almost  to  marble  on  exposure.     There  are  a  few  wells 
generally  dry,  sunk  probably  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men, and  for  the  most  part  now  filled  up  with  rubbish. 
In  one,  however,  we  found  good  water.     Here  had  the 
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Bound  of  the  hammer  and  the  ohisel  been  buried,  while 
overhead 

"  No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  mng ; 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprang." 

The  jackals  and  hysenas  have  not  found  their  way  in, 
and  no  bones  coold  be  distinguished;  and  the  caverns 
can  never  have  been  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  We 
were  anxious  to  trace  the  shaft  that  tradition  makes  to 
have  led  up  to  the  temple,  and  which  might  yield  im- 
portant evidence  on  many  questions  of  ancient  topography, 
but  our  lights  were  inefficient,  and  we  should  have  needed 
the  aid  of  a  mining  surveyor.*  The  intricacy  of  the 
quarries  is  such  that  we  could  not  be  certain  we  had 
explored  to  the  further  end,  and  may  have  missed  many 
a  chamber,  especially  towards  the  south.  Certainly  we 
never  reached  any  point  at  which  we  could  have  been  so 
far  south  as  to  be  standing  under  Mount  Moriah. 

It  has  frequently  been  supposed,  that  when  the  sun  had 
set  on  the  last  day  of  the  great  struggle,  here  were  hidden 
the  most  desperate  of  the  defenders  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
hence,  his  last  stratagem,  rose  Simon  as  a  royal  ghost,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  terror  at  his  apparition  might  open  for 
him  a  path  through  the  Roman  lines.  It  is  well  known 
that,  in  sinking  for  the  foundations  of  the  English  church, 
a  subterranean  passage  was  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  forty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  This  has  recently  been  explored 
as  far  as  the  so-called  Tower  of  David,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate, 
where  it  terminates.  In  the  other  direction,  it  has  been 
traced  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  Temple  area. 
Now,  since  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  at  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  so-called  Tower  of  David  the  last 

*  The  idea  only  rests  on  a  vague  tradition.  There  is,  indeed,  a  snb- 
terranean  passage  from  the  Oonrent  of  the  Daughters  of  Sion,  which 
appears  to  have  formerly  joined  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Tr<i.i'M»|, 
Pierotti  thinks  it  the  Strato's  Tower  of  Josephus.    Ant.  TTTT.  ii.  §  2. 
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stand  was  made;  it  must  have  been  by  this  passage  that 
Simon  escaped,  and  from  it  that  he  emerged  to  attempt 
his  desperate  east. 

One  recent  discoyery  in  Jerusalem  was  pointed  oat  to 
ns  by  Bishop  Gobat,  through  whom  it  has  been  brought 
to  light.  Immediately  under  the  south-west  comer  of 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  steep  slope  leading  down  to  the  Wady 
er  Bahabi  (the  Valley  of  Hinnom),  is  the  English  cemetery. 
The  Bishop  has  recently  been  levelling  a  portion  of  this, 
taking  down  the  debris  from  the  upper  part  of  the  slope, 
and  making  a  steeper  embankment  below,  to  enlarge  the 
burying  ground.  During  the  work,  the  rock  which  forms 
the  western  face  of  the  ground  was  laid  bare,  and  exposed 
a  series  of  steps  hewn  it  its  side,  steep  and  much  worn. 
Thirty-four  of  these  have  been  uncovered,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  guess  how  many  more  are  still  buried  beneath. 
In  no  other  spot  do  we  obtain  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  ruin  and  debris,  which  for 
8,000  years  have  been  gradually  filling  up  the  valleys  in 
and  ronnd  Jerusalem.  We  have  here  revealed  to  us  the 
steepness  and  formidable  approaches  of  that  fortress  of 
Jehus,  which  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  bid  defiance 
to  Israel  for  400  years,  and  was  only  captured  by  David 
when  he  proclaimed,  '*  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter 
and  smiteth  the  Jebusites  ...  he  shall  be  chief  and 
eaptun."  (2  Sam.  v.  8.)  On  all  other  sides  the  accumu- 
lations of  subsequent  ages  have  sloped  the  clifis  of  the 
once  impregnable  fortress,  so  that  David's  **  blind  and 
lame  *'  might  easily  mount  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  at 
first  sight  to  realise  the  native  strength  of  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  still  more  elevated,  and,  in  the  time  of  David,  more 
precipitous,  than  its  sister  mount  of  Moriah. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Nehemiah,  we  find  a  passage  which 
points  to  another  set  of  stairs.  '*  The  gate  of  the  fountain 
repaired  Shallun  the  Son  of  Col-hozeh,  the  ruler  of  part  of 
Mizpah ;  he  built  it,  .  .  •  and  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah 
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by  the  king's  garden,  and  unto  the  ttairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David,  After  him  repaired  Nehemiah  the  son 
of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half-part  of  Beth-znr,  onto  the 
place  over  against  the  sepulchres  of  David,  and  to  the 
pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the  house  of  the  mighty.'* 
(Neh.  iii  15,  16.)  Here  we  have  the  exact  position  of 
what  are  called  the  steps  of  Nehemiah.  They  were  to  the 
west  of  the  Gate  of  the  Fountain,  and  of  the  king's  gardens, 
which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  valley  leading  down  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  ;  where  they  may  to  this  day  be  see^  and 
trodden,  on  the  steep  sides  of  Ophel,  just  above  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  to  the  east  of  the  TyropsBon.  In  these  two 
sets  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  we  have  revealed  to  our 
sight  the  only  certain  remains  of  the  city  of  David  prior 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  researches  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  under  the  direction  of  Miyor 
Wilson,  B.E.,  and  Captain  Warren,  B.E.,  have  thrown  new 
light  on  the  topography  of  the  Haram  area.  The  most 
important  results  of  the  excavations  have  been : — ^First, 
the  discovery  of  the  old  valley  of  the  Tyropsdon,  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  Temple  area,  now  filled  in  with 
debris  to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet ;  and  the  explora- 
tion of  Robinson's  arch,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  flying  buttress,  while  some  way  higher  up,  near  the 
Jews'  place  of  wailing,  M^jor  Wilson  has  traced  the  old 
bridge  which  connected  the  Temple  area  with  the  city  of 
David. 

Secondly,  the  examination  of  the  fcuse  of  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Haram  area,  which  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
actually  120  feet  of  the  wall  once  open  to  the  day  is  buried 
by  the  rubbish  heaped  against  it,  before  the  foundation  is 
reached.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than  from  90  to  120  feet 
of  the  height  of  the  existing  platform  wall  now  concealed. 
On  the  foundation  stones,  sunk  in  the  original  soil  of 
Mount  Moriah,  were  found  Phoenician  characters,  painted  in 
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red  ochre,  the  mason's  marks  of  the  workmen  of  Hiram 
and  Solomon. 

Thirdly,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  area,  was  traced  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wall  of  Ophel,  now  altogether 
outside  the  city. 

Fourthly,  a  vast  system  of  underground  reservoirs  was 
explored  in  the  bowels  of  the  Mount.  Thirty-three  of 
these  enormous  tanks  were  examined.  One  of  them  was 
45  feet  deep  and  68  feet  long  by  57  feet  broad.  They 
foir  the  most  part  communicate  with  each  other.  From 
Oaptain  Warren's  researches,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  Birket  Israil  is  the  ancient  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  that  the  Castle  of  Antonia  lay  to  the  north- 
west of  it,  and  that  the  present  Haram  area  represents 
exactly  the  platform  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Royal  Porch 
in  the  time  of  Herod. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  It  was  a  monntain,  at  whose  yerdant  feet 
A  spacioiu  plain,  outBtretched  in  drcait  wide, 

Lay  pleasant and  so  large 

The  prospect  was,  that  here  and  there  was  zoom 
For  barren  desert,  foontainless  and  dry." 

NegoHaiumt  with  the  Sheikht  of  the  Jardtm  VaUey  and  Dead  Sea—Abam 
Dahuh^Diplomaof— Seating  the  Treaty^Night  Storm— iiidnight 
Flittxng—DepaHure  for  Jericho— Olivet— Bethany— The  Apoetk^ 
Wdl^Barenest  of  the  WUdemeu  of  Jvdaa—Ite  Geology — New  Birde 
—Wady  KeU— Situation  of  the  Cherith—SvbUme  Scenery— View  of  the 
Plain  of  Jordan— Ain  SuMn—Eli$ha'$  Fountain— Beautiful  Ctm^— 
Birds— Their  Number  and  Beauty— BiUbul— Sunbird— Shells— Pkmit 
— Palm  and  Balsam  perished — Mount  Quarantania — Native  Donee— 
Sunday  CaUers — Defeated  Freebooters — Women's  Dance — A  Bridal 
Party— Ain  DHJe—GraJde  of  the  Glen— Caves  in  the  Mount  of  Tempta^ 
tion — Hermits'  Cells — Inscriptions  and  Frescoes— Sepulchres — DifieuU 
Climbing — The  old  Anchorites — Arian  Persecutions, 

At  length  all  our  arrangements  were  complete ;  our  long- 
looked-for  companions,  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Upcher,  had 
arrived  from  England,  stores  had  heen  laid  in,  serrants, 
horses,  and  moles  engaged  for  our  enlarged  party,  and 
treaties  signed  with  the  varioas  Sheikhs  who  were  to  be 
our  guides  and  guards  round  the  Dead  Sea.  All  these 
matters  had  required  no  little  time  and  patience.  Horses 
and  muleteers,  always  dear  and  bad  at  Jerusalem,  were 
this  year  worse  than  ever.  The  murrain  in  Egypt  bad^ 
drained  the  country  of  every  saleable  animal,  and  my 
friends  were  glad  to  secure  what  they  could,  at  a  price  one- 
half  more  than  we  were  paying  to  Hamoud  for  really  good 
steeds.  We  were  more  fortunate  in  our  cook,  having 
engaged  a  Syrian  of  Beyrout,  who  had  learned  in  a  EossiaD 
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kiteiien  how  to  make  even  goat*s-flesh  into  most  pala- 
table and  tender  mntton.  Wine,  likewise,  and  brandy 
were  added  to  our  stores,  for  we  bad  all  fonnd  by  severe 
experience  that,  with  exposure  and  bard  work  in  uncertain 
and  trying  weather,  coffee  was  not  a  sufficient  stimulant, 
however  it  may  supply  the  requirements  of  the  inert 
Oriental  in  his  own  climate. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Sheikhs  had  been  carried  on 
tfarongh  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Consuls,  who  had 
promptly  on  our  arrival  despatched  messengers  for  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Ghawarineb  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  for 
Abou  Dahuk,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jehalin  on  the  south-east 
of  Hebron,  who  had  been  the  guide  and  companion  of 
Lynch  and  De  Saulcy.  With  the  former  we  had  very 
little  difficulty.  The  Ghawarineb  have  connexions  and 
property  near  Jerusalem  on  which  the  Consul  is  able  to 
seize  as  a  lien,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  contract ;  and 
in  fact  there  is  very  little  real  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
their  territory,  unless  from  themselves.  However,  they 
take  care  to  magnify  the  perils,  and  with  good  reason, 
flinee  they  levy  a  black  mail  of  seventy  piastres  on  each 
traveller  who  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  even  for  a  day. '  But 
they  had  never  before  had  a  proposal  of  a  visit  from  a 
party  for  a  fortnight,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  should 
roam  about  and  encamp  wherever  they  pleased ;  and  afler 
many  exorbitant  demands  had  been  made  and  rejected,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  we  should  pay  the  ordinary  head- 
money,  and  dS2  sterling  per  diem  in  addition,  for  two  horse- 
men and  five  footguards,  for  as  long  a  time  as  we  chose  to 
remain,  having  liberty  to  move  about  between  Jericho,  the 
Jordan,  andAin  Feshkhah  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  southern  limit  of  the  tribe.  Their  terms  were  not 
high  for  the  country ;  and  well  and  faithfully  did  Sheikh 
Mohammed  and  his  men  serve  us  during  the  whole  time  we 
were  under  their  protection. 

Far  more  difficult  were  the  diplomatic  arrangements  with 
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Aboa  Dahuk  and  his  lientenant,  or  rather  prime  nunister, 
Sheikh  Hamzi  of  Hebron,  to  whom  all  negotiations  were 
entrusted  by  the  old  warrior.  Again  and  again  we  met  at 
the  Consulate,  and  with  undianging  politeness  the  same 
wearisome  compliments  were  repeated,  the  same  wonderfiol 
stories  of  perils  and  wars  recounted,  the  old  impossibilities 
alleged,  winding  up  with  the  assurance,  that  perhaps  for 
£200  a  safe  passage  might  be  secured.  Even  this  was 
only  thrown  in,  with  a  solemn  stroking  of  the  beard,  at  the 
very  last,  as  a  contingent- possibility.  Our  proposal  was 
to  meet  the  Jehalin  at  the  Convent  of  Marsaba,  when  we 
had  completed  the  survey  of  the  northern  plain,  and  follow 
down  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  till  we  should  come 
round  to  the  Lisan,  or  peninsula,  and  thence  up  to  Kerak, 
whence  we  were  to  return  to  Hebron  within  not  less  than 
thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  from  our  first  joining  the 
tribe.  At  the  third  interview,  business  progressed.  We  were 
told  how  much  M.  de  Saulcy  had  paid,  and  a  like  sum  was 
demanded  from  us.  We  felt  here  as  we  did  also  some 
months  later  in  the  East,  how  little  cause  travellers  have 
to  thank  M.  de  Saulcy  for  his  lavish  expenditure  on  both 
his  visits.  He  has  simply  rendered  it  impossible  for  ordinary 
travellers  to  follow  him,  a^id  the  Bedouin  argues,  veiy 
naturally  for  him,  that  what  it  was  worth  M.  de  Saulcy's 
while  to  pay,  is  not  too  much  for  another  to  give.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  districts  he  has  visited  have  been 
virtually  sealed  behind  him,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  a 
bridge  of  gold. 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  make  a  present  of 
£80  to  the  Sheikhs,  and  that  we  should  pay  besides  about 
£5  a- day  for  guards,  as  they  positively  refused  to  undertake 
our  safe  conduct  with  a  smaller  guard  than  seven  horsemen 
and  twenty-five  footmen.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  unless 
we  were  prepared  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  carrying  out  our 
cherished  scheme.  Half  the  sum  was  paid  into  their  hands 
at  once,  the  other  half  deposited  in  their  sight  with  the 
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Consul,  whose  dragoman  drew  oat  the  treaty  in  due  form 
m  duplicate.  These  were  read  and  compared,  and  then 
came  the  momentous  business  of  affixing  the  seals.  The 
seal  was  not  worn  in  this  case  on  the  finger,  but  from  the 
depths  of  some  part  of  the  Sheikh's  under  garments  an  un- 
saToury  cotton  rag  was  produced,  knotted  and  twisted,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  carefully  folded  the  signet  ring.  A 
little  ink  being  rubbed  oyer  it,  it  was  then  impressed  upon 
the  documents.  As  the  chieftain  could  not  write,  we  saw 
at  once  the  reason  of  the  jealous  precaution  with  which  the 
signet  was  guarded.  '*  To  trust  a  man  with  your  ring''  is 
m  Bedouin  proverb  expressive  of  unbounded  confidence, 
mnd  indeed  it  would  practically  amount  to  entrusting  a 
friend  in  England  with  blank  signed  cheques.  The  signa- 
ture written  with  the  pen  was  no  security  m  the  Arab's 
eye,  and  we  were  requested,  after  we  had  signed  the  deeds, 
to  affix  our  seals,  not  with  wax  but  with  ink  ;  nor  till  this 
ceremony  was  completed  did  Sheikh  Hamzi's  deep-set  eye 
twinkle  on  the  pile  of  sovereigns  on  the  office-table  as  with- 
out doubt  his  own. 

Our  last  evening  in  Jerusalem  was  spent  at  the  Bishop's 
house,  in  pleasant  and  profitable  converse  on  the  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  It  was  no  ordinary 
privilege  to  meet  in  several  members  of  the  Mission  staff 
men  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  of  much  oriental  and 
antiquarian  research,  whose  stores  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge were  all  at  the  travellers'  command.  With  strong 
£uUi  and  untiring  zeal  they  are  patiently  toiling  ;  finding 
encouragement  in  all  difficulties  from  those  prophecies 
which,  studied  here  on  the  scene  of  their  past  and  future 
accomplishment,  impart  the  reality  of  confidence  to  the 
dinmess  of  vague  hope.  One  might  hesitate  to  yield 
assent  to  the  geographical  interpretations  of  some  predic- 
tions, yet  we  could  not  but  feel,  in  the  animated  discussion 
in  which  that  delightful  evening  passed,  comparing  Scrip- 
tare  with  Scripture,  that  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt 
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from  topographical  research  in  illnstration  of  the  literal 
fdlfilment  of  prophecy,  and  that,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
that  land  of  the  past  is  also  the  land  of  the  intore,  and  the 
Land  of  Promise  still. 

By  the  Consul's  order  we  were  passed  through  the  Jaffii 
Gate,  and  arrived  at  our  camp  a  little  before  midnight  in 
a  pitiless  storm  of  rain,  which  swept  np  from  the  south- 
west, threatening  to  tear  onr  tents  to  ribbons,  as  they  reeled 
and  shook  under  the  gusts.  Everything  was  getting  wet, 
and  we  found  Giacomo  and  the  servants  rushing  to  and  frt), 
carrying  our  bedding  to  the  neighbouring  cafe*  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  one  tent  had  already  given  way.  No  porters 
were  to  be  had.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put 
our  own  shoulders  to  the  work,  and  in  dress-boots  and  coats 
to  trudge  backwards  and  forwards  till  we  had  deposited  the 
whole  of  our  goods  under  the  roof.  All  was  transported 
by  two  A.M.,  and  wet  and  weary  we  undressed  and  lay 
packed  in  a  row  in  our  sheepskins  at  the  end  of  the  caje^ 
consoling  ourselves  that  our  black  suits  would  have  three 
months*  time  to  dry  before  they  would  be  required  again. 
Our  quarters  were  shared  by  a  ,party  of  Turks,  who  had 
arrived  from  Jafifa  after  the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  whose 
presence  necessitated  on  the  part  of  Giacomo  a  sharp  look- 
out on  our  **  petits  eflfets." 

After  a  very  short  night's  rest,  we  were  roused  by  the 
fragrance  of  cups  of  hot  coffee,  presented  under  our  noses. 
Our  bedding  was  quickly  rolled  up,  we  united  in  prayer  in 
the  quiet  comer,  and,  soon  after  daybreak,  our  boxes  lum- 
bered up  the  access  to  the  cafey  and  our  throng  of  animals 
and  attendants  crowded  the  road.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
effect  an  early  start  from  a  city,  and  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
hurry  Orientals,  who,  with  all  their  keen  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  money,  have  never  yet  learnt  the  value  of 
time. 

At  length  the  signal  for  a  start  was  given,  the  last  mule 
had  been  laden,  and,  with  the  weather  promising  well  for 
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our  journey,  we  crept  round  the  city  walls,  outside  the 
Damascus  Gate,  and  towards  the  gorge  of  the  Eedron. 
We  formed  a  long  cavalcade — thirty-two  beasts,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses;  besides  our  guard  of  two  mounted 
Bedouin,  with  their  long  spears,  and  some  dozen  on  foot. 

As  soon  as  the  convoy  had  got  so  far  that  we  needed  not 
to  fear  the  return  of  one  after  another  to  the  city  on  some 
firivolous  errand,  we  pushed  ahead.  The  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  in  the  damp  morning,  looked  gloomy  enough, 
paved  with  tombs  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  with 
its  straggling  olive-trees,  all  tenanted  to-day  by  ravens 
eroaking  and  shivering  in  the  wet,  as  though  they  were 
mourners  for  the  past  glories  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  gloomy 
^oets  of  the  buried  dead  beneath.  For  once,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wady,  a  httle  stream  trickled  after  the  rain — a  sight 
rarely  observed  by  travellers ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  at  any  period  the  Kedron  was  more  than  a  winter 
torrent,  fed  not  by  springs,  but  by  the  drainage  of  the  short 
upper  valley. 

We  reined  in  our  steeds  as,  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
we  passed  the  dark  and  solemn  olive-trees  of  Gethsemane. 
Then  a  pause,  and  one  more  gaze  on  Jerusalem,  from  that 
comer  of  Olivet  ''undefiled  or  unhallowed  by  mosque  or 
church,  chapel  or  tower,"  where  the  Redeemer  stayed  His 
onward  march,  and  tears  burst  forth  as  He  beheld  the 
beautiful  but  doomed  city.  We  rode  on,  and  turned  aside 
again  to  that  lonely  platform  above  Bethany,  shut  out 
from  the  view,  as  well  of  the  city  behind  as  of  the  village 
beneath,  and  opening  only  on  the  waste  of  rolling  hills  and 
glens  that  reveal  a  narrow  portion  of  the  deep  Jordan 
yalley  and  its  mysterious  lake.  To  this  spot  Dean  Stanley 
has,  with  great  probability,  assigned  the  scene  of  that 
most  glorious  pledge  to  mankind,  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord. 

After  a  short  halt  here,  we  left  the  miserable  village  of 
modem  Bethany  on  our  left,  and  rapidly  descended,  but 
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on  foot,  the  rocky  staircase  which  for  several  hundred 
feet  serves  as  a  road.  Here  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  lying  8,600  feet  below  as,  calm  and  bine,  bat  withoot 
the  gaazy  haze  which  overhangs  it  in  fine  weather.  The 
sky  cleared  as  we  wound  down  the  ravine,  and  taking  oar 
gons,  we  walked  on  ahead  of  our  males  all  day.  By  the 
time  we  reached  the  Bir-el-Ehat  (or  Apostles*  Well,  as  it 
is  called),  the  temperatare  sensibly  rose.  By  the  side  of 
a  small  mined  khan,  an  anfailing  spring  of  clear,  sweet 
water,  under  a  Saracenic  arch,  poars  into  a  trough.  How 
many  travellers  have  quenched  their  thirst  at  this  well,  as 
they  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  from  Jericho  1  Often 
must  our  Lord  have  paused  here  with  his  disciples,  as 
every  pilgrim  has  since,  '*  drinking  of  the  brook  by  the 
way."  The  spot  has  been  identified  as  the  Enshemesh, 
or  ''  Spring  of  the  Sun'*  (Josh,  zviii.  17),  and  is  on  that 
high-road  from  the  plain  of  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  which 
can  never  have  taken  any  other  course. 

Not  only  the  climate,  but  the  products,  began  now  to 
change ;  and  here  I  shot  one  of  the  peculiar  birds  of 
Palestine,  a  pretty  black-and-white  chat  (Saxicola  libano- 
ticoy  H.  and  Ehr.).  For  three  hours  we  wound  down  the 
valleys — if  valleys  they  can  be  called :  depressions  of 
winter  torrents,  which  rake  the  sides  of  innumerable 
round-topped  hills,  crowded  one  behind  another — of  the 
wilderness  of  Judasa.  A  true  wilderness  it  is,  bat  no 
desert,  with  the  sides  of  the  limestone  ranges  clad  with  no 
shrubs  larger  than  a  sage  or  a  thyme — ^brown  and  bare  on 
all  the  southern  and  western  faces,  where  the  late  rains 
had  not  yet  restored  the  life  burnt  out  by  the  sammer*8 
sun,  but  with  a  slight  carpeting  of  tender  green  already 
springing  up  on  their  northern  sides.  Not  a  human 
habitation,  not  a  sign  of  life,  meets  the  eye  for  twenty 
miles ;  and  yet  there  Beems  no  reason  why.  for  pastntage 
at  least,  the  country  might  not  be  largely  available.  But 
there  are  no  traces  of  the  terraces  which  farrow  the  hills 
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of  the  rest  of  Palestine ;  and  one  small  herd  of  long-eared  * 
black  goats  were  all  we  saw  till  we  reached  the  plains  of 
Jerieho. 

Water-worn  limestone  hills  are  generally  deToid  of  the 
pietoresqae,  and  abont  these  there  is  a  peculiar  desolate 
tameness.  The  quality  of  the  rock  Taries — sometimes  a 
■oft  white  limestone,  sometimes  a  yellow  and  harder  one, 
and  occasionally  a  conglomerate.  One  feature  we  observed 
tiO-4ay,  which  presented  itself  oontinuaUy  to  our  notice 
afterwards,  and  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
aofaition  of  the  problem,  how  the  Jordan  valley  was  first 
formed.  The  lower  strata  appeared,  as  a  general  role,  to 
dip  evenly  to  the  eastward  as  if  the  Ghor  (or  Jordan 
valley)  had  been,  after  the  secondary  geological  period, 
gently  and  gradually  let  down.  The  angle  of  depression, 
where  I  could  measure  it  by  my  clinometer,  was  about 
6*. 

Just  west  of  the  ruined  khan,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
road  leaving  the  Ain-el-Ehat,  is  a  long  belt,  running  from 
north  to  south,  of  very  hard,  semi-calcined,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  metamorphie  red  limestone,  veined  with 
white.  This  portion  is  so  massed  and  contorted,  that  it 
it  difficult  to  trace  its  stratification  ;  and  all  round  it  the 
deposition  is  most  irregular  and  disturbed,  pointing,  I 
imagine,  to  some  trap-dyke,  or  extrusion  of  basalt  or 
Toleanic  matter  very  near  the  surface,  running  from  the 
volcanic  centre  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine,  but  not 
here  exposed.  Another  geological  feature,  on  which  I 
hare  elsewhere  remarked,  was  the  presence  of  interposed 
nlex  and  chalcedony  in  thick  layers  or  ribs  among  the 
limestone,  but  in  a  position  quite  irrespective  of  its  strati- 
fication ;  occurring  in  wavy  undulations  and  folds,  which 
crop  out  of  the  softer  limestope  on  many  of  the  hill -sides. 

*  Theee  long  flapping  ean  recall  the  ezpfeasion  of  Amos,  "  as  the 
•hephflid  taketh  out  of  the  month  of  the  lion  ....  a  piece  of  an  ear" 
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These  veins  are  from  a  few  inches  to  four  or  five  feet 
thick,  and  extend  over  miles  of  hills,  in  apparently  de- 
tached masses,  bnt  having  no  correlation  with  the  depo- 
sition of  the  limestone  matrix.  They  are  of  Tarions 
colours — black,  clear  brown,  and  blue — and  have  been 
often  taken  for  volcanic  remains  by  cursory  tourists. 
(See  De  Saulcy,  passim,) 

We  obtained  several  interesting  and  novel  specimens  as 
we  walked  along,  especially  a  new  desert  lark — a  small  bird 
of  rich  russet-red  plumage  and  varied  note  (Ammomana 
fraterculus,  Tristram),  not  unlike  the  Isabel  lark  of  Spain 
and  North  Africa;  a  very  graceful  little  bird,  slate- 
coloured,  with  black  tail,  of  the  size  of  our  robin,  and 
resembling  the  stone-chat  in  his  habits,  which  we  named 
the  black-tail.  It  had  been  found  by  Biippell,  in  Arabia, 
and  called  by  him  Pratincola  melanura.  We  also  found 
the  beautiful  little  partridge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  rather 
smaller  than  ours,  with  bright  orange  legs  and  beak,  and 
its  flanks  striped  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut  (Caccabu 
heyiif  Tern.),  the  very  bird  that  David  must  have  had 
before  his  eye  when  he  compared  himself  to  a  partridge 
hunted  in  the  mountains. 

At  the  ruined  Khan  el  Ahmah — perhaps  the  inn  alluded 
to  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  but 
which  has  long  ceased  to  have  an  host,  though  robbers  are 
as  plentiful  hereabouts  as  formerly — ^we  halted  tiU  our 
mules  came  up,  send,  after  eating  our  bread  and  oranges, 
took  a  long  rest.  And  now  the  scenery  changed  rapidly 
to  the  grand  and  savage.  Instead  of  limping  among  the 
gravels  and  boulders  of  winter  torrents,  with  an  occasional 
zizyphus-bush  overhanging  them,  we  skirted  the  tre- 
mendous gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  we  could  occa- 
sionally see  by  peering  down  the  giddy  height,  with  its 
banks  fringed  by  strips  of  cane  and  oleander,  tibe  ''  willows 
by  the  ,  water-courses.''  Here  Robinson  is  inclined  to 
place  the  brook  Cherith.     The  derivation  of  the  Arabic 
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firom  the  Hebrew  name  is  far-fetched ;  and  Mr.  Grove  has 
justly  remarked,  that  though  the  sacred  text  merely 
implies  that  the  Cherith  ran  into  the  Jordan,  yet  that  the 
probabilities  are  very  strongly  in  favoor  of  its  having  been, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  Jerome  and  Easebius,  on  the 
east  of  that  river,  the  native  country  of  Elijah,  and  a  far 
more  secure  retreat  than  the  frontiers  of  Benjamin.  The 
gorge  opens  suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  path  about  two 
miles  before  reaching  the  plain,  where  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  front  of  a  precipice  perhaps  500  feet  high, 
pierced  by  many  inaccessible  anchorite  caverns,  and  with 
a  steep  rugged  hill  above.  We  gaze  down  into  the  steep 
ravine,  and  see  the  ravens,  eagles,  and  griffon-vultures 
flailing  beneath  us.  These  are  now  the  sole  inhabitants  of 
these  caves,  the  monarchs  of  the  waste— or  more  strictly, 
perhaps,  the  board  of  sanitary  commissioners,  a  business 
which  would  be  ill  executed  in  this  region,  were  it  not  for 
the  beneficent  natural  provision  of  the  vulture,  the  raven, 
and  other  birds  of  prey. 

When  we  reached  the  face  of  the  hill  down  which  the 
road  winds  from  the  top  of  the  gorge,  we  enjoyed  one  of 
the  finest  views  in  Southern  Palestine.  At  our  feet  lay 
stretched  a  bright  green  forest.  Beyond  it  a  long  brown 
expanse — ^the  desolate  plain  which  divides  it  from  the 
Jordan,  whose  course  we  could  just  trace  by  the  depres- 
sion marked  by  a  dark  green  line  of  trees.  Beyond  rose 
a  little  higher  the  plains  of  Moab  or  Shittim  (where  Israel 
camped  before  crossing  to  the  Promised  Land),  green, 
rich,  and  wooded  as  they  retire  from  the  river  ;  and  above 
these  stood  out  clear  and  sharp  the  long  even  range  of 
the  hills  of  Moab,  among  which  Pisgah  stands  undis- 
tinguished. To  the  right  was  the  calm  Dead  Sea,  while 
Mount  Quarantania  to  the  north,  with  the  ruined  chapel 
at  the  top,  the  traditional  site  of  our  Lord's  forty  days' 
temptation,  was  the  only  near  object  to  interrupt  the 
panorama. 
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An  abrapt  descent  bj  a  ragged  path  on  the  south  spur 
of  the  wadj  led  as  into  the  pUin.  Here  it  was,  in  the 
yalley  of  Achor,  that  Achan  was  stoned  after  the  fidl  of 
Jericho.  We  mounted  our  horses  again  and  rapidly  rode 
down  a  graTcUy  slope,  till,  taming  to  the  north,  we  forded 
the  swollen  Kelt,  and  skirting  the  bright  green  oasis  of 
several  miles  sqaare,  which  marks  the  once  rich  and  popa- 
loas  groves  of  Jericho,  we  galloped  along  the  plain,  well 
wooded  and  watered — a  strange  and  refreshing  Bflmj^on 
after  the  bare  and  stony  wilderness. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  our  camping-groond, 
about  200  yards  from  Ain  Saltan,  called  by  Europeans 
£lisha*s  fountain  ;  and  as  the  only  other  fountain  of  any 
size,  Ain  Dilk,  has  always  borne  the  same  name  (see  1 
Mac.  xvi.  15),  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spring  whose  waters  were  healed  by  Elisha,  and  that  the 
stone-strown  mounds  and  fragments  of  pottery  which  coyer 
the  soil  are  the  remains  of  ancient  Israelitish  Jericho.  Our 
new  home  was  snugly  sheltered  from  the  north  by  one  of 
the  strange  gravel  hills  which  dot  the  district — ^left  at  some 
o|HKh  of  past  geologic  history  by  the  retiring  torrent  in 
some  sweep  of  the  once  mighty  river  that  filled  the  Qhai, 
The  bright  clear  rivulet  from  the  fountain  gurgled  between 
its  turfy  sides  three  steps  in  front  of  our  tents,  which  were 
overehadowod  by  well-grown  trees  of  the  zizyphus  spina- 
Ohristi,  or  dom  tree.  More  we  could  not  see  to-ni^t,  as 
wo  had  enough  to  do  to  get  our  camp  pitched,  and  the 
mulos  picketed  in  a  wide  circle  by  their  sides.  Wood, 
however,  was  plentifuL  Two  or  three  trees  were  soon 
foiled,  and  throe  bright  fires  kindled ;  soup  and  chops  were 
eoi^kcKl,  and  till  midnight  we  stood  warming  ourselves  at 
U\e  Klatiug  Kys  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  tents,  and 
gaaiug  at  the  stars  which  seemed  to  hang  out  of  the  deep 
Maok  skv. 

w 

\\\  socUo^  Jericho  surpassed  our  most  sanguine  electa- 
iiintn.     It  addod  twenty-five  species  to  our  list  of  birds 
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eoUeoied  in  the  tonr,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  rare  and 
mlnable  kinds.     The  bnlbnl,  or  Palestine  nightingale  (Ixos 

m 

Manthopygiut)f  positively  swarms,  aknost  every  tree  being 
inhabited  by  a  pair,  and  the  thickets  re-echoing  with  their 
mosie;  the  comical  and  grotesque-looking  *<hopping- 
thrash,**  as  we  have  named  the  CrcUerpoua  chalybeuSf  jumps 
and  spreads  his  long  tail  in  every  glade ;  the  gorgeous 
Indian  blue  kingfisher  {Alcyon  mtymenm^  L.)  perches 
■olenmly  over  the  little  rivulet ;  the  Egyptian  turtle-dove 
inhabits  the  taller  trees;  and  various  little  warblers  of 
Indian  or  Abyssinian  affinity,  skulk  in  the  thickets.  On 
the  plain  above  are  the  desert  larks  and  chats,  while  half 
an  boar*s  walk  takes  us  to  the  Mount  of  Temptation  (Mons 
Quarantania),  the  home  of  the  griffon,  the  beautiful  little 
Hey^s  partridge,  Tristram*s  grakle,  various  rare  rock 
swallows  and  Galil»an  swifts,  and  the  wildest  of  rock  doves 
in  swarms. 

Bat  beyond  all  others,  Jericho  is  the  home  of  the  lovely 
little  sunbird  (Cinnyris  osea,  Bp.),  hitherto  only  known  in 
Europe  by  Antinori*8  unique  specimen,  though  mentioned 
by  Lynch,  De  Saulcy,  and  others  as  a  l^umming-bird,  a  genus 
ezeiosively  confined  to  the  new  world.  The  male  of  Hosea's 
simbird  is  resplendent  with  all  the  colours  of  the  humming- 
bird, and  not  much  larger  than  most  of  that  tribe,  nfeasur- 
ing  4i  inches  in  length.  It  has  a  long,  slender,  and  very 
curved  bill,  all  the  back  a  brilliant  metallic  green,  the 
throat  metallic  blue,  and  the  breast  metallic  purple,  with  a 
toft  of  rich  red,  orange,  and  yellow  feathers  at  each  shoulder 
(the  axillary  plume),  which  he  pufis  out  as  he  hops  in  the 
trees,  paying  his  addresses  to  his  modestly-clad  brown- 
green  mate.* 

Then  the  grave«looking  grey  shrike  sits  motionless  on 
the  topmost  boughs,  lost  in  amazement  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  howadji  in  their  tents  below,  waiting  for  the  passing 

*  There  is  a  very  beautlfnl  plate  of  this  sunbird  and  its  nest  in  the 
Ibi$  for  1865,  pp.  67,  teqq.,  with  a  fall  description  of  its  habits.* 
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of  some  droning  beetle ;  and  the  meny  little  long-tailed 
wren  (Dripnaca  grucUis^  Biipp.)  spreads  its  fiGai-like  tail  as 
it  runs  up  the  twigs  of  the  tamarisk.  These  aro  only  a 
few  of  the  ornithological  riches  of  Jericho.  The  Uttle 
stream  swarms  with  shells  (a  melania,  two  species  of 
melanopsis,  and  a  neritina),  which  stud  every  pebble  :  two 
kinds  of  fish  enjoy  the  warmth  of  its  waters,  besides  enor- 
mous frogs  and  the  ugliest  of  toads.  There  are  scorpions 
under  every  stone,  now  and  then  a  fine  snake — one  very 
decidedly  poisonous  {Echis  areni^cola^  Boie.),  the  cerastes 
of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  scarce  any  lizards  at  this  season. 

In  plants  the  place  is  equally  rich,  and  even  in  mid- 
winter L.  obtained  some  seventy  species  in  flower,  including 
a  beautiful  small  pseony.  The  most  conspicuous  was  a 
beautiful  parasite,  Loranihus  indicus^  with  gracefid  red 
blossoms  studding  its  branches  as  it  climbed  up  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  thorn- trees.  The  principal  tree  was  the 
zizyphus  spina-Christi,  growing  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
with  its  sub-angular  branches  studded  with  long  pointed 
and  rather  reflex  thorns,  very  strong — a  true  "  wait-a-bit " 
tree.  No  one  can  approach  it  with  impunity  unless  dad  in 
leather,  and  in  three  days  the  whole  party  were  in  rags, 
from  passing  through  the  thickets.  The  apple  of  Sodom 
{Solanum  Melontjena),  with  its  potato-blossom  and  its 
bright  yellow  but  poisonous  fruit,  covered  the  ground. 
The  false  balsam  (Balanites  JEgypticu^a),  a  thorny  tree,  with 
large  olive-like  fruit — the  Zukk^im  of  the  natives — ^from 
which  the  false  balm  of  Gilead,  a  sort  of  oil,  is  extracted 
and  sold  to  the  pilgrims;  the  Agnus  casti,  and  a  large 
flowering  bamboo,  are  among  the  most  obvious  plants. 
Yet  among  all  these,  where  are  the  trees  from  which 
Jericho  of  old  obtained  its  name,  its  £Eime,  and  its  wealth  ? 
Not  one  remains.  There  are  no  stragglers  in  that  wild  and 
thorny  tangle  which  have  survived  from  the  destruction  of 
the  gardens  of  Cleopatra  ;  not  one  sorghum  stem  springs 
by  the  water-side  as  a  rehc  of  the  plantations  which  yielded 
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Tast  rerennes  to  the  Emghts  of  Jenisalem,  and  which  are 
■tterted  bj  the  rained  sngar-miUB  behind  .na ;  no  balsam- 
tree  lingers  in  the  maze  of  shrabbery ;  and,  above  all,  the 
hat  palm  has  gone,  and  its  graceful  EBatherjr  crown  waves 


no  more  over  the  plain  which  once  gave  to  Jericho  its  name 
of  the  City  of  Palm  Trees. 

Onr  camp  looks  charming :  we  realise  for  the  first  time 
troe  wild  life  ntterly  apart  from  man  and  civilisation.  The 
gravel  hill  behind — the  rivulet  in  front,  with  an  impene- 
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trable  thicket  jost  across  it,  some  luge  troM  <m  either  nde 
— onr  main  tent,  with  the  Rnglish  ensign  floating  oyer  it, 
in  the  centre,  with  the  logs  of  the  great  camp  fire  piled  in 
front — ^to  the  left  the  working  tent — to  the  right  8.  and  U.'s 
compact  little  Iceland  dwelling  transported  from  Heda  to 
the  Jordan,  bat  still ''  the  viking's  icy  home,'*  as  we  called 
it — and  the  servants*  tent  opposite.  Beyond,  on  the  left, 
are  picketed  all  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  party,  with 
the  muleteer's  camp  on  the  other  side ;  and  to  the  ri^t 
are  onr  guard,  with  their  horses  and  fire.  Wood  is  plenti- 
ful, hands  are  numerous,  and  the  axe  is  pUed  unspwingly 
from  morning  till  nighi.  It  is  Tain  to  regret  the  waste  of 
all  that  fine,  hard,  red-heart  wood,  which  we  should  have 
coveted  for  our  lathes  and  carving  at  home;  the  three 
blazing  watch-fires  at  night  give  half  its  charm  to  the 
scene. 

Behind  us  towers  the  Mount  of  Temptation,  with  its 
precipitous  face  pierced  in  every  direction  by  ancient  cells 
and  chapels,  and  the  rained  ohureh  on  its  topmost  peak. 
Before  us  extends  the  jungle,  where  the  palm-trees  once 
waved  over  the  balsam  gardens  of  Herod ;  while  beyond 
we  look  at  the  blue  hills  of  Moab,  wonder  where  Nebo  was, 
and  ei\joy  a  peep  of  the  blue  calm  lake  to  the  south.  The 
ruins  and  shapeless  heaps  around  us  are  old  Jericho  (not 
Herod's  city),  and  the  arches  and  vaults  just  above,  with 
their  little  broken  aqueducts,  are  the  remains  of  the  sugar- 
mills,  which  once  yielded  £5,000  sterling  annually  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  were  not  altogether 
neglected  in  the  days  of  the  early  caliphs,  but  are  now  only 
the  refuge  for  our  horses  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  jackals  at  night.  Before  us  the  land  might 
be  as  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  behind  us  is  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness. 

January  IsL — Under  a  bright  sun  and  a  cloadless 
sky,  with  a  natural  warm  bath  in  the  open  air,  we  began 
the  new  year.    It  was  a  day  of  thankful  retrospect  and 
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Mngnine  aniiaipalicm,  and  the  happiness  of  the  party  was 
arowned  when  M.  appeared  in  the  afternoon  from  Jerusalem, 
and  our  mystic  seven  heing  complete,  we  formed  a  light- 
hearted  and  enthnsiastio dinnerparty.  In  the  evening  oar 
guards  took  it  into  their  heads  to  treat  us  to  a  ''  fantasia," 
or  native  dance,  in  honour  of  M.'s  arrival  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  party.  It  is  hardly  a  dance,  scarcely  acting, 
but  rude  it  certainly  is.  One  of  them  standing  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  facing  the  others,  gave  the  time  as  they 
commenced  with  a  series  of  deep  guttural  grunts  in  2/4 
time,  accompanied  with  a  clapping  of  the  hands.  Then 
came  an  extempore  song  of  endless  verses  in  praise  of  the 
Howa^jis,  their  success  in  shooting,  the  style  of  their 
horsemanship,  and  of  course  a  prophetic  intimation  of  their 
generosity  in  gifts.  All  this  long  tale  continued  confined 
within  three  semitones,  and  also  in  2/4  time.  Then  the 
grunts  and  the  ducking,  and  hideous  gasps,  as  they  clapped 
their  hands — then  the  song  again,  and  so  on  for  nearly  an 
hour,  till  we  stopped  them  and  distributed  a  backshish  for 
this  Bedouin  concert.  Neither  the  dance  nor  the  measure 
was  like  those  of  the  Zickars  I  have  often  seen  in  AMca, 
although  the  monotonous  chant  and  the  indescribable 
grunting  or  soughing  recalled  them.  We  could  not  but 
heartily  enjoy  the  quickness  which  had  invented  and 
applied  an  appropriate  nickname,  under  which,  in  this 
heroic  poem,  each  member  of  the  party  figured  and  was 
described :  L.,  from  his  botany,  was  celebrated  as  Abou- 
hashiSy  ue,f  the  father  of  herbs ;  U.,  decidedly  the  best  and 
quickest  shot  in  the  camp,  was  Abou-*eyn-t'nin,  father  of 
two  eyes,  and  so  on. 

All  were  busily  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  at  our  various  avocations — writing,  photographing, 
shooting,  collecting,  skinning,  and  sketching;  and  right 
welcome  was  Sunday,  with  its  associations  of  home  and  its 
peaceful  services,  a  day  of  calm  repose.  We  were  just 
assembled  for  our  morning  service  when  we  were  startled 
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by  a  party  of  armed  Bedonin,  riding  rapidly  down  to  the 
camp.  Some  of  them  carried  broken  spears,  one  had  his 
arm  bound,  and  altogether  they  wore  a  decidedly  irregular 
appearance,  even  for  irregular  horse.  They  dismounted 
by  our  guard,  baited  their  horses  at  our  expense,  and  ate 
with  their  friends.  But  their  words  seemed  few  and  their 
comphments  short,  and  in  an  hour  they  rode  off.  As  soon 
as  they  had  departed  we  learned  that  they  were  a  party  of 
warriors,  out  at  elbow,  belonging  to  |i  small  tribe  at  war 
with  Abou  Dahiik,  our  future  guide  round  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  had  lately  made  a  raid  upon  his  tribe,  the  Jehalin, 
and  driven  off  some  of  his  camels  in  the  foray,  but  had  been 
pursued  and  attacked  by  him.  They  had  lost  not  only  all 
their  booty,  but  their  own  camels  by  way  of  reprisal :  and 
now,  with  two  of  their  party  wounded,  they  were  on  their 
way  across  Jordan,  to  take  shelter  for  the  present  among 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Beni  Hamedi,  in  the  hills  of  Moab,  as 
Abou  Dahuk's  men  would  soon  be  in  pursuit.  In  the  same 
country  had  David  placed  his  parents  and  family  when 
pursued  by  Saul.  We  saw  here  a  perfect  specimen  of  An^ 
warfare  and  of  the  state  of  the  country.  However,  their 
battles  are  seldom  bloody,  and  the  vanquished  party  usually 
emigrates  at  once. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  serenaded  by  another  fantasia 
or  Zickar ;  this  time  by  the  women  of  Er  Riha,  the  village 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho.  They  came 
up  and  formed  in  front  of  the  tents  with  loud  shouts,  and 
the  strange  *'  trill  trill"  with  the  tongue  which  we  had  often 
heard  from  the  women  of  Algiers.  The  dance  consisted 
in  the  movement  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  limbs,  and 
one  woman  in  front  of  the  circle,  with  a  scarf  in  both 
hands,  gave  the  time  gracefully  enough  to  the  twenty-three 
performers  who  made  up  the  party.  They  were  a  miser- 
able and  degraded-looking  set,  scantily  clad  in  blue  cotton, 
all  very  filthy  ;  and,  excepting  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
ones,  most  repulsive  in  feature.     I  never  saw  snob  vacant, 
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sensnal,  and  debased  features  in  any  group  of  human 
beings  of  the  type  and  form  of  whites.  There  was  no 
trace  of  mind  in  the  expression  of  any  one  of  these  poor 
creatures,  who  scarcely  know  they  have  a  soul,  and  have 
not  an  idea  beyond  the  day.  They  are  the  despised  women 
of  despised  fellahin,  who  repay  to  their  wives  the  con- 
tempt they  meet  with  from  the  Bedouin.  The  women  of 
the  Ghor,  unlike  Moslems  of  the  towns,  do  not  veil,  and 
truly  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  do  so.  In  vain  we  told 
them  it  was  our  Sabbath,  and  that  we  did  not  wish  for 
their  performance.  Still  they  persevered,  till  we  left  them 
and  dispersed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  quit  of  them.  But 
to  no  purpose.  The  Amazons  of  the  party  rushed  in 
pursuit,  and  caught  L.,  whom  they  forcibly  dragged  back. 
We  saw  resistance  was  useless,  and  were  glad  to  purchase 
quiet  by  a  liberal  backshish.  We  now  observed  among 
them  a  little  childish  figure  completely  covered,  and  an 
old  red  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  head  and  face.  It  was 
discovered  that  this  was  a  wedding  celebration,  and  that 
the  poor  child  was  the  bride,  who  was  led  round  with  only 
one  hand  exposed,  into  which  every  one  was  expected  to 
put  a  piece  of  silver  as  a  wedding  gift.  This  done,  they 
retired,  dancing  and  singing  our  praises ;  while  we  felt,  as 
we  looked  after  them,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
trying  than  to  witness  pain  which  one  cannot  alleviate,  it  is 
to  behold  degradation  which  one  cannot  elevate.  And  this 
too  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Redeemer  had  taught  and 
healed. 

Wherever  we  have  been  among  Scriptural  scenes,  we 
have  felt  that  the  author  of  the  ''Christian  Year''  had 
been  there  in  spirit  before  us,  and  often  on  the  very  day  to 
which  his  hymn  is  appropriated — not  least  to-day,  when, 
after  we  had  taken  the  subject  of  Zacchseus  at  our  evening 
service,  the  lines  occurred — 

"  Ib  not  the  pOgrim's  toil  overpaid 
By  the  clear  rill  and  palmy  shade  ?  " 
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The  next  da;  we  made  a  long  expedition  to  the  noithen 
part  of  the  plaio,  and  the  oarea  of  Uoont  Qaarantania,  or 
Knrnntll,  as  onr  gnides  called  it,  of  which  but  seant 
aeconnts  are  given  b;  moet  wiitera.  First  we  skirted  the 
foot  of  Jebel  KanmttI,  ail»  leaving  the  rtdne  of  the  sagsr 
mills,  by  the  side  of  a  cane-shaded  rill,  which  eondncts, 
almost  to  Ain  Sultan,  the  water  from  Ain  DOk,  the  other 
great  soorce  of  life  in  this  marvellone  oasis.  It  was  an 
hour's  walk  from  our  camp.    The  spring,  clear  as  eiysta], 


ittts*  ijrxfULTHiStx,  jwucBO. 


Mm)  nitt  wnnu  like  Ain  Saltan,  gashes  forth  in  a  copious 
vii|;m)i<  frv^ni  Rnd«r  th^  nv^ts  of  an  enormons  dom-tree,  the 
n-ir  of  Kgrpl  \/t;y;.*Bji  Mwl.  It  was  the  largest  and 
rtitoul  Ifw  wt'  had  ri-t  met  with  in  Palestine.  The  freah- 
WTftlrr  slioUs  i  .Uri'.iWii/ww  /•ranii.i,  L«in.)  here  attain  SO 
n)om\.>ii«  t'itc.  an>l  the  CtanUin  seemed  eqoallv  bTonrabla 
lo  the  .).•». -loprawit  iif  tlwfrc^  whieh  rerdiled  in  iL    Even 
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nowy  ne^ected  as  it  is,  Aiq  Duk  fertilises  a  tract  of  several 
miles  sqiiare,  bat  this  area  is  maeh  wasted  by  the  indolence 
of  the  Arabs.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  cut  down  the 
useless  nnbk  or  zizyphos-trees,,  bat  cal^vate  among  them, 
letting  in  the  water  apon  the  land  when  reqaired  from  the 
little  open  channel  we  had  followed.  This  is  constrncted 
at  the  highest  possible  level  onder  the  hill,  so  that  the 
plenteous  stream  is  available  for  all  the  plain  below.  So 
light  and  rich  is  the  warm  soil,  that  large  patches  which 
had  been  dry  and  hard  on  Satarday,  had  become,  by  only 
two  days'  watering,  so  soft  and  pulpy,  that  we  plunged 
through  them  ankle-deep  in  wet  adhesive  mud,  while  the 
wheat  was  already  shooting  forth. 

We  thence  turned  up  the  hillside,  when  I  obtained  my 
first  specimen  of  the  beautiful  grakle  (Amydnis  tristrami 
8el.)f  .wall  known  to  all  visitors  of  the  Convent  of  Marsaba 
as  the  orange-winged  blackbird.  It  is  a  bird  exclusively 
•onfined  to  Hne  rocky  gorges  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
gixge  of  the  Eedron  at  Marsaba.  It  may,  perhaps,  also 
be  found  at  Petra.  Geographically  considered,  the  occur- 
TCDoe  of  this  bird  here  is  very  interesting,  for  it  belongs 
to  an  exclusively  African  group,  without  any  representatives 
in  Europe  or  Asia ;  and  certainly  no  member  of  the  genus 
oeenrs  farther  north  than  Abyssinia,  save  this  isolated  and 
restricted  species.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  our 
blackbird,  with  lustrous  black  plumage  and  rich  chestnut- 
coloured  wings.  Its  note  is  of  wonderful  compass,  rich 
and  sonorous — ^I  think  the  most  powerful  and  melodious 
whistle  I  ever  heard — as  it  re-echoes  from  cliff  to  cliff. 
Wild  and  wary,  it  lives  in  small  flocks  of  Ave  or  six,  and 
it  requires  no  little  perseverance  to  approach  it  within 
shot 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  scramble  up  the  debris, 
which  slopes  away  at  the  bottom,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs  of  the  mountain,  which  is  here  a  sheer  face  of 
perforated  rocL     On  this  eastern  face  are  some  thirty  or 
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forty  habitable  caves  and  chapels ;  and  probably  there  is  a 
much  larger  number  on  the  south  face  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Kelt.  In  the  days  when  they  were  all  tenanted,  the 
anchorites  must  have  formed  a  large  and  sociable  com- 
munity. Many  of  the  cells  communicate  with  each  other, 
and,  in  front  of  many,  seats  have  been  scooped  oat  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  where  the  inhabitants  could  sit  and  eigoy 
one  of  the  most  lovely  views  the  country  affords,  of  the 
plains  of  Jericho,  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  the  hills  of 
Ajalon  and  Moab,  and  the  north  end  of  the  Salt  Sea. 
These  caverns  have  all  been  approached  by  staircases  and 
paths  hewn  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock;  but  time  and 
water  have  worn  away  many  of  these,  and  left  the  upper 
caverns  in  some  cases  wholly  inaccessible.  The  lowest 
range  of  caves  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sloping  debris, 
and  thoy  are  still  tenanted  by  the  Arabs,  who  used,  them 
for  sheep-folds  and  donkey- stables,  and  sometimes,  as  we 
discovered,  for  com  and  straw  depots.  The  next  tier  is 
easily  reached;  and  generally  every  spring  a  few  devout 
Abyssinian  Christians  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  and 
remaining  here  for  forty  days,  to  keep  their  Lent  on  the 
spot  where  they  suppose  our  Lord  to  have  fasted  and  been 
tempted. 

This  tier  is  easily  accessible  to  any  one  with  a  steady  head. 
The  way  to  it  is  by  a  niche  hollowed  in  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  ground-floor  of  these  cells,  if  the  expression 
may  apply  to  such  aerial  dwellings,  appears  to  have  been  a 
series  of  chambers,  with  recesses  hollowed  out  for  beds  and 
for  cupboards.  There  are  four  of  these  apartments  opening 
into  each  other,  the  natural  caverns  having  been  artificially 
enlarged  behind.  Below  is  a  large,  well-plastered  reservoir, 
or  tank,  to  which  the  water  has  been  formerly  conveyed, 
through  cement-lined  stone  tubes,  from  the  waterfiEdl, 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  right.  These  tubes  are  neatly 
concealed  in  the  rock,  and  were  quite  out  of  reach  of  any 
attack. 
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In  the  eentre  of  the  roof  of  the  third  chamber  was  a 
small  round  hole,  scooped  oat  of  the  native  rock.  Stand- 
ing on  the  shonlders  of  a  tall  Arab,  B.  was  jost  able  to 
reach  this  and  to  climb  up.  He  then  let  down  a  rope,  and 
we  followed,  when  we  fonnd  ourselves  on  the  upper  storey, 
with  a  well-arched  front  of  fine  dressed  stone,  and  various 
arched  doorways  and  windows  looking  east  So  dry  is  the 
elimatey  that  the  traces  of  fresco-painting  and  fresh  colour- 
ing still  r^nained  on  the  outer  faces.  There  were  three 
consecative  chambers,  all  lined  with  frescoes,  of  which  the 
faces  alone  had  been  chipped  out  by  Moslem  iconoclasts. 
The  centre  room  was  evidently  a  chapel,  covered  with 
Byzantine  paintings  of  saints,  and  had  an  apse  in  the  east 
front,  with  a  small  lancet  window.  The  dome  of  the  apse 
was  filled  by  a  fresco  of  our  Lord,  with  the  inscription 
*0  nANTOiCPATwP  over  it.  On  the  south  side  was  another 
figure,  encircled  by  a  halo.  The  face  was  erased,  and  the 
inscription  read — 

o  *Anoc  'o 
I  tt .  • .  n . . .  o  c. 

The  next  chamber  was  artificially  vaulted  over  one  half, 
and  a  gallery  chamber  thus  contrived  above  it.  In  this 
there  were,  below  the  large  frescoes,  small  figures  drawn 
on  the  plaster,  in  a  sort  of  chrome,  quite  unlike  the  others 
— not  figures  of  saints,  but  apparently  likenesses  executed 
by  the  artist  to  gratify  his  own  taste,  and  exhibiting  much 
greater  power  of  shading  and  contour  drawing  than  we 
nsnally  see  in  Byzantine  art. 

In  the  roof  of  this,  again,  was  a  small  hole,  athwart 
which  lay  a  stick.  After  many  efibrts  we  got  a  string 
across  it,  and  so  hauled  up  a  rope,  by  which,  finding  the 
stick  strong  enough,  we  cUmbed,  and>  with  a  short  exercise 
of  the  chimney-sweeper's  art,  found  ourselves  in  a  third 
tier  of  cells,  similar  to  the  lower  ones,  and  covered  with 
the  undisturbed  dust  of  ages.     Behind  the  chapel  was  a 
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dark  cave,  with  an  entrance  eighteen  inches  high.  Having 
lighted  onr  lantern,  we  crept  in  on  our  hcea,  and  found  the 
place  fiill  of  hnman  bones  and  skulls,  with  dust  several 
inches  deep.  We  were  in  the  burying-place  of  the  anchor- 
ites.  Their  bones  lay  heaped,  but  in  undisturbed  order, 
probably  as  the  corpse  had  been  stretched  soon  after  death; 
and,  as  in  the  campo  santo  of  some  Italian  monasteriesy 
had  been  desiccated,  and  in  the  dry  atmosphere  had  gradu- 
ally pulverised.  The  skeletons  were  laid  west  and  east, 
awaiting  the  resurrection.  After  capturing  two  or  three 
long-tailed  bats,  of  a  species  new  to  us  (Rhinopama  micro' 
phyllum),  the  only  living  occupants,  we  crept  out,  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe,  from  this  strange  sepulchral 
cavern. 

We  then  visited  another  set  of  hermits*  dwellings,  100 
feet  higher  up,  much  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  worse 
repair,  as  the  Abyssinians  inhabit  them  every  spring ;  and 
many  names  were  cut  in  Ethiopic  characters  on  the  virallsi 
as  well  as  a  few  in  Greek. 

Higher  up,  again,  we  found  winding  galleries  in  the 
rock,  to  another  series ;  but  the  foothold  was  hazardous, 
and  the  height  giddy.  The  difficulty  was  greatest  when  we 
came  to  a  spot  where  the  path  had  been  entirely  worn 
away,  and  one  had  to  swing  round  a  projecting  ledge  by 
the  hands  merely,  with  the  feet  hanging  over  a  perpendi- 
cular precipice  700  feet  above  the  gorge,  and  the  vultures 
sailing  beneath.  Having  screwed  up  my  nerves  to  the 
requisite  pitch,  with  a  rope  round  my  waist,  I  was  easily 
passed  round  the  comer  by  the  Bedouin.  In  fact,  if  one 
can  only  resolve  not  to  look  down,  but  to  keep  the  eye  fixed 
on  the  objects  close  at  hand,  half  the  difficulty  of  rock- 
climbing  is  overcome. 

We  crept  through  a  little  tunnel  in  the  rock,  climbed  several 
sets  of  broken  stairs  on  the  fjEkce  of  the  cliff,  and  rounded 
some  projecting  points,  till  we  were  nearly  at  the  top  of 
Mons  Quarantania.    Clouds  of  rock  doves  dashed  from  the 
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caveB  as  we  passed  the  entrance  of  many  of  them/  and  in 
the  oater  galleries  were  the  empty  nests  of  at  least  three 
speeieB  of  swifts  and  swallows  (Hirundo  rufula,  Cotyle 
rupegtriSf  and  CypseluB  affinU), 

I  need  describe  only  one  set  of  caves,  as  all  were  on  the 
same  model.  We  entered  a  large  open  chamber.  It 
sounded  hollow ;  and  under  a  slab  was  the  entrance  to  a 
sepulchral  vault.  Behind  the  cave,  again,  was  another 
low  dariL  cavern,  a  chamber  of  still  decfty,  deep  with  human 
dust,  and  covered  with  bones  and  skulls.  The  old  hermits 
had  been  laid  here,  as  if,  even  in  death,  they  would  still  be 
within  hearing  of  their  hourly  chapel  service. 

We  passed  along  the  rock  and  through  a  short  tunnel, 
into  another  chamber,  nine  yards  by  seven,  and  a  long 
eave  behind  it ;  where,  by  the  aid  of  our  lanterns,  we  cap- 
tured several  of  the  long-tailed  bats.  The  front  cave  was 
vaulted,  and  of  good  masonry,  faced  with  dressed  stone, 
and  over  one  half  of  it  were  two  more  gallery  chambers. 
At  the  further  side  were  two  doorways,  one  arched,  the 
other  square-topped,  with  all  the  plaster  coloured  and 
covered  with  frescoes,  now  much  defaced.  These  doorways 
led  to  the  chapel,  the  apse  of  which  was  built  out  into  the 
£ace  of  the  precipice,  with  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  in  its  con- 
cave, and  a  small  pointed  window  below.  On  each  side  of 
the  apse  was  a  little  niche  in  the  wall,  as  if  for  a  piscina  or 
credence-table,  but  no  drainage  hole.  The  whole  roof  was 
vaulted.  Behind  this,  again,  was  a  burial  cave,  and  beyond 
it  a  good  cemented  cistern,  hewn  in  the  rock,  ten  feet  by 
six,  and  perhaps  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  little  dormitory  over 
it.  The  angel  Gabriel  and  the  Annunciation  seemed  a 
fiivourite  subject,  and,  in  all  the  chapels,  occupied  the  right 
of  the  apse.  But  we  observed  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
figure  of  our  Lord  occupied  the  centre  of  every  wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  favourite  Bomish  symbol  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  There  were  several  figures  of  saints. 
St.  Paul  occurred  frequently,  and  St.  Andrew  once.     The 
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following  are  the  other  inscriptions  over  the  yarioos  paint- 
ings, some  of  which  exhibited  fsdi  artistic  skill.    'O  ATIOC 

rPHTOPioc  'o  eEOXoroc.    'o  ahoc  «  i xpycoc- 

TOMOY.      'O  AHOC  BAClXEIOC  'O  MEFAC.   +.   *0  AHOO 
AGANACIOC  AX AIAC 

In  another  chapel  was  a  still  more  interesting  inscription, 

very  legible,  viz.,  6  aytot  A^apoatot  rrfs  oXi^^ciOff  fiaprvf. 

Having  gone  through  as  many  of  the  chapels  as  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  idea  of  them,  and  having  considerably 
exercised  our  climbing  powers,  we  returned  to  camp  in  the 
evening.     I  have  described  these  hermits*  caves  at  some- 
what tedious  length,  as  we  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
they  had  not  hitherto  been  thoroughly  explored  by  any 
traveller,  nor  described  by  any  writer.     Certainly  neither 
Robinson,  Porter,  nor  Thomson  had  entered  them ;  and 
ordinary  tourists  are  not  likely  to  provide  themselves  here 
with  torches  and  ropes,  nor  to  trust  themselves  to  the 
latter.     It  is  true  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  land,  whether  Sacred,  Roman,  or  Crusading ;  but  they 
may  help  to  elucidate  a  dark  and  little-known  period  of  the 
Eastern  Church.    When  we  observe  the  type  of  the  frescoes, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  the  great  fathers  in  the  Arian 
controversy,  Gregory  Theologus,  Chrysostom,  Basil  the 
Qreat,  and  Athanasius,  all  contemporaries  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  all  owing  their  fame  to  the  part 
they  took  in  that  controversy,  may  we  not  ascribe  the  date 
of  these  structures  to  the  period  when  that  fierce  stmgg^ 
was  at  its  height,  and  probably,  too,  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  fled  for  safety  and  seclusion,  from  the  Arian  persecu- 
tion, to  these  caves  ?     There  is  no  mention  of  St.  Jerome 
among  any  of  the  inscriptions ;  and  one  would  feel  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  assign  them  to  his  followers  daring  his 
lifetime,  or  before  he  was  canonised,  for  had  they  been  of 
a  later  date,  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  one  whose  life 
and  fame  were  so  closely  connected  with  this  locality,  and 
whose  traditions  are  linked  with  the  ruins  which  these  cells 
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OTerlook,  should  not  have  heen  celebrated  among  his  com- 
peers. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  reverence  in  which  these  cells  are  held 
by  the  Ahyssinians,  and  their  neglect  by  the  Greeks,  may 
indicate  a  traditional  connexion  with  Egypt,  and  that  their 
occupants  were  emigrants  from,  or  affiliated  with,  the  innn- 
merable  societies  of  ascetics  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ancient  Jericho — Its  TVocet — GUgal^  probabiy  Br  Rika    Wadjf  Kel^-~ 
'■^Herodi  Jericho — The  Syoamore^A  Native  Xaim-aiui — Coptars  c/ 
a  Wild  Boar— Native  horror  qf  Pork— Geology  of  Jericho— Nigki 
Scenery — Climate — Bide  to  the  Jordan — Deir  HapaSelk  Hogla— 
Convent — Sulphur  on  the  Plain — Banke  of  the  Jordan — Ite  amnmal 
Bite—Kum  el  Yehudi,  St,  Jeromes  Monaetery — Formation  of  Tlerraeet 
on  the  Plain— 'lifecU  qf  Bain  and  Flood§—Buin$—Rodk  Doee^-^ 
Native  Ideas  on  Natural  Hittory — Bide  to  Jeruealem  in  the  Bairn 
Nelfi  Mouea — Limestone  and  Chalk  Formation — Tadwurtk  Cbaip— 
Buin  of  a  Khan— An  Italian  Traveller— Betmm  6y  the  HQU  ^Bm^ 
mim^Anathoth — Grottoes— Sheep  and  Goats^Sunday  Beetm 

Elisha*8  Fountain^  Jebicho. — Another  day  was  devoM 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  district  immediatalj  adjoin* 
ing  our  camp,  and  the  traces  of  the  yarious  dtieB  yAaA 
have  Buccossivelj  occupied  it.  That  Ain  Sultan  mads  iha 
site  of  old  Jericho  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  thongli 
tlio  ruins  are  but  desolate  heaps,  and  the  remains  of  the 
niHHoury  round  the  spring  are  of  very  modem  date ;  perhapi 
Hen>dian,  or  contemporaneous  with  the  sugar-mills  just 
above.  The  absence  of  masonry  need  not  cause  difficulty. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Israelitish  cities  pos- 
sosseii  any  architectural  features.  All  the  relics  on  the  hills 
of  l)iU\jamiu,  or  at  Bethel  or  Shiloh,  are,  apart  from  the 
Hi>n.>dian  or  Roman  works,  absolutely  undecipherable; 
wliilo  the  quantities  of  fragments  of  pottery,  and  small, 
sharp*  not  nulled,  pieces  of  stone  in  the  earth  here,  point 
U>  a  lon^-oontinued  occupation  by  man.  Whatever  masoniy 
wan  available,  we  may  be  quite  certain  would  be  earned  up 
tho  kK>|h>  by  the  Saracens  or  the  Crusaders,  when  they 
ctukntniousl  the  oxtensiT^  sugar-mills  and  aqueducts  we 
havi»  UH'uiiv>ued. 
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Of  the  other  eite,  Qilgal,  aa  uitereBting  aa  the  first 
CMttpJDg  plaee  of  Joahna  after  the  paaeage  of  the  Jordan, 
bnt  the  famteet  traces  remain.  Josephos  tells  as  it  was 
fif^  atadia  b(a&  the  Jordan  and  tas  from  Jericho. 
Bains  there  are  none ;  bat  aboat  one  and  a-half  miles 
frum  the  modern  Jericho,  Er  lUha,  lingers  the  name 
TtOayah  Jiljidieh,  attached  to  a  namber  of  low  artificial 
moonds,  traces  perhi^s  of  the  first  permanent  camp  of 
brsel  in  the  Land  of  Promise, 


ua  sditIh,  jibjobo. 


From  Er  Biba  we  walked  ap  to  the  remaina  bf  the 
iMUikB  of  the  Kelt,  the  Herodian  and  New  Testament 
Jericho,  attested  by  many  lines  of  foundations  and  fine 
ommbling  aqnedncts,  by  which  all  the  flow  of  the  Wady 
was  ODce  intercepted.  Two  seta  of  arches  atill  apan  the 
little  dell,  beantifally  overhang  with  dom  and  zah^flm 
trees.  By  the  side  of  the  glen,  the  castor-oil  plant 
(Rieinus  offieinalig)  flonrisbea  as  a  perennial,  and  becomes 
a  goodly  shrab.    The  vitox  agnaa-castns  unites  with  the 
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oleander  to  fonn  a  perfect  tangle,  the  delight  of  scores  of 
chifichafis  and  willow-wrens  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and 
on  some  bare  gravelly  mounds  above  the  banks,  L.,  more 
fortnnate  or  more  persevering  than  his  predecessors,  from 
Hasselqnist  to  Robinson,  found  the  Rose  of  Jericho 
(Anastatica  hierockundica)  in  some  abundance. 

But  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  Hippodrome  of  Herod, 
and  the  whole  area  has  been  stripped  of  every  relic  of 
sculpture  or  architecture.  Along  the  road  which  leads  up 
to  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Kelt  our  Lord  must  have 
walked,  under  the  shadow  of  the  avenue  of  palms  and 
sycomores ;  and  just  beyond  the  ruins  He  halted  under 
the  sycomore-tree,  and  bade  the  anxious  Zacclueus  receive 
Him  at  his  house.  No  trees  now  overhang  that  dusty  and 
scorched  track,  and  the  sycomore  would  seem,  like  the 
palm  and  the  balsam,  to  have  perished  from  the  plain. 
The  tree  into  which  the  publican  climbed  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Oriental  plane  common  by  the  streams 
of  Northern  Galilee,  but  was  the  sycomore  fig  (Ficict 
tycomorus),  already  mentioned  in  the  Plain  of  Phoeniciay 
but  never  found  in  the  central  highlands.  We  were 
gratified  by  the  discovery  that,  though  scarce,  it  is  not 
yet  extinct  in  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  as  we  found  two  aged 
trees  in  the  little  ravine  just  to  the  south  of  these  ruins, 
in  illustration  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

Several  of  our  guards  became  much  interested  in  our 
collections,  or  rather  in  the  backshish  which  a  good  sped* 
men  calls  forth.  One  of  them,  Gemil,  the  brother  of  oar 
Sheikh,  who  afterwards  became  a  confidential  friend, 
assisted  us  greatly,  and  showed  acute  powers  of  disoam- 
ment.  Seeing  my  interest  in  land  shells,  he  collected 
them  in  some  quantities,  and  recognised  every  species* 
This  morning  with  great  delight  he  came  and  announced 
he  had  found  a  new  species  in  the  rocks.  I  cast  a  cursory 
glance  at  his  handful,  and  told  him  I  had  the  shell  already; 
upon  which  he  replied  I  was  mistaken,  and  pointed  out  a 
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minate  bat  eoimtant  difiSarence  in  the  fonn  of  the  lip  be- 
tween this  Helix  and  the  other  for  which  I  had  taken  it, 
and  in  whieh  I  at  once  saw  he  was  perfectly  correct. 
Gemil,  with  a  little  training,  would  soon  have  made  a  first- 
zmte  collector. 

Onr  pay  for  such  services  was  not  very  magnificent, 
nerer  more  than  one  charge  of  powder  at  a  time,  which 
having  obtained,  the  gnards  would  start  off  with  their 
long  matchlocks,  and  presently  return  with  a  specimen. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  shooting  flying,  but 
with  a  rest  behind  a  rock  had  an  unerring  aim.  They 
brou^t  in  to-day  a  fine  marmot  (Psar^momys  obesus),  three 
grakles,  and  some  partridges.  But  the  event  of  the  day 
was  the  capture  of  a  large  wild-boar,  which  one  of  them 
brought  down  in  a  jungle  near  the  Jordan.  Of  course  no 
one  would  touch  the  unclean  beast,  and  when  we  heasd 
of  the  £BU)t,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  could 
obtain  one  of  our  mules  to  convey  the  prize  to  camp. 
Hamoud  at  first  was  obstinate.  The  mule  would  be 
defiled,  the  saddle  must  be  burnt,  the  camp  would  be 
polluted.  It  was  only  by  a  stem  exercise  of  authority 
that  we  despatched  an  animal  with  our  Christian  servants 
alone  for  the  pig.  It  oozed  out  afterwards  that  the  real 
dread  was  lest  we  should  feed  upon  pork  ourselves,  and 
our  following  be  thus  debarred  from  their  accustomed 
perquisites  from  the  kitchen.  Our  dinner  testified  to  the 
value  of  the  **  chasse,*'  and  our  table  was  varied  by  wild 
pig  in  every  shape  for  three  days.  It  certainly  was  deli- 
dous  eating,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  pork  as  partridge 
to  chicken. 

After  dinner  we  had  an  animated  discussion  on  the 
geology  of  the  district,  on  which  all  had  been  making 
observations.  The  absence  of  volcanic  traces  was  indis- 
putable, and  the  evidence  to  our  minds  conclusive  that 
only  the  Jordan,  or  that  ancient  tongue  of  the  sea  which 
it  represents,  could  have  formed  the  Ghor,  and  especially 
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the  strange  gravel  hills  around  ns,  and  that  the  Ghor  is 
chiefly  a  flssore  of  erosion,  accelerated  perhi^s  bj  the 
agency  of  depression  daring  the  volcanic  period  of  the 
Ledjah,  at  the  end  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  These  huge 
hillocks  which  fringe  the  plain  are  all  composed  of  con- 
glomerate, quite  unlike  the  sedimentary  remains  lower 
down,  and  are  very  soft,  with  land  shells  intermingled  of 
existing  species.  The  plain  is  generally  covered  over 
with  a  coating  of  mud  mingled  with  the  existing  firesh- 
water-shells  of  the  Jordan  and  its  tributary  streams.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  the  genus  mdanopm  especially,  there  are 
three  species  common,  viz.,  M.  prarosa,  M.  coftata^  and 
M.  Saulcyi.  Of  these  the  former  abounds  everywhere  in 
the  Ghor ;  the  second  has  been  found  in  a  living  state 
only  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of 
Galilee  ;  and  the  third  only  near  Ain  Sultan.  Almost  all 
the'  semi-fossil  shells  in  the  deposit  of  the  Jordan  plain 
are  of  the  second  species,  and  we  could  not  discover  any 
of  the  third.  This  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  all  this  mud  has  been  brought  down  and  re- 
peatedly overflowed  from  the  upper  waters,  unless  the 
distribution  of  the  species  has  become  changed.  At  any 
rate,  the  general  inference  appears  irresistible  that,  within 
a  comparatively  recent  geological  period,  the  whole  lower 
valley  has  been  exposed  to  fresh- water  floodings  from  the 
upper  Jordan,  and  that  the  great  mounds  and  hillocks 
which  stud  the  sides  of  the  valley  under  the  hills  are  the 
result  of  sudden  freshets  and  torrents  from  the  wadys  to 
the  west  which  have  brought  down  enormous  masses  of 
soil,  in  which  the  shells  that  lived  on  its  Bxuiace  have  been 
mingled. 

We  talked  and  speculated  till  long  after  ten  o'clock, 
our  usual  hour  for  prayers,  and  then  the  nig^t  was  too 
lovely  to  induce  us  to  retire.  Under  the  clear  starlight 
we  sat  or  stood  round  the  camp  fire  till  midnight,  M.,  no 
mean  performer,  practising  on  his  violin  to  the  delight  of 
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the  Bedonin,  who  oonld  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
getting  up  a  ** fantasia"  for  an  accompaniment.  Bat 
thej  evidently  did  not  appreciate  the  sonatas  of  Mozart. 
Oar  fire  was  a  hage  one,  and  pleasant  it  was  to  stand  with 
the  hack  to  it  and  the  face  to  the  hrilliantlj-lit  canopy 
overhead.  The  stars  glitter  with  peculiar  lustre  down 
into  this  deep  gorge,  and  it  is  not  till  towards  morning 
that  any  sharp  cold  is  felt. 

The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  Egypt — ^the  same  dry, 
hot  days  and  chilly  mornings  jost  before  sunrise.  Barely 
the  thermometer  fell  below  49^,  its  average  minimum 
in  the  fifteen  days  from  80th  December  to  18th  January 
being  58^  5'  at  10  p.m.,  and  48^  the  average  minimum 
registered  during  the  night,  whilst  during  the  day  it  ranged 
as  high  as  85^,  averaging  72^,  and  with  a  radiancy  of 
atmosphere  which  converted  the  eastern  mountains  of 
Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea  into  a  fairy  land  of  glowing 
softness. 

All  were  out  by  daybreak  next  morning  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  ruins  of  the  plain.  Our  steeds, 
which  had  been  standing  idle  at  their  pickets  for  a  week, 
were  fat,  frisky,  and  in  unbounded  spirits,  an  exuberance 
resulting  in  various  summersaults  on  the  part  of  the  less 
experienced  riders  during  the  day. 

We  had  to  ride  carefully  for  a  couple  of  miles  through 
the  frightfully  prickly  tangle  of  jujube  bush,  which  here 
grows  to  be  a  fair-sized  tree,  util  we  reached  the  rubbish 
heap  on  which  the  hovels  of  Er  Biha  are  thrown  up  round 
the  old  castle,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Egyptian  village  of 
the  lowest  class.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mound  were  a  few 
onfBnced  plots  of  tobacco  plants,  marked  by  circles  of 
loose  stones,  and  below  the  village  some  enclosures  of 
fruit-trees.  Here  the  cultivation  suddenly  ceases,  the 
jujube  bushes  become  more  sparse,  and  gradually  the 
oasis  fades  away  into  an  open  bare  plain,  looking  much 
like  a  district  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  a  sudden 
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inundation.  Bat  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  (^  the 
soil  why  the  land  should  he  barren,  and  all  that  is  required 
to  restore  fertility  here  is  the  utilization  of  the  ahundaat 
fountains  above. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  cantered  across  a  wide  plain 
of  alluvial  soil,  scantily  covered  with  scrub,  from  which 
were  started  several  hares,  and  which  abounded  in  tracks 
and  holes  of  marmots  and  jerboas,  until  we  came  to  the 
slight  tree-fringed  depression  of  the  Wady  Sidr,  the  next 
little  stream-bed  south  of  the  Kelt,  so  called,  doubtless, 
from  the  dom  trees  which  occasionally  mark  its  course. 
We  looked  in  vain  for  the  ruins  of  Moharfer,  suggested  as 
Gilgal  by  Van  de  Yelde,  and  our  Ghawarineh  seemed  un- 
acquainted with  the  existence  of  any  such  hereabouts. 
Having  dismounted,  we  walked  some  way  down  the  course 
of  the  Wady,  and  obtained  a  hare  (Lepus  siTuntieus)^  and  a 
Greek  partridge,  welcome  contribulions  to  the  pot.  U.  also 
brought  down  our  first  specimen  of  the  sandgrouse,  of  the 
African  species  Pteroclet  senegalensia.  Lath.,  which  we 
should  scarcely  have  looked  for  so  far  east  Thence 
we  struck  across  to  Deir  Hajla,  called  by  our  Christian 
servant  Deir  Mar  Yahanna — the  convent  of  St.  John,  a 
fine,  well-built  Greek  convent,  of  the  Byzantine  style,  with 
many  of  the  walls,  external  and  internal,  still  standing,  the 
outlines  of  the  chapel  still  entire,  and  the  frescoes  renuiin- 
ing,  defaced,  but  distinct  on  the  walls. 

From  this  place  we  turned  to  the  north-east,  to  visit  a  well, 
which  our  Arabs  declared  the  best  in  the  country,  Ain  Higla, 
the  ancient  Beth  Hogla,  on  the  frt)ntiers  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, in  a  slight  depression,  unmarked  by  trees  or  ruins. 
In  a  little  oasis  of  rich  green  herbage,  the  neatly-con- 
structed circular  well  is  sunk,  not  very  deep,  but  perfectly 
clear  to  the  gravelly  bottom,  the  sides  studded  with  little 
black  neritina  shells,  and  the  water  standing  at  the  level  of 
a  few  inches  below  the  edge  of  the  structure.  At  the 
south  side  it  oozes  out,  and  fertilises  a  pretty  green  strip 
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towards  the  Jordan,  till  Us  powers  are  exhausted.  Bat  no 
trace  of  rains  conld  we  find.  Perhaps  they  were  all  carried 
off  for  the  eonstraction  of  the  monastery,  since,  though, 
that  shares  its  name,  the  ancient  town  must  have  been 
planted  by  the  unchanging  spring,  rather  than  on  the 
barren  plain,  two  miles  distant. 

From  Ain  H^jla  we  hastened  across  the  plain  to  the 
Jordan.  The  soil  was  all  deluvial  recent  deposit,  with 
many  blanched  specimens  of  the  common  Jordan  shells 
embedded  in  the  dry  earth,  but  no  trace  of  fossilised 
specimens.  Here  and  there,  especially  as  we  approached 
the  river,  there  was  an  incrustation  of  nitre,  and  the  soil 
had  a  saltish  taste,  yielding  few  plants,  save  salsolas  and 
salicornias.  On  some  parts  of  the  plain  were  considerable 
saperimpositions  of  impure  sulphur,  and  occasional  frag- 
ments almost  pure,  of  which  I  collected  some  several 
ounces  in  weight.  It  seemed  as  though,  by  some  chemical 
proeess,  the  sulphur  was  at  present  in  course  of  deposition ; 
and  this  was  corroborated  by  our  guide,  who  stated  that 
the  Eerak  people  come  and  collect  it  for  the  manufacture 
of  their  gunpowder.  We  could  not  hear  of  any  sulphur 
springs  on  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  though  we  found 
many  farther  south. 

The  atmosphere  was  very  clear,  and  the  mountains  of 
Ifoab  stood  out  in  grand  relief  above  the  placid,  glistening 
sux&ce  of  the  sea,  mantled  with  a  lovely  purple  hue,  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  stem-looking,  precipitous  moun- 
tain behind  us,  which  frowned  in  a  sombre  russet  dress. 

The  Jordan  itself  could  not  be  seen,  nor  yet  the  belt  of 
green  we  had  looked  on  from  Ain  Sultan ;  but  we  could 
easily  trace  its  course  by  the  bare  banks  opposite  to  us, 
furrowed  and  ploughed  by  barren  nullahs  and  thirsty 
ravines,  since  the  eastern  bank  is  here  very  much  higher 
than  the  western.  Suddenly  descending  a  slope  of  thirty 
feet,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  belt  of  impenetrable 
jungle  and  trees,  chiefly  a  sort  of  poplar  evergreen,  a 
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Bjcamore,  and  seyeral  decidaona  trees  nnknown  to  as; 
while  the  nndergrowth  was  principally  tamarisk  and 
cane,  and  not,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  the  fanuliar 
oleander. 

We  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  After  taming  a 
little  way  down,  we  came  to  an  opening  in  the  belt,  and 
were  at  once  on  the  river-side,  at  the  well-known  pilgrims* 
bathing-place.  Muddy,  swollen,  and  tarbid,  the  stream 
was  far  too  formidable  and  rapid  for  the  most  adventorons 
to  attempt  their  intended  bathe  ;  and  we  sat  and  ate  oor 
luncheon  under  the  tree  where  I  had  breakfasted  six  years 
before.  Had  we  arrived  a  few  days  sooner,  we  could  not 
have  approached  the  river  at  all ;  for  it  had  been  overflow- 
ing its  banks,  and  filling  the  lower  level,  to  which  we  had 
descended  from  the  plain,  and  which  was  still  a  deep  slimy 
ooze.  Under  our  tree,  however,  the  drift  had  formed  a 
sandbank,  on  which  we  could  sit.  By  measurement,  we 
found  that  the  river  had  lately  been  fourteen  feet  higher 
than  its  present  margin,  and  yet  it  was  still  many  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level.  Though  there  were  no  oleanders 
in  blossom,  the  tamarisk  was  putting  forth  its  graceful 
feathery  plumes ;  and  the  trees  were  green  as  summer, 
while  the  air  resounded  with  the  music  of  the  bulbul. 
Everywhere  were  traces  of  wild-boar,  hyaBua,  and  jackal, — 
washed,  probably,  out  of  their  usual  lairs,  and  taking  refuge 
in  the  higher  grounds.  The  subject  of  this  rise  of  the 
Jordan  is  of  some  interest,  as  doubts  have  occasionally 
been  raised  on  the  question.  Robinson,  who  remarks  that 
no  traveller  had  visited  its  banks  in  November  or  Decem- 
ber, does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  Probably, 
when  we  visited  it  just  now,  the  rains  had  been  more 
copious  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  and,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  subsequently,  this  overflow 
was  far  more  considerable  than  the  second  flooding  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Our  guard  insisted  upon  the  horses  being  at  once  with- 
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drawn  ont  of  range  from  the  river  bank,  lest,  if  detected, 
ihey  should  afford  target-practice  to  their  neighbours,  the 
tribes  on  the  other  side,  with  whom  they  informed  ns  they 
were  at  war.  We  then  separated  on  oar  varions  errands 
— trains,  plants,  ducks,  or  pig, — agreeing  to  meet  at  this 
point  in  five  hours,  for  our  return  together. 

On  the  barren  upper  plain  stood  a  pile  of  ruins,  to  which 
I  partook  myself,  the  Eum-el-Yehudi  of  the  Arabs,  i.e. 
Castle  of  the  Jews,  but  in  reality  a  Greek  monastery,  of 
yery  early  date,  probably  contemporary  with  St.  Jerome. 
Hither,  local  tradition  states,  the  father  frequently  came 
for  seclusion  and  study ;  and  hence,  we  are  told,  the  monks 
migrated  to  Marsaba,  when  the  constant  inroads  of  the 
Arabs  rendered  their  frontier  position  no  longer  tenable. 
It  was  pleasant  to  fancy  the  tradition  true,  and  to  muse  on 
the  contrast  between  the  desolate  home  and  the  living 
works  of  the  great  father.  The  scene  was  barrenness 
itselfl  A  large  square  pile  of  building  had  been  thrown 
into  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins,  apparently  by  an  earth- 
quake, many  blocks  of  wall  being  heaped  in  overthrow  in 
all  directions,  but  held  together  by  the  mortar.  The  view 
stretched  from  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  the  south,  all 
up  the  dull  flat  Ghor  to  the  bold  headland  of  Eum 
8urtabeh  in  the  north,  with  a  conical  peak  pushing  out 
from  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  intersecting  the  valley 
apparently  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  On  either 
side,  before  or  behind,  not  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass  was 
visible,  save  the  oasis  of  Jericho  in  the  rear,  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Jordan  in  front.  The  ruin  stands  just  on 
the  edge  of  the  wide  upper  plain  mentioned  above ;  while 
the  lower  plain,  which  had  been  inundated  within  the  last 
few  days,  reached  up  to  the  foot  of  the  bank  of  debris  on 
which  the  convent  was  planted. 

Yet  this  barren  desert  had  once  been  fertile  by  the 
irrigation  of  the  plenteous  streams  above,  and  nothing  but 
neglect  has  reduced  the  well-watered  plain  to  such  desola- 
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tion.  We  conld  detect  the  traces  of  the  old  watereonnefl 
for  irrigation,  and  the  upper  plateau  must,  within  the  last 
2,000  years,  have  extended  far  further  towards  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Sudden  winter  floods  are  rapidly  wrinkling  its 
edges,  and  washing  it  piecemeal  into  the  gnlley  below.  I 
can  scarcely  describe  the  singular  way  in  which  the  banks 
were  scored,  and,  as  it  were,  large  islands  left,  forming 
flat-topped  mounds,  the  soft  marl  of  whose  grumbling 
sides,  encrusted  slightly  with  natron,  without  a  particle  of 
vegetation,  are  year  by  year  restoring  to  the  Jordan  its 
old  deposit.  From  no  point  can  a  better  or  clearer 
elucidation  be  obtained  of  the  various  plateaux  of  which 
the  lower  Jordan  vaUey  (the  Anion)  is  composed,  and 
which  throw  such  light  on  the  history  of  its  formation. 
First,  gradually  declining  ftom  the  western  hiUs,  and 
formed  principally  of  their  debris^  is  the  upper  terrace 
on  which  stand  the  two  great  oases  of  Ain  Duk  and  Am 
Sultan ;  commencing  at  a  height  of  750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  sinking  at  Er  Riha  to  600 
feet.  Hence  a  somewhat  steep  slope  descends  nearly  200 
feet  to  the  second  plateau.  This  is  now  barren,  but 
merely  so  from  neglect,  except  in  the  portion  nearest 
the  lake,  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt  and 
covered  with  efflorescence  of  sulphur.  Thirdly,  comes 
the  extent  of  ground  about  100  feet  lower  still,  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  river ;  and  lastly,  fringing  the  stream* 
and  very  frequently  under  water,  the  narrow,  depressed 
belt,  which  is  a  mere  tangle  of  trees  and  cane,  often  only 
a  few  yards  in  width.  No  person,  I  think,  can  carefuUy 
study  these  various  terraces  without  being  convinced  that 
on  them  are  engraved  the  past  physical  history  of  the 
country,  and  how,  step  by  step,  the  once  mighty  flood  has 
dwindled  into  the  narrow  but  still  impetuous  stream. 

\Miile  sitting  among  the  ruins  I  was  startled  by  a  cloud 
of  rockdoves,  rising  by  hundreds  out  of  the  earth  beneath 
my  feet,  and  soon  found  a  small  hole,  opening  into  exten- 
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siye  sabterranean  cavems,  the  cellars  and  tanks  of  the 
old  monastery.  I  could  see  they  were  finely  vanlted,  but 
without  a  rope  quite  inaccessible.  Three  very  large 
aiehea  eonld  be  perceived  below,  and,  on  firing  down, 
the  Tanlts  resounded  like  a  rumbling  earthquake,  and 
another  cloud  of  pigeons  dashed  frantically  in  my  face. 
Though  the  upper  building  is  wholly  ruined,  the  lower 
substructure,  or  crypt,  above  these  cellars  remains,  and 
here  is  a  plain  large  chapel,  with  its  apse  entire,  but, 
unlike  the  ruins  of  Hajla,  without  a  trace  of  plaster  or 
colouring.  There  was  a  small  window  at  the  top  of  the 
apse,  and  traces  of  the  altar.  All  was  built  of  good 
sandstone,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
distance,  as  none  is  known  in.the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  ruins,  I  descended  to  the  swamps  above  the 
river,  attracted  by  the  flocks  of  duck  which  I  had  seen 
alight  there,  and  had  two  ineffectual  shots  at  a  wild- 
boar.  Here  I  rejoined  my  party ;  we  collected  a  few  more 
birds  (U.,  as  usual,  establishing  his  right  to  his  Arab 
soubriquet),  and  all  returned  safely  to  camp  a  little  after 
sunset. 

The  curious  haze  which  we  had  observed  in  the  evening, 
over  the  Dead  Sea,  explained  itself  afer  dinner,  not,  as 
we  had  hoped,  by  a  sirocco^  but  by  a  downpour  of  rain, 
which  continued  during  the  night,  from  the  south-west, 
but  very  warm  withal.  Happily,  our  tents  were  well 
pitched,  and  we  suffered  not  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
A  party  of  thieves  were  detected  prowling  about,  under 
cover  of  the  storm,  on  the  look-out  for  a  horse,  mule,  or 
anything  else  they  could  lay  hands  on ;  sentries  were 
accordingly  posted  at  the  door  of  each  tent,  and  a  vigilant 
patrol  maintained,  who  kept  us,  if  not  the  thieves,  on  the 
gut  vive  till  morning  by  their  shrill  cries. 

We  catechised  o^r  Sheikh  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ghor.  He  told  us,  besides  the  ruins 
of  Fusail  (the  ancient  Phasaelis),  of  some  others,  to  which 
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he  promised  to  conduct  ns,  existing  in  the  lower  leyel  of 
the  plain,  and  having,  as  he  said,  great  caves,  made  by  the 
Tehadi;  beneath  them.  These  he  called  Es  Somrah,  and 
declared  they  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  Herodian 
city  beyond.  Having  now  satisfied  himself  that  we  were 
not  in  search  of  such  treasure  as  he  should  value,  he  evinced 
no  reluctance  to  impart  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  looked  upon  us 
rather  with  reverence,  as  slightly  crazed  (a  sure  title  to 
respect  with  the  Bedouin),  for  our  pursuit  of  things  good 
neither  to  eat  nor  to  sell ;  but  apologised  once  for  having 
inadvertently  intimated  this,  by  adding,  that  he  supposed 
we  had  some  spells,  by  which  we  should  restore  all  the 
birds  to  life  when  we  got  into  our  own  country.  **  But  why," 
he  inquiringly  exclaimed,  "  should  the  Howadji  use  witch- 
craft to  bring  serpents  into  their  country  ?  " 

January  8th, — Daylight  brought  with  it  no  very  cheering 
prospect  for  a  six-hours*  ride.  The  rain  still  came  down 
in  torrents,  and  the  hills  were  black.  Even  at  balmv 
Jericho,  the  postman,  when  there  is  one,  will  sometimes 
have  a  hard  life  of  it.  To  climb  through  a  shower-bath 
from  the  tropics  into  a  storm  of  November  sleet  is  no  trifle, 
and  such  was  my  lot  to-day.  But  the  hope  of  letters  made 
the  labour  light.  The  ordinary  road  was  sufficiently 
liEimihar,  and  having  heard  of  some  ruins  accessible  by  a 
route  to  the  southward,  I  determined  to  make  the  detour, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  noting  the  geology  on  the  way. 
A  southward  track  leads  along  the  foot  oi  the  hills,  from 
the  site  of  Herod *s  Jericho  to  Nebi  Mousa,  a  Moslem 
chapel  Qu  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  where  their  tradition  has 
placed  Pisgah  and  the  burial-place  of  Moses,  doubtless  for 
the  convenience  of  their  pilgrims  frx)m  Jerusalem,  who 
resort  thither  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  our  Easter. 
Leaving  the  hill  of  Nebi  Mousa  on  the  left,  we  now  turned 
across  an  irregular  and  rather  rugged  wildemesa,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Wady  Dabur,  where  were  roine  of  which 
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onr  Arabs  had  spoken,  called  Melaah.  Nothing  was  dis- 
tiiigaishable  beyond  the  traces  of  old  foundations,  and  a 
£bw  shallow  caves,  bat  the  slopes  were  green,  and  we  found 
here  an  encampment  of  our  friends,  the  Ghawarineh,  with 
their  flocks.  The  women  brought  us  out  liban,  or  sour 
curds,  '*  in  a  lordly  dish,"  but  the  men  were  all  absent. 
As  we  ascended  the  hills,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  geology  at  my  leisure,  for  there  was  no  fear  of  falling 
among  thieves,  and  we  were  by  this  time  personally  known 
to  all  the  tribe.  Two  strata  were  generally  exposed.  The 
lower,  of  hard,  almost  crystalline  limestone,  dipped  the 
whole  way  towards  the  east,  as  though  the  valley  had  been 
depressed,  rather  than  the  hills  elevated.  But  the  upper 
stratum,  of  a  soft,  chalky  limestone,  was  rarely  conformable 
with  these  lower  deposits,  being  frequently  contorted ;  and 
where  dislocations  of  the  lower  stratification  were  exposed, 
the  interstices  and  fractures  had  been  filled  in  by  the 
deposition  of  the  more  recent  chalk.  The  silex  of  this, 
where  the  hillside  had  been  washed  bare  into  a  cliff,  pre- 
sented, by  its  wrinkled  and  crimped  appearance,  somewhat 
of  the  effect  of  a  frill  round  a  cap. 

lading  westward,  the  character  of  the  wilderness  became 
more  tame ;  steep  cliffs  gave  place  to  glassy  slopes,  and 
the  whole  country  assumed  the  character  of  rolling  downs, 
where  we  could  travel  without  track  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. As  we  had  observed  on  the  way  to  Jericho,  the  north 
slopes  were  everywhere  covered  with  a  fine  velvet  herbage, 
while  the  southern  sides  still  retained  the  brown  livery  of 
summer.  The  Ta*amireh,  a  powerful  tribe  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Engedi,  were  pasturing  their  camels ;  and  we 
met  several  straggling  Arabs ;  but  they  were  all  acquaint- 
ances of  our  protectors,  and  did  not  even  demand  a  back- 
shish. It  seems  that  they  were  trespassers  in  the  eyes  of 
the  C^hawarineh,  who,  being  too  weak  to  assert  their  rights, 
were  allowing  them  to  lie  dormant  for  the  present.  The 
round-topped   hills,  with    their  wadys    encircling  them, 
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reminded  one  of  the  contour  drawings  of  monntains  in 
ancient  atlases.  These  wadys  were  by  no  means  dry  to- 
day, and  sometimes  it  was  as  mach  as  we  conld  do  to  ford 
them  without  swimming.  Partridges,  of  the  large  Greek 
species,  were  abundant,  and  I  was  able  to  secure  a  brace 
without  dismounting.  My  favourite  chestnut  horse,  a 
thoroughbred  Arab,  had  by  this  time  become  perfectly 
trained  as  a  shooting-pony,  and,  with  the  docility  which 
characterises  his  race,  would  implicitly  follow  the  commands 
of  the  voice,  and,  without  flinching,  allow  me  to  traverse 
my  gun  between  his  ears.  If  I  dismounted,  **  H  Bey  ** 
would  stand  patiently,  untended,  till  my  return,  or  follow 
at  the  word  of  command. 

From  el  Melaah,  we  went  on  to  another  ruin,  which  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  large  khan,  with  many  arches  and  vaults 
still  entire.  Apparently  it  was  a  very  early  Saracenic 
structure,  half  fortress,  half  hostelry,  or  perhaps  a  Cm- 
sading  post  adapted  by  their  successors.  The  place  had 
no  special  name  in  the  vocabulary  of  my  companions,  nor 
could  I  detect  traces  of  any  earlier  ruins  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Nebi  Mousa,  about  equidistant  from  each. 

From  the  khan,  we  rode  sharply  on  to  Jerusalem,  re- 
joining the  ordinary  track  a  short  distance  before  reaching 
the  Apostles'  Well.  It  was  not  yet  two  o'clock  when  we 
arrived,  and  the  gates  were  locked.  Every  Friday,  from 
noon  till  two  p.m.,  the  time  of  prayer  in  the  mosque,  the 
gates  are  rigorously  closed,  on  account  of  a  tradition  that 
at  that  hour  the  Christians  will  some  day  seize  the  eity.  I 
thought  of  "  Patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief,*'  and 
fancied  she  must  have  learnt  her  lesson  from  a  horseman, 
drenched  and  hungry,  sitting  for  an  hour  on  his  dripping 
steed  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  black-headed  jay 
tried  this  patience  too  much,  when,  with  the  feuniliarity  of 
a  sparrow,  it  lighted  under  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  secured 
its  niche  among  my  souvenirs  of  Jerusalem.     For  once  the 
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post-office  was  open,  a  rare  event,  and  our  mails  were  soon 
deposited  and  received. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Moore,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  been  spend- 
ing some  months  among  the  tribes  to  the  north-east  of 
Petra,  and  beyond  the  Belka,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
horses  for  the  King  of  Italy.  Unfortunately,  Signor  Guer- 
raeio  was  neither  an  antiquarian  nor  a  naturalist  ;  for  he 
had  had  opportunities  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  He 
was  a  perfect  Arab  scholar,  and  the  object  for  \^ch  he 
travelled  was  a  sufficient  passport  everywhere.  But  he  had 
never  ventured  to  keep  a  journal,  lest  he  should  excite  sus- 
picion. Living  as  an  Arab,  in  their  costume,  and  without 
baggage,  his  mode  of  travelling  was  to  attach  himself  to 
some  tribe  so  long  as  it  suited  his  plans.  The  Bedouin, 
firmly  convinced  that  their  horses  were  unequalled  in  the 
world,  considered  his  errand  most  natural,  and  accepted  it 
as  a  compliment.  Besides,  he  never  quitted  a  tribe  with- 
out making  a  purchase.  He  stated  that  he  had  travelled 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  due  east  of  Esh  Sherah,  the  ridge 
which  runs  down  to  Akabah  ;  and  that  in  the  interior  there 
was  very  little  true  desert,  but  that  the  whole  of  Northern 
Arabia,  east  of  the  Hadj  route,  was  more  or  less  pastoral, 
and  capable  of  maintaining  large  herds  of  camels  and  goats ; 
and  that  the  population,  though  always  nomad,  seemed  to 
increase  in  the  interior.  Of  cultivation  beyond  the  Belka 
(the  ancient  Moab),  there  was  little  ;  there  were  traces  of 
many  ancient  cities,  and  of  artiiicial  irrigation,  with  a  few 
existing  oases  of  palm-groves,  but  no  ruins  of  any  beauty 
or  magnitude,  like  those  of  Petra.  His  description  of  these 
mined  towns  reminded  me  of  what  the  oases  of  the  Beni 
M^zab,  in  the  Sahara,  would  become,  if  deserted  for  a  short 
time.  Signor  Guerracio  maintained  that,  except  where  the 
natives  have  been  corrupted  by  travellers,  the  requisite  for 
penetrating  Arabia  is  not  money,  but  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  and  time.    With  patiencce  and  tact,  he 
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considered  that  a  peneyering  explorer  on^t  not  to  £ul  of 
snccesB,  if  willing  to  attach  himself  to  such  a  tribe  as  the 
Beni  Sakk*r,  and  to  travel  along  with  them.  He  did  not, 
however,  hold  oat  any  favonrable  prospect  of  our  being 
able,  with  baggage  and  a  retinae  of  oar  own,  to  explore  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  inhabited  as  it  was,  not  by 
nomads,  bat  by  little  tribes  of  sedentary  plonderers. 

I  remained  for  the  night  onder  the  hospitable  roof  of  the 
Bishop — a  sadden  step  into  civilisation  from  oar  gipsy  life, 
— and  having  finished  oar  marketing,  left  early  next  morn- 
ing, along  with  my  maleteers  and  a  coaple  of  guards.  In 
descending  the  hill  from  Bethany,  we  saw  an  illustration  of 
the  wretched  insecurity  of  the  country,  in  a  drove  of 
donkeys,  laden  with  firewood  for  Jerusalem.  Each  ass  was 
attended  by  a  man  armed  to  the  teeth  with  pistols,  sword, 
and  a  long  gun ;  and  in  one  little  valley — ^the  only  one 
beyond  Bethany  where  there  was  any  cultivation— each 
ploughman  was  holding  his  firelock  in  one  hand,  while  he 
guided  the  plough  with  the  other. 

As  I  wished  to  explore  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
route,  Sheikh  Mohammed  offered  to  conduct  me  across  the 
ridge  from  this  point,  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  Bethany,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wady  Farah,  where,  he  said,  he  could 
show  me  many  ruins,  and  we  could  then  follow  the  course 
of  the  wady  till  it  joined  the  Kelt,  and  opened  on  the  plain 
of  Jericho.  I  gladly  embraced  the  offer,  and  off  we  scram- 
bled on  our  goat-like  steeds,  having  despatched  the  mules 
by  the  direct  road.  We  were  well  repaid  for  the  detour. 
As  we  crossed  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge,  the  village  of 
Anata  (the  ancient  Anathoth)  could  be  seen  to  the  north- 
west, but  too  far  distant  to  pay  it  a  visit  Descending  into 
the  valley,  we  passed  the  squalid  hamlet  of  Isaixdyeh,  where 
Van  de  Yelde  places  Nob ;  but  we  saw  no  ruins,  beyond  the 
heaps  of  worn  and  shapeless  stones.  Turning  to  the  east 
as  we  rode  across  a  rugged  and  trackless,  but  not  barren 
waste,  we  had  several  grand  hindscapes  of  the  Jordan 
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▼alley,  and  the  hills  beyond ;  and,  at  length,  after  crossing 
with  difficulty  some  litUd  gollies  which  contained  feeders  of 
the  Eeh,  we  reached  the  Farah.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
imTine,  our  guide  said,  was  once  the  village  of  Farah ;  bat 
I  saw  no  remains,  as  we  conld  not  cross.  The  place,  I 
imderstood,  had  only  recently  become  deserted  through 
the  wars ;  bat  ^at  wars  I  was  anable  to  discover. 

Soon  after  we  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  deep  vaUey, 
another  stream  joined  it  from  the  north,  and  it  took  the 
name  oi  the  Kelt.  Oar  roate  became  worse,  and  the 
scenery  wilder  and  grander  as  we  advanced.  Before 
reaching  the  rained  town  of  Eakon,  on  looking  down 
the  gorge,  we  saw  a  fine  broken  aqueduct  spanning  the 
chasm,  and  lower  down,  another,  from  which  channels 
had  conveyed  the  water  to  the  plain.  These  we  could 
trace  hewn  oat,  or  built  on  to  the  sides  of  the  cliff,  &r 
above  the  torrent,  which  was  dashing  and  foaming  beneath. 
They  appeared  to  have  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  to  have  been  repaired  in  several  places  in  a  very  in- 
ferior style,  and  with  smaller  masonry.  Now  they  were 
utterly  broken  down.  As  we  proceeded,  various  hermit 
chapels  and  grottoes  stood  forth  on  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
wholly  inaccessible  from  the  washing-down  of  the  niche- 
like paths  by  which  they  had  been  once  approached.  Some 
of  the  upper  grottoes  are  still  used  as  sheepfolds  by  the 
Bedouin  shepherds ;  and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch  an 
Arab  shepherd  carefrdly  threading  his  way,  apparently  on 
the  &ce  of  the  opposite  cliff,  calling  loudly  as  he  crept 
along,  and  followed  by  two  long  lines,  a  black  one  of  goats, 
who  went  in  a  continuous  thread  straight  after  him,  and  a 
white  one  of  sheep,  who  more  cautiously  took  a  parallel 
sinuous  route  above,  till  they  reached  a  httle  platform  just 
over  the  cavern,  down  which  the  goats  lept  for  themselves, 
and  the  sheep  were  carefully  handed  down  one  after 
another  by  the  shepherd.  Once  within,  they  were  safe 
for  the  night  from  jackals  or  thieves. 
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Night  was  now  approaching,  and  I  had  only  time  to 
examine  one  chapel  on  the  south  side,  when  we  hastily 
descended,  and  galloped  on  to  oar  snng  camp,  where  there 
had  been  rain  enough,  but  neither  cold  nor  wind.  Dinner 
was  ready,  and  the  Jericho  mail  was  welcomed  with  loud 
hurrahs.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  put  any  one 
of  the  party  out  of  temper,  on  that  night  at  least,  when 
*'  absent  friends  *'  were  drunk,  and  letters  and  newspapers 
busily  scanned.  My  bag  contained  also  yarious  items 
to  us  most  interesting  —  hedgehog,  moles,  and  other 
small  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  snakes,  collected  for  us 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Dr.  Chaplin 
.at  Jerusalem. 

January  10th. — Who  would  not  live  in  the  Ghor  in 
winter,  bathe  in  the  warm  fountain  of  Elisha,  and  dress 
under  a  dom-tree  in  January  ?  That  bath  removed  all 
remembrance  and  sensation  of  the  wet  and  cold  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Our  Sundays  are  most  certainly  days  of  rest ;  and 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  do  we  need  them.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  barometer  rose  to  81-2,  and  everything  pro- 
mised settled  weather.  I  was  sitting  with  my  book  on  a 
stone,  when  a  scorpion  showed  himself  to  the  sun,  and 
tempted  his  fate,  and  even  a  viper,  allured  by  the  warmth, 
came  forth  from  the  ruins  to  bask.  Our  Arabs  came  in- 
cessantly for  powder,  and  could  not  comprehend  our 
objection  to  their  shooting  for  us  to-day,  as  it  was  not 
their  *'  yom  khuds  "  (holy  day),  but  quite  appreciated 
our  practice  of  giving  them  a  goat  for  dinner  because  it 
was  a  **  festa."  In  this  they  were  supported  by  oor 
Syrian  cook,  who,  in  honour  of  its  being  a  '*  grande  festa*' 
of  the  Greek  Church,  produced  a  wonderfully  elaborate 
dinner  of  four  courses — soup,  fish  from  Elisha's  fountain, 
wild  pig,  partridge,  and  real  plum-pudding.  The  dinner 
was  not  hurried,  as  the  plates  and  dishes  had  to  be  washed 
between  each  course. 
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RUU  yp  the  Ghor — Boar  Hunt — Ruined  Aqueducts —  View  of  Shittim — 
£t  Sumrahf  Zemaraim — Its  Quarries — Bycma  Caves — Formation  oj 
Borne  Breccia — El  Aufeh — Phasaelis,  Ain  Fusail—Kum  Surtabeh — 
Woif—T\trtie  Doves — Lynx — Ride  on  the  Desert  Plain — Its  Geology 
and  Formation — Departure  from  Ain  Sultdn — Revisit  the  Jordan— 
Traces  of  Leopard — Wild  Animals — Date  Palms  —  Mouth  of  the 
Jordan — Dead  Sea  Shore — Skeletons  of  Trees — Mineral  Specimens — 
Birds  and  Fishes — The  Estuary — Island — Doubtful  Ruins — Terraces 
on  the  Hills — TVap  Dyke — Gomorrah  of  De  Saulcy — Ain  Feshkhah — 
Conies — Warm  Spring — Character  of  the  Shore — Ras  Feshkhah — 
Bold  Headland — Difficult  Climbing — Coa^  Line — Fine  Landscape — 
Sand  SIpits — Solitary  Expedition. 

OuB  expedition  next  day  to  Srunrah  and  Fusail  was  inter- 
rapted  by  a  boar  hunt.  We  bad  bardly  passed  tbe  Fountain, 
wben  we  saw  balf  a  dozen  dogs  and  as  many  Arabs  rusbing 
wildly  across  tbe  plain  after  a  bnge  boar.  Of  course,  my 
guards  galloped  on  witb  a  wild  sbriek,  and  I  after  tbem. 
The  dogs  reacbed  tbe  boar  just  as  be  was  getting  to 
the  foot  of  tbe  bills,  and  back  be  turned.  In  tbe  present 
state  of  tbe  larders,  a  wild  pig  was  not  to  be  despised,  and 
I  did  my  best,  but  **  U  Bey  *'  bad  no  stomacb  for  close 
quarters.  I  bad  never  before  realised  tbe  great  size  of  a 
wild-boar  witb  bis  buge  sboulders,  as  be  clumsily  rusbed 
across  tbe  plain,  at  a  speed  equal  to  a  borse's  gallop,  witb 
half  a  dozen  dogs  at  bis  beels  and  sides.  Just  before  tbe 
beast  reacbed  tbe  cover,  as  a  last  resource  I  dismounted, 
and  having  dropped  a  wet  bullet  down  my  barrel,  fired 
without  avail.  Tbe  others  came  up,  but  too  late  to  turn 
him  back. 

We  rode  on,  passing  a  perfect,  but  waterless  aqueduct 
across  a  ravine.     Tbe  soil  was  rich,  a  vegetable  mould, 
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which  would  grow  anything  if  the  copious  streams  firom 
A  in  Duk  were  utilised.  As  we  proceeded  northward  at  a 
rapid  pace,  the  Ghor  did  not  contract,  hut  seemed  slightly 
to  expand.  For  many  miles  np,  the  width  of  the  plain 
cannot  have  heen  less  than  ten  miles,  a  desert,  hat  only  so 
hy  man's  neglect.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  could 
plainly  see  the  low  woodland  of  Moah,  the  plain  of  Shittim, 
where  Israel  camped  before  entering  the  Promised  Land. 
It  seemed  to  retreat  far  into  the  hills,  especially  at  the 
south-east  comer,  where  the  plain  runs  right  under  the 
steep  hills,  behind  the  front  ridge  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of 
Heshbon.  Above  us,  to  the  left,  was  the  gap,  which  leads 
up  to  Bethel,  and  we  could  see,  but  not  identify,  the  hills 
of  Benjamin.  Here  and  there  we  rode  over  the  foundations 
of  walls  and  heaps  of  stone,  telling  of  ancient  population, 
but  not  one  human  being  did  we  see,  though  the  plain  and 
the  many  little  watercourses  or  nullahs  which  we  crossed 
were  carpeted  with  plenteous  verdure.  The  chiysan- 
themum,  an  omithogalum,  hawkweeds,  several  species 
of  prickly  centaurea,  and  especially  a  pale  lilac-coloured 
stock  (Matthiola  sinuata),  scented  like  our  garden  plant* 
covered  the  plain.  For  the  first  time  I  noticed  the  African 
bird,  Menetries  wheatear  {Saxicoh  uaheUinay  Biipp.), 
which  has  a  disagreeable  habit  of  sitting  on  a  bush  out  of 
gunshot,  and  then,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  dropping 
down  into  a  burrow,  of  which  the  plain  is  frdl.  One  we 
marked  into  its  hole,  apparently  the  deserted  burrow  of  a 
jerboa,  and  having  stopped  three  exits,  began  to  dig  it  oat 
with  our  spears.  When  we  had  worked  through  about  a 
yard  of  hard  soil,  the  bird  made  its  escape  by  a  fifth 
aperture  four  paces  ofil 

Es  Sumrah  stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Grhor,  close 
to  the  rise  of  the  hills.  It  has  been  with  great  probability 
identified  bv  Mr.  Grove  with  the  Zemaraim  of  Joshua 
xriii.  22«  one  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  between  Beth- 
aralmh  and  BetheL      Though  now  only  a  collection  of 
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cnimWing  heaps,  it  has  been  a  plaee  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  most  interosting  remains  are  beneath  the  surface. 
Famished  with  a  torch,  we  easily  descended  into  its 
qnamesy  which  are  like  small  catacombs.  From  these 
tiie  dty  above,  and  perhaps  also,  as  Mr.  Grove  has  sng- 
goatod  to  me,  Fosail  and  the  Roman  Jericho  were  built. 
Most  probably,  too,  the  sandstone,  of  which  we  found  a 
layer,  supplied  the  material  for  the  erection  of  St.  Jerome's 
monasteiy.  All  was  fresh  and  clean,  as  though  the  work- 
men had  left  it  but  yesterday.  HaLf-hewn  blocks  strewed 
the  floor,  ^nd  the  sides  were  scored  with  the  niches  cut  for 
filing  the  wedges  by  which  the  stones  were  split.  We  wan- 
dered through  these  subterranean  halls,  which  had  been 
excavated  on  the  same  system  ai^  the  quarries  of  Jerusalem, 
and  were  very  like  the  forsaken  workings  of  a  coal-pit,  but 
nmeh  more  lofty.  We  counted  fifty-four  irregularly-shaped 
square  pillars  left,  and  there  may  have  been  many  more, 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  reckon  them.  The  place  afforded  a 
good  section  of  the  stratification  of  the  plain.  Underneath 
a  bed  of  artificial  mortar,  probably  a  house-floor,  on  the 
gnr£ftce,  was  a  gravel  conglomerate  of  rolled  pebbles  three 
feet  thick.  Below  this  was  a  layer,  two  feet  thick,  of  soft 
sandstone,  then  six  feet  of  chalky  marl,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  a  fresh-water  deposit,  not  yet  hardened  into 
stone,  but  of  such  consistency  that  it  might  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  and  which  was  tolerably  indurated  where  exposed. 
Below  this,  again,  twenty  feet  of  the  quarried  stone  stratum 
was  exposed,  which  may,  and  probably  does,  extend  to  a 
much  greater  depth.  We  collected  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers,  but  searched  in  vain  for  any  organic  remains 
below  the  soft  upper  sandstone. 

These  caverns  are  now  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  the 
excrement  of  the  hyssna  covered  the  floor.  Vast  heaps  of 
bones  of  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  had  been  collected  by 
these  animals,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  on  one  spot  I  counted  the  skulls  of  seven 
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camels.  There  were  no  traces  whatever  of  any  haman 
remains.  We  had  here  a  heantifol  recent  illustration  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  old  hone  caverns  so  valuable  to 
the  geologist.  These  bones  must  aU  have  been  brou^t  in 
by  the  hyaenas,  as  no  camel  or  sheep  could  possibly  have 
entered  the  caverns  alive^  nor  could  any  floods  have  washed 
them  in.  Near  the  entrance,  where  the  water  percolates, 
they  were  already  forming  a  soft  breccia.  Having  obtained 
half  a  dozen  bats  from  the  roof,  of  the  same  species  as 
those  in  the  hermits'  cells,  we  scrambled  up  again. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost  if  I  wished  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Phasaelis.  We  cantered  for  perhaps  ten  miles  up  the 
Ghor  without  once  drawing  rein.  The  direct  distance 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  ;  but 
flat  and  even  as  the  plain  appeared,  there  were  many 
channels  sunk  deep  in  its  surface,  which  compelled  us  to 
make  detours,  and  to  keep  a  course  at  some  distance  from 
the  hills,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Jordan.  By 
this  route  we  unfortunately  missed  the  ruins  of  El  Acgeh, 
which  lie  close  under  the  hills.  The  view  of  the  expanse 
was  flne  and  exhilarating,  a  wide  even  plain,  with  Eurtt 
Surtabeh  and  its  synmietrical  peak  completely  intersecting 
the  Qhor  to  the  north ;  and  the  bold  bluff  of  Jebel  Osha 
(Mount  Gilead)  becoming  conspicuous  to  the  north-east, 
edged  with  a  dark  green  line,  the  forests  of  Ajalon,  behind 
it.  We  crossed  four  or  five  principal  watercourses,  but 
only  one  of  them.  El  Aiyeh,  contained  any  flow,  recent  as 
had  been  the  rains.  Pools,  however,  were  still  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  several  of  them.  For  one  only  of 
these,  Er  Rashash,  had  my  guides  any  distinct  name. 
Soon  after  passing  this,  we  swept  up  to  the  westward,  a 
thicket  of  trees  seeming  to  fringe  the  next  wady. 

As  we  approached  a  low  spur  of  the  hills,  we  could  dis- 
cern a  bright  green  streak  running  down  from  the  steep 
side  in  front,  but  not  reaching  to  the  plain — ^the  Ain  FnsaiL 
Below  this,  on  a  knoll,  we  could  see  a  village  of  hovels 
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perched  among  rains.  We  were  riding  np  to  it,  when  some 
of  the  people  came  forth  armed,  and  evidently  prepared  to 
treat  us  as  marauders.  Oar  Sheikh  said  that  these  fellahin 
were  tehaa  (protected)  of  the  Schoor-el-Ghor,  a  tribe 
hostile  to  his  own,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold 
communication  with  them.  Had  we  come  upon  them 
unobserved,  we  might  have  thrown  ourselves  upon  their 
hospitality,  and  reassured  them.  As  it  was,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  enter  the  place.  I  saw  that  parley  was 
useless ;  it  was  now  afternoon,  and  a  long  ride  was  before 
OS — to  be  benighted  in  this  debateable  land  would  have 
been  by  no  means  safe,  and  without  an  interpreter  I  could 
not  have  ventured  into  the  village.  Consoling  myself  with 
the  belief  that  the  ruins  were  only,  as  Mohammed  described 
them, ''  hadjera  kussa,"  crumbling  stones,  and  that  nothing 
of  importance  was  visible,  I  turned  my  horse's  head,  and 
followed  my  terrified  guards  at  the  top  of  my  speed  down 
the  plain.  The  deep  glen  which  led  down  from  the  foun- 
tain promised  to  reward  exploration,  and  is  left  for  future 
adventurers.  We  returned  by  a  more  direct  course  than 
we  had  taken  in  the  morning,  and  passed  some  traces  of 
rains  on  a  spur  stretching  out  into  the  plain  at  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  Aujeh. 

On  our  return  to  camp,  we  found  that  boar-hunting  had 
been  the  order  of  the  day,  but  as  unsuccessfally  as  with 
ourselves.  The  beasts  had  been  washed  out  of  their  lairs 
in  the  thickets  by  the  rise  of  the  Jordan,  and  several  had 
secreted  themselves  close  to  our  camp.  U.,  too,  had  come 
across  a  large  solitary  wolf,  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  which 
he  thought  appeared  a  distinct  variety  from  the  wolf  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  Syrian  species  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Jackals  had  been  seen  in  abundance,  but  no 
leopards.  In  birds  an  interesting  addition  had  been  made  to 
our  Hst  in  the  collared  turtle-dove  (Turtur  ruoriuSf  L.),  an 
Indian  and  Asiatic  species,  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  to  meet  with  here,  certainly  not  in  mid-winter. 
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Next  morning  we  were  ronsed  at  simrise  by  the  news 
of  a  lynx  in  one  of  onr  traps,  and  rushing  oat,  found  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  booted  lynx  (B^elis  chaus,  L.)  fast  by 
the  foot  In  another  trap  was  a  curious  little  sand-moose 
(Acomys  cUmidiatuM),  about  half  the  size  of  a  rat,  pale 
tawny  colour,  and  its  back  covered  with  spines  instead  of 
hair — ^in  fact,  a  pigmy  porcupine.  This  was  to  be  our  last 
day  at  Ain  Sultan,  and  I  was  anxious  to  complete  my 
survey  of  the  district  we  had  traversed  yesterday. 

Our  ride  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  weston 
range  more  closely  than  we  had  hitherto  done.  These,  at 
a  distance,  bore  the  semblance  of  mere  masses  of  debrit 
gradually  worn  down  from  the  steeps.  They  are  a  regular 
conglomerate,  in  stratified  form,  of  very  soft  pudding-stone; 
composed,  not  of  rounded  pebbles,  but  of  sharp  angular 
fragments,  flints  largely  predominating,  which  show  no 
signs  of  having  been  river-worn,  but  were  evidently  de- 
posited by  rapid  floods  and  conglomerated  in  masses. 
Again  we  observed  that,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
there  were  many  fragments  of  land-shells,  of  the  recent 
liviug  species,  embedded  in  these  soft  rocks,  while  it  was 
only  lower  down  on  the  plain  that  the  river  shells  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  tributaries  occurred.  All  tended  to  confirm 
our  first  impression,  that  at  a  recent  period  the  whole  Ghor 
must  have  been  under  water,  and  covered  by  a  sluggidi 
frtth' Witter  stream,  either  flowing  down  to  the  Bed  Sea,  or, 
perhaps,  stagnant  subsequently  to  the  elevation  of  the 
ridge  of  Akabah.*     Even  here,  several  hundred  feet  above 

*  Mt  own  imprenkui  ia,  that  the  Akmhah  for  ages  fonned  a  ridge^ 
Mparating  the  lake  from  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  period  when  the  latter  was 
a  fuMh^water  lake  in  the  Eaat-AfHcan  aeries  opened  out  to  w  bj 
Speke  and  liriagstcAe.  The  Ber.  F.  W.  HoUaDd  has  ahoim  me  apeci- 
ttena  of  the  Coamon  Oodde  {Otrdimm  edmk)  ooUectad  by  him  on 
mised  b««ch«e  br  the  Red  Sea,  manj  feet  ahore  its  present  kfrel,  of 
iwtdsaly  the  same  distocted  form  which  exists  in  tfie  braddsh  wafton 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Ssa  of  Aaov,  and  hnve  been  fomid  bj  am  on  tito 
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the  Jordan,  there  were  no  true  fossils  in  the  marl.  I  need 
not  add  that  not  the  slightest  Testige  of  igneous  action  or 
▼oloamc  traces  ooold  we  perceive. 

Ja/muary  l^tk. — ^We  left  our  quarters  as  we  should  have 
bid  adieu  to  an  old  friend,  for  our  natural  history  researches 
had  been  most  successful ;  we  had  not  had  a  single  contre- 
temps,  and  I  believe  the  whole  party  look  back  upon  their 
fortni^it  by  the  Prophet's  Fountain  as  the  happiest  portion 
of  a  most  happy  journey.  Leaving  the  muleteers  to  take 
the  direct  route,  accompanied  by  M.,  who  wished  to 
examine  the  Wady  Dabur,  we  started  at  eight  o'clock, 
accompanied  by  Giacomo,  our  Sheikh,  and  the  mounted 
spearman,  to  make  a  detour  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thence  to  skirt  the  shore  till  we  should  reach  our  new 
camp.  This  was  calculated  to  be  an  eight  hours*  ride. 
After  passing  through  the  thickets  (in  which  U.  shot 
another  specimen  of  the  Indian  collared  turtle-dove)  to 
£r  Biha,  we  turned  to  the  channel  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  and 
followed  its  winding  banks  for  some  time,  beating  the 
semb  for  larger  game.  The  stream,  which  when  we  weut 
to  visit  the  Jordan  had  scarcely  any  flow  above  ground, 
was  to-day  a  considerable  torrent,  and  required  care  to 
fbrd.  Then  turning  across  the  plain  to  the  south,  we 
rode  direct  to  Eus'r  Hajla  (Beth  Hogla),  and  revisited  the 
fine  old  monastery  of  St.  John ;  and  then  turning  to  the 
north,  followed  another  httle  stream,  now  in  full  flow 
towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  its  gorge  we  found  a  fine  clump  of  date  palms — 
one  old  tree,  and  several  younger  ones  clustered  round 
it,  apparently  unknown  to  recent  travellers,  who  state  that 
the  last  palm-tree  has  lately  perished  from  the  plains  of 
Jericho.  Near  these  palm-trees  in  the  thick  cover  we 
came  upon  the  lair  of  a  leopard  or  cheetah,  with  a  well- 
African  Sahara.  The  fonn  of  these  BheUs  tells  unmistakably  of  an 
epoch  when  there  was  at  least  an  immense  influx  of  fresh  water  into 
Um  Bed  Sea. 
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beaten  path,  and  the  broad,  round,  onmistakable  foot- 
marks quite  fresh,  and  evidently  not  more  than  a  few 
hours  old.  However,  the  beast  was  not  at  home  for  us. 
Doubtless  it  was  one  of  these  which  M.  de  Saulcy  took 
for  the  footprint  of  the  lion.  But  inasmuch  as  theire  is 
no  trace  of  the  lion  having  occurred  in  modem  times, 
while  the  others  are  familiar  and  common,  we  mnst  be 
quite  content  with  the  leopard.  Everywhere  round  us 
were  the  fresh  traces  of  beasts  of  every  kind,  for  twe  dajs 
ago  a  great  portion  of  the  plain  had  been  overflowed. 
The  wild-boar  had  been  rooting  and  treading  on  all  aides ; 
the  jackals  had  been  hunting  in  packs  over  the  soft  oozy 
slime ;  the  solitary  wolf  had  been  prowling  abont,  and 
many  foxes  had  singly  been  beating  the  district  for  game. 
The  hyaena,  too,  had  taken  his  nocturnal  ramble  in  search 
of  carcases.  None  of  these,  however,  could  we  see.  One 
hare  was  shot,  of  a  species  quite  distinct  from  that  obtained 
a  few  days  before  near  the  Jordan  (the  Lepus  HnaUicus)^ 
and  several  others  escaped.  The  black  stork  had  been 
treading  over  the  mud,  and  the  little  footprints  of  jerboas 
and  marmots  crossed  and  recrossed  those  of  redshanks  and 
sandpipers.  Of  birds  there  was  a  great  variety.  Here  and 
there  an  eagle  or  a  raven  passed  overhead,  and  a  few 
warblers  flitted  about  the  thickets.  Both  the  Greek  par- 
tridge and  the  little  Hey*s  red-leg  were  here,  and  two  or 
three  brace  were  secured  for  dinner. 

The  descent  during  the  ride  was  so  gradual,  that  it 
was  diflicult  to  believe  we  had  come  down  500  feet  when 
we  reached  the  shore.  On  descending  from  the  npper 
plateau  of  the  plain  to  the  narrower  and  lower  ternu^e, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  occasionally  overflowed,  and 
which  is  in  many  places  becoming  extended  by  the  rapid 
washing  away  of  the  upper  terrace,  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  measuring  the  difference  of  elevation  between 
the  two,  and  found  it  to  be  flfty-flve  feet.  As  we  approached 
the  sea,  the  whole  of  the  upper  level  was  more  or  less 
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iDcnisied  with  a  thin  eoatiBg  of  salts,  apparently  deposited 
from  the  atmosphere,  with  deposits  of  gypsom,  and  occa- 
oodmSLj  varied  by  thicker  deposit  of  snlphnr.  Beneath 
this  emst  the  soil  is  a  soapy  marl.  We  dag  down  two 
feet,  and  filled  a  small  box  with  earth,  which  looked  like 
a  Tory  rich  moold.  It  was,  however,  impregnated  with 
some  mineral  salt,  for  on  water  being  poured  over  it,  the 
drainage  had  a  nanseoos  bitter  taste ;  and  two  species  of 
salsola  and  an  inula  were  the  only  plants  growing  on  its 
waAce,  There  were,  in  the  exposed  sections,  where  it 
18  being  washed  away,  many  thin  layers  of  this  salt,  and 
also  of  gypsum,  and  in  places  the  marly  deposit  had 
beo(Hne  hardened  into  a  sort  of  crumbling  friable  limestone. 
In  this  we  found  many  blanched  and  almost  calcined 
specimens  of  Jordan  shells. 

Leaving  our  horses  to  be  led  to  the  river  bank,  we  had 
a  weary  walk  through  the  ooze  to  the  north  end  of  the  sea, 
sinking  ankle-deep  at  every  step  in  adhesive  mud.  But 
once  arrived  there,  the  fatigue  was  over.  The  beach  is 
composed  of  a  pebble  gravel  rising  steeply,  and  covered 
for  a  breadth  of  150  yards  from  the  shore  with  drift-wood. 
Trunks  of  trees  lay  tossed  about  in  every  possible  position, 
utterly  devoid  of  bark ;  grim  and  gaunt,  a  long  and  dis- 
orderly array  of  skeleton  forms.  There  was  great  variety 
in  the  species  of  timber,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
trees  were  palms,  many  with  their  roots  entire.  These 
must  have  been  tossed  for  many  years  before  they  were 
washed  up  along  this  north  shore.  The  whole  of  the 
timber  is,  indeed,  so  saturated  with  brine  that  it  will 
scarcely  bum ;  and,  when  it  is  ignited,  emits  only  a  pale 
hlne  flame.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  such  vast 
numbers  of  palms  can  have  been  brought,  unless  we 
imagine  them  to  be  the  collected  wrecks  of  many  centuries. 
Certainly,  in  the  present  state  of  the  vegetation  on  its 
banks,  but  few  can  have  been  brought  down  the  Jordan, 
for  there  is  no  place  there  where   more  than  a  rare 
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traggler  could  be  found.  The  Zerka  or  the  Amon  may 
supply  more,  but  we  should  scarcely  expect  their  trees  to  be 
washed  into  the  back-water  of  the  Jordan.  It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  conjecture  them  the  wrecks  of  generations, 
perhaps  of  centuries,  past,  accumulating  here  firom  the 
days  when  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  extended  its  groTes  to 
the  edge  of  the  river. 

We  were  fortunate,  so  far  as  some  questions  respecting 
the  Dead  Sea  are  concerned,  in  visiting  it  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  since  no  writer  has  observed  it  accurately  during 
the  winter  floods.  We  found  the  height  of  the  crest  of  the 
beach  to  be  eighteen  and  a-half  feet  above  its  present  level, 
and  the  line  of  drift-wood  somewhat  less.  The  line  of 
sticks  and  rubbish  left  by  last  week's  flood  was  exactly 
Ave  feet  above  the  water-line  to-day,  and,  from  all  appear- 
ance, that  had  been  the  highest  point  reached  during  the 
present  season.  But  the  Jordan  several  miles  above  had 
risen  at  least  fourteen  feet,  and  the  plain  through  which 
we  had  just  passed  had  been  inundated  twenty  feet  above 
the  actual  water-line. 

We  came  upon  an  interesting  example  of  deposit  in 
course  of  formation.  In  one  place  the  surface  of  last  year 
was  quite  hard  and  slaty,  and  upon  it  was  a  syrup  of 
mud  several  inches  thick,  of  the  consistency  of  pea-soup, 
left  by  the  floods.  This,  under  the  broiling  sun,  will  in 
a  few  days  dry  into  hard  clay,  and  upon  it  will  be  formed 
an  incrustation  ready  to  resist  the  soaking  of  the  next 
overflow.  We  gathered  several  pieces  of  lava,  and  buoyant 
balls  of  pumice-stone,  carried  down  by  the  Jordan,  and 
also  a  lump  of  bitumen,  besides  morsels  of  sulphur. 
Among  other  examples  of  chemical  action  in  progress  was 
the  rapid  deposition  in  some  places  of  oxide  of  iron.  Of 
this  we  collected  specimens  quite  soft,  and  apparently 
formed  this  year. 

Among  the  rounded  pebbles  of  the  beach  dead  land- 
shells  were  thickly  strewn,  and  a  few  fluviatile,  the  castings 
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of  the  Jordan,  chiefly  Helix  edrthtuianella  and  H,  syriaca. 
Qnantities  of  very  small  dead  fish,  the  fry  of  the  common 
Jordan  species  {Chromis  NiloticuSf  Hasselq.)  lay  on  the 
gravel,  killed  by  the  salt-water  and  thrown  up  by  the 
flood ;  and  on  these  varioas  birds  were  feeding. .  A  fine 
brown-necked  raven  {Corvtu  vmbrinvs)  came  right  across 
the  lake  towards  ns,  and  fell  to  my  gun.  S.  also  shot 
a  kingfisher,  of  the  English  species  (Alcedo  isjnda), 
aetoally  sitting  on  a  dead  bough  in  the  water,  and 
watching  for  the  dying  fish.  There  were  many  gulls. 
Dunlins,  redshanks,  and  wagtails  were  running  along  the 
edge,  and  B.  obtained  another  desert  wheatear  {Saodcola 
deterHy  Riipp.).  Several  small  flocks  of  pochard  ducks 
were  passing  to  and  firo,  skimming  the  surface  at  some 
distance  out.  These  facts  are  enough  to  show  how  utterly 
absurd  are  the  stories  about  the  sea  being  destitute  of 
birds.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
form  •f  either  vertebrate  or  molluscous  life  can  exist  for 
more  than  a  very  short  time  in  the  sea  itself,  and  that  all 
that  enter  it  are  almost  immediately  poisoned  and  salted 
down. 

We  walked  eastward  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  with 
some  difficulty,  till  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
Strange  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  romantic  birth 
of  that  mysterious  stream,  under  the  beautiful  cliffs  of 
Banias,  cradled  in  the  lovely  recesses  of  Hermon,  and  its 
ignoble,  sewer-like  exit  into  its  final  home.  The  volume 
of  water  it  poured  in  was  at  present  very  great,  and  its 
turbid  flood  might  be  distinctly  traced  by  its  cofiee-brown 
colour  for  a  mile  and'a-half  into  the  lake,  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  whose  waters — in  colour  at  least — is  un- 
equalled. Standing  on  the  highest  ground  near,  we  fancied 
we  could  trace  the  formation  of  a  mud-bank  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river's  mouth,  some  way  into  the  sea. 

The  embouchure  of  the  Jordan  does  not  exhibit  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  outfedl  of  a  southern  stream. 

B  2 
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No  rich  belt  of  trees  or  verdant  tangle  here  fringes  its 
bed.  The  river  mshes  violently  between  its  narrow  banks, 
throngh  a  muddy,  naked  plain,  sparsely  covered  with 
salicomias,  and  here  and  there  bordered  by  stunted  tama- 
risks to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  As  we  stood  at  its 
mouth  on  the  right  bank,  we  threw  stones  easily  across  to 
the  Ghor-es-Seisaban  (the  plains  of  Moab)  on  the  other 
side.  The  island  which,  when  Lynch  was  here,  divided 
the  channel,  is  now  joined  to  the  plain  on  the  left  bank. 
Beyond  its  mouth,  the  whole  bay  was  covered  with  trees 
and  heaps  of  reeds  and  canes,  with  tangled  masses  of 
roots  and  branches  floating  calmly  on  the  surface.  This 
collection  of  **  snags  and  sawyers  "  recalls  the  appearance 
of  the  delta  of  an  American  river ;  and  there  must  be  a 
very  rapid  deposition  of  mud  silting  up  the  top  of  the 
basin.  The  process  is  slow,  owing  to  the  enormous 
depth  of  the  fissure  at  this  end ;  but  the  operation  is 
sufficiently  palpable  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  whole 
lower  Ghor,  and  how  the  older  terrace  level  has  been 
gradually  washed  down,  and  then  deposited,  partly  here, 
and  partly  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  lake. 

The  lowness  and  barrenness  of  the  land  bordering  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  bay  into  which  it  runs,  are 
very  noticeable.  On  the  snags,  in  the  water  itself,  several 
cormorants  were  sitting ;  herons  were  patiently  fishing 
from  them,  while  gulls  from  time  to  time  came  sailing  down 
the  stream.  A  fine  golden  eagle  came  pouncing  in  pursuit 
of  them,  and  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  cartridges,  when  he 
fell,  provokingly  enough,  on  the  other  side,  to  waste  his 
carcase  on  the  jackals  and  vultures  in  the  land  of 
Moab. 

Oh  with  what  longing  eyes  did  we  gaze  on  those  eastern 
mountains,  so  near,  yet  so  inaccessible  ! 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  before  we  monnted, 
and  struck  across  the  plain  to  the  point  where  we  had  first 
reached  the   shore.     Thence  we  proceeded    to  visit  the 
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waD-known  promontory,  or  island,  where  alone  most 
trftTellen  touch  the  Dead  Sea,  and  where  I  had  hathed 
lix  J6U8  prerionsly.  Then  it  had  heen  a  peninsula,  to  be 
readied  hj  stepping-stones  almost  dry-shod.  Now  it  was 
an  iflland,  and  we  tried  to  ford  across  to  it ;  but  the  water 
soon  became  too  deep  to  allow  of  our  reaching  it  without 
swimmuig  oar  horses.  M.  de  Saulcy  has  imagined  that 
lie  can  diecoTer  ruins  in  the  heaped  rocks  which  form  the 
idend.  Those  who  can  detect  these  will,  doubtless,  be 
eqnally  ready  to  recognise  the  foundations  of  Gomorrah 
■nd  Sodom,  as  revealed  by  the  learned  antiquarian.  To 
our  nnleamed  eyes  there  were  no  traces  either  of  tools  on 
the  stones  or  of  design  in  their  arrangement. 

The  efieets  of  the  western  sun  on  the  mountains  of 
Moab  were  very  rich,  clothing  them  with  a  brilliant  red ; 
while  the  deep  wadys  of  the  Zorka,  Main,  and  Mojib 
(Biyer  Amon),  stood  back  in  grand  dark  relief.  More 
than  half  way  up  these  mountains  a  long  even  terrace-line 
elearly  traceable,  just  at  the  same  elevation,  so  far  as 
be  ascertained  by  the  eye,  with  the  less  interrupted 
tezxaee-line,  or  old  raised  beach,  scored  on  the  face  of  the 
WMtam  range.  These  terraces  in  the  old  secondary  lime- 
atone  most  be  about  the  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
for  oar  barometrical  measurement  made  tlie  western  one 
lylfiO  iSaet  above  the  water-line  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  they 
seem  to  tell  of  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  tertiary 
iemees  and  deposits  which  have  interested  us  below; 
iriien  the  old  Indian  Ocean  wore  the  rocks  and  scooped 
oat  caverns  as  its  unbroken  tide  swept  up  from  the  coasts 
of  Africa ;  or  when  the  Salt  Sea  formed  one  in  a  chain 
of  African  lakes. 

Ab  we  turned  our  faces  southward  along  the  shore, 
the  parallelism  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills  became  very 
apparent ;  nor  do  the  enclosing  mountains  at  all  expand 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  many  miles 
north,  the  plain  was  as  wide  as  the  sea,  the  mountains  on 
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each  side  nmning  due  north  and  south.    The  sea  merely 
fills  the  lower  end  of  an  oblong  depression. 

On  the  sides  of  the  western  mountains,  as  we  approached 
them,  we  could  distinctly  trace  a  broad  fringing  belt  of 
white  clinging  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  red  limestone, 
and  only  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  guUeys  and  wadys 
which  had  washed  through  it.  Turning  the  eye  north- 
wards, this  white  band  gradually  melted  into  the  flat- topped 
mamelons  of  the  higher  plateau  of  the  Ghor,  of  which 
deposit  it  was  in  fact  merely  the  continuance.  No  similar 
band  could  be  observed  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  clifib. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Dabik  a  mats  of 
porphyritic  greenstone  crops  out  of  the  hills  like  a  dykb^ 
in  two  or  three  ridges,  cutting  through  the  grayel  at  aa 
angle  of  70"^  or  80^.  The  variety  of  rock  at  the  foot  <tf  Umi 
ridge  was  very  perplexing.  Stones  of  all  [coloun  and 
degrees  of  hardness  were  scattered  over  the  plain.  ^  Yeiy 
few  of  these,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  wBteraouraeif 
showed  any  signs  of  fluviatile  action.  They  are  traoeaUa 
to  the  cliffs  above,  from  which  detached  masses  have  been 
precipitated ;  generally  a  sandy  limestone,  but  frequently 
mixed  with  coarse  conglomerate,  in  which  iron  is  common, 
colouring  the  cliffs  with  its  oxides ;  and  stones  x>f  aU  sizes 
are  embedded,  from  the  smallest  gravel  to  large  boulders, 
all  angular  or  but  slightly  worn. 

We  took  a  course  due  west,  rather  than  skirt  the  shores, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  ruins  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  Go- 
morrah. On  the  way  we  put  up  many  birds  in  the  marshy 
plain.  The  Norfolk  plover  was  very  common ;  a  flock  of 
splendid  black  storks  rose  before  us,  and  a  solitary  crane 
(Orus  cinerea),  but  all  of  course  out  of  shot.  We  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hills  very  little  below  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Dabur,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  Wady  Goum- 
ran  between  it  and  Ain  Feshkhah.  Nor  were  we  more 
successful  in  discovering  the  remains  of  Gomorrah.    We 
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ibnnd  tA  intsiralfl  many  indistinct  rows  of  nnhewn  etones, 
niiicli,  if  at  all  the  ramaias  of  human  oonstractionE,  carry 
na  back  to  a  mdcr  peri[>d  than  the  flints  of  oar  gravel  beds, 
and  which  were  all  classed  by  our  Bedonin  nnder  the 
expreaaive  name  of  Bejum-el-Bahr — "  castings  of  the  sea." 
Tbe  name  of  El  Ovmrah,  or  anything  approaching  to  it, 
•earned  quite  unknown  to  onr  goides,  and  we  took  care 
not  to  suggest  it,  else  we  might  haye  had  the  whole  Fen- 
b^oUs  of  tbe  plain  identified  for  as  at  occe. 


Water  was  not  scarce  here,  and>we  foond  a  good  spring 
under  the  hills  about  a  mile  And  a-half  before  reaching  Ain 
Feshkhah,  called  Ain  Tanoorih,  bat  which,  according  to 
our  guides,  is  not  permanent  in  summer.  Oar  own  im- 
pression on  these  hypothetical  remains,  or  Rejum-el-Babr, 
was,  that  the  Arabs  had  accurately  embodied  their  history 
in  their  name,  and  that  they  are  truly  the  "  eastings  of  the 
wa,"  the  fragments  which  have  fallen  from  the  clifis 
above,  and  have  been  formed  by  the  waves  into  a  sort  of 
shore-line. 
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We  reached  our  camp  a  little  after  dark,  and  fonnd  it 
delightfully  situated,  overhung  by  the  hills  just  above  a 
reedy  marsh  which  here  fringed  the  shore,  and  close  to  the 
bright  hot  fountain  of  Ain  Feshkhah,  which  sends  a  steam- 
ing rivulet  through  a  dense  strip  of  cane-brake  into  the 
sea.  The  day  had  been  a  prosperous  one  in  natural  histoiy. 
B — t  had  obtaiaed,  close  to  our  tents,  a  specimen  of  a  very 
small  sand-coloured  night-jar,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
new  species,  and  which  we  have  since  named  Caprimulguf 
tamaricis.  Another  new  wheatear  was  added  to  our  list ; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  cliff  above  supplied  us  this  evening 
with  our  first  specimen  of  the  coney  {Hyrax  syriacus) — theisv 
shaphan  of  Scripture,  the^^  "  wabr  "  of  the  Arab.     It  was 

an  adult  specimen,  about  the  size  of  a  well-grown  rabbit, 
with  short  ears,  round  head,  long  plantigrade  foot,  no  tafl, 
and  nails  instead  of  claws.  With  its  weak  teeth  and  short 
incisors,  there  seem  few  animals  so  entirely  without  the 
means  for  self-defence.  ''  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks."  (Prov.  xxz.  26.) 
But  the  stony  rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  oonies,  and 
tolerably  secure  they  are  in  such  rocks  as  these.  No 
animal  ever  gave  us  so  much  trouble  to  secure.  They  are 
far  too  wary  to  be  taken  in  traps,  and  the  only  chance  of 
securing  one  is  to  be  concealed  patiently,  about  sunset  or 
before  sunrise,  on  some  everhanging  cliff,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  shadow  be  cast  below,  and  there  to  wait  till  the 
little  creatures  cautiously  peep  forth  from  their  holes. 
They  are  said  to  be  common  by  those  who  have  not  looked 
for  them,  but  are  certainly  not  abundant  in  Palestine,  and 
few  writers  have  ever  had  more  than  a  single  glimpse  of 
one.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  feeding  in  the 
gorge  of  the  Kedron,  and  then  to  watch  it  as  it  sat  at  the 
mouth  of  its  hole,  ruminating  metaphorically  if  not  literally, 
while  waiting  for  sunset.  A  childish  difficulty  has  been 
raised  on  account  of  the  classification  in  Deuteronomy  of  the 
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coney  among  unclean  animals,  although  it  is  said  to  chew 
the  cud,  "^"^  while  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  not  a 
rnmiuant's  stomach.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  watch  the 
creature  working  and  moving  its  jaw,  as  it  sits  in  a  chink 
of  the  rocks,  to  understand  how  any  one  writing  as  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  and  not  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  would 
naturally  thus  speak  of  it — ^and  this  apart  from  the  question 
whether  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  anything  more  than 
*'  re-chew.*'  Our  coney  is  distinct  from  the  Abyssinian 
species,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  and  may 
always  be  recognised  by  the  pale  russet  spot  on  the  middle 
of  its  back,  which  alone  diversifies  its  tawny  fur. 

Our  prospects  at  Ain  Feshkhah  seemed  as  bright  as  at 
Jericho,  and  we  were  already  prepared  to  pronounce  the 
Dead  Sea  shore  to  be  the  shore  of  charmed  life.  Water, 
vegetation,  birds  and  beasts,  geology,  and  hot  baths — 
everything  was  in  abundance.  The  poor  fountain  has  had, 
methinks,  rather  scurvy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its 
biographers.  One  remarks  that  "  in  the  absence  of  better 
it  may  be  drunk,  with  such  wry  faces  as  we  may.'*  Another 
says,  ^*  the  water  is  clear  and  sparkling,  but  the  taste 
abominable."  Even  Dr.  Eobinson  complains  that  ''it  is 
brackish,  and  has  a  slight  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.*' 
Perhaps  our  tastes  were  vitiated,  or  perhaps  after  the  recent 
rains  the  mineral  element  was  unusually  diluted ;  but 
though  the  spring  itself  had  a  temperature  of  82°  Fahr.  we 
found  it  tolerable.  It  made  good  tea  and  coffee,  though 
with  a  slight  flavour  of  soda,  and  we  had  no  hesitation  in 
determining  to  spend  two  days  by  its  reeds. 

The  daybreak  next  morning  afforded  us  a  splendid  sight. 
As  the  thick  mist  which  shrouded  everything  gradually 
lifted  before  the  sun,  we  began  to  distinguish  the  cliffs  which 
overhung  our  tents,  at  the  height  of  more  than  1,500  feet. 
The  red  limestone  was  beautifidly  gilded  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  Still  no  sun  was  visible  to  us,  and  a  canopy  of 
haze  covered  the  sea  at  our  feet,  so  that  we  could  scarcely 
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difltiDgaisb  anything  but  a  steaming  vapour  beyond  the  belt 
of  reeds  which  separated  oar  camp  firom  the  shore.  At 
length  a  little  white  segment  of  the  son  pierced  throng 
the  mantle.  He  was  just  overtopping  the  tall  monntains 
of  Moab,  and  gradually  revealed  the  outline  of  the  summit 
perhaps  of  Nebo,  bringing  into  sharp  relief  a  dark  line,  the 
crest  of  the  range,  which  divided  the  mass  of  clouds  above 
and  below. 

After  an  early  sponge  in  the  warm  fountain,  where  we 
alarmed  shoals  of  Uttle  fishes,  and  sent  them  to  the  cold 
stream,  we  breakfasted  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and  all  set  to  work  at  their  various  avocations.  B.  got  out 
his  camera,  M.  mounted  the  cliffs  with  his  water-colours, 
L.  buckled  on  his  tin  box,  S.  and  U.  indefEitigably  set 
traps  among  the  reeds  before  starting  with  their  guns,  and 
B — t  had  ample  employment  with  the  spoils  of  yesterday. 
I  first  of  all  took  to  the  water-side,  and  examined  the  shore 
for  a  couple  of  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  shingle  and  con- 
glomerate  separated  the  cane-brake  from  the  sea,  and  for 
several  yards  out  stood  the  gaunt  skeletons  of  many  tama- 
risk bushes,  crystallised  and  pickled,  if  not  petrified,  where 
they  had  once  lived.  The  sea  had  manifestly  been  gradu- 
ally encroaching  here,  by  the  shingle  slowly  forming  a  hard 
conglomerate,  and  driving  back  the  pure  waters  of  the 
spring,  which  oozed  through  soft  soil  for  several  hundred 
yards  north  and  south  of  the  fountain.  I  could  find  none 
of  the  sharp  flints  mentioned  by  Lynch  as  characteristic  of 
this  place.  The  surface  of  the  beach  was,  like  the  north 
shore,  a  mass  of  small  flat  rounded  pebbles,  without  a  trace 
of  sand,  and  with  Uttle  drift-wood.  The  warm  stream, 
which  runs  for  800  yards  to  the  sea,  overhung  with  im- 
penetrable caves,  swarmed,  like  the  fountain,  with  fish. 
With  a  butterfly-net  I  caught  about  fifty  specimens  of  two 
minute  species  (Cyprinodon  cyprii,  Heckel,  and  Cyprinodon 
sophuB,  Heckel),  and  one  of  a  larger  species  {CohitU  inngnu, 
Heckel).  Of  another  common  and  larger  species,  six  inches 
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long  (Chromis  niloticus,  Hasselq.),  I  did  not  sncceed  in 
obtaining  a  specimen,  but  U.  daring  the  day  shot  one 
gfrimming  about  in  the  Dead  Sea,  a  few  yards  from  the 
month  of  the  stream,  and  afterwards  picked  up  another 
dead  on  the  beach. 

Lynch's  sharp  flints  I  think  I  afterwards  discovered  two 
milefl  off,  at  Bas  el  Feshkhah,  where  a  quantity  of  debris 
had  slipped  down  from  the  bold  headland,  and  choked  the 
beach  with  fragments,  washed  but  not  water-worn.  That 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  I  think  is  plain, 
from  the  face  of  the  promontory  being  composed  of  exactly 
the  same  sharp  and  broken  flints  bedded  in  soft  conglo- 
merate. 

Ain  Feshkhah  is  two  miles  north  of  this  bluff,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  spurs  from  the  range ;  the  flrst  one  south  of 
Kum  Surtabeh,  and  which  interrupts  the  view  of  the 
southern  hiUs.  Just  beyond  it,  the  Kedron  in  the  days  of 
its  abundance  has  worked  a  tremendous  chasm,  a  few  feet 
wide,  through  which  it  winds  to  the  sea. 

No  traveller  had  yet  made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast 
from  Ain  Feshkhah  to  Ain  Jidy ;  and  upon  completing  this 
we  had  set  our  hearts.  There  is  something  indescribably 
exciting  and  interesting  in  working  through  a  new  country, 
be  it  ever  so  small  a  fragment  of  unknown  ground.  Every 
phenomenon,  the  most  trifling  is  noted ;  every  incident  is 
remembered ;  and  if  the  notes  on  these  should  be  found  dujl 
or  prolix,  I  can  only  beg  that  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
importance  with  which,  at  the  moment,  every  particular 
was  invested  in  our  eyes. 

Lynch  had  only  passed  in  his  boats  from  Ain  Feshkhah  to 
Ain  Terabeh ;  Robinson,  De  Saulcy,  and  aU  our  predeces- 
sors by  land  had  mounted  the  ridge,  and  descended  inland  to 
the  south.  We  inquired  of  the  Sheikh  whether  we  could 
not  pass  by  the  Bas  (headland),  and  thence  up  the  gorge  to 
Marsaba.  He  replied  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  and 
that  no  one  had  ever  been  by  that  route.    I  told  him  that 
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the  English  for  '<  impossible ''  was  **  we  will  try,**  and  set 
ofif,  with  my  barometer,  prismatic  compass,  and  gun, 
determined  to  round  the  headland  and  miqp  five  miles  of 
coast  for  my  day*s  work.  The  Sheikh's  brother,  Jemfl, 
followed  me,  in  duty  bound,  as  my  bodyguard.  The  cane- 
brake  soon  tapered  ofif  to  a  fine  narrow  edging,  running  for 
a  mile  along  the  shore.  Then  we  scrambled  among  huge 
boulders,  rolled  down  on  to  the  narrowing  beach  from  the 
hills  above.  Here  we  found  a  large  vein  of  the  bituminous 
stone  or  shale,  **  stink-stone/'  from  which  many  of  the 
ornaments  sold  to  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  are  manufactured* 
The  substance  seemed  to  have  been  partially  ejected  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  to  have  streamed  down  the  clifiGs.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  flints  and  pebbles,  sometimes  cover- 
ing the  boulders  in  large  splashes,  and  then,  in  the  sea 
itself,  formed  the  matrix  of  a  very  hard  conglomerate  of 
gravel  and  flints.  When  thrown  into  the  fire  it  burnt 
with  a  sulphurous  smell,  but  would  not  ignite  at  the  flame 
of  a  lamp. 

After  scrambling  on  for  more  than  a  mile,  we  found  our 
passage  barred,  and  I  took  to  the  water.  For  some  dis- 
tance  there  was  no  difficulty  in  wading,  the  sea  not  rising 
to  the  hips ;  bat  Jemtl,  with  true  national  dislike  of  the 
element,  followed  me  no  farther.  On  coming  to  the  point 
of  the  headland,  I  found  the  rocks  went  clear  down, 
from  a  dizzy  height  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  I  had  to  give 
up  my  aquatic  excursion.  But  there  was  a  way  of 
scrambling  up  the  clifl*,  which  I  accomplished,  sadly  incom* 
moded  by  my  gun  on  my  back ;  and  crossing  close  over 
the  water-line,  I  scrambled  up  and  down  three  narrow 
gullies — the  two  first,  Wady  Samaarah  and  Wady  Sakatah, 
not  being  named  in  the  maps,  and  the  third  being  the  main 
gorge  of  the  Wady  en  Nar,  or  the  Eedron,  running  down 
from  Marsaba.  The  first  of  these  is  flanked  on  the  north 
side  by  a  trap  dyke,  which  runs  boldly  out,  and  which 
appears  to  account  for  the  projection  of  the  headland. 
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Orer  the  third,  the  hard  crystalline  limestone  cHBSsi  stand 
perpendicular,  cleft  and  cracked,  looking  at  first  sight  like 
eolimmar  basalt.  On  crossing  it,  and  getting  to  the  other 
side,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  cliff  standing  sheer .  out, 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  thick,  and  a  precipice  down  to  a 
wide  plain  on  the  south  side.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream 
should  have  cut  for  itself  this  deep  gorge  through  the  very 
edge  of  the  rock,  which  forms  merely  a  thin  wall  on  the 
south,  and  that  it  should  never  have  burst  through  it  to  the 
plain.  I  neyer  saw  so  thin  a  wall  of  rock  of  so  grand  a 
height. 

From  the  top,  the  view,  was  magnificent.  A  wide  plain, 
pushing  out  in  several  gracefully  sweeping  sandspits  into 
the  sea,  was  spread  at  my  feet,  and  did  not,  at  this  dis- 
tance, reveal  its  barrenness.  A  strange,  conical  hill,  like  a 
eolossal  cairn,  stood  about  three  miles  off,  isolated,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  the  view  of  the  low  coast- 
line was  uninterrupted  towards  the  south  for  ten  miles,  till 
it  reached  Ras  Mersed,  not  far  from  Engedi.  No  map, 
excepting Lynch's,  whose  accuracy  I  have  since  tested,  gives 
the  slightest  indications  of  the  indentations  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  coast-line  in  this  quarter,  where  the  contour  is 
more  embayed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  sea.  The  plain, 
though  terminating  in  sandspits,  is  by  no  means  barren ; 
tamarisk,  acacia,  and  retem  bushes  stud  its  surface ;  and 
the  camels  of  the  Ta'amireh  were  browsing  on  its 
herbage. 

I  had  mounted,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  my  barometer, 
perhaps  1,800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  general 
range  of  the  mountains  of  the  wilderness  of  Judasa  could 
he  distinctly  traced  running  due  north  and  south.  Exactly 
parallel  to  them,  one  could  follow  the  line  of  the  eastern 
mountains  from  Jebel  Ajlun  to  Kerak,  for  I  had  now 
mounted  above  the  sirocco  haze,  which  obscured  every- 
thing below  with  a  sandy  mist.  After  wandering  some 
way  on  the  south  plain,  and  taking  the  bearings  at  the  edge 
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of  the  spit  for  the  coast-line,  it  was  time  to  retnm,  unless 
I  wished  to  try  the  somewhat  doabtfid  hospitality  of  the 
Ta'amireh,  who  could  not  be  far  from  their  camels.  When 
I  should  have  got  back  I  know  not,  had  I  not  lighted  on  an 
Arab  track  a  little  fiirther  west,  near  the  crest^  which  I 
followed  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  that  I  might  cross  the 
ravines  before  nightfEdl.  I  was  overcome  with  thirst,  when 
I  found  a  Uttle  muddy  rain-water  in  a  hollow  in  a  rock, 
which  I  drank,  thankful  for  the  providential  provision  as 
Hagar  must  have  been  for  the  well  in  the  wilderness,  and 
at  length  returned  thoroughly  exhausted,  but  with  the 
ample  reward  of  having  accomplished  a  very  satisflEu^toiy 
piece  of  surveying. 

All  our  party  had  been  equally  successful  S.  had 
obtained  two  other  species  of  kingfisher,  the  beantiM 
Smymian  red  and  blue  bird,  and  the  large  black  and  white 
kingfisher,  fishing  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Three  speci- 
mens of  Tristram's  grakle  had  fallen  to  the  guns  of  the 
party,  two  more  conies  had  been  brought  in,  one  with 
three  full-grown  young,  and  the  traps  set  by  U.  had  yielded 
a  goodly  return  of  strange  rats  and  porcupine  mice.  M.» 
after  completing  his  sketches,  had  zealously  assisted  me  in 
measuring  the  height  of  the  alluvial  terrace  above  the  sea 
level.  The  result  of  three  different  observations  in  as 
many  places,  at  some  distance  apart,  gave  us  the  elevation 
as  from  221  to  285  feet.  The  sea  was  probably  five  feet 
higher  than  its  ordinary  level.  A  broad  strip  of  this  allu- 
vial marl  adhered  all  along  the  cMs  almost  to  the  headland, 
and  the  evidence  was  unmistakable  that  at  its  top  had 
been  the  old  tertiary  level  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  wash- 
ing out  again  this  deposit  to  silt  up  its  lower  extremity,  and 
form  the  peninsula  of  the  lisan. 
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Atteb  a  few  more  days  at  Feshkhah,  we  set  off  for  the 
Conyent  of  Marsaba,  climbing  to  the  crest  of  Bas  Feshkhah. 
When  we  reached  the  top  the  day  was  tolerably  clear,  and 
the  whole  Dead  Sea  basin  lay  stretched  at  our  feet,  2,000 
&et  below.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  route  by  which,  for 
effect,  travellers  should  be  introduced  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
I  should  recommend  those  who  can  afford  a  day,  to  ride 
from  Marsaba  to  Bas  Feshkhah,  and  thence  to  the  Ain 
and  along  the  shore  to  Jericho,  camping  where  we  did,  on 
good  ground,  with  abundance  of  water. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than  the  remainder  of  our 
day's  ride  oyer  a  barren  wilderness  of  rounded  hills,  with 
scanty  herbage,  and  little  tufts  of  shrubs  here  and  there, 
about  a  foot  high.  It  had  all  the  desolation  without  the 
fine  effects  of  the  Sahara.  Soon  after  starting  we  obtained 
a  specimen  of  the  white-headed  black  chat  {Saxicola  leucoce^ 
phala),  familiar  to  me  in  the  Algerian  Sahara.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  the  same  species  occurring  again  after 
so  wide  an  interyaL     There  were  three  of  these  birds 
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together,  but  we  nerer  mot  vith  another  Bpecimen.  One 
troop  of  gnzelloB  came  across  ua,  and  once  we  atarted  a  fine 
ibex,  the  wild  goat  of  Engedi,  or  Beden  of  the  Arabe,  which 
bounded  off  with  a  start  of  400  j'ords. 

The  geologj-  ^ras  oninterestiiig,  hard  limestone,  and  we 
found  no  fossils.  One  baaaltio  dyke  crossed  onr  path, 
rmining  N.E.  nod  S.W.  about  600  jards  wide  on  the  sur- 
ges, but  more  expanded  farther  to  the  aouUk.     I^m  its 
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direction,  we  were  led  to  behove  that  this  wae  a  continua- 
tion of  the  sumc  dyke  which  I  had  observed  yesterday  near 
Ras  FcsLkhah.  The  limestone  strata  all  dipped  to  the 
Siinthward  and  eastward.  Jast  midway  the  inclination  wafl 
shown  very  clearly  in  two  sectiuns,  exposed  by  ravines 
fomii'd  by  watercourses,  where  the  angle  of  depression  was 
ill  Ihe  onu  case  4°  5'  towards  the  south,  and  in  the  other 
IS"  towitrds  S.E.     These  were  probably  sections  of  the 
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Bune  Btntam,  showing  the  general  depresaion  to  be  S.SJ}. 
It  is  yerj  possible  that  this  dip  may  be  a  local  distnrbance, 
eaosed  by  the  trap  dyke  extruded  to  the  north  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  this  appeared  to  have  beea  estraded  before 
the  Ghor  assumed  its  present  form. 


As  we  approached  the  convent  of  Marsaba  and  the 
gnge  of  the  Wady  Nar,  the  prospect  was  less  desolate, 
and  the  scenery  bolder ;  but  the  rain  began  to  descend  in 
torrenlfl,  and   we  were. not  sorry  to   nse   onr  letters  of 
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reoommendation,  and  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
brethren,  in  preference  to  pitching  oar  tents  ontside ;  and 
we  found  comfortable  quarters  oyer  Smidaj  in  that  well- 
known  hospice. 

We  were  next  day  to  be  freed  from  the  goardianship  of 
Sheikh  Mohammed  and  the  Ghawarineh,  whose  territory 
we  had  traversed  to  its  utmost  limits,  north  and  south. 
The  Sheikh  had  already  intimated  his  hope  that  he  might 
entertain  us  under  his  own  *tent ;  and  this  morning  we 
were  bidden  in  due  form,  and  told  that  the  sheep  was 
slain,  and  that  dinner  would  be  ready  at  noon,  at  a  camp 
about  an  hour  and  a-half  distant.  It  was  a  day  lost  to 
research,  but  even  in  the  desert  something  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  claims  of  society,  and  its  demands  are  neither 
frequent  nor  numerous.  Sending  on  our  horses  to  his 
camp,  U.  and  I  followed  leisurely  on  foot,  wishing  to 
trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trap  formation  which  we  had 
noticed  yesterday.  On  further  examination,  we  found  a 
few  boulders  and  frtigments  of  basalt  scattered  over  the 
plain  to  the  west  of  the  narrow  ridge  we  had  crossed,  but 
it  was  clear  that  no  more  trap  rises  to  the  snrfiice  in  any 
mass.  There  seemed  to  be  no  continuous  dyke,  and  the 
ridge  which  protrudes  at  Bas  Feshkhah  has  only  been 
pushed  up  very  near  the  point  of  its  termination.  We 
suspected  we  had  discovered  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  De  Saulcy*s  mistake  about  his  basaltic  ridge,  which 
Lynch's  party  could  not  find,  in  a  singular  line  of  flint, 
strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  covered 
the  surface  for  some  distance,  running  south-east,  and 
which  A  casual  observer  might  easily  have  taken  for  igne- 
ous rock. 

We  found,  however,  a  rich  fossiliferous  bed  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Kedron,  which  we  traced,  both  above  and  below  the 
convent,  for  more  than  a  mile  each  way.  It  is  a  layer, 
averaging  seven  feet  thick,  of  very  hard  crystalline  lime- 
stone — one  mass  of  organic  remains,  chiefly  Hippuriim 
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HratuM  (?);  while  neither  above  nor  below  this  stratum 
conld  we  detect  any  trace  of  fossils.  It  is  shown  at  both 
sides  of  the  ravine,  at  the  same  depth  from  the  surface 
(eighty-two  feet),  till  it  is  suddenly  lost  by  a  fault  in  the 
stratification,  and  then  it  reappears  ten  feet  lower  down. 
This  is  the  only  locality  south  of  the  Lebanon  where  we 
have  found  a  hippurites  ;  and  here  it  is  the  predominant, 
almost  the  exclusive,  fossil.  We  picked  up  a  good  horn 
of  the  ibex  on  the  plain.       • 

Arrived  at  the  camp,  which  lay  in  a  valley  between  the 
barest  and  dreariest  of  hills,  without  a  shrub  or  a  tree  in 
sight,  we  recognised  the  Sheikh's  tent,  among  a  group  of 
twenty  others  of  which  the  encampment  consisted,  by  the 
taD  spear  planted  against  it ;  *  and,  after  a  halt,  that  our 
horses  and  companions  might  come  up,  we  mounted  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  rode  forward — nine  horsemen  in  all. 
To  have  approached  a  Bedouin  camp  on  foot  would  have 
been  a  breach  of  decorum,  and  a  degradation  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  the  Queen  proceeding  to  open  Parliament  in 
a  hackney-cab. 

Leaving  our  horses  in  charge  of  the  various  ragged 
retainers  who  came  rushing  round  us,  we  stepped  across 
some  tent  ropes,  and  under  a  large  low  black  tent,  open  in 
front,  found  an  abundant  display  of  cushions  and  Turkey 
rugs  spread  on  the  ground.  One  half  of  the  tent  was 
hermetically  closed  to  view,  though  through  a  slit  there 
oeeasionally  protruded  the  noses  and  eyes  of  sundry 
ieclnded  little  girls  ;  but  no  women  appeared  even  at  the 
ehinks.  The  carpets  were  thickly  folded,  and  backed  by 
eoshions  ;  and,  taking  off  our  spurs  and  boots  we  reclined 
in  Arab  fietshion,  having  first,  as  etiquette  required,  piled 
oar  aims  against  a  pole  in  the  outer  comer.  The  cushions 
were  spread  along  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  the'  Sheikh 
very  carefully  motioned  us  to  our  places,  according  to 
what  he  considered  our  seniority.     Georgio  sat  behind — 

*  "  So  Sanl  had  his  spear  stnck  at  his  bolster." — 1  Sam,  zxvi.  7. 

s  2 
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of  coarse  off  the  carpets.  Thongh  the  firstling  had  ahreadj 
heen  killed,  and  the  fine  flonr  kneaded  for  the  feast,  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  coffee- 
making,  with  the  serving  of  which  our  entertainment 
hegan.  Over  a  few  hot  embers  and  wood-ashes  was  placed 
a  sort  of  perforated  ladle,  and  over  this  was  held  a  second 
smaller  one,  on  which  a  few  green  coffee-berries  were 
placed  and  roasted,  each  berry  being  singly  turned  so  sooii 
as  it  was  sufficiently  toasted  oo  one  side.  They  were  then 
placed  on  a  wooden  block,  scooped  into  a  shallow  mortar 
at  the  top,  and,  while  still  quite  hot,  were  pounded  by  a 
round-headed  wooden  mallet,  and  at  once,  without  further 
grinding,  put  into  the  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  simmered 
for  a  few  minutes  among  the  embers.  Delicious  coffee, 
fragrant  and  strong,  it  was,  though  the  supply  of  cups  was 
short.  Pipes  followed,  till  dinner  was  brou^t.  This 
consisted  of  a  single  course,  served  in  a  huge  bowl  about  a 
yard  in  diameter.  The  bottom  was  filled  with  thin  flat 
cakes,  thinner  than  oat-cake,  which  overhung  the  sides  as 
graceful  drapery.  On  them  was  heaped  boiled  rice, 
saturated  with  butter  and  soup  ;  while  the  disjecta  m^m- 
bra  of  the  sheep  which  had  been  slain  for  the  occasion 
were  piled  in  a  cone  over  all. 

The  bowl  having  been  placed  in  the  comer,  in  front  of 
us,  the  Sheikh  and  his  brother  sat  down  opposite  to  us, 
but  without  partaking ;  and,  turning  up  our  sleeves,  we 
prepared  for  action.  Knives  and  forks  are,  of  course, 
unknown,  and  we  were  expected,  using  only  one  hand,  to 
make  balls  of  the  greasy  mess,  and  devour,  chucking  the 
morsels  into  the  mouth  by  a  dexterous  movement  of  the 
thumb.  This,  after  a  little  practice,  we  contrived  to  do. 
An  important  piece  of  etiquette  was  for  each  to  have  his 
own  digging  in  the  dish,  and  to  keep  his  fingers  to  it 
alone.  To  have  used  the  left  hand  would  have  been  as 
great  a  solecism  as  putting  the  knife  into  the  mouth  at 
home.     The  meat  had  to  be  rent  in  strips  from  the  bones, 
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and  eaien,  too,  with  the  fingers.  The  mutton  was  tender, 
and  delicionsly  cooked ;  and  equally  good  were  the  rice- 
mess  and  the  cakes  below.  As  soon  as  the  host  was  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  us  to  eat 
more,  the  huge  bowl  was  lifted  by  two  attendants,  and 
placed  a  little  further  to  the  left,  where  the  retainers  of 
the  better  class  had  been  sitting,  and  watching  us  with 
eager  eyes.  All  the  rest,  the  rabble  of  the  camp,  about 
twenty- five  in  number,  sat  outside,  motionless  and  silent. 
As  soon  as  the  second  table  had  been  sufficiently  gorged, 
which  was  a  very  rapid  process,  the  bowl  was  passed  out- 
side, and  cleared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  the  monkey 
paws  of  sundry  urchins  being  inserted  from  behind  their 
seniors,  and  extracting  large  flaps  of  greasy  cake  with 
marvellous  dexterity.  Finally,  the  pack  of  poor  hungry 
dogs  had  a  scramble  and  a  fight  over  the  well- picked 
bones.  Meanwhile,  water  and  soap  had  been  handed 
round  to  us,  the  water  being  poured  from  a  silver  ewer  on 
to  our  hands,  over  a  basin  also  of  silver,  and  covered  with 
a  perforated  plate ;  and  we  felt  a  little  less  like  savages 
than  before.  Coffee  again  served,  black  and  strong, 
without  sugar,  in  tiny  cups,  concluded  the  primitive  feast. 
We  had  not  yet  settled  accounts,  and  proposed  now  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  the  day.  But  Mohammed  had 
too  fine  a  sense  of  delicacy  to  receive  money  from  his 
guests  under  the  curtain  of  his  own  tent,  and  evidently 
had  no  anxiety  that  his  people  should  know  the  extent  of 
his  charge  for  black- mail.  He  prefen'ed,  he  said,  to 
escort  us  back  to  the  convent,  and  transact  our  affairs 
thero. 

On  our  return,  sitting  down  vis-d-vis  on  the  ottomans  in 
the  convent  hall,  we  entered  upon  the  business  without 
interpreter.  Trying  the  Sheikh's  powers  in  mental  arith- 
metic, we  began — 18  days  with  8  footmen  at  10  piastres 
each  per  diem,  and  2  horsemen  at  25  piastres  each,  and 
70  piastres  head  money  for  7  howacyi  to  the  Sheikh :  how 
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mach  will  it  oome  to  ?  A  long  pause,  and  he  remained 
wrapt  in  thought.  At  length,  with  a  smile,  **  The  howadji  aie 
my  brothers,  let  them  speak,  and  it  must  be  right  1"  He 
preferred  to  leave  the  arithmetic  to  us,  and  professed  himself 
satisfied  with  our  Reckoning.  But  then  came  the  counting. 
He  must  not  appear  puzzled,  only  confiding.  Turkic 
coinage  is  almost  unknown  in  Syria,  and  every  other  is 
current.  Our  stock  consisted  of  Austrian  gold  ducats  and 
Spanish  pillar  dollars ;  and,  though  Mohammed  might  not 
be  able  to  reckon  how  many  Spanish  dollars  beyond  41 
Austrian  ducats  were  needed  to  make  up  2,880  piastres,  a 
feat  of  arithmetic  beyond  his  Bedouin  education,  he  must 
not  confess  ignorance.  Again  and  again  he  counted  the 
pile,  looked  to  his  brother,  who,  with  two  favoured  re- 
tainers, had  been  admitted  to  the  hall  of  audience,  re- 
examined every  piece,  and  looked  very  wise.  After  a 
proper  interval  he  pronounced  all  **  tayib,"  correct.  Then 
came  the  backshish,  to  which  your  true  Bedouin  seems  to 
attach  more  importance  than  to  the  principal  of  any  pay- 
ment, and  which  is  always  an  indispensable  part  of  eveiy 
transaction.  Unless  something,  however  small,  over  and 
above  the  stipulated  sum  is  paid  for  any  service,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  contract  has  been  fulfilled.  We  handed  the  Sheikh 
an  English  sovereign  for  himself,  another  for  the  cavalry, 
and  a  napoleon  to  his  brother  for  the  infantry  of  the 
guard.  We  shook  hands  all  round,  and  they  kissed  our 
fingers,  gave  and  received  mutual  assurances  that  we  were 
all  brothers  and  fathers ;  our  guards  retired,  and  we 
found  ourselves  till  Monday  in  the  position  of  unprotAted 
females  I 

They  were  kindly,  good-natured,  and  obliging  fellows, 
those  Ghawarineh.  £80  seemed  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
simply  as  a  fee  for  not  being  robbed  for  a  fortnight,  and 
that  to  the  very  men  who  would  have  robbed  us  had  we 
not  paid  it,  for  no  one  else  could  have  done  so  in  their 
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territory.  Yet  the  Bjstem  is  recognised  and  legalised  by 
what  pretends  to  be  the  goyemment  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  a  very  heavy  police-rate  to  pay,  but  it  saves  the 
anthorities  from  the  exposure  of  their  ntter  powerlessness 
outside  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem.  We  should  not  complain, 
for  to  us  the  plan  was  certainly  most  convenient,  insuring 
perfect  safety,  while  for  the  trifling  gifts  of  a  charge  of 
powder  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco  the  guards  were  always  ready 
to  make  themselves  useful.  We  became  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  we  could  study  their  customs,  and  improved 
ourselves  in  their  language,  while  every  ruin,  cave,  and 
fountain  in  the  district  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  they 
never  could  have  been  by*  any  other  than  the  tribe  in 
possession. 

Sunday, — We  were  all  housed  together  on  ottomans  in 
a  long  room  built  like  a  swallow's  bed  on  the  cliff- side.  At 
4  A..M.  I  was  roused  by  a  loud  deep  bell  just  overhead,  and, 
putting  on  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  turned  out  in  the 
bright  star-lit  night.  The  sound  of  a  chant  rose  through 
the  still  air  from  the  chapel  below.  I  went  down  the  steps, 
and,  stealing  into  the  richly- decked  chapel,  found  the 
monks  at  matins.  They  were  chanting  the  psalms  of  the 
day  in  old  Greek,  but  in  a  tone  which,  without  a  book,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  follow.  Anything  more 
irreverent  than  their  manner  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. « 
They  have  indeed  a  round  of  services  to  perform — matins 
daily  at  4  a.m.  and  6  a.m.  ;  mass  at  10  a.m.  ;  vespers  at 
6  P.M.  and  8  p.m.  ;  orisons  at  10  p.m.  and  at  midnight. 
At  these  services  there  is  much  Scripture  read  in  detached 
passages,  and  an  appointed  Gospel  is  daily  read  aloud  at 
dinner  by  one  of  the  priest-brethren  in  turns.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  forty  monks  are  in  holy  orders,  and  many  of 
the  lay  brothers,  even  the  one  who  waited  on  strangers, 
are  unable  to  read.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  provinces 
of  European  Turkey ;  but  some  were  Greeks,  and  three  or 
four  Bussians  ;  and  modem  Greek  is  the  language  of  the 
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society.  Scarcely  any  of  the  members  were  acquainted 
with  Arabic.  On  religions  subjects,  those  of  the  priests 
with  whom  I  conversed  seemed  for  the  most  part  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  little 
either  of  devotion  or  understanding  in  the  worship  of  the 
serving  brethren.  -  One  of  the  priests,  a  Greek  firom  the 
Islands,  who  understood  Italian,  evinced  both  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Scripture,  as  well  of  the  Old  as 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  had  a  very  clear  comprehension 
of  the  Christian  system.  He  had  studied  the  writings 
both  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  and  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Father  of  the  Golden  Mouth.  The 
discipline  of  the  convent  is  most  severe.  All  are  under  a 
vow  never  to  taste  flesh  meat,  and  their  diet  is  both  meagre 
and  stinted  in  quantity.  Eggs  are  permitted  on  Sundays 
only.  On  other  days  the  allowance  is  a  small  brown  loaf, 
a  dish  of  cabbage  broth,  a  plate  of  olives,  an  onion,  half  an 
orange,  a  quarter  of  a  lemon,  six  figs,  and  half  a  pint  of 
wine  for  each  brother  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  These 
rations  are  carefully  counted  and  distributed  to  the  monks 
in  the  refectory.  No  wonder  that  they  are  attenuated  and 
meagre,  most  cadaverous  and  pallid  in  feature,  and  with* 
out  any  sinew,  wholly  unfitted  for  any  physical  exertion, 
which,  however,  is  rarely  required  from  them.  Several  of 
them  came  to  consult  our  doctor  for  dyspepsia  and 
stomach  complaints,  but  he  could  only  tell  them  their  diet 
was  insufficient,  and  prescribe  white  bread  and  flesh  meat, 
at  which  they  sadly  smiled,  and  sighed  forth  d^uvarw 
(impossible). 

There  is  all  the  diflerence  between  the  monks  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  rites  in  Palestine  that  characterises  the 
political  and  religious  position  of  the  two  Churches.  The 
one  is  always  on  the  aggressive,  the  other  on  the  defensive. 
In  everything  Greek  there  seems  embodied  a  cold,  dead 
conservatism,  tenacious  it  knows  not  why,  and  obstinate, 
looking  on  every  concession  or  relaxation  of  a  rule  as  a 
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confession  of  weakness.  Thns,  thongh  the  rule  of  the 
Carmelite  may  be  as  stringent  as  that  of  St.  Jerome,  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  former  being  enforced  to  the  injury  of 
health,  or  the  disadvantage  of  the  order.  '*  Beculer  pour 
mieox  sauter  "  is  the  motto  of  Rome,  in  small  things  as 
well  as  great.  She  has  shown  this  in  her  management  of 
the  Maronites  and  of  the  Greek  Catholics,  lost  to  Con- 
stantinople through  obstinate  mismanagement.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  priests,  the  use  of  the  Syrian  language,  the 
Utnrgy  of  St.  James,  a  different  calendar  of  saints — all 
have  been  conceded,  since  union  could  be  had  on  no  other 
terms.  The  Greek  never  dreams  of  enlarging  his  fold, 
nor  of  concessions  which  might  retain  the  waverers.  In 
matters  ecclesiastical,  all  the  proverbial  astuteness  of  the 
Hellenic  race  seems  to  desert  him.  A  monastic  life  is 
chosen,  as  one  of  the  monks  here  told  me,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  of  eating  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and  there  is  no 
training  for  their  vows,  nor  any  thought  of  applying  the 
life  of  the  religious  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  Thus, 
while  every  Latiii  monastery  in  Syria  is  the  centre  of  an 
aggressive  mission,  the  Eastern  Church  does  not  even 
adapt  her  battalions  of  celibates  to  man  her  defensive 
works.  Ages  of  Moslem  oppression,  and  the  dense  ig- 
norance of  the  local  priesthood,  have  done  their  work; 
and  while  the  truth  has  been  obscured,  and  the  written 
Word  of  God  forgotten,  she  seems  to  have  lost  even  the 
desire  to  discover  or  understand  it. 

After  our  morning  service,  one  of  the  monks  called  to 
take  US  over  the  convent,  and  to  call  on  the  Prior.  The 
convent  has  been  too  often  described  to  render  it  necessary 
to  give  here  any  details  of  the  buildings  and  their  extraor- 
dinary position,  perched,  like  a  group  of  nests,  on  the  pre- 
cipitous side  of  a  deep  glen,  a  collection  of  caves,  stair- 
eases,  turrets,  and  chambers  clustering  one  above  another, 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  a  deep  fosse,  and  strengthened 
by  enormous  buttresses.     We  visited  the  strange  cave- 
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oh&pel,  in  'which  are  piled  a  masenm  of  skulls  of  (they  say) 
10,000  martyrs.  It  is  certainly  a  collection  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  might  envy,  and  out  of  which  they  might 
select  as  many  types  as  it  suited  their  fjEincy  to  create.  I 
afterwards  wandered  down  the  glen,  and  sat  with  my  hook 
in  one  of  the  old  hermits*  caves  till  the  descending  sun  re- 
minded me  it  was  time  to  return  to  dinner,  when  I  found 
Sheikh  Mohammed  waiting  to  tell  me  he  considered  the 
backshish  was  insufficient,  a  point  on  which  we  decidedly 
di£fered  in  opinion.  The  monks  were  on  the  roof  near  us, 
feeding  their  beautiful  tame  grakles,  one  of  the  few  solaces 
of  their  dreary  life  ;  and  one  of  them  lower  down  had  a 
piece  of  bread  ready  for  a  pet  wolf,  which  comes  across  the 
ravine  every  evening  at  six  o*clock  for  his  ration,  and  then 
goes  back  again.  Sometimes  other  wolves  accompany  him, 
but  he  always  chases  them  so  soon  as  they  arrive  under 
the  convent  wall.  My  friend,  the  Italian -speaking  brother, 
remained  in  the  room  during  our  evening  service. 

Next  day  we  visited  several  little  ravines,  in  three  of 
which  we  came  upon  the  same  fossUiferous  bed  of  hip- 
purites  we  had  found  on  Saturday,  when  I  filled  my 
pockets  and  used  up  my  chisel  against  the  hard  limestone. 
We  obtained  the  sohtary  blue  thrush,  the  Abyssinian 
rock-martyn  (Cotyle  palustris),  the  blackstart  {PratincoUk 
melanura),  and  some  desert  larks  and  chats,  as  well  as  the 
Syrian  hare.  In  returning,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeixig 
and  meeting  a  wolf.  He  unexpectedly  turned  a  comer 
close  to  us,  and  quietly  doubled  and  trotted  off  among 
the  rocks.  He  looked  larger  and  was  much  redder  in 
colour  than  the  European  wolf.  We  also  found  the 
smallest  quadruped  I  ever  met  with,  a  shrew  of  a  pale 
slate-colour,  about  half  the  size  of  our  shrew  mouse. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  more  of  the  strange 
pets  of  the  monks — three  foxes,  who  come  every  evening 
to  a  spot  under  the  convent  walls,  apart  from  the  wolf's 
place  of  call,  and  howl  for  their  piece  of  bread,  with  which 
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^ey  quietly  return  np  the  rayine.  We  watched  them 
Doming  for  their  sapper.  Five  appeared,  but  the  two 
introders  were  speedily  chased  away  by  the  others. 

Soon  after  midnight  we  were  roused  by  loud  cries  out- 
side the  eonyent  and  thunderings  at  the  iron  gate.  Abou 
Dahtdc  and  our  Jehalin  guard  had  arrived,  and  demanded 
admittance.  But  the  porter  was  inexorable,  and  refused 
to  open,  so  they  had  to  bivouac  outside  till  morning.  We 
pitied  them,  for  the  thermometer  fell  nearly  to  the  freezing 
point,  but  they  found  a  cave  in  which  to  shelter  them- 
lehres.  We  had  not  dressed  when,  at  daybreak,  the  old 
ehjgftain  paid  us  a  visit,  evidently  desirous  of  an  early 
start  from  his  inhospitable  quarters.  He  was  a  venerable 
old  man,  apparently  about  seventy  years  of  age,  but  really 
long  past  fourscore,  very  spare  and  thin,  with  prominent 
nose,  good  features,'  keen,  deep  eyes,  but  his  face  much 
farrowed  by  time  and  exposure.  His  dress  was  shabby 
.nd  mean  for  a  man  of  snch  diBtinotion,  being  in  no  wise 
different  from  that  of  the  most  beggarly  of  his  suite.  His 
kifiyeh  was  of  striped  yellow  silk  worn  brown,  with 
eamel^s  hair  agyle  or  band  ;  a  ragged  saddle  with  a  sheep: 
ikin  thrown  over  it,  and  a  sorry-looking  grey  mare  for  his 
Boant.  The  only  distinction  in  his  dress  was  that  he 
wore  an  under  dressing-gown  of  new  and  clean  white 
Btiico.  He  evidently  reserved  all  his  display  for  the  cities, 
not  for  the  wilderness. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Wood  kindly  accompanied  me  as 
mfterpreter  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Archimandrite  of  the 
sonvent,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  has  never  left  the 
monastery  for  forty-eight  years.  He  still  retains  by  pre- 
Eorance  the  little  cell  he  had  on  his  first  entrance,  and  is 
dsnity  distinguished  from  his  subordinates  by  his  coarser 
iroBS  and  more  severe  austerities.  His  cell  was  about  ten 
Eeet  by  six,  containing  no  furniture,  but  a  broad  shelf  for 
deeping  on,  a  cupboard,  and  bookshelves.  He  never  uses 
a  bed|  and  his  old  and  tattered  folios  were  piled  in  the 
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corners,  in  such  confusion  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  put 
the  contents  of  more  than  one  or  two  editions  of  some 
Greek  fathers.     It  was  a  pity  that  dirt  seemed  to  be  a  part 
of  his  self-denial  most  largely  imposed.     We  could  not  get 
beyond  formal  conversation  with  him,  for  long  disuse  had 
rusted  his  communicative  powers.     We  had  been  anxious 
to  explore  the  library,  which  has  been  reputed  to  contain 
MSS.  of  St.  Jerome  of  great  value,  but  the  key  is  now 
kept  by  the  Patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  certain  volumes  by  a  visitor.     The  books  are 
shut  up  in  a  tower  near  the   gateway,  apart  from  the 
monastery.     We  mounted  the  stairs,  and  looked  through 
a  chink  in  the  door.     There  were  a  few  shelves,  with  old 
folios  and  quartos  scattered  irregularly  about,  while  dusty 
manuscripts  strewed  the  floor.     As  Russian  scholars  have 
had  free  access  to  make  researches,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  Hterary  treasure  remains  undiscovered.     But  the  last 
thing  thought  of  is  that  the  monks  should  wish  to  use 
their  own  library — the  one  resource,  as  we  might  have 
thought,  of  their  isolated  Hfe.      The  slumber  of  death 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  everything  in  the  Greek  Church ; 
and  the  nutriment  of  the  monks,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  is 
as  dry  as  the  bones  in  their  caves.     *'  Can  these  dry  bones 
Hve?" 

After  seeing  our  boxes  carried  outside  the  convent,  we 
took  our  leave  with  Abou  Dahuk,  and  directed  the  mule- 
teers, accompanied  by  some  guards,  to  take  the  best  road 
they  could  find  to  Ain  Terdbeh  on  the  shore  where  we  pro- 
posed to  camp.  Our  course  lay  at  first  S.E.  across  the 
ridge  of  a  rocky  desolate  hill,  where  we  found  ice  yet  un- 
thawed  by  the  morning's  sun.  As  the  day  advanced  and 
we  descended,  the  warmth  rapidly  increased,  till,  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  beach,  the  air  was  sultry  and  the 
heat  oppressive.  After  threading  our  way  for  an  hour 
among  slippery  rocks,  we  struck  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Wady  Ghuweir,  a  dry  watercourse,  which  we  followed  for 
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seyeral  miles.  It  was  a  piece  of  easy  road  in  comparison 
with  that  to  which  we  had  lately  been  accustomed,  but  as 
destitute  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  as  any  other.  U. 
brought  down  a  fine  red  kite  as  he  rode  along,  the  first 
specimen  we  had  obtained,  and  at  once  established  himself 
by  his  prowess  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Sheikh ;  but, 
besides  a  few  gazelles,  and  an  eagle  or  two,  we  saw  nothing 
else.  Wo  came  upon  a  section  of  the  bituminous  limestone^ 
or  stono-pitch  of  the  natives,  and  also  on  a  large  bed  of 
fossils  in  the  bottom  of  the  wady,  washed  into  relief  on  the 
surface  of  the  chalky  limestone.  They  consisted  of  a 
ncrinaea  sp.  (?)  a  very  pretty  cucullaBa  (C  lintea,  Conr.) 
in  fiint,  an  astarte  (A.  iuidulo8a{?),  Conr.),  but  especially 
a  ccphalopod  (Baculites  spiacus^  Conr.)  in  enormous 
quantity.  The  scenery  improved  as  we  approached  the 
crest  of  the  hills.  Sage  bushes  and  other  obscure  plants 
dotted  the  hollows,  which  had  assumed  a  pale  green  hue, 
and  gazelles  and  camels  were  browsing  on  the  scant 
herbage.  We  passed  two  small  Bedouin  camps  of  the 
Ta*amireh  tribe,  at  present  on  good  terms  with  the 
Jehalin  ;  and  beyond  them,  on  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
espied  three  men  travelling  with  camels.  At  the  approach 
of  nine  armed  horsemen,  the  men  left  their  charge,  and 
fled  as  if  for  dear  life,  nor  could  any  signals  of  peace  and 
good- will  avail  to  stay  their  flight. 

In  three  hours  and  a  half  after  leaving  Marsaba,  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  precipitous  rocks  which  overhang 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  was  very  grand — the  hills  being 
steep  as  a  wall,  and  the  day  bright  and  clear.  From 
our  dizzy  height  we  looked  down  on  a  strip  of  barren 
plain,  with  a  rich  dark  belt  of  tall  cane  brake  fringing 
it  from  headland  to  headland  ;  and  those  red  mountains  of 
Moab,  furrowed  by  the  deep  ravines  of  the  Zerka  and  the 
Mojib,  looking  more  fascinating  every  time  we  gazed  on 
them.  Southward  for  the  first  time  we  obtained  a  good 
view  of  the  Lisan  (tongue),  that  broad  flat  peninsula  which 
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half  intersects  the  southern  part  of  the  sea.    From  oar 
position  it  appeared  to  stretch  right  across,  and  to  b( 
simply  a  long  sandspit,  which  dovetailed  in  with  the  intry 
ontline  of  one  low  spit  after  another  ronning  out  to  meeki& 
from  the  western  shore.     60  far  from  there  heing  here  any 
approach  to  that  long  straight  line  by  which  the  western 
side  is  represented  in  oar  maps,  the  eye  could  scareel} 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  water,  as  it  seemed  to  meander, 
like  the  tortuous  course  of  some  mighty  but  slug^^ 
stream,  amid  tidal  sandbanks  and  endless  creeks.     These 
white  spits  all   sparkled   and   gHttered  in  the  sunli^it, 
like  diamonds  studded  over  a  field  of  silyer.     We  had  to 
dismount  and   lead   our   horses   down   the  ladder  pass, 
which  might  puzzle  any  animal  but  a  goat.     For  mules  it 
is  impracticable,  and  ours  had  to  make  a  detour  of  four 
hours. 

At  length  we  reached  the  shore,  at  a  spot  a  mile  north 
of  Ain  Ghuweir,  on  the  flank  of  the  plain  which  I  had 
visited  from  Ras  Feshkhah.  We  at  once  turned  to  the 
south,  following  the  inland  edge  of  the  now  contracting 
plain,  till  we  reached  the  Ain,  a  warm  clear  spring  of  the 
temperature  of  96°  Fahr.,  bursting  forth  in  the  midst  of  a 
reed  belt  100  yards  from  the  shore,  and  completely  con- 
cealed. Our  guides  were  by  no  means  certain  of  its 
position,  and  found  their  way  to  it  by  following  the  well- 
beaten  tracts  of  the  wild-boar.  In  the  midst  of  the  bnJce 
it  forms  a  shallow  basin  of  about  twenty  yards  square, 
before  running  down  to  the  sea.  The  pebbles  and  the 
bottom  were  covered  with  black  meritinas,  and  with  the 
same  species  of  melanopsis  we  had  found  at  Ain  Sultan. 
We  dismounted,  and  watered  our  horses.  We  would  have 
rested  and  refreshed  ourselves,  but  the  heat  was  stifling, 
the  air  stagnant  and  fetid,  and  charged  with  gnats  and 
mosquitoes,  which  clogged  every  aperture  of  sense— eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  We  could  only  drink  and  lave,  and 
unrefreshed  and  irritated,  were  glad  to  rush  out  and  sit 
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of  the  open  gronnd.     We  continned  onr 

^j  the  side  of,  sometimes  through,  the 

\mile  and  three-quarters,  as  far  as  Ain 

ce  to  camp. 

^  .iiah  the  mountain  spur  recedes  at  right 

.ore,  leaving  a  scruhhj  plain  between  the 

^ndspit  and   the  main  range.     This  is  three- 

of  a  mile  wide  at  the  north,  exclusive  of  the  pro- 

ag  sandspit,  and  gradually  contracts  to  the  south,  till 

jk  mile  beyond  Terabeh,  another  headland  juts  out,  the 

cliffs  of  which  descends  sheer  to  the  water's  edge. 

A  few  tamarisk  trees  are  scattered  in  small  clumps  about 
Ain  Terabeh ;  and  the  space  between  the  brake  of  canes, 
twenty  feet  high,  and  the  hills  is  choked  with  bushes,  thick 
and  dense,  but  not  prickly,  and  about  six  feet  high  (Atri- 
plex  halimu8)j  through  which  many  an  over-arched  path 
has  been  beaten  by  the  wild-boar.  Having  fastened  our 
horses  to  stones,  we  set  forth  to  discover  the  spring  of  the 
locality  of  which  Abon  Dahiik  was  ignorant.  In  fact,  the 
district  belonged  to  his  Mends,  the  Ta'amireh,  and,  except- 
ing when  he  had  accompanied  Lynch  and  De  Saulcy,  had 
ncYer  been  visited  by  him  at  all.  Finding  a  track  through 
the  canes  to  the  shore,  we  followed  it,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
a  stream  trickling  by  its  side,  but  in  vain ;  till  at  length 
Giacomo*s  sharp  eye  detected  water  oozing  through  the 
gravel,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  exactly  two  feet  from  the 
naoseous  brine,  and  with  a  ridge  of  gravel,  about  four 
inches  high,  alone  separating  the  two.  We  at  once  set  to 
work  to  scoop  a  basin  in  the  beach,  as  our  reservoir,  and 
then  proceeded  to  explore  the  little  oasis.  It  is  full,  of 
life ;  but  birds  are  very  difficult  to  be  seen  in  the  bush, 
harder  to  shoot,  and  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  when 
shot.  We  put  up  the  pochard,  the  common  wild  duck, 
the  teal,  and  several  desert  hares,  disturbed  the  great 
crested  grebe,  and  saw  numberless  tracks  of  wild-boar,  of 
jackals,   and  foxes.     We  picked  up  the  horn  of  an  ibex 
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{Beden)y  and  the  skull  of  a  porcupine.  The  crateropns,  or 
hopping  thrush,  the  hulbul,  and  most  of  our  Jericho 
acquaintances  were  here.  One  unquestionably  new  species 
rewarded  our  search — a  very  small  and  richly-marked 
sparrow,  which  I  have  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society  as  Passer  moabiticus,  about  half  the  size 
of  our  domestic  sparrow,  with  chestnut  wings,  and  a  rich 
yellow  patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  female,  of 
uniform  russet  plumage,  also  exhibits,  but  less  distinctly, 
the  yellow  patches.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  and  interesting 
to  discover,  in  this  little  restricted  locality,  a  species  which 
seems  absolutely  confined  to  its  narrow  limits,  and  not  a 
straggler  either  from  Africa  or  India. 

There  were  no  signs  of  the  mules  yet,  and,  though  very 
hungry,  we  continued  our  search  along  the  shore,  to  the 
southern  headland,  where  we  found  the  rocks  near  the 
water  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  bitumen,  in  which 
gravel  was  thickly  imbedded,  to  the  depth  of  from  a  foot  to 
a  yard.  On  our  return,  we  came  across  the  fresh  track  of 
a  leopard,  which  evidently  had  its  lair  somewhere  in  the 
impenetrable  cane  brake.  We  also  observed  several  speci- 
mens of  a  raven  quite  new  to  us,  but  could  not  obtain 
one.  It  looked,  when  on  the  wing,  as  large  as  the  common 
raven,  but  had  a  short,  very  broad  tail,  and  much  greater 
depth  of  wing,  which  reached  almost  to  the  end  of  iiie  tail. 
The  note  was  a  remarkably  shrill  cry,  almost  musical,  if 
any  raven  throat  ever  did  perpetrate  music,  and  very  un- 
like the  croak  of  its  fellows,  with  whom  it  was  consorting. 
It  proved  afterwards  to  be  the  Corviis  affinis  of  Ruppell, 
who  found  it  in  Arabia. 

It  was  dark  before  our  baggage  arrived,  after  its  hazard- 
ous descent ;  and  we  had  long  to  wait,  tired  and  hungry, 
for  dinner — a  small  price  for  so  great  a  treat  as  we  had 
enjoyed  to-day.  The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  there  was 
a  majestic  calm  in  the  flood  of  silver  light  she  poured  on  to 
our  camp  from  the  east.     The  eastern  hills,  which  had 
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^amed  with  so  warm  a  glow  in  the  morning,  were  now 
Bhrooded  in  gloom ;  while  the  moon's  radiance  shot  over 
tiie  homished  sorface  of  the  lake,  and  cast  a  pale  reflection 
on  our  camp,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  lurid  glare 
of  the  watch-fires,  without  extinguishing  them.  There  was 
a  stillness  that  might  be  felt.  We  seemed  to  be  the  only 
Hving  things  down  in  that  mysterious  chasm,  save  when, 
once  or  twice,  the  distant  wail  of  the  hyiena  floated  from 
above,  or  a  cane-tnfl  trembled  with  a  shivering  whisper  as 
some  bird  stirred  on  his  perch.  We  could  have  sat  in 
reverie  for  hours,  and  conjured  up  the  phantoms  of  Arabian 
tales  from  the  other  side,  or  evoked  the  mined  Cities  of  the 
Plain. 

£ut  time  was  precious  ;  we  were  there  to  work,  and  post- 
poned the  dreamy  of  fancy  till  our  return  to  the  upper 
world.  With  our  map  before  us — and  our  map  of  the 
shore  was,  in  size,  worthy  of  the  ordnance  scale,  having 
been  enlarged  for  us  from  Van  de  Velde  on  a  scale  of  an 
inch  to  the  mile — ^we  reclined  round  the  watch-flre  dis- 
cussing topography,  and  listening  to  Abou  Dahuk's  stories 
of  his  former  experiences.  The  coast-line,  as  we  had  it, 
was  evidently  wide  of  the  truth,  being  traced  as  almost  a 
straight  line  from  Ain  Feshkhah  to  Engedi.  We  saw  that 
the  tracing  to  the  south  of  us  was  as  inaccurate  as  that  to 
the  norUi  of  our  position  had  proved,  and  that  headlands, 
and  bays,  and  sandspits,  were  all  unrecorded.  But  our 
old  guide  was  quite  determined  that  no  one  could  follow 
along  the  shore.  K  the  Frenchman  could  not  do  it  how 
could  we  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen !  it  was  all  a 
worthless  country,  "  moush  tayib ;  ** — not  even  a  wild  goat 
would  go  down  there.  We  did  not  argue  the  matter,  but 
remained  fixed  in  our  resolve  to  attempt  it  on  the  morrow. 
The  old  Sheikh  began  to  beguile  the  watch  by  telling  many 
a  tale  of  Arab  war  and  peace — how  he  had  driven  some  of 
his  foes,  in  his  youth,  over  the  precipice  behind  us,  and 
how  one  man  survived  the  fall,  and  returned  to  his  tribe ; 
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how,  after  he  had  lost  many  camels,  but  taken  more,  an 
armistice  had  been  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  his  paying 
blood-money  for  as  many  of  his  slain  foes  as  exceeded  in 
number  the  slain  of  his  friends ;  how  his  opponents  tried 
to  count  among  the  dead  men  the  crippled  victim  over  the 
cliff;  and  how  hostilities  were,  thereupon,  upon  the  point 
of  being  renewed.  If  the  interpreter  and  the  listeners  had 
not,  one  after  another,  dropped  asleep,  the  old  warrior  would 
fain  have  continued  his  tales  till  morning. 

Our  vigils  did  not  prevent  our  being  up  at  sunrise,  and 
all  our  chattels  were  hurried  into  bags  and  boxes  for  an 
early  start  towards  Engedi,  our  next  proposed  camp.     S. 
and    U.   began   the  morning  by  each   obtaining   a  male 
specimen  of  our  new  sparrow,  to  give  them  an  appetite  for 
breakfast.     Mr.  Wood,  M.  and  B.  then  joined  me  in  the 
attempt  to  trace  out  the  coast-line  on  foot,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  should  take  the  higher  route  on  horseback, 
according  to  the  track  followed  by  De  Saulcy  and  Robinson. 
It  was  only  eight  miles  direct  to  Ain  Jidy,  but  the  windings 
of  the  coast  and  the  headlands  made  it  at  least  twelve  or 
thirteen.     We  were  in  pretty  heavy  marching  order,  with 
guns  and  ammunition,  revolvers  and  belts,  barometer,  sur- 
veying compass,  maps  and  instruments.    However,  though 
with  no  guide  but  the  sea  itself,  we  managed  the  walk 
without  much  difficulty,  beyond  doing  occasionally  some 
break-neck  climbing  along  the  ledges,  where  they  shelved 
down  into  the  sea ;  and  finally  reached  Ain  Jidy  in  seven 
hours  and  a  half.     At  all  the  projecting  points  we  took 
observations  with  the  compass,  and  found  the  maps  very 
erroneous,  the  coast  being  embayed  and  trending  inwards 
very  deeply  from  Ras  Feshkhah  to  Ras  Mersed ;  and  there 
are  two  long  landspits  and  three  bays  not  laid  down.     M. 
made  outline  sketches  as  we  proceeded.     For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  we  had  fair  walking  over  the  shingly  beach  and 
gravel  dilu\ium,  the  whole  shore  having  the  same  ghost- 
like appearance  as  the  north  end,  strewn  uninterruptedly 
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with  the  grim,  hark-stripped  trunks  of  countless  trees- 
Now  and  then  the  lower  portions  of  the  cliffs  pnshed  into 
the  sea  in  hroken  masses,  over  which  we  had  to  climh. 
Close  to  the  Wady  Derejeh  we  found  another  wady,  a  fork 
separating  from  it  just  at  its  embouchure,  forming  a  tre- 
mendous fissure  of  surpassing  grandeur,  but  the  grandeur 
of  terrific  desolation,  where  the  cHffs  gape  and  open  upon 
the  shore.  At  the  spur  of  this  wady,  the  Wady  Sighetreh, 
there  was  a  broad  low  diluvial  spit,  with  scanty  acacias  and 
tamarisk-trees,  both  of  them  of  species  new  to  us,  and  a 
quantity  of  shrub  and  thicket  which  extended  close  to  the 
water^s  edge,  tenanted  by  the  birds  peculiar  to  the  Ghor, 
identical  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  groves  at  Jericho. 
Thus,  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  supply  of  fresh 
water,  however  occasional,  the  luxuriance  of  the  climate 
stimulates  a  vegetation  disproportionately  exuberant. 

Here  again  we  could  trace  uninterruptedly  the  high  dilu- 
vial deposit  of  chalky  Hmestone  and  gravel,  mixed  with 
shells  of  existing  species,  at  the  same  level  (250  feet)  as 
we  had  previously  observed  it.  Where  there  are  wadys, 
as  at  Derejeh,  running  down  to  the  sea  between  high  cliffs, 
this  diluvium  reaches  up  to  perhaps  400  feet  on  the  sides 
of  the  ravine.  So  also  it  does  at  Engedi  in  the  Wady 
Sudeir.  From  this  altitude  it  slopes  away  in  terraces  to 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  if  this  had  been  gradually 
evaporating,  and  had  left  the  mark  of  its  receding  tides. 
The  gravel  conglomerate,  which  abuts  on  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  seems  due  to  the  recent  action  of  the  water,  for  wher- 
ever the  rocks  come  down  to  the  water's  edge,  a  new  conglo- 
merate is  being  rapidly  formed  of  a  similar  nature,  with 
pebbles,  boulders,  and  flints,  partially  waterwom,  and 
agglutinating  by  aqueous  deposition.  Above  the  white 
marly  terrace,  three  separate  lines  of  terrace  were  visible 
in  the  secondary  cliffs,  but  the  edges  of  the  old  beaches 
are  generally  lost  by  the  heaps  of  debris  which  have 
crumbled  down,  and  encumbered  the  steps  of  these  Titanic 
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stairs.  Just  before  reaching  Wadj  Derejeb,  we  found  the 
shore  lined  with  a  mass  of  bitnmen,  in  which  pebbles  of  aU 
kinds  were  thickly  embedded.  At  this  place  we  coold 
count  on  the  shore  no  less  than  eight  low  gravel  terraces, 
the  ledges  of  comparatively  recent  beaches  distinctly  marked 
above  the  present  water-mark.  The  highest  of  these  was 
forty-four  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

The  next  wady,  Hasdsah,  is  faced  by  another  spit,  mn- 
ning  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  white  chalky  terrace  is 
heaped  in  its  mouth  to  the  height  of  540  feet,  clinging 
in9ide  the  opening  of  the  tremendous  gorge. 

In  two  places  under  J^ebel  Shukif,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  little  wadys,  just  before  reaching  the 
sea,  have  hollowed  out  enormous  circular  basins  or  craters 
in  the  cliffs,  which  are  scooped  perpendicularly  from  their 
summit  (1,500  feet)  almost  to  their  bases.     Their  terrjfic 
grandeur,  unrelieved  by  any  sign  of  Hfe  or  colour,  strikes  the 
beholder  with  awe.     This  erosion  and  scooping  oat  of  the 
solid  mountain  of  rock  must  have  been  the  work  of  some 
mighty  extinct  waterfall.     The  mind  is  lost  in  the  bewilder- 
ing extent  of  past  geological  seras,  when  we  try  to  conceive 
the  length  of  time  that  must  have  elapsed  since  the  furious 
torrents  of  the  once  watered  hills  tore  down  that  ravine, 
and  ploughed  through  the  flinty  rocks.    And  yet  the  lowest 
of  these  rocks  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  scarcely  more 
than  a  modem  deposit. 
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Dead  Sta-^SvJphur  Sprmgi — Description  of  Ain  Jidy-^Engedi— 
Hammm — Tomar  —  Plain — TrtM — Apple  of  Sodom  —  Rash&yidtk 
Arabi — Hungry  Bivouac  on  the  Plain — Retreat  to  a  Cave— Dreary 
Night-- Meeting  Friemde— Moonlight— Return— Want  of  Water  — 
DificuUies  of  the  C(travan — Fountain  of  Engedi — Arab  Acquaintances 
—  Wadg  Sudeir — Lovely  Grotto— Palm  Trees — Ferm — Conflagration 
—Wady  Areyeh — Ascent  of  Ras  Sudeir  —  Ancient  Vineyards  — 
Reports  of  War^Satt'making — Wild  Goats — Allvsions  to  Engedi  in 
the  Psalms  of  David — Cantides — Campkire, 

MoBB  than  one  interesting  discovery  rewarded  oar  long 
walk  from  Ain  Terabeh  to  Ain  Jidy.  In  a  little  bay  jnst 
before  reaching  the  Wady  Shukif,  we  were  struck  by  a 
powerful  solphorons  odour,  and,  after  some  search,  found 
hot  water  bubbling  through  the  gravel  at  a  temperature  of 
95^  Fahr.  only  six  inches  from  the  sea.  The  smell  of 
SDlphur  and  rotten  eggs  was  very  strong,  and  while  scoop- 
ing in  the  gravel,  my  hands  became  quick  black,  and  my 
boots  were  covered  with  a  yellow  incrustation.  Pebbles 
thrown  in  became  encrusted  with  sulphur  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  all  the  rocks  in  the  sea,  which  was  here  quite  hot — of 
the  temperature  of  80°  Fahr. — were  covered  with  it,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  degree  the  boulders  on  the  shore,  probably 
from  its  fumes.  There  must  be  an  enormous  discharge  of 
this  mineral  water  under  the  sea,  as  the  heat  of  the  water 
extended  for  200  yards,  and  the  odour  to  a  much  greater 
distance.  The  ordinary  temperature  of  the  sea  elsewhere 
was  62°.  I  waded  out  for  several  yards,  and  found  the 
temperature  fell  from  80°  to  75°,  by  which  we  presumed 
that  the  principal  source  must  be  close  to  the  shore. 
No  vegetable  life  could  be  detected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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and  the  hills  all  round  were  ntterly  naked  and  bare,  more 
scathed  if  possible  than  in  any  other  part, — without  a 
blade,  a  leaf,  or  a  bird.  Ebewhere  there  had  been  birds 
in  abundance,  and  we  had  several  shots  at  ducks,  sand- 
piper, and  Norfolk  plover  close  to  the  shore,  and  had  even 
bagged,  not  the  desert  partridge,  but  the  large  Greek 
Perdix  sdxatilis.  The  ducks  and  a  great-crested  grebe 
(Podiceps  cristatuSf  L.)  were  apparently  feeding  in  the 
sea,  and  many  gulls  passed  over  our  heads.  This  spring, 
not  hitherto  noticed,  is  exactly  under  the  highest  peak  of 
Jebel  Shukif,  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  M.  secured  three  flasks 
of  the  water  for  analysis. 

From  the  sulphur  spring  we  rounde4,  by  a  difficult 
track,  or  rather  by  forcing  a  way  where  there  was  no 
track,  the  headland  of  Bas  Mersed,  where  it  appears,  from 
his  journal,  we  had  been  preceded  by  the  inde&tigable 
Seetzen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Thence  we 
descended  to  the  beach,  along  which  a  walk  of  a  mUe 
and  a-half  round  a  lesser  headland  brought  us  to  the 
sloping  plain  of  Engedi,  across  the  gravelly  bed  of  the 
Wady  Sudeir,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

The  plain,  or  rather  slope,  of  Engedi  is  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  is  f6rmed  by 
the  Wadys  Sudeir  and  Areyeh,  both  of  which,  thougji 
occasionally  lost  in  the  sand,  are  perennial.  Between 
these  the  mountain  range,  which  pushes  eastward  in  the 
tall  crest  of  Jebel  Sudeir,  slightly  recedes,  forming  a  re- 
entering angle  at  the  north-east,  and  thence  trending  *a 
little  eastward  of  south. 

Several  hundred  feet  up  the  slope,  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  back  from  the  shore,  is  the  true  Ain  Jidy,  midway 
between  the  two  wadys.  Its  little  silver  thread  of  a  stream- 
let dashes  down  lofty,  but  (in  volume)  pigmy,  cataracts  to 
the  sea.  Below  the  falls,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  a 
group  of  ruins  of  some  extent,  built  of  unbevelled  squared 
stones  of  fair  size,  but  nothing  megalithic,  and  all  veiy 
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mach  weathered.  These  crombled  walls  carry  ob  with  a 
mighty  stride  across  the  history  of  num.  They  are  all 
that  remuu  to  tell  of  a  city  as  old  as  the  oldest  in  Syria, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  "  Hazazon  Tamar"  (the  Felling  of 
the  Palm  Trees),  "  which  is  Engedi,"  (2  Chroa.  xz.  2), 


the  contemporary  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrah,  an  existing 
city  when  Hebron  first  arose.  Through  it  passed  the 
Assyrian  hordes  of  Chedorlaomer,  on  the  first  great  or- 
ganised expedition  recorded  in  history ;  the  type  and  the 
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precnrsor  of  all  those  invading  inroads  which,  from  the 
days  of  Tidal,  king  of  nations,  to  Saladin,  have  periodically 
ravaged  the  East. 

The  plain  around  is  now  as  desolate  as  the  old  city  of 
the  Amorites,  though  once  a  forest  of  palms.  Not  less 
deserted  of  their  fruitful  vines  are  the  slopes  above,  though 
the  old  terraces  remain  distinct,  from  the  foot  of  the  hills 
to  the  pass  above  the  fountain,  and  also  on  the  enclosing 
mountains  beyond.  The  **  cluster  of  camphire  in  the 
vineyards  of  Engedi  **  *  is  withered  and  gone.  Not  a 
palm  or  a  vine  remains ;  their  place  is  occupied  by  scat- 
tered acacia-trees,  a  tamarisk  {Tamfirix  tenui/oUus,  D.C.), 
the  nubk,  and  a  few  straggling  bushes,  with  here  and  there 
ihe  Calotropis  procera,  the  **  osher*'  of  the  Arabs. 

We  walked  on  to  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  saw  no 
trace  of  our  mules  or  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  who,  as  they 
were  mounted  and  had  taken  the  upper  and  regular  road, 
ought  to  have  arrived  long  before  us.  It  was  four  o'clock, 
and  we  had  been  scrambling  for  eight  hours,  hungry  and 
tired.  And  now  ensued  one  of  the  episodes  of  travel,  very 
amusing  to  recall,  but  often  by  no  means  so  pleasant  at 
the  time,  though  this  was  enjoyed  on  the  whole  very 
thoroughly  for  its  excitement  and  interest. 

We  wandered  for  some  time  about  the  stony,  thirsty 
tract,  lighted  by  a  glare  such  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this 
deep  clear  atmosphere,  and  wondered  at  the  scardiy  of 
animal  life  among  the  scattered  trees,  so  many  of  which 
were  strange  and  new  to  us,  but  especially  the  osher,  or 
Sodom  apples  (Caloiropis  procera,  R.  Br.)  with  its  cork- 
like, thick  and  light  bark,  wrinkled  and  furrowed,  its  huge 
glossy  leaves,  rounder  than  those  of  the  laurel,  and  almost 
as  large  as  the  foliage  of  the  caoutchouc  tree.  We  might 
have  taken  it  for  a  species  of  spurge  (euphorbia),  from 
the  abundance  of  acrid  milk  it  discharged  when  broken 
or  punctured,  but  M.  at  once  recognised  it  as  an  old 

*  Cant.  i.  U. 
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•egTiaJptapce  in  Nubia.  It  was  now  both  in  flower  and  froit. 
The  blossoms  were  like  those  of  some  species  of  caper, 
and  the  firnit  like  a  very  large  apple  in  shape  and  colour, 
golden  yellow,  and  soft  to  the  touch,  bat,  if  ripe,  crackling 
like  a  pofl'-ball  when  slightly  pressed,  and  containing  only 
a  long  thread  of  small  seeds  on  a  half  open  pod,  with  long 
silky  filaments,  which  the  Bedouins  prize  highly,  and  twist 
into  matches  for  their  firelocks.  On  its  leaves  we  gathered 
some  enormous  orthoptera,  the  females  of  which  had 
bodies  larger  than  a  Idcust,  but  black,  with  yellow  spots, 
and  with  red  wings. 

While  we  were  thus  occupied,  three  Arabs  with  their 
long  guns  came  down  the  hill  from  the  Ain  above. 
They  were  of  the  Rashayideh  tribe,  a  very  small  and  in- 
significant clan,  almost  stationary  near  Engedi,  aud  half 
feUahin,  cultivating  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  spring. 
Whether  it  was  their  fear  of  Abou  Dahuk,  or  the  fact 
that  we  were  four  to  three,  and  that  they  perhaps  held 
the  only  guns  of  their  camp,  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  molest  us,  and  only  demanded  backshish,  which  we 
promised  to  give  them  if  they  would  go  up  the  hill  and 
keep  a  look-out  to  tell  us  when  they  saw  the  mules 
i^proaching.  They  asked  us  if  we  were  the  same  Franghi 
who  had  once  been  there  with  boats  and  glasses,  and  had 
been  their  brothers;  referring,  of  course,  to  Lieutenant 
Lynch's  party,  who  were  the  only  Westerns  they  had 
ever  seen  there,  and  had  evidently  left  a  good  name  be- 
hind. Having  at  length  got  rid  of  our  visitors,  we  wan- 
dered about  till  dusk,  when  it  began  to  grow  chilly.  We 
set  about  collecting  some  dry  shrubs  and  branches  of 
zizyphus,  and  with  these  and  a  bundle  of  camel's  bones, 
the  hottest  of  fuel,  made  an  excellent  fire,  at  which  we  sat 
on  the  ground,  and  ate  two  pieces  of  brown  bread  and 
some  morsels  of  chocolate.  We  carefully  divided  our 
last  crusts,  for  we  were  ravenously  hungry.  One  hour, 
two,  passed,  but  no  tidings  of  the  mules,  or  of  any  of 
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our  party.  Ain  Jidy  was  immediately  behind  ob,  200 
feet  up  the  hill,  and  the  light  of  an  Arab  encampment 
glimmered  on  the  heights  above  it,  and  another  from  a 
cave  below  it.  About  eight  o'clock  we  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable,  especially  as  our  friendly  Bashayideh 
bad  warned  us  that  a  little  to  the  south  of  us,  close  to 
the  shore,  were  camped  some  Ta*amireh,  hostile  to  the 
Jehalin. 

We  held  a  council,  and  though  the  fire  was  beginning  to 
bum  well,  and  the  camePs  leg^ones  were  yielding  a 
delightful  glow,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  our  ex- 
posed position,  and  to  seek  some  snug  quarters  where — 
if  we  must  pass  the  night  untented  and  alone — no  hostile 
Bedouin  could  detect  us.  Besides,  if  they  could  take  us 
at  a  disadvantage,  we  could  not  rely  on  the  friendship  of 
the  Bashuyideh,  who  knew  exactly  our  strength  and  our 
weakness.  Having  heaped  up  all  the  firing  we  could 
collect,  to  deceive  any  watchful  foes,  and  having  put  a  note 
into  a  cleft  stick  on  the  top  of  a  smaU  cairn  hard  by,  to 
inform  any  of  our  party  who  might  arrive  in  search  of  us, 
that  we  had  gone  back  into  the  wady  northwards,  we 
cautiously  crawled  away  on  our  faces,  taking  care  to  put 
trees  between  ourselves  and  the  hills,  for  the  moon  was 
nearly  at  the  full,  and  cast  deep  shadows  on  the  ground. 
When,  after  crossing  the  plain  for  nearly  a  mile,  we 
reached  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Sudeir,  a  pale  light 
glimmered  up  the  glen,  and  we  crept  cautiously  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  but,  seeing  only  a  party  of  Arabs  sitting 
round  it,  we  stole  back  to  the  shore.  We  soon  found  a 
small,  rough  valley  running  down  to  the  shore,  which 
seemed  in  the  moonlight  to  have  caves  in  its  side,  and 
clambered  up  it,  till  we  found  some  ledges,  and  at  length 
one  into  which  we  could  squeeze  ourselves  horisumtaUy, 
with  the  overhanging  brow,  of  rather  a  loose  conglomerate, 
nearly  touching  our  faces.  A  sloping  cli£f  was  just  below 
us,  down  which  we  must  roll  if  we  should  incautiously 
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turn  in  our  sleep/  It  was  not  a  pleasant  bedroom,  but 
eertainly  a  safe  one,  as  all  the  Arabs  of  the  Ghor  might 
have  Bonght  us  in  vain.  The  moon  shone  brightly  over* 
head,  and  Orion  and  Sirius  travelled  leisorelj  (oh,  how 
leisurely  for  us  I )  to  the  westward.  We  solaced  our- 
selves,  under  the  pangs  of  hunger,  with  a  pipe,  reserving 
just  enough  tobacco  for  a  whiff  each  for  breakfast,  and 
then  joined  in  prayer  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  had  a 
'wisp  of  dried  grass  in  my  pocket,  collected  for  lighting  a 
fire,  and  found  it  most  useful  as  a  warm  pillow  instead  of 
a  stone.  After  lying  quiet  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  felt 
the  wind  beginning  to  sweep  veiy  coldly  into  our  shelf, 
and  started  to  reconnoitre.  We  crept  along  the  desolate 
shore  among  the  grim  naked  timbers  which  fringe  it,  and 
back  again  up  the  plain,  but  could  see  no  signs  of  our 
party.  Having  found  a  large  rock  under  which  there 
was  good  shelter,  we  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  Arabs 
and  make  a  fire  in  front  of  it ;  as  the  Bedouins,  if  there 
were  any  on  the  look-out,  must  have  been  by  this  time 
(past  midnight),  quite  ofif  our  scent.  We  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  collecting  firewood  from  the  shore,  when  we 
saw  in  the  moonlight  an  Arab  approaching,  followed  by 
three  others.  Snatching  up  my  gun,  I  c^ed  out  to  B. 
"  Take  your  gun,  there  are  only  four  of  them,"  and  went 
to  meet  them.  To  our  great  relief  we  found  it  was  a 
Bashayideh  guide  from  Engedi,  with  Giacomo,  U.  and  S. 
behind  him,  who  had  already  been  three  hours  out  in 
search  of  us.  The  light  we  had  noticed  in  the  Wady 
Sudeir  was,  after  all,  that  of  a  look-out  party  sent  after 
us ;  but,  as  our  friends  had  donned  the  Arab  abeyehs,  we 
had  not  recognised  them. 

It  seemed  that  Abou  Dahuk,  fearing  the  hostility  of  the 
Ta*amireh  tribe  on  the  heights,  was  afraid  to  trust  our 
baggage-mules  on  the  ordinary  road,  and  had  tried  a 
reported  donkey-track  nearer  the  shore.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  baggage  had  to   be  seven  times 
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unloaded,  one  horse  was  Berionsly  iigared,  some  of  the 
men  mnch  bruised,  and,  worse  than  all,  Georgio,  the 
cook,  had  fallen  into  a  hole,  with  my  monntain-barometer 
on  his  back,  and  smashed  it,  and  was  half  an  hour  before 
he  conld  be  extricated.  Finally,  the  whole  party  had 
come  to  a  dead  halt  on  the  shore,  three  miles  back, 
man  and  beast  completely  exhausted,  and,  worst  of  all, 
without  a  drop  of  water.  We  were  starving,  they  suf- 
fering from  thirst.  They  had  at  once  sent  oat  soontB 
who  had  fallen  in  with  the  Rashayideh,  visited  oior 
bivouac-fire,  and  were  returning,  after  a  weary  reeon* 
naissance.  We  at  once  started  back  together;  three 
rough  miles  over  rocks,  by  'moonlight,  seeming  a  trifle 
with  supper  in  prospect.  North  of  the  Ras  Mersed,  we 
came  upon  the  camp,  and  were  soon  eating  bread,  eheese» 
and  sardines ;  and  washing  them  down,  on  the  gravelly 
beach,  with  our  last  three  bottles  of  wine,  having  given  up 
to  our  exhausted  Moslem  attendants  the  little  water  €faj 
party  had  been  able  to  bring  back.  There  was  no  pitching 
of  tents — our  baggage,  which  lay  piled  on  the  shore,  was 
not  unpacked,  save  our  bedding — a  blue-burning,  snl- 
phurous  fire  was  kindled  from  the  driftwood,  and,  lying 
down  in  a  circle  round  it,  feet  inwards,  and  covered  with 
our  rugs,  we  were  soon  sound  asleep.  The  poor  beasts 
stood  mournfully  round,  refusing  their  parched  provender, 
and  without  a  drop  of  water  after  their  toilsome  day. 

After  a  comfortable,  but  only  too  short,  repose  by  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  we  were  roused  as  the  first  pale  bars  of 
light  penetrated  the  haze  over  the  eastern  mountains,  and, 
refreshed  by  our  slumbers  and  our  open  bivouac,  longed  in 
vain  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  draught  of  water.  The  nine 
strongest  mules  were  sent  on  at  once  to  Engedi,  with  very 
light  loads,  to  get  water,  and  to  give  them  a  chance  of 
getting  over  the  rough  headland  of  Ras  Mersed,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  baggage  for  a  second  trip.  We 
followed,  leading  our  horses  over  ground  hard  enough  fqr 
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a  climbing  footman — ^fit  only,  as  the  growling  Giacomo  re- 
marked, for  goats  and  Englishmen.  Bnt  our  sagacious 
beasts  were  persuaded,  after  a  little  reluctance,  to  step 
from  roek  to  rock,  and  get  through  a  pile  of  boulders 
which  no  horse  eTer  traversed  before,  and  such  as,  I  trust, 
r  shall  noTer  have  to  coax  a  horse  through  again.  Ulti- 
matelj,  by  dint  of  lifting  and  unloading,  all  our  baggage — 
even  the  great  boxes — ^were  got  past  the  point  with  few 
breakages.  Tents  were  soon  up,  and  coffee  boiling,  at  the 
edge  of  the  Wady  Sndeir. 

After  breakfast  we  climbed  up  to  the  Ain  Jidy,  where, 
on  the  hill-side,  a  warm,  pure  stream,  of  temperature  79® 
Fahr.,  gushes  forth  from  under  some  stones — a  sort  of 
borizontal  fissure  in  the  rocks — and,  spreading  itself  at 
onee  over  a  little  bed  of  gravelly  sand,  soon  turns  down 
the  hill,  and  nurtures  a  broad  ribbon  of  verdure,  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  sands  below.  It  was  full  of  shells,  all  very  diminu- 
tive of  their  kind — Neritina  jordaniy  Melanopsis  prarosa, 
M.  satdcyif  and  a  new  species  of  melania,  resembling  M. 
ttibercidosa  (3f.  rubripunctata,  Tristr.).  These  melanias 
were  all  buried  in  the  sand  ;  the  others,  of  course,  were 
on  the  surface.  We  also  found  fresh- water  crabs  luxuriat- 
ing in  its  warmth,  but  no  fishes.  Some  of  the  Rashayideh 
came  about  us,  and,  to  our  satisfaction,  set  us  down  at 
once  as  hakeem.  We  found  the  Jehalin  a  poor  exchange 
for  our  Jericho  friends,  and  much  inferior  in  intelligence 
»  and  zeal  to  these  despised  Rashayideh.  Throughout  the 
country,  there  seems  to  be  a  stamp  of  almost  nationality  in 
each  clan.  Kelt  and  Anglo-Saxon,  Gaul  and  Teuton,  are 
not  more  clearly  distinguishable  at  a  glance  than  some  of 
these  petty  tribes.  The  quick-witted  intelligence  of  the 
Rashayideh  won  upon  us,  and  tobacco-pouches  produced 
soon  made  us  good  friends.  We  sat  down  together  by  the 
warm  spring,  which  leaps  and  gambols  forth  like  a  kid 
(Ain  Jidy  is  **  Fountain  of  the  Kid  "),  and  began  to  ques- 
tion them  on  the  neighbourhood ;   while  they  examined 
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our  guns  with  delight,  and  our  revolvers  with  awe.  To 
them  percnssion-cap  and  revolver  were  alike  mysterions 
novelties.  While  sitting  in  friendly  intercourse,  a  long 
train  of  donkeys,  laden  with  salt,  came  up,  and  halted  to 
drink  of  the  spring  ;  and  were  soon  afterwards  followed  by 
their  armed  drivers,  about  a  dozen  very  suspicious-looking 
Ta'amireh,  who  had  been  to  Jebel  Usdum,  with  this  little 
caravan,  for  salt,  and  were  conveying  it  to  Bethlehem  for  sale. 

Our  Rashayideh  afterwards  took  us  to  visit  what  they 
called  the  tombs  of  the  Yehudi,  ancient  sepulchres,  pro- 
bably Jewish,  since  we  could  find  no  remains  indicative  of 
Roman  occupation.  In  the  best  of  these  tombs  there  was 
an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock, 
with  stone  coffins  for  the  bodies  lying  alongside  ;  and  the 
great  stone,  which  had  been  cut  to  fit  as  the  door,  lying  on 
the  ground ;  while  in  the  doorway  we  could  plainly  trace 
the  grooves  into  which  the  slab  had  fitted.  Everywhere 
through  this  barren  wilderness  were  the  traces  of  the  old 
terraces  where  once  grew  the  vines  of  Engedi. 

There  are,  in  the  heights  above,  abundance  of  wild 
goats  {Ibex  syriactis)  the  Beden  of  the  Arabs,  and  antelopes 
called  by  them  Bekk'r  el  Wash,  probably  the  Antelope 
addax,  but  the  pursuit  of  them,  except  by  a  chamois  hunter, 
would  be  as  vain  as  the  chase  of  Saul  and  his  8,000  chosen 
men  ''  when  they  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  wild  goats'*  on  these  same  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiv.). 

On  ascending  the  Wady  Sudeir  to  trace  its  source,  we  * 
soon  came  upon  a  fairy  grotto  of  vast  size  under  a  trickling 
waterfall,  with  a  great  flat  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  it, 
dripping  with  stalactites,  and  draped  with  maiden-hair 
fern.  Its  luxuriance  was  wonderful.  We  gathered  many 
tresses  of  its  fronds  a  yard  long,  and  yet  the  species  is 
identical  with  our  own.  The  sides  of  the  cliffs,  as  well  as 
the  edges  of  the  grotto,  were  clothed  with  great  fig-trees,  , 
hanging  about  and  springing  forth  in  every  direction, 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  just  now  budding  into 
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firnit.     lliGngled  with  these  were  occasional  boshes  of  retem 
{Genista  ratem^  Forsk.),  with  its  lovely  branches  of  pen- 
dent pink  blossoms  waving  their  sweet  perfume  all  around. 
To  reach  the  grotto  we  had  to  force  our  way  through  an 
almost  impenetrable  cane-brake,  with  bamboos  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  close  together.     No  pen  can  give 
an  adequate  description  of  the  beauties  of  this  hidden  grot, 
which  surpasses  anything  Claude  Lorraine  ever  dreamt. 
An  amphitheatre  in  a  deep  glen  where  the  sun  never 
penetrated,  with  a  warm  stream  perpetually  sprinkled  over 
a  vegetation  of  tropical  luxuriance,  where  the  foot  of  civi- 
lised man  for  ages  has  never  trod,  was  indeed  in  bewilder- 
ing contrast  with  all  else  around  these  desolate  shores. 
The  water  of  the  pool  was  deep,  but  of  wonderful  clearness, 
and  full  of  shells  (the  Melanopsis  prcsrosa),  the  largest 
specimens  we  ever  procured.     The  process  of  limestone- 
making  is  here  going  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  one 
half  of  a  tuft  of  maiden-hair  fern  or  of  cane  might  be  seen 
growing,  while  the  other  half  was  already  petrified.     The 
place  was  still  famed  for  its  palms  long  after  it  had  won  its 
early  name  of  Hazazon  Tamar  from  them  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Chedorlaomer,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny*  and  Josephus,  but  not  a  palm-tree  now  remains  ; 
yet  we  found  interesting  proof  of  its  former  abundance  in 
this  wady  in  great  masses  of  palm  leaves,  quite  perfect, 
beautifully  petrified,  and  entire  frpm  the  root  of  the  stem 
to  the  last  point  of  the  frond.     In  fact,  the  whole  wady  is 
faced  with  limestone,  a  mass  of  the  most  recent  petrifactions, 
and  some  of  the  caves  have  been  so  choked  up  with  stalac- 
tite that  they  have  become  simply  a  great  block  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime. 

When  with  our  hammers  we  had  broken  away  the  front 
of  the  cliff  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  reached  the 
original  rock,  we  found  large  beds  of  chalk  fossils,  of  the 
same  species  as  those  on  Mount  Carmel,  but  chiefly  the 

♦  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  ▼.  17. 
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grjrphaea  {Exogyra  densata,  Conr.),  which  Ljiich*s  party 
appear  to  have  fonnd  only  in  the  monntains  of  Moab  and 
the  Wady  Zerka  Main.  I  may  add  that  onr  collection  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sea  contains  every  species  which  oc- 
curred only  to  the  American  explorers  on  the  east  side ; 
and  thus  far  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  difference  in  the 
age  of  the  two  ranges. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  party  were  not  nnsnccessfoL     S. 
brought  in  several  specimens  of  the  striolatedbnnting  (Embe- 
riza  striolatay  Tem.),  an  old  Sahara  acquaintance  of  mine, 
and  fonnd  also  in  the  Nubian  desert,  but  which  has  never  yet 
been  noted  as  occurring  in  Asia.     The  little  desert  part- 
ridge (Caccabis  heiji)  was  very  abundant  and  tame  on  the 
lower  slopes,  the  hopping  thrush  was  in  little  flocks  among 
the  acacias,  a  few  bulbuls  frequented  the  rich  foliage  which 
fringed  the  fountain  of  the   Wady  Sudeir ;  many  little 
warblers — chiff-chaffs     and    black-headed     warblers — re- 
sorted to  the  rills,  or  hopped  among  the  retem  bushes ; 
in  short  we  found,  albeit  in  scant  numbers,  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  inhabitants  of  the  Jericho  Ghor.     The  various 
desert  wheatears  were  plentiful  on  the  higher  cliffs,  but 
the  characteristic  bird  of  the  place  was  the  pretty  little 
blackstart   (Pratincola  melanuTa^    Riipp.),   of  which  we 
could  have  obtained  any  number,  and  which  nowhere  else 
occurred  to  us  so  plentifully.     It  was  curious  among  the 
miscellaneous  produce  of  the  collecting  bags  to  find  that 
B.  had  obtained  a  solitary  lapwing,  our  English  species, 
which  had  certainly  wandered  out  of  his  latitude,  in  getting 
to  Engedi,  and  was  almost  destitute  of  flesh — well-nigh 
starved  to  death.     L.  had  been  tolerably  successful  in 
plants  and  insects.     One  butterfly,  a  species  belonging  to 
Nubia,  and  apparently  connected  with  the  osher  plant,  we 
never  found  elsewhere.     The  colocynth  plant  strewed  the 
lower  plain  with  its  pretty  but  dangerous  fruit,  and  the 
general  type  of  the  flora  told  of  a  drier  and  hotter  climate 
than  that  of  Jericho. 
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One  day,  in  exploring  the  Wady  Areyeh,  we  found  a 
perennial  stream  in  a  romantic  glen,  bat  not  a  deep  gorge 
like  Sndeir,  and  with  cane-brakes,  bnhrushes,  and  a  species 
of  willow  new  to  us,  whose  leaves  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  oleander,  growing  loxnriantly  to  some  size.  We  ob- 
tained a  single  specimen  of  a  new  bird,  a  species  of 
drymoBca,  or  long-tailed  warbler,  very  like  a  species  de- 
scribed by  me  from  the  Sahara  in  similar  localities,  Drym. 
Mtriaticeptf  and  which  is  described  in  Zool.  Proc.  as 
Drynueca  migedensis.  We  also  came  across  another  rich 
bed  of  fossil  gryphsaas,  similar  to  that  previously  visited, 
and  composed  of  Exogyra  densata,  Conr. 

Having  elimbed  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind  our 
camp,  we  found  the  relative  positions  of  Sobbeh,  the  Lisan, 
and  Jebel  Usdom  to  be  correctly  laid  down  only  in  Lynches 
map,  and  that  the  outline  of  the  coast  in  other  maps  is 
more  or  less  a  fancy  sketch.  Bare  as  are  these  barren 
slopes,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  lower  ones  covered 
by  the  remains  of  terraces,  some  quite  perfect,  where  once 
were  the  vineyards ;  and  above  them  largo  cisterns  built 
and  plastered  in  the  rock  side,  and  formerly  fed  by  neat 
little  aqneducts,  which  we  could  still  trace,  from  the  higher 
Boorces  of  the  Wady  Sudeir.  The  ascent  gave  us  a  fine 
illastration  of  the  mountain  range  which  encloses  the  sea 
east  and  west;  and  the  view  from  the  top  was  a  grand 
panoramai  showing  us  every  portion  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  looking  at  the  east  side  in  front,  and  the  western 
shores  beneath  our  feet.  All  was  stretched  out  as  in  a 
map.  Balaam,  when  he  looked  across  from  the  opposite 
heists,  and  gazed  at  the  nests  of  the  Kenites  in  the  rocks 
of  Engedi,  could  not  have  had  a  more  magnificent  prospect. 
The  sea  itself  looked  anything  but  dead.  There  were 
straiige  lines  of  foam  across  it  in  the  distance,  and  detached 
areas  covered  by  ripple-marks,  which  were  probably  caused 
by  local  wind-currents  down  some  of  the  opposite  wadys, 
but  which  at  first  had  almost  the  appearance  of  islands 
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Btodding  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  haze  of  the  heat 
overhung  the  baem  in  irregular  patches,  bnt  near  the  water, 
fonning  at  times  a  mirage  in  which  low  islandB  seemed 
most  distiiictly  marked,  ghttering  with  crystal  shores. 

The  Jordan  valley,  wide  and  flat,  conld  be  traced  till 
lost  in  the  haze  of  distance ;  the  Dnbroken,  even  line  of 
the  red  mountains  of  Uoab,  with  their  parallel  terraee- 
liues,  exactly  corresponding  with  those  on  this  side;  the 
bold  crest,  with  the  town  and  great  castle  of  Eerak,  clearly 
revealed  Ihroagh  the  glass,  with  all  its  recollections  of  the 


haughty  insolence  of  ite  Duke,  which  lost  the  Holy  Land 
to  our  fathers  in  the  last  Crusade ;  the  low  flat  plains  of 
the  peninsula,  scarcely  riaing  above  the  sea,  but  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  the  hump  of  a  white  descending  ridge. 
The  Ghor-es-Safieh  opens  beyond,  with  its  daik  green 
recesses,  fringed  to  the  northward  by  a  pale  green  ribbon, 
its  belt  of  reeds  and  open  glades ;  with  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  stretching  far  away  perhaps  to  Petra;  the  long 
mound-like  hill  of  Usdnm  blocking  np  the  sonth  end  of  the 
sea ;  the  nigged  peaks  of  Maaada  (Sebbeh)  to  tlie  right ; 
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and  an  expanse  of  round  bare  hills  rising  like  the  successive 
billows  of  an  ocean  behind  us,  and  just  concealing  Hebron 
&om  view — every  feature  is  stereotyped  in  the  memory. 
Man  was  absent ;  the  walls  of  Eerak  in  front,  and  two  of 
our  Arabs  engaged  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  a  wild  ibex  in  the 
distance  behind,  were  the  only  objects  to  remind  us  of  his 
existence. 

We  carefully  noted  the  barometric  measurements  of  the 
Tirious  terraces  and  heights  of  the  mountain  of  Shukif, 
v^iich  were  from  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea : — 

Crest  of  the  mountain,  1,992  feet. 

Fourth  terrace     .     .     1,654  feet,  crystalline  limestone. 

Second  terrace    .     .        665  feet,  hard  limestone. 

Alluvial  terrace   .     .        822  feet,  marl  on  limestone. 

Our  camp ....  69  feet,  on  the  plain. 

Barometer  at  sea  level,  81*75. 
The  dryness  of  Engedi  is  something  extraordinary.     The 
wet  and  dry  bulbs  of  our  thermometer  dififer  to  a  degree 
'  never  observed  elsewhere,  often  as  much  as  15^.     A  bird 
ehanned  in  the  morning  is  perfectly  stiff  and  hard  at  night, 
end  plants  dry  in  paper  in  a  single  day.     And  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  oppressively  hot.     The  maximum  thermometer 
in  the  shade  in  four  days  was  86^,  the  day  average  72^,  the 
miTiiTniiTn  at  night  as  low  as  45^.     But  we  all  felt  an 
indescribable  elasticity  and  capacity  for  physical  work. 
The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  depth  must  supply 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  one  felt  as  if  half 
a  breath  were  sufficient.     What  a  sanatorium  Engedi 
might  be  made,  if  it  were  only  accessible,  and  some  enter- 
prising speculator  were  to  set  up  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment!    Hot  water,  cold  water,  and  decidedly  salt-water 
baths,  all  supplied  by  nature  on  the  spot,  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  only  three  miles  ofif,  and  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  man  ever  enjoyed  in  an  atmosphere  where  half  a 
long  is  sufficient  for  respiration  I 

We  catechised  Abou  Dahuk  on  the  possibility  of  fording 
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from  Sebbeh  to  the  Lisan ;  but  thoagh  the  ford  has  been 
laid  down  on  his  authority  and  statement  to  Dr.  Bobinson, 
he  assured  us  he  had  only  crossed  it  once,  and  that,  when 
a  boy,  on  a  camel,  some  seventy  years  since,  and  that  the 
water  reached  far  above  the  camel's  back,  on  which  he  had 
to  stand,  holding  on  by  its  head,  and  that  for  horses  it  is 
impracticable.  It  seems  certain,  however,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Irby  and  Mangles,  that  when  they  passed  in  1818 
the  ford  was  used.  It  must  have  been  either  a  remarkably 
dry  season,  or  the  true  place  of  passage  has  been  lost  by 
the  present  generation. 

On  Sunday,  as  we  were  preparing  for  service,  an  Arab 
guard  came  in  with  an  ibex  he  had  killed  yesterday  in  the 
mountains,  the  true  wild  goat  of  Scripture.  But,  alas!  he 
brought  only  the  skinned  body  and  its  skin,  having  cut  ofif 
the  head,  and  horns,  and  the  legs,  and  thrown  them  away 
to  lighten  his  load.  When  we  expressed  our  disappoint- 
ment, he  asked  us  what  we  could  want  more,  when  we  had 
the  flesh  to  eat  and  the  skin  of  which  to  make  a  water- 
bottle,  and  intimated  his  very  decided  opinion  of  our  bad 
taste — our  '*  fantasia,*'  as  he  termed  it — ^in  appreciating 
the  venison  less  than  the  horns.  Sheikh  Hamzi  also 
arrived  from  Hebron  with  sheep  and  some  oil,  besides 
sundry  smaller  groceries,  so  that  our  l^der  was  replenished 
for  a  few  days. 

In  the  afternoon  I  enjoyed  a  few  delightful  hours  and  a 
reverie  with  my  books  in  the  fairy  grotto  up  the  Wady 
Sudeir,  where  one  can  imagine  David,  the  hunted  outlaw, 
often  retiring  from  the  rough  companionship  of  his  motley 
followers,  for  prayer  and  seclusion.  Here,  perchance, 
were  breathed  into  the  imagination  and  the  fiEmcy  of  the 
poet  king  many  of  those  striking  pictures  of  wild  and 
romantic  nature  with  which  his  Psalms  abound.  Perchance 
here,  too,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  have  breathed  into 
his  soul ;  perhaps  here,  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  medi- 
tative hours,  he  was  divinely  inspired  to  pour  forth  some 
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of  those  heayenly  ntterings,  which  reflect  that  Holj  Spirit's 
image  from  the  converted  soul,  and  are  the  yehicle  in  which 
the  Bpiritaal  longings  of  every  child  o^  God,  in  sorrow  or  in 
joy,  have  heen  carried  npwards  for  abont  8,000  years. 

I  could  not  bat  &ncy  that  there  were  many  local  alln- 
rions  in  Ps.  zliL  which  correspond  remarkably  with  the 
fintores  of  this  glen  and  the  surrounding  country.     Shut 
oat  from  the  tabernacle,  and  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  the 
Psalmist  longs  for  his  restoration  to  the  public  ordinances 
of  the  sanctuary,  **  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks," — as  the  antelope  or  ibex,  hunted  by  his  men 
above,  longed  for  the  streams  which  were  gushing  around 
him,  and  perhaps  was  timidly  stealing  forth  to  drink  in  the 
thicket  below.     And  as  the  sound  of  the  water  dashing 
down  the  rocks  in  the  narrow  gorge  above  strikes  on  his 
ear,  he  exclaims,  **  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of 
thy  waterspouts."     When  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  cliffs 
to  his  right,  those  barriers  which  were  a  wall  to  him  against 
his  enemies,  he  remembers  that  God  is  His  true  rock,  and 
resolves,  **  I  wiU  say  unto  God  my  rock.  Why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me?*'    It  is  true  that  this  psalm  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom  across 
Jordan,  and  that  the  expression,  ^*  from  the  land  of  Jordan, 
and  of  the  Hermonites  from  the  hill  Mizar,*'  strongly  sup- 
ports this  view.     Yet  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  still  in 
the  land  of  Jordan,  a  part  of  the  Ghor,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  Bashan.     Hermon  was  rather  to  the  north  of  Jordan 
than  across  it,  and  we  have  no  record  of  David  having 
visited  it ;  and  may  he  not  have  applied  the  expression  to 
the  range  of  lofty  mountains  generally,  perhaps  to  the 
Hermon-like  peak  behind  him,  and  Mizar  **  the  little  *'  to 
the  lesser  hills  below,  in  the  caves  of  which  he  was  secret- 
ing himself?    When  he  remembers  God  from  "  the  hill 
Mizar"    (T^)>   ™*y   ^®  ^^*  ^®   comparing  himself  to 
Lot  saved  among  those  very  mountains,  m  his  Zoar  ? 
For,  in  the  origmal,  '* Mizar'*  is  only  the  root  **Zoar** 
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with  the  prefix   a.      The  topographical  argunent  may 
have  weight  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other. 

Other  psakns  of  David  also  recall  the  associations  of 
this  spot,  snch  as  the  57th,  probably  uttered  here  when 
he  felt  his  soul  among  Hons,  like  the  lions  which  then 
inhabited  these  dense  brakes,  as  the  leopards  do  stiU. 
Still  more  the  18th  Psalm,  with  its  imagery  from  the 
mighty  rocks,  and  the  recollections  of  the  fate  of  Sodom, 
which  the  bitnmen,  and  the  solphor,  and  the  salt  of  that 
sea  would  suggest — "  the  dark  waters  *'  below,  and  the 
rent  *'  channels  **  of  the  old  world  waters  above^the  earth- 
quake, such  as  this  region  has  often  experienced,  dis- 
lodging the  bitumen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the 
sulphur  on  its  shore,  as  when  once  **  there  went  a  smoke 
out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  *' 
(Ps.  xviii.  2—16). 

We  walked  up  afterwards  to  some  ruins  close  to  the 
fountain  of  Engedi  proper,  which  appear  distinct  from  the 
traces  of  the  old  Jewish  city,  and  have  been  partly  a  mill 
and  partly  a  strong  keep,  or  watch-tower,  built,  probably, 
as  one  of  that  chain  of  posts,  whether  Saracenic  or  Cru- 
sading, which  can  be  traced  along  the  whole  route  frt)m 
the  Jordan,  round  by  the  south  to  Eerak.  Here  seems  to 
have  been  situated  the  village  of  Engedi,  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jerome.  The  view  from  the  fountain  g^ves  an 
impression  of  more  present  fertility  in  the  oasis  than  is 
conveyed  by  a  walk  across  it  in  its  wintry  desolation, 
before  the  anxiously-expected  rains ;  for  we  could  trace, 
almost  to  the  water's  edge,  the  large  patches  of  barley- 
stubble,  and  the  rough  boundaries  of  the  various  cucumbcff- 
plots  which  constitute  its  staple. 

The  camphire  of  Engedi,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Canticles,  we  identified  in  a  pretty  shrub,  with  bunches  of 
graceful  pink- white  blossoms,  which  was  already  in  flower 
in  some  sheltered  nooks,  and  called  El-Henna  by  the 
Arabs,  from  which  they  procure  the  Henna  dye — the 
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Lawsonia  alba  of  botanists.  We  also  observed  two  species 
of  acacia ;  the  most  common  being  the  Seyal  of  the  Arabs, 
from  which  gnm-arabic  is  obtained,  and  which,  from 
Engedi  soathwards,  occnrred  sparsely  in  all  the  wadys. 
It  does  not,  however,  bear  a  white  blossom,  as  a  recent 
traveller  in  these  parts  has  described  it,  having,  doubtless, 
confosed  it  from  memory  with  the  American  pseudo-acacia 
of  our  shrubberies ;  but,  with  its  dainty  hairy  tufts,  is 
like  all  its  congeners,  exactly  described  by  the  poet  by  its 
one  epithet,  **  the  yellow-haired  acacia." 

Georgio  delighted  in  supplying  us  with  a  true  Sunday 
dinner  of  ibex  venison,  which,  truth  to  say,  was  rather 
dry,  and  slightly  goaty  in  flavour;  and,  after  evening 
service,  we  all  turned  in  early,  preparatory  to  a  long  day 
at  Sebbeh.  We  remarked  two  brilliant  fires  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Lisan,  either  near  Mezraah  or  up  the 
Wady  Eerak,  which  we  took  to  be  signal  beacons,  con- 
nected with  the  war  on  the  other  side. 
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Ride  from  Engedito  Mamdar—SvdphurSpHr^t—WadgEliudtrtik-'WttU 
dry— Halt  under  Sebbeh —Ascent  to  the  Fortreee—IU  Height— lU 
Tragical  History  —  Access  —  Roman  CoMsemay — Deecription  of  the 
Ruins — Chapel— Crusading  Remains — Cisterns — Magn^fieemt  View — 
Roman  Camps — Roman  Camp — Capture  of  Htex — Wady  Um  Bagkhei 
— Water — Lovely  Glen — Ruins— De  Saulc^s  TTiamara — Salt  Springs 
—  Camp  Zuwtirah  —  Plants  —  Jebel  Usdum  —  Mountain  of  Salt  — 
Difficulty  of  Ascent  — Extent  of  the  Rock  Salt  Ridge  ^Theory— 
Geological  Speculations — Similarity  to  the  Sahara — Destruction  of 
Sodom, 

At  length  we  mnBt  leave  Engedi  for  the  south.  Our  route 
was  by  the  high  road  used,  not  for  commerce,  but  by 
marauding  parties  from  the  south  and  east,  since  the  time 
when  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  marched  against 
El  Paran.  It  was  a  dreary,  desolate,  hungry  ride,  more 
truly  reaching  the  popular  notions  of  the  Dead  Sea  than 
anything  we  had  yet  met  with.  Ail  around  us  was  utterly 
lifeless  and  brown,  with  the  cliffs  and  mountains  glaring 
red  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  soft  alluvium  below  dazzh'ng 
our  eyes  by  its  whiteness. 

About  an  hour  south  of  Engedi,  just  half  an  hour  be- 
fore reaching  the  Wady  Ehuderah,  we  were  attracted  by  a 
powerful  sulphurous  odour,  and  by  the  yellow  coating  of 
the  rocks  and  pebbles  on  the  shore.  The  water  bubbled 
through  the  gravel  at  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  when 
we  scooped  holes  we  found  it  black  and  foetid,  the  tem- 
perature 88^  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  of  the  lake  at  the 
spot  62^.  On  proceeding  a  little  farther,  the  smell  was 
yet  stronger ;  and  on  digging  six  inches  from  the  water, 
the  black  liquid  bubbled  up  at  a  temperature  of  98^  Fahr., 
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while  the  sea,  quite  warm  from  the  spring,  had  increased 
to  72°.  This  temperature  continaed  for  a  space  of  fifty 
yards.  The  principal  part  of  the  supply  must  evidently 
he  forced  up  under  the  sea  at  this  spot,  and  higher  up  we 
coold  find  no  traces  of  sulphurous  or  other  water  at  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  The  exhalations  of  these  springs  seem 
abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  crusts  of  sulphur 
found  on  the  shore.  The  large  supply  issued  directly 
under  Ras  Khuderah.  We  could  find  no  trace  of  the 
Birket  (or  pool)  Ehalil,  marked  by  Van  de  Yelde. 

The  plain  along  which  we  rode  during  the  greater  part 
of  our  day's  journey  was  from  150  to  250  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  acacia  or 
tamarisk  tree,  very  stunted,  in  the  dry  watercourses,  and 
▼aried  in  width  from  one  and  a-half  to  three  miles.  It 
pushes  forward  from  the  straight  range  of  mountains 
which  rise  immediately  behind  it,  like  four  great  rows  of 
eroded  terraces  one  above  the  other,  and  heaps  of  debris 
forming  a  slope  at  the  foot  of  each.  Nearer  the  edge  of 
the  sea  we  could  occasionally  trace  three  or  four  terraces, 
like  tidal  marks,  as  if  very  recently  left,  which  had  washed 
into  the  post-tertiary  marl,  and  left  their  marks  at  heights 
varying  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  feet  above  the  actual 
water-line.  These  were  the  most  recent  symptoms  of  a 
very  modem  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  lake  which 
we  had  observed,  and  we  carefully  collected  specimens  of 
the  soft  and  crumbling  sediment  at  difierent  depths. 

In  the  rocks  higher  up  we  came  upon  the  same  fossils 
as  at  Ain  Jidy,  and  we  crossed  several  of  M.  de  Saulcy's 
lava  torrents  with  volcanic  balls,  which  turned  out  to  be 
crystalline  limestones,  with  much  black  flint,  often  studded 
with  nodules  and  lumps  coated  with  oxide  of  iron.  South 
of  the  Wady  Khalil  we  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Wady 
Makheras,  not  marked  in  the  maps.  In  front  of  this 
ravine  we  were  standing  due  west  of  the  north  point  of 
the  Lisan,  and  a  section  of  the  Moab  hills  was  finely 
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exposed  np  the  Wady  Eerak.  So  far  as  we  could  use  the 
clinometer  by  the  help  of  the  eye,  we  traced  very  clearly 
the  dip  of  the  stratification  to  be  8-5^  towards  S^.  If 
this  observation  be  correct,  it  is  a  very  interesting  fsict, 
the  same  inclination  having  been  noted  near  Marsaba,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sea,  and  seeming  to  denote  the  dis- 
turbance of  this  lower  formation  prior  to  the  erosion  or 
elevation  which  formed  the  Ghor. 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  reached  the  foot  of  Sebbeh 
(Masada),  and  halted.  Our  guides  had  fully  reckoned  on 
finding  a  supply  of  water  in  the  Wady  Seyal,  the  last  but 
one  before  reaching  Sebbeh,  but  the  pools  and  wells  were 
alike  dry.  Our  whole  store  consisted  of  two  goatskins 
full,  brought  from  Ain  Jidy.  This  was  a  blow  to  all  oar 
plans,  for  we  had  intended  to  spend  two  days  at  Sebbeh 
for  explorations,  and  there  were  many  questions  of  interest 
to  be  solved  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  with  our  caravan 
we  must  move  at  once  to  water.  We  may  have  felt  vecy 
angry  with  our  Arabs,  who  ought  to  know,  but  had  been 
too  lazy  to  ascertain,  the  state  of  the  wells  beforehand, 
but  wrath  would  have  been  an  useless  expenditure  of 
energy ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  had  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  B.  promptly  got  out  his  photographic  appa- 
ratus, which  was  shouldered  by  an  Arab,  and  at  once  we 
commenced  the  ascent  to  the  fortress  of  Masada.  Some 
of  our  Bedouin  had  already  been  despatched  np  the 
adjacent  wady  Nemriyeh  with  goatskins  to  search  for  rain- 
pools,  and  very  determinedly  we  told  the  thirsty  party 
that  we  must  remain  here,  water  or  no  water,  until  next 
morning. 

The  difficulty  of  the  ascent  to  the  fortress  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  writers.  An  English  lady 
could  accomplish  it  easily,  and  there  is  nothing  perilous 
or  trying  beyond  what  is  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  rocky 
mountain  paths  of  the  country.  We  lefk  the  camp  and 
mounted  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine,  which  isolates 
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the  citadel  to  the  Bootb  of  it ;  uid  then,  getting  on  to  the 
west  side  of  the  moantaiii  aoroBs  a  narrow  ravine,  clam- 
bered by  an  easy  zigzag  to  the  top,  while  our  attendant 
ttnled  ftfter  ns  with  the  camera  on  his  back.  In  this  we 
were  assisted  by  the  enormone  canseway,  or  rather  em- 
bankment, thrown  up  by  Flavins  SUva  in  the  celebrated 
siege.  The  whole  ascent  occupied  forty-eight  minnteB  of 
Tflry   hard  waUdng.      Once  on  the   top,  we  were  richly 


repaid  by  a  view,  the  most  grand  in  its  stenmess  an^ 
desolate  magnificence  I  ever  beheld.  A  solitary  imperial 
eagle  was  soaring  close  above  na,  and  a  Lanner  &leon  was 
pniBoing  a  small  flock  of  rock-pigeons,  while  a  few  rock- 
martina  {Cotylt  paliutria,  Biipp.)  darted  past  ns,  and 
swept  round  the  comer  of  the  cliff.  These  were  the  only 
ngns  of  life  on  this  monntaln  of  rocks,  sharp,  angnlar, 
and  bare,  withoat  a  green  blade  or  leaf  from  its  foot  to  its 
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crest,  except  a  few  stanted  salsolas.  Yet  even  among 
them  I  fomid,  in  great  numbers,  a  new  species  of  snail 
{Helix  masada,  Tristr.),  something  Uke  a  dwarfed  and 
stanted  H,  cassariefuis^  bat  with  a  deeply- striated  shell» 
hidden  ander  the  stones  and  in  the  fissares. 

We  measured  the  height  of  the  peak  barometrically,  and 
found  it  exactly  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  is  very  much  higher  than  the  usual  computa- 
tion, which  gives  it  as  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  But  as 
we  found  our  observations  of  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff  from  the  sea-level  (554  feet)  almost  exactly  to  co- 
incide  with  those  of  Poole  (568  feet),  I  feel  disposed  to 
confide  in  the  accuracy  of  our  observations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  detail,  though  we  may  for 
a  moment  recall,  the  tragical  history  of  Masada,  the 
last  refoge  of  Jewish  independence,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  fortress,  which  had  been 
built  by  Jonathan  MaccabsBus,  in  the  second  century  b.o., 
was  strengthened  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Great,  as 
a  last  place  of  refuge,  should  he  ever  require  it,  either 
from  his  own  subjects  or  from  Rome.  On  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Eliezer  and  a  band  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
of  the  so-called  Sicarii  seized  Masada,  which  was  abun- 
dantly stored  with  provisions  and  arms,  and,  from  its 
position,  as  impregnable  a  fortress  as  could  exist  against 
the  military  appliances  of  the  period.  Flavins  Silva  was 
despatched  with  a  Roman  force  to  subdue  it.  After  a  long 
siege,  a  stupendous  causeway  was  erected  against  the 
western,  the  only  approachable,  side,  and  the  walls  bat- 
tered into  a  breach.  This  was  repaired  by  the  erection  of 
a  framework  of  massive  and  more  elastic  material,  which 
the  Romans  at  length  succeeded  in  igniting.  When  en- 
tering on  the  following  morning,  prepared  for  8  final 
attack)  they  found  Herod's  palace  blazing  in  ruin,  and 
apparently  not  a  human  being  left  alive,  till  an  old  woman 
emerged  from  a  vault,  and  told  the  tale  of  horror,  how  two 
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women  and  five  children  were  the  sole  snrviYors  of  nine 
hundred  and  sixiy-seyen  persons,  who,  rather  than  sub- 
mit, had  fbrst  slain  their  own  wives  and  children,  and 
then  drawn  lots  to  decide  who  should  be  the  executioners 
of  their  brethren ;  until  the  last  who  remained,  after 
despatching  his  brother-executioners,  set  fire  to  their 
gathered  treasures,  and,  having  examined  the  prostrate 
multitude  to  see  that  not  one  breathed,  fell  on  his  own 
sword, — the  last,  as  he  thought,  of  the  garrison  of  Masada. 
The  two  women  and  their  children  had  concealed  them- 
selves, and  escaped  alone  to  tell  the  tale.  The  tragedy 
IB  recounted  at  great  length  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  viii. 
8,  9).  From  that  date  the  name  of  Masada  disappeared 
from  history,  until  Dr.  Bobinson,  viewing  Sebbeh  through 
his  telescope,  from  the  shore  of  Engedi,  conjecturally 
identified  it  with  Masada  ;  and  four  years  later  (in  1842), 
Messrs.  Tipping  and  Wolcott  explored  its  ruins. 

Josephus  describes  the  only  two  modes  of  access  to  this 
citadel ;  one  by  a  pathway  hewn  in  the  eastern  face  of  the 
cliff,  and  winding  along  its  front  with  most  perilous  turns 
at  a  dizzy  height,  called,  from  its  shape,  '*  The  Serpent ;  ** 
the  other,  more  accessible,  on  the  west.  It  seems  that 
some  foreign  writers,  in  describing  their  ascent,  must 
first  have  read  the  description  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  the  western  instead 
of  the  eastern  approach.  The  traces  of  this  we  could 
easily  make  out  at  intervals,  but  the  pathway  itself  is  com- 
pletely broken  away ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  for  many 
ages,  no  imwinged  creature  has  ever  reached  the  fort  from 
the  east.  On  the  west  side,  by  which  wc  ascended,  the 
enormous  causeway  of  the  Roman  general  remains  as  intact 
as  when  he  moimted  by  it  to  the  walls,  and  without  its  aid 
the  scaling  of  the  fort  would  be  indeed  a  breakneck  under- 
taking. The  causeway  is  of  so  stupendous  a  character, 
that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  realise  that  it  was  an  artificial 
mound,  hastily  thrown  up.     Here  we  could  at  once  recog- 
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nise  the  spur  of  the  rock,  called  hj  Josephas  '*  the  White 
Promontory/*  and  first  seized  by  Silva,  as  the  **  basi$  of 
his  attack.'* 

When  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  causeway,  we  had 
a  little  hard  climbing  to  the  edge  of  the  crest,  and  over 
some  half-ruined  walls,  till  we  found  ourselves  in  Masada. 
It  is  a  flat  platform,  on  the  summit  of  a  peak,  isolated  by 
tremendous  chasms  on  all  sides,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
widest  at  the  southern  extremity.  At  the  north  end  it 
tapers  to  a  promontory,  only  thirty-two  3rards  wide. 
Here  was  placed  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortification. 
About  seventy  feet  below  (so  far  as  we  conld  judge), 
on  a  slight  projecting  ledge,  was  built  up  a  strong  circular 
fort,  with  double  walls,  and  a  hollow  space  of  four  feet 
between  them.  These  walls  were  perfect ;  but  we  found  it 
impossible,  without  ropes,  to  descend  to  them,  though  we 
got  down  to  within  twenty  feet,  and  saw  several  windows, 
or  loopholes,  in  the  solid  rock,  which  we  could  not  reach, 
but  which  told  us  plainly  of  vast  subterranean  vaults  yet 
remaining  to  be  explored.  A  lanner  falcon  was  quietly 
perched  at  the  point,  and  calmly  watched  our  ine£fectual 
attempts.  About  thirty  or  forty  feet  lower  still,  the  rock 
runs  out  into  a  fine  point,  and  on  this  were  the  ruins  of 
another  fort,  quadrangular,  and  which  had  once  reached 
up,  as  we  could  see  by  the  fragments  of  masonry,  to  the 
base  of  the  round  bastion  above.  Below  this  the  pre- 
cipice was  sheer  for  a  thousand  feet.  It  was  difficult 
to  conceive  for  what  strategic  purpose  these  ramparts 
could  have  been  occupied,  at  such  enormous  cost  of  labour, 
since  they  must  have  been  wholly  untenable  when  the  city 
was  captured. 

As  I  sat  astride  a  projecting  rock  on  the  north  peak,  I 
could  look  down  from  my  giddy  height,  1,500  feet,  on 
both  sides  and  in  front;  and  yet  so  clear  was  the  at- 
mosphere, and  so  extraordinary  its  power  of  conveying 
sound,    that   I   could   carry   on   conversation   with   my 
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friends  in  the  camp  below,  and  compare  barometers  and 
observations. 

The  total  length  of  the  platform  we  made  620  paces,  and 
its  width  from  east  to  west  at  the  greatest  breadth  210 
paces.  This  measurement  is  exclusive  of  a  great  space  of 
broken  irregular  ground  at  the  southern  extremity.  The 
whole  of  the  platform  was  enclosed  by  a  wall  rising  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  affording  no  foothold  outside  it, 
and  which  is  everywhere  partially,  but  nowhere  entirely, 
mined.  Several  loopholed  windows,  with  pointed  tops, 
remained  entire,  through  which  we  could  gaze  out  on  the 
wondrous  expanse  eastward. 

Across  the  north  end,  impaediately  above  the  circular 
fort,  is  a  strong  wall  of  rough  masonry,  south  of  which  the 
platform  rapidly  widens;  and  from  this  wall,  at  right 
angles,  run  twenty-one  parallel  walls,  or  heaps  of  rough 
masonry,  for  the  most  part  thrown  down  into  ridges,  and 
frequently  intersected  by  a  diagonal  network  of  other 
walls,  not,  however,  continued  in  straight  lines  right  across. 
These  parallel  heaps  are  five  yards  apart,  and  extend  out 
thirty  paces  to  the  south.  To  the  west  of  them  is  a  strong 
outer  wall,  where  the  platform  expands,  while  the  north 
and  east  faces  are  a  terrific  precipice.  What  this  extra- 
ordinary accumulation  of  masonry  may  have  been,  unless 
constructed  as  a  breastwork  for  the  last  desperate  defence 
foot  by  foot,  I  do  not  presume  to  conjecture. 

To  the  west  of  them,  in  the  open  space,  is  a  large 
plastered  cistern,  or  reservoir,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  now 
dry,  about  twenty-six  feet  square  and  twenty  feet  deep. 
Eighty-five  yards  further  south  is  another  large  reservoir, 
sunk  in  the  rocky  platform  ;  and  forty  yards  further  again, 
in  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  stands  an  isolated  building,  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  other  part  of  the 
fortress,  and.  which  in  any  other  place  would  be  un- 
hesitatingly put  down  as  a  Byzantine  church  or  chapel.  It 
measures  eighteen  yards  from  north  to  south,  and  sixteen 
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from  east  to  west.  The  west  porch  is  five  yards  square, 
the  nave  ten  and  a -half  yards,  with  a  semicircular  apse 
and  a  circular  arched  light  at  the  east  end,  and  is  all 
very  neatly  plastered  with  fine  cement,  and  flat  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  pottery  in  mosaic  patterns.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a  marble  mosaic  pavement.  On  the 
north  side,  high  np  in  the  wall,  are  two  small  lights  ;  and 
on  the  south  side  a  semicircular  recess,  not  a  porch.  The 
whole   place   reminded   us   somewhat  of  the  shape  and 
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arrangement  of  the  Samaritan  synagogue  at  Nablous.  Bid 
we  not  know  that  Masada  has  no  history  after  its  capture 
by  Silva,  this  chapel  would  certainly  have  been  set  down 
as  a  Crusading  ruin. 

Indeed,  I  should  feel  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  not- 
withstanding the  silence  of  chroniclers,  that  the  hill  had 
been  seized  upon  and  occupied  by  those  indefatigable  con< 
structors.     They  held  Kerak  as  a  very  important  post, 
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dieir  frontier  towards  Arabia.  The;  took  care  to  keep  up 
tbeir  communications  with  it.  The  only  accees  to  Kerak 
from  Jernealem  was  ronnd  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  road  mnat  have  paaaed  along  the  shore  below* 
In  several  of  the  wadys  we  can  trace  their  fortresses,  in 
one  continnons  chain  oiposts,  as  in  the  Wadj  Um  Bagkhek, 
Zaweirah,  and  the  Bafieh ;  bnt  of  none  of  these  is  there 
my  record.  It  is  scarcely  possible  they  should  have  over- 
looked so  conspicnooe  and  commanding  a  position  as  Sob- 
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beh,  where  they  woold  find  materiate,  cisterns,  and  eome 
considerable  fortifications  ready  to  their  band,  and  where  a 
mere  handful  of  men  could  maintain  themselves  against 
Arabs  for  months. 

This  conjecture  is  deepened  into  conviction,  when,  after 
Iwnng  this  chapel,  and  passing  fifty-eight  yards  to  the 
west  of  it,  immediately  above  the  canseway  by  which  we 
had  entered,  we  revisit  the  archway  which  M.  de  Saulcy 
has  described,  standing  alone,  pointed  on  one  side,  and 
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round  on  the  other.  Of  this  B.  obtained  two  good  photo- 
graphs. The  annexed  engraving  from  one  of  these  soffi- 
ciently  explains  the  character  of  this  gateway,  which  is  of 
better  and  more  modem-looking  masonry  than  any  other 
part  of  the  ruinsf  except  the  chapel.  It  stands  on  a  part 
of  the  ledge  on  the  west,  which  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  northern  fortifications.  The  photograph  shows  clearly 
the  marks  and  figures,  like  Greek  letters  and  planetary 
signs,  spoken  of  by  M.  de  Saolcy.  They  are  merely  Arab 
tribe-marks,  and  some  of  them  almost  as  little  weather- 
worn as  the  names  of  an  English  party  who  had  visited 
the  place  last  year,  and  had  scratched  their  record  on 
the  inside  of  the  arch.  Some  Arab  in  search  of  Beden 
had  been  amusing  his  leisure  by  repeating  the  old 
marks. 

Just  north  and  west  of  this  gateway  is  a  long  line  of 
ruins,  probably  of  Herod*s  palace,  with  many  rooms, 
corridors,  and  chambers,  and  many  crypts  entire.  The 
edifice  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  but  we  could 
see  no  traces  of  the  general  splendour,  nor  yet  of  the 
porticoes  which  Josephus  describes.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  fragments  of  pillars.  But  the  whole  has  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  barrack  than  a  palace ;  and,  if  our  con- 
jecture of  a  Crusading  occupation  be  correct,  it  was  pro- 
bably a  building  erected  out  of  the  old  material  for  the 
shelter  of  the  garrison. 

For  120  yards  south  of  the  archway  extend  some  dilapi- 
dated walls,  and  140  paces  further  still  is  an  isolated  ruin, 
of  very  peculiar  workmanship,  evidenUy  much  older  than 
the  arch  or  the  buildings  at  the  north-west.  It  has  no 
traces  of  plaster  in  the  inside,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
stone,  on  the  inner  face,  a  square  pigeon-hole  is  cut  out. 

For  168  paces  further,  the  ruined  city  extends  to  the 
southward,  and  ends,  at  length,  over  a  tremendous  gorge, 
at  the  edge  of  which,  a  little  way  down,  we  clambered  into 
a  great  plastered  cistern,  now  dry,  perhaps  thirty  feet  deep, 
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into  which  cayem  little  cemented  channels  had  once  con- 
veyed water  from  the  sorface  of  the  rock.  The  plaster  was 
white,  smooth,  and  perfect,  and  a  complete  set  of  steps 
remains  inside,  which  were  used  for  reaching  the  water 
when  low.  Water  had  recently  heen  in  the  bottom,  which 
contained  a  thin  deposit  of  mud  and  dnst,  and  was  well 
paddled  all  over  by  recent  footprints  of  the  ibex. 

Above  this  we  made  use  of  some  notches  and  hand-holes, 
which  had  evidently  been  cut  by  recent  explorers,  and 
climbed  into  a  low  cavern  just  above  this  cistern,  to  which 
it  opened  by  a  fissure  near  the  top.  It  was  a  natural  cave, 
artificially  enlarged,  and  a  window  hewn  in  the  rock  looked 
out  on  the  opposite  face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Hafaf. 
To  the  east  of  these  reservoirs  were  the  remains  of  other 
ruined  cisterns,  all  of  them  like  the  great  cistern  in  the 
fitce  of  the  cliff,  and  outside  the  wall  of  circumvallation. 

Returning  again,  we  found  many  ruins  clustered  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  platform,  and  extending  in  line 
along  the  east  face,  as  though  the  garrison  had  lived  under 
the  walls,  and  the  whole  of  the  centre  space  had  been 
reserved  for  cultivation  and  for  the  two  public  buildings 
which  remain.  We  again  carefully  examined  the  second 
rain,  whose  walls  are  honeycombed  outside,  but  could  not 
conjecture  its  use,  nor  had  we  elsewhere  observed  a  build- 
ing of  similar  workmanship.  I  may  mention  that  many  of 
the  walls  are  built  with  little  or  no  mortar,  and  with  small 
stones  and  rubble  filling  in  the  interstices  of  the  courses. 

Looking  down  from  the  top,  the  whole  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  spread  out  as  in  a  map,  with  the  low-lying  Lisan, 
Eerak,  Mezraah,  and  the  Ghor  es  Safieh  distinct  in  the 
distance.  It  was  a  picture  of  stem  grandeur  and  desolate 
magnificence,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world.  All  round 
at  oar  feet  we  could  trace  the  wall  of  circumvallation  by 
which  the  Romans  hopelessly  enclosed  the  devoted  garri- 
son. In  the  plain  to  the  east  beneath  us,  and  on  the 
opposite  slopes  to  the  west  were  the  Roman  camps,  with 
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their  ontlines  and  walls  as  distinct  as  on  the  day  when  they 
were  left,  one  large  and  two  smaller  square  camps  on  the 
plain  eastwards,  and  a  long  series  of  encampments  on  the 
slopes  facing  us  westward.  Apparently  not  a  stone  had  heen 
removed.  Built  vdthout  mortar  they  had  fallen  from  walls 
to  sharp  ridges,  but  all  in  gentle,  though  desolate  decay. 
The  Praetorian,  Decuman,  and  other  gateways,  the  Pneto- 
rium,   Via  Principalis,  and  all  the  details  of  a  Boman 
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camp,  were  here  sketched  out  as  plainly  as  on  the  plates  of 
a  classical  dictionary. 

On  our  return  to  camp  we  found  that  S.,  who  had  re- 
mained bolow,  had  obtained  at  length  a  specimen  of  the 
fan -tailed  deeert  raven  (Corvus  affinis),  and  had  rescued 
from  the  talons  of  a  lanner  the  remains  of  a  pochard  daek 
taken  on  the  Dead  Sea.  As  we  descended  we  observed 
various  windows  and  loopholes,  or  apertDiee»  in  the  eUff- 
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side,  showing  that  the  whole  fortress  rnnst  have  been  well 
sapplicd  with  vaults  now  inaccessible. 

We  made  an  early  start  next  day.  I  had  a  run  down  to 
the  sea  through  a  labyrinth  of  nullahs,  dry  wadjs,  and 
barren  salt  hills,  which  baffle  description,  almost  as  much 
as  they  did  my  efforts  to  thread  them.  Bat  it  was  im- 
portant to  ascertain  our  barometric  levels,  and  nnless  by 
actual  experiment,  we  should  have  had  little  idea  that  the 
base  of  Scbbeh  was  no  less  than  554  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

Again  and  again  the  question  recurred  without  solution, 
how  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Masada  could  ever  fill 
their  cisterns,  and,  above  all,  whence  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers  could  have  obtained  their  supplies.  There  surely 
must  have  been,  even  since  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  rainfall  of  these  regions.  In 
taking  leave  of  Sebbeh,  we  must  not  forget  the  very  strong 
similarity  in  position  and  architectural  arrangement  between 
it  and  the  castle  of  Kulat-el-Kum  in  the  north,  though  this 
latter  is  on  a  small  scale.  An  inspection  of  the  two  must 
strengthen  the  impression  that  el-Kum  is  also  originally  a 
Jewish  fortress  adapted  by  the  Crusaders. 

By  eight  o'clock  all  were  off,  and  we  rode  through  the 
old  Roman  camps.  It  is  here  that  we  can  best  realise  the 
truly  terrible  barrenness  of  this  shore.  Elsewhere  the 
desolation  is  comparatively  partial,  here  it  reigns  supreme. 
The  two  miles  of  rugged  slope  that  lay  between  our  path 
and  the  sea  are  difficult  to  describe.  They  are  formed  of 
a  soft  white  and  very  salt  deposit,  torn  and  furrowed  by 
winter  torrents  in  every  direction,  which  have  left  fantastic 
ruins  and  castles  of  olden  shape,  flat-topped  mamelons, 
calms,  and  every  imaginable  form  into  which  a  wild  &ncy 
could  have  moulded  matter,  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  north 
and  south,  before  and  behind  us. 

When  wo  reached  the  Wady  Hafaf,  we  found  in  its  bed 
many  seyuls  (acacia),  gnarled  old  trees  sunk  in  the  depres- 
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sion,  and  never  rising  above  its  top,  bat  no  trace  of  water. 
Here  we  turned  down  to  the  shore,  which  we  followed 
for  about  two  hoars.  It  differed  in  character  from  that 
farther  north.  There  was  not  so  much  drift-wood  to 
mark  the  reach  of  the  lake  in  spring,  and  when  the  old 
terraces  sink  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  beach  is  merely 
soft  shale,  scarcely  disintegrated.  In  other  places  it  is  a 
very  fine  deep  shingle,  with  no  large  rounded  pebbles,  but 
small  flat  gravel  and  angular  flints,  all  very  flne.  In  fact, 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  shallow  south  portion  of  the 
lake,  or  backwater,  the  action  of  the  sea  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  north  of  the  peninsula.  Yot  there  must 
be  a  considerable  current,  for  while  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  was  75°,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  the  shallow 
part,  marked  as  a  ford  in  the  maps,  was  only  58°.  There 
were  several  birds,  ducks,  and  grebes,  swimming  about,  as 
if  feeding,  and  swallows  skimming  on  the  surface  in  pur- 
loit  of  the  myriads  of  water-flies  and  mosquitoes,  which 
danced  over  it.  In  several  shallow  lagoons  the  bottom 
was  well  paddled  by  the  footprints  of  the  black  storks, 
which  we  had  seen  in  the  distance,  and  which  had  evidently 
been  searching  for  a  scanty  breakfast  in  the  early  morning. 
At  the  depth  of  two  feet,  several  yards  in,  we  found  crys- 
tals of  salt  formed  in  a  thick  crust  at  the  bottom,  and  of 
coarse  not  a  trace  of  any  shells. 

At  Jebel  Hatrura,  the  path  climbs  up  a  low  projecting 
headland,  and  on  the  summit  we  found  an  Arab  shouting 
and  signalling  to  us.  He  was  one  of  our  guard,  who  had 
been  for  two  days  on  the  look-out,  to  watch  that  the  coasts 
were  dear,  that  there  were  no  raiders  from  the  other  side, 
nor  any  hostile  or  suspicious  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
an  employment  which  generaUy  occupied  more  than  a 
dozen  of  our  household  troops.  He  had  well  employed  his 
leisure  in  shooting  a  flne  ibex,  with  which  he  was  encum- 
bered, and  which  B — t  soon  threw  in  triumph  across  his 
saddle.  I  bargained  for  the  horns  and  skin  for  a  sovereign. 
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and  all  the  party  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  two  days' 
dinner  off  venison,  no  trifling  matter  in  the  state  of  onr 
lardor,  and  with  all  oar  stock  of  eggs  broken  by  the  fisdl  of 
a  runaway  mule. 

On  the  hills  we  passed  considerable  quantities  of  a  veiy 
beautiful  siliceous  stone,  which  occurred  in  small  irregular 
putches,  and  which  we  took  to  be  Oriental  onyx.  It 
wuH  evident  that  the  Jehulin  set  some  value  upon  it; 
but  unfortuuatoly  our  specimens  were  lost  during  the 
mnroh. 

About  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Uiu  Hagkhek,  and  turned  up  it  in  search  of  water.  We 
8i>on  found  a  little  trickling  rill  of  sweet  water,  lost  at  in- 
tervals in  the  sand,  and  reappearing  as  a  moist  ooze 
through  the  gravel.  Following  up  the  gorge,  the  horses 
hail  a  copious  drink,  and  we  sat  down  to  eat  our  bread  and 
cheese.  Presently  up  rushed  the  caravan  of  laden  mules, 
biiiuying  and  suifling  as  thirsty  beasts  know  how  when  they 
Hoent  wator  on  a  scorching  day.  Happy  they  looked  as 
the  halters  were  loosened,  and  when,  after  their  thirty 
hours'  abstinence,  they  all  plunged  their  noses  into  the 
rivulet.  Attor  ei\joying  '*  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
Nxeary  land  "  for  an  hour,  the  rest  of  the  party  followed 
the  oarH\-Hn.  and  I  climbed  alone  up  the  ravine,  where  I 
fmuul  the  stream  expanded  as  the  gorge  deepened  and  con- 
ImotiHi,  till  I  rt'ached  a  deep  clear  pool  under  a  little  cas- 
cade. when>  the  son  never  penetrates,  mnd,  having  laid 
down  luv  olothi^s  on  a  soft  cushion  of  maiden-hair  fern,  en- 
jovxHi  a  deliciiHis  hath. 

*rhe  oontmst  i^  these  lovely  glens,  few  and  far  between 
ill  tins  ruj:)^>d  wilderness,  is  very  enchanting,  and  one 
lui^ht  have  exiHvted  an  exuberance  of  animal  life  collected 
in  such  a  s|vt ;  but  beyond  the  traces  of  ibex,  gazelle,  and 
IH^nipiue,  I  saw  no  sign  oi  living  things.  Plants,  indeed, 
Uierx'  wert>  in  rich  profusion — tall  canes,  acacias^  oleanders, 
feniSt  and  wilk>w>ik     I  was  also  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
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of  a  new  fresh-water  shell,  a  small  hrightly-coloared 
melanopsis,  which  I  collected  in  some  quantity.  It  never 
occurred  to  as  elsewhere,  and  is  very  distinct  from  the 
other  Syrian  species.  There  are  the  traces  of  an  old  road 
np  the  glen,  which  appears  to  have  led  down  from  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  at  the  month,  hut  quite  in  the  open  space  in 
front,  and  doubtless  connected  with  the  road,  are  the  ruins, 
very  perfect,  of  a  square  fortress,  with  comer  bastions, 
which  cannot  be  referred,  from  its  style,  to  an  earher  period 
than  the  Crusading  or  Saracenic  epochs.  It  had  no  other 
name,  with  our  guards,  than  Eulat  Um  Bagkhek,  given 
from  the  ravine  behind  it. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour 
and  a-half  before  this,  we  had  discovered  another  hot 
sulphur  spring,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Um-el-Bedun.  M.  de 
Saolcy  has  endeavoured  to  identify  Um  Bagkhek  with  the 
Roman  station  of  Thamara ;  but  beyond  the  square  fort, 
and  a  loose  circle  of  stones,  apparently  an  outer  breast- 
work of  no  great  strength,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  other 
buildings,  and  had  there  been  any  population  besides  a . 
yery  small  garrison — ^for  the  building  measures  only 
twenty-five  paces  by  eighteen — they  surely  must  have 
left  more  visible  remains  of  their  dwellings  than  we  could 
detect.  Supposing  M.  de  Saulcy's  data  to  be  correct, 
Thamara  would,  with  far  better  evidence  from  ruins,  be 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  where  the 
buildings  have  been  of  far  more  considerable  extent ; 
but  then  the  learned  antiquary  had  reserved  these  for 
his  Zoar. 

As  I  rode  with  my  companion  guards  on  a  piece  of  level 
ground,  near  the  shore,  the  scenery  rapidly  lost  its  desolate 
character.  I  shot  a  rare  black  wheatear  {Saxicola  leuco- 
eephala,  Br.),  my  first  bird  to-day  ;  and  the  strip  between 
the  hills  and  the  shore  was  covered  with  a  dense  carpet  of 
a  salicomia  (5.  fnUkota,  L.),  growing  in  a  marshy  fed  by 
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imminerable  salt  Bprings  oozing  oat  throngb  the  mud,  and 
having  many  little  shallow  pools,  tenanted  by  myriads  of  a 
very  small  fish  (Cyprinodon  Sophia^  Heckel),  which  I  col- 
lected in  some  number  by  the  aid  of  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. None  of  these  little  fish  attempt  to  go  down  to 
the  sea — or,  at  least,  none  were  seen,  dead  or  alive,  in  its 
shallow  waters  ;  and  on  trying  the  experiment,  and  leaving 
for  the  night  half-a-dozen  in  a  basin  of  the  salt-water  of 
the  spring,  and  an  equal  number  in  a  vessel  of  the  sea- 
water,  we  found  the  former  all  lively  in  the  morning, 
while  every  one  of  those  in  the  brine  of  the  lake  had 
turned  lifeless  on  their  backs.  There  were,  besides,  in 
these  pools  countless  swarms  of  the  larvsB  of  mosquitoes, 
and  a  few  very  small  white  crustaceans,  half  an  inch  long. 
This  salicomia  is  caUed  by  the  natives  **  kaU^*'  and 
they  turn  it  to  ashes,  which  they  use  as  a  potash,  instead 
of  soap. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  in  front  of  the  Wady  Zuweirah, 
with  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Usdum  (the  '*  Mountain  of 
Salt  ** )  little  more  than  a  mile  distant  in  front,  and  a  wild 
thicket  of  shrubs  of  various  kinds,  and  many  fine  acacia- 
trees,  reaching  down  to  the  very  shore.  The  plain  of 
Zuweirah  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  irregular  in 
shape,  furrowed  in  all  directions  by  the  dry  water- 
courses and  gravel-beds,  nowhere  deep  enough  to  be 
gullies,  and  often  very  shallow,  of  the  many  departed 
torrents  which  have  issued  from  the  gorges  of  Zuweirah 
and  Mahawat. 

We  had,  at  length,  completed  the  whole  tour  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  the  western  side,  without  one  hiatus,  and 
were  fairly  at  the  south  end.  Contrary  to  the  asseverations 
of  the  JehiUin,  there  was  no  water  in  the  wady ;  but  plenti- 
ful pools  had  been  discovered  two  miles  up  the  valley, 
accessible  for  mules,  and  the  muleteers  had  already  brought 
down  a  good  supply.  The  old  warrior  had  the  grim  delight 
of  seeing  our  tents  pitched  uuder  the  hillock  where,  he  told 
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08,  lay  bxiried  eleyen  of  his  foes,  slain  by  him  in  battle. 
B.  had  already  got  a  photograph  of  Jebel  Usdam  before  I 
came  np,  and  had  shot  a  hare  for  breakfast  to-morrow. 
Dacks  were  swimming  in  large  flocks  in  the  sea.  U.  had 
shot  a  water-rail  and  a  coot  in  the  marsh  by  its  edge ;  and 
L.  had  almost  gone  wild  with  excitement  at  the  quantity 
of  new  and  tropical  plants  in  flower  which  carpet  the 
southern  shore.  He  had  already,  within  an  hour,  col- 
lected sixteen  species,  new  to  him,  of  Indian  or  Nubian 
genera,  and  all  in  blossom.  The  air  was  delicious,  elastic, 
dry,  and  warm  (some  might  have  called  it  hot) ;  and  at 
onoe  we  determined  to  remain  two  days  before  moving  on 
to  the  Ghor-es-Safleh,  said  to  be  richer  still  in  the  prolific 
fertility  of  its  soil. 

Here  at  length  we  found  life  in  the  Dead  Sea,  the  first 
and  last  we  ever  detected,  in  the  larvsB  of  some  small 
mosquito  or  gnat,  which  were  wriggling  about  in  the 
shallow  lagoon.  Some  almost  potable  water  oozes  out  in 
the  bed  of  the  Zuweirah,  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  scrub, 
where  U.  discovered  the  drinking-place  of  the  gazelles, 
paddled  about  by  innumerable  feet. 

Next  day  was  entirely  devoted  to  surveying  and 
geologizing  on  the  glaring  salt  hills,  with  the  thermometer 
80^  in  the  shade ;  but  in  the  bright  wholesome  air,  thirst 
is  the  severest  inconvenience  felt,  even  with  a  far  higher 
temperature  than  this.  In  the  first  place,  we  examined 
the  peak  to  the  north  of  the  Zuweirah,  where  De  Saulcy 
(who  is  followed  by  Van  de  Yelde  on  his  authority),  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  an  extinct  crater  and  streams  of 
lava.  After  a  toilsome  ascent  to  the  summit,  we  could 
discover  no  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  reported  lava  pebbles  are  merely  the  rolled  black 
flints  with  which  the  hill  is  strewn.  Some  very  fine  casts 
of  shells  in  clear  silex  were  picked  up.  There  is  no  crater, 
but  a  flat-topped  peak  of  secondary  limestone  left  after  the 
erosion  of  the  rest  of  the  stratum  by  fluviatile  action. 
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The  circular  snmmit  is  certainly  of  yery  remarkable 
shape,  but  is  parallel  to  the  remaining  apper  terraces  on 
the  neighbouring  heights.  On  descending,  we  noticed  a 
dip  in  the  stratification  between  the  Wadys  Zaweirah  and 
Mahawat  of  7^  S.S.E.,  thus  corresponding  to  that  observed 
in  several  places  further  north.  We  afterwards  went 
down  to  the  shore,  to  correct  accurately  the  position  and 
bearings  of  Jebel  Usdum.  The  ridge  makes  an  obtuse 
angle  about  one- third  of  its  length  from  the  north-end. 
The  northern  limb  of  the  hill  is  about  three  miles  long, 
and  bears  15^  east  of  magnetic  north.  We  were  enabled 
to  make  out  very  clearly  the  shape  of  the  Lisan,  and  to 
correct  several  of  the  outlines  in  Van  de  Yelde*s  map. 
Subsequently,  on  comparing  these  with  Lynch's  map, 
which  we  had  not  with  us,  we  found  ourselves  borne  out 
in  every  particular  by  his  survey,  in  which  the  coast  line 
is  laid  down  with  admirable  precision. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
under  Jebel  Usdum  was  66°  at  nine  a.m.,  while  that  of  the 
air,  by  a  thermometer  in  the  shade  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  64?.  The  shore  is  here  all  composed  of  fine 
sand,  instead  of  the  pebbles  which  we  found  on  every  point 
of  the  west  coast.  We  collected  specimens  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  two  feet  from  the  snrfitce, 
where  it  is  a  rich,  greasy  loam,  but  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  The  formation  of  sulphur  seems  to  be  going  on 
at  the  surface  in  various  places,  though  it  is  generally  im- 
pure and  mixed  with  sand ;  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
crystals  of  gypsum. 

Jebel  Usdum  itself  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock  salt  of  a 
greenish  white  transparency,  very  much  the  colour  of  a 
shallow  sea,  covered  at  the  top  with  a  looee  crust  of 
debrU  of  gravel,  rolled  flints,  and  gypsum,  but  chiefly 
with  a  chalky  marl.  We  walked  for  three  miles  along 
its  eastern  face,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of 
ascending  it,  but  it  was  quite  impracticable.  Portions  of  the 
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salt  cliff  are  contmoally  splittmg  off  and  falling,  leaving 
peipendicolar  feces ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
debris  is  fai  too  loose  and  steep  to  permit  of  any  climbing. 
Wide  as  the  hill  is,  there  is  no  plateaa  on  the  top,  bat  a 
forest  of  little  peaks  and  ridges,  farrowed  and  scarped 
angnlarly  in  every  direction ;  and  when  one  pinnacle  has 
been  reached,  it  is  only  to  see  a  deep  fissare  forming  an 
impassable  galf  between  it  and  the  next  peak  which  shats 
ont  the  view.  The  salt  has  a  stratified  appearance,  with 
vmrying  lines  of  cleavage,  and  the  base  of  the  deposit  is  far 
below  the  present  sarface,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  depth 
of  some  of  the  hollow  caverns  and  subterranean  channels 
with  which  the  rock  is  perforated,  and  which  are  revealed 
by  occasional  holes  and  fissures  exactly  like  the  crevasses 
of  a  glacier. 

In  several  places  we  found  the  ground  hollow,  and 
echoing  under  our  feet  as  we  walked  by  the  shore,  and  in 
some  the  crust  has  given  way,  and  a  laden  camel  has 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  file  of  a  caravan,  and 
been  salted  to  death  below.  The  layers  of  rock-salt  are 
frequently  contorted  conformably  with  the  overlying  marl 
and  gypsum. 

At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  south-west  from 
our  camp  a  sort  of  spur  seemed  to  run  from  the  ridge 
close  to  the  re-entering  angle,  about  half-way  between  its 
extremities ;  and  here  it  is  linked  by  a  depressed  shoulder 
to  the  alluvial  terraces  which  run  on  to  the  Wady  Mahawat. 
I  had  to  skirt  the  mountain  to  this  place  before  I  could 
find  a  practicable  spot  for  scaling,  though  the  height  is 
contemptible ;  and,  after  several  hours  of  weary  toil,  I 
found  myself,  just  before  sunset,  on  a  pinnacle,  but  by  no 
means,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  eye,  on  the  highest 
peak.  With  this,  however,  I  had  to  be  content.  Its 
height  was  by  aneroid  847  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  points  north  of 
the  shoulder  fifty  feet  higher. 
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The  view  westwards — ^the  only  one  I  obtained  on  this 
afternoon  from  the  top  of  this  ridge — was   interestmg. 
The  mountain  range  diminished  to  more  insignificant  hills 
than  those  to  which  we  had  been  lately  looking  np.    It 
stood  back  about  foor  miles,  leaving  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  sea  a  large  plain,  the  embouchure  of  the 
Znweirah  and  Mahawat,  which  here  combine  their  forces^ 
when  they  have  any ;  and  then,  splitting  as  in  a  miniature 
estuaiy,  sweep  over  wide  gravelly  beds,  spotted  with  the 
dark    green,    weather-beaten    acacia    {A.   nUoHca),  and 
sparsely  carpeted  with  a  profuse  variety  of  tropical  shmbe 
and  flowers,  which  afford  sustenance  to  some  hares,  and 
many  coveys  of  the  little  Hey*8  partridge.     About  a  dozen 
beds  are  furrowed  through  the  coarse  gravelly  plain,  each 
about  five  or  six  feet  deep.     In  one  of  these  I  suiprised 
a  herd  of  twenty- two  gazelles,  but  was  not  provided  with 
the  means  of  capturing  any.     On  Jebel  Usdum,  and  there 
alone,  we  obtained  specimens  of  the  large  black  and  white 
Nubian  wheatear  (Saxicola  monacha,  Riipp.),  a  few  pair  of 
which  were   scattered   about  the  edges  of  the  hill;  but 
never   elsewhere    did   we    meet  with   this   rare   species. 
Some  of  our  party  also  employed  themselves  in  searching, 
but  without  avail,  for  life  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  especially  for 
any  traces  of  the  coral  (Stylophora  pistiUata)  exhibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Paris  as  from  hence.     No  person  who  has 
examined  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake  can  for  one 
instant  believe  that  this  specimen,  or  any  other  coral,  ever 
came  from  it,  unless  as  a  semi-fossil,  though  microscopic 
crustaceans  may  possibly  be  found,  as  they  live  in  the 
salt   lagoons  close  to  the  shore,  but  which  are  not  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.     In  this  shallow  part  under 
Usdum  the  water  may  be  best  characterised  as  syrup  of 
chloride  of  sodium.     In  the  brakes  and  by  the  edges  the 
sportsmen  and  collectors  were  more  successful,  since  dueks, 
rails,  coots,  rufous,  and  rock-swallows  all  were  found,  be- 
sides many  warblers,  and  all  the  peculiar  birds  of  the  Ghor. 
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We  had  sabdeqnently  an  opportunity  of  almost  com- 
pleting the  circuit  of  Jebel  Usdam,  having  reached  Ain 
Beida  (the  White  Well)  at  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
the  water  of  which  may  be  white  and  clear,  but  is  more 
than  brackish.  As  our  time  was  limited,  we  made  no 
survey  here,  but  satisfied  ourselves  we  had  reached  the 
limit  of  Usdum,  properly  so  called.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  were  traces  of  vegetation,  but  only  tall  cane-brakes, 
with  a  few  tamarisks  and  other  stunted  shrubs.  The 
water,  certainly  not  drinkable,  oozed  out  among  the 
canes  much  like  the  springs  at  Ain  Terabeh.  From  this 
line  of  cane-thicket  the  terraces  began  at  once  to  rise  to 
the  south-west,  like  those  further  north,  and  we  could 
easily  see  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Fikreh,  by  which  our 
Jehalin  told  us  there  is  a  route  direct  to  Wady  Moussa 
(Petra),  from  which  we  were  only  distant  two  days* 
journey.  This  spot,  Ain  Beida,  was  the  southern  limit  of 
our  travels.  The  ride  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  of 
noticing  the  shape  of  the  ridge,  and  its  complete  isolation 
from  the  surrounding  mountain  system.  With  a  breadth 
of  from  one  to  one  and  a-half  miles,  it  is  simply  a  huge 
rock  of  salt,  extending  from  its  northern  end  for  three 
miles  north-east  and  south-west,  and  then  for  four  miles 
farther  due  north  and  south  (magnetic),  covered  with  a 
coating  of  marl  fifty  feet  thick,  which  may  be  taken  for  a 
continuation  of  the  old  diluvial  terrace  uplifted  on  the 
salt.  It  is  penetrated  by  many  drainage  fissures,  choked 
with  guttering  stalactites  of  salt,  though  the  general  aspect 
of  the  mount  is  anything  but  glittering  until  closely  in- 
spected. The  sides  of  the  cliffs  have  been  everywhere 
BHghtly  affected  and  scarped  by  the  action  of  occasional 
rains;  and  sand  and  dust  washing  in  and  adhering  to  the  soft 
material  have  concealed  all  the  native  brilliancy  of  the  salt. 

Some  of  the  caves  are  of  considerable  size.  We  entered 
one  on'  the  east  face,  which  had  evidently  formed  the 
channel  of  a  drainage  stream,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
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capacious  for  the  nse  to  which  it  is  sometiines  pat  as  a 
place  of  conceabnent  by  predatory  bands  from  the  Wady 
Moussa.  The  cavern  was  narrow,  but  we  were  able  to 
follow  it  up  for  200  or  800  yards.  It  is  evident  that  it 
frequently  changes  in  form  and  extent,  from  the  rocks 
being  undermined  and  {iedling  down,  and  being  then 
gradually  melted  from  beneath ;  but  the  sides  were  too 
much  covered  with  dust  and  lime  to  afford  the  beaatifal 
reflections  of  a  salt-mine.  There  were  no  traces  of  rob- 
bers, but  the  hysBna  had  found  for  himself  a  cool  and 
comfortable  home. 

The  only  point  of  connection  with  the  enclosing  ranges 
is  at  the  south-west,  and  there  only  with  the  marly 
deposit,  which  forms  a  depressed  shoulder,  from  which 
the  ridge  rapidly  rises,  like  a  long  vista  of  Titanic  tents, 
or  colossal  ruins.  But  this  forest  of  pinnacles  is  only 
perceived  when  close  to  it.  At  a  distance  it  would  have 
been  put  down  from  its  shape,  by  the  Greeks,  as  a  *'  hog*s 

back  **  (xoipar). 

Here,  perhaps,  we  may  And  a  key  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  after  tracing  the 
Ghor  from  top  to  bottom,  to  suppose  that  any  other  action 
than  erosion  and  abrasion  have  scooped  out  those  secondary 
rocks  iu  the  first  instance.  However  slight  (comparatively 
speaking)  might  be  the  evidence  for  this  in  the  upper 
part,  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  lower  portion,  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  notice  the  extinct  waterfalls,  the 
enormous  ravines,  worked  through  hard  crystalline  rocks 
to  the  depth  sometimes  of  1,200  feet,  we  see  that  at  a 
remote  period,  long  prior  to  the  marl  deposits  below,  there 
must  have  been  a  mighty  fluviatile  and  aqueous  force  in 
operation  for  a  period  almost  inconceivable.  The  whole 
surrounding  region  must  have  become  dry  land  before  the 
close  of  the  eocene  period,  there  being  no  fossils  of  a 
subsequent  date  anywhere  detected  in  the  country. '  Then 
the  water  probably  flowed  uninterruptedly  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
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or  rather  its  waves  laved  the  shores  of  a  narrow  golf; 
plenteous  rains  drenched  the  neighhonring  hills,  and  car- 
ried down  the  disintegrated  rocks  of  their  channels  to 
form  the  marls  of  the  sea.  But  the  great  fissure  had  pro- 
bably been  a  submarine  depression  before  the  desiccation 
of  the  ocean.  Then  followed  the  great  volcanic  period 
of  the  north,  when  the  Lejah  smoked  with  the  fires  of  a 
hundred  boiling  craters,  and  the  liquid  masses  poured  in 
red  torrents  down  the  upper  valley  as  far  as  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret.  Meanwhile  the  concomitant  earthquakes  rent 
and  shook  the  southern  and  central  districts.  The  sub- 
terranean fires,  which  poured  forth  their  rivers  of  basalt 
over  the  north,  drew  their  fuel  from  beneath  this  gulf  and 
at  this  period,  possibly  while  the  ridge  of  Akabah  was 
gradually  rising  by  the  same  forces,  and  interrupting  the 
continuity  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Akabah 
had  been  left  bare  by  the  receding  ocean,  and  that  the 
Ghor  formed  one  salt  basin,  and  the  Red  Sea  another; 
while  the  undulations  of  the  earth's  crust  depressed  the 
enclosing  ridges  of  the  Ghor,  and  caused  that  continuous 
synclinal  stratification  which  we  have  frequently  observed. 
As  Akabah  slowly  rose,  by  a  compensating  action  the  Ghor 
gradually  sank,  until  a  vast  oblong  lake  was  formed, 
stretching  up  the  Arabah  for  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
present  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extending  northwards 
up  the  Anion  or  Jordan  plains,  perhaps  nearly  to  Kum 
Surtabeh.  Over  this  surface  the  sun's  rays  soon  pro- 
duced an  evaporation  which  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  supply  from  the  feeders  of  the  basin ;  and  as  the 
waters  subsided  the  chalky  sediment  registered  on  the 
hill-sides  their  gradual  diminution,  from  the  terrace  which 
at  the  south  end  rests  against  the  enclosing  barriers  at 
a  height  of  820  feet  in  the  Wady  Mahawat,  up  to  that 
chalk  and  marl  in  the  Ghor  above  Jericho,  which  is 
deposited  a  few  feet  deep  on  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
But  while  the  volume  of  water  was  steadily  diminishing, 
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the  residanin  would  retain  the  whole  of  the  mineral  salts, 
and  would,  when  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  begin 
to  deposit  its  rock  salt  throughout  the  basin.  The  deposit 
would  gradually  augment  by  the  accretion  of  the  superfluous 
salt,  until  the  equilibrium  was  restored.  Then,  as  the 
waters  still  continued  to  subside,  they  would  accumulate 
a  debris  of  gypsum,  chalk,  and  marl  upon  the  salt,  until 
they  finally  sank  to  their  present  level,  at  which  the  forces 
of  the  supply  from  the  streams  and  the  evaporation  are  in 
equilibrium. 

Subsequently  to  this,  I  conceive,  the  ridge  of  salt  must 
have  been  elevated,  as  indicated  by  its  sustaining  on  its  top 
a  similar  deposit  to  that  on  the  wadys  around,  but  which, 
elevated  here,  sinks,  though  the  continuity  is  uninterrupted, 
to  a  much  lower  elevation  on  the  connecting  shoulder. 

Drainage  and  occasional  rains  have  been  for  ages  restor- 
ing portions  of  the  brine  to  its  original  source,  so  that  as 
the  sea  has  decreased  in  bulk  it  has  increased,  and  still  is 
increasing,  in  intensity  of  saltness. 

One  thing,  I  think,  is  clear,  that  the  Jordan  valley  and 
the  Dead  Sea  have  been  formed  quite  independently  of  any 
oceanic  influences,  and  that  they  have  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  Mediterranean :  the  highest  level  of  the 
water  not  having  been  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ocean 
of  the  cretaceous  period  more  than  820  feet  above  its  pre- 
sent  leveL  The  existence  of  this  marl  at  the  south  end 
proves  the  lake  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Red  Sea. 

The  only  igneous  traces  near  the  lake  are  the  streams  of 
basalt  of  inconsiderable  size  on  the  north-east,  between  the 
wadys  Zerka  Main  and  Ghuweir,  mentioned  to  me  by  M. 
Lartet.  These  were  probably  evolved  at  the  same  time  as 
the  great  eruptions  of  the  Lejah,  and  though  with  the 
glacial  epoch,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  Lebanon,  they 
may  have  afiected  the  level  of  the  waters,  yet  they  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  basin 
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itself.  Since  the  Toleanic  epoch  the  extent  of  the  water 
has  probably  not  appreciably  varied. 

There*  is  a  remarkable  similarity,  I  had  almost  said 
identity,  of  character  between  the  phenomena  of  Jebel 
Usdmn  and  of  the  Sebkhas  and  salt  hills  of  the  African 
Sahara,  several  of  which  I  had  some  years  before  careftdly 
examined  and  explored.  There  are  the  same  general  fea- 
tures in  each :  traces  of  a  tertiary  or  post-tertiary  sea ;  a 
plain  occasionally  overflowed  and  encmsted  with  salt  and 
gypsom  ;  in  several  instances  a  similar  existence  of  sulphnr 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  always  the  salt  rock 
isolated  from  the  mountain  range,  and  capped  by  a  deep 
marly  deposit.  When  I  visited  the  African  salt  hills,  the 
mode  of  deposition  of  this  superincumbent  mass  was  to  me 
a  great  difficulty,  and  I  think  the  position  of  Jebel  Usdum 
assists  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  each  case  there  has 
been  a  subsequent  uplifting  of  the  salt  rock.  Let  this  be 
admitted,  and  the  debris  is  accounted  for  as  part  of  the 
Borrounding  deposit,*  elevated  with  the  mass  beneath. 

Other  circumstances  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dead  Sea  to  its  present  limits  was  synchro- 
nous with  the  desiccation  of  the  post- tertiary  ocean  of  the 
Sahara,  and  with  the  increasing  temperature  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  it  is  in  fiEict  only 
one  (the  last)  in  a  chain  of  salt  pools  stretching  across 
North  Africa ;  and  for  this  there  is  very  strong  ichthyo- 
logical  evidence,  in  the  genera  and  species  of  fishes  inhabit- 
ing the  Jordan  basin;  but  this  will  be  mentioned  else- 
where. 

The  question  of  the  operation  by  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence destroyed  Sodom  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (of  which  latter  event  the  Scriptures  say  no- 
thing), and  belongs  to  a  very  much  more  recent  period ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  an  unhappy  though  not  unnatural 

*  See  *'  Great  Bahara,**  chap.  iv.  pp.  70,  et  ieq. 

Y  2 
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mistake  which  has  connected  in  the  popular  mind  the 
oyerthrow  of  the  guilty  cities  with  the  eruption  of  an 
ordinary  volcano.  There  are,  in  reality,  no  grounds  for 
assuming  the  shower  of  fire  and  hrimstone  to  have  been 
poured  forth  from  an  ordinary  crater,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
search  for  such  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake. 
There  is  evidence  enough,  however,  from  which  the  pro- 
bable occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  might  be  inferred, 
apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Word  of  Ck>d« 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  Jebel  Usdum,  between  it  and 
the  shore,  is  a  heap  of  stones  and  some  indistinct  ruins, 
very  much  dilapidated,  of  a  rudely-built  tower,  named  by 
the  Arabs  Um  Zoghal,  apparently  a  little  outpost  from  the 
station  in  Wady  Zuweirah,  but  in  which  the  antiquarian 
dreams  of  M.  de  Saulcy  have  discovered  the  nuns  of 
Sodom. 

As  we  stood  round  the  watch-fires,  the  bright  gleams  of 
a  beacon-Ught  from  the  other  side  shot  across  the  dark 
water.  **  There,*'  said  our  guide,  ^*  is  the  village  of  Safieh; 
to-morrow  we  shall  lie  down  on  the  other  side.*' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Depariure  frcm  Zmoeirah  for  the  Safieh — Jebel  Usdum — The  Sebkha 
or  Salt  Marsh — Its  Rivers  and  Birds — False  Alarm— Oasis  of  Feijeh 
^-Beit  of  Reeds — Capture  of  Prisoners — Vegetation  and  Luxuriance  oj 
(A€  Ghor  ec  Safith — A  Burning  Village — General  Pillage — Dead  Bodies 
'•^Indigo — Arab  Ideas  of  Morals — CouncU  of  War—  Causes  of  Fertility 
'—Streams — En  Nimeirah — Ruined  Sugar  Mills — Crusading  Traces — 
Geologg — Sandstone  and  TVap — Determination  to  return — Sirocco  Wind 
•—Night  Watches — Ravens — Camp  at  Zuweirah — Abou  DahiUo — Hamzi 
—Saul  and  David — Jehdlin  Guard,  an  inferior  Ctute — Method  of 
BaHng — Indolence — Poor  and  Aged — Zuweirah — Ruined  Fortress 
and  Archway — Cistern — Our  Bath — Shrimps — Wady  Mahawat — 
Singular  Deposit — Sulphur  and  Bitumen — Method  of  the  Destruction 
of  Sodom — Natural  and  Supernatural  Agencies — Absence  of  Volcanic 
Traces  —  The  Cities  of  the  Plain  not  submerged  —  Arguments  for 
their  position  at  the  South — at  the  North — Superiority  of  the  latter — 
Plain  of  Jericho^-Zoar, 

At  length  we  leave  Palestine  proper,  on  our  long-anticipated 
Tisit  to  the  east  side  and  the  desolate  Lisan,  or  Peninsula 
— ^we  are  to  enter  the  land  of  Moab.  Our  day's  journey 
was  to  be  very  short  in  time,  for  the  track  was  smooth;  no 
ravines  or  rocks  arrested  the  progress  of  horse  or  footman, 
and  our  guides  fully  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to 
camp  at  Boij-en-N'meirah  in  the  afbemoon.  The  first  part 
of  the  road  was  uninteresting,  but  very  curious.  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  and  the  sun's  light  brilliant  and  dazzling ; 
while  a  tremulous  haze  peopled  the  horizon  of  the  sea  with 
islets  set  in  a  fringe  of  diamonds ;  yet,  as  we  kept  close 
under  the  hill  to  our  right,  the  heat  of  the  day  was  rdieved 
by  the  cool  zephyrs  which  breathed  fresh  from  the  tall 
difk.  The  ground  echoed  dull  and  hollow  beneath  our 
horses'  hoofis,  as  they  pranced  and  cantered  on  the  hard, 
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elastic  auiil ;  and  wa  noticed  Bererol  holes  on  the  shore, 
where  snimalB  had  fallen  in  throngh  the  hollow  cmst  formed 
by  the  nnderground  drainage  to  the  boo. 

For  seven  miles  wa  akirted  between  the  Jebel,  or  Ehasm 
("  Noee  ")  Usdnm  on  the  right ;  and  the  shallow  sea,  and, 
btlerlj,  the  Sebkha,  or  salt  flat,  on  the  left.  This  ia  a 
large  flat  of  at  least  six  bj  ten  miles,  from  north  to  south, 
occasionally  flooded,  bat  now  dry.     Taoght  by  the  experi- 


«nce  of  M.  de  Saaloy,  we  made  no  attempt  to  eross  it  to 
the  northwards,  as  the  mad  woald  have  been  far  too  deep 
and  treacheroas  for  as  to  pass  in  safety.  We  rode  np 
nearly  as  far  as  Ain  Beida,  at  the  extremity  of  the  aalt  hill, 
before  we  tamed  dae  east  across  the  Bebkha.  The  glare 
then  became  very  trying,  and  a  fine  mirage  floated  before 
na.  We  were  not  far  from  the  soathem  end  of  the  flat, 
and  the  old  terrace  of  diliiTinm  which  here  bomda  It,  stood 
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np  like  a  wall  in  front,  apparently  about  800  feet  high,  and 
shone  like  molten  rilver  in  the  dazzling  sunlight ;  while 
the  iroe  salt  hill  frowned  brown  and  gloomy.  The  ridge 
seemed,  at  first,  an  unbroken  bar  across  frx>m  east  to  west; 
bat  we  could  soon  perceive  sundry  irregular  chxumels  and 
ravines  rent  through  it,  the  various  watercourses  from  the 
south.  Not  a  plant  or  a  leaf  could  be  seen,  save  just 
imder  the  hiUs,  where  the  cane-brake  seemed  to  stretch 
from  Ain  Beida,  and  to  fringe  the  foot  of  the  ridge  with  a 
narrow  belt  of  deep  green. 

The  whole  of  this  great  flat  is  formed  of  fine  sandy  mud, 
brought  down  by  the  Wadys  Fikreh,  Jeib,  Ghurundel,  and 
Tnfileh,  which,  with  many  smaller  tributaries,  discharge 
their  waters  together  here.  The  plain  was  furrowed  by 
eight  small  watercourses  ;  but  only  the  first  and  last  (the 
Fikreh  and  the  Tufileh)  had  any  supply  of  water  worth 
mentioning.  The  sea  was  evidently  low  at  present;  for 
the  line  of  driftwood  was  half  a  mile  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  under  Jebel  Usdum  six  feet  higher  than  the  present 
water-line.  The  Sebkha  itself  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
dead  flat  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea-level  at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  but,  doubtless,  overflowed  every  year.  No- 
tiling  in  the  Sahara  could  be  more  desolate ;  every  feature 
of  this  strange  scene  recalled  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  North  African  deserts,  and  not  least  in  the  brilliant 
and  beautiful  mirage  which  spread  like  a  fairy  land  before 
us.  Having  kept  well  to  the  south,  we  did  not  meet  with 
any  of  the  difficulties  so  pathetically  described  by  M.  de 
Sauley,  while  we  cheerily  spurred  our  horses,  and  our 
Arabs  waved  their  spears  and  firelocks,  dashing  from 
watercourse  to  watercourse.  Little  as  there  seemed  for 
the  subsistence  of  waterfowl,  yet  we  made  no  inconsider- 
able addition  to  our  lists  in  these  streamlets,  which  had 
not  so  much  as  a  sprig  of  salsola  growing  at  their  edge.  A 
pair  of  the  ruddy  shield-rake  {Casarca  rutila)  were  swim- 
ming in  the  Wady  Fikreh ;  and  I  obtained  the  common 
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redahanky  a  pair  of  the  little  stint  (Trihga  mmuta^  L.)— 
the  only  specimeiiB  obtained  in  onr  tonr — and  serenl  of 
the  Asiatic  and  Kentish  dotterels,  before  we  bad  eroBMd 
the  Sebkha.  The  rare  ash-coloured  martin  {CotyU  pabiM' 
tritf  Riipp.)  was  skimming  over  every  stream,  and  onr  bagi 
were  enriched  by  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  this  ornitho- 
logical prize.  Daring  the  porsoit,  we  had  become  scat- 
tered over  the  plain ;  on  looking  back,  we  could  detect 
some  little  black  specks  among  the  bright  ridges  behind  us, 
and  then  the  occasional  flash  of  spears  or  firelocks  in  the 
sunlight  warned  us  of  a  party  of  armed  men  gathering  in 
our  rear.  With  the  promptness  of  skirmishers  falling  back, 
we  plied  our  spurs,  and,  leaping  many  a  furrow,  galloped 
up  to  our  mules,  and  formed  in  line ;  when  our  Jehalin 
soon  pronounced  the  party  to  be  only  a  reinforcement  of 
their  own  men,  expected  here  by  Abou  Dahuk.  One  after 
another  had  kept  dropping  in  during  the  morning,  till  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  guard  of  forty-eight  footmen  and 
fifteen  mounted  spearmen,  besides  our  own  party ;  so  that 
we  were  now  more  numerous  than  Jacob's  family  going 
down  into  Eg^-pt — seventy-six  armed  men  in  all.  We  were 
inclined  at  the  time  to  attribute  this  great  following  to  our 
Sheikh's  love  of  military  display  in  the  territory  of  his 
neighbours  ;  but  had  afterwards  no  cause  to  regret  it. 

The  white  terrace  to  the  south  now  presented  an  even 
ridge,  running  east  and  west,  with  a  spur  which  rounded 
off  towards  Jebel  Usdum,  and  then  joined  the  terrace  at 
the  Wady  Mahawat.  But,  to  the  south-east,  a  rich  oasis 
evidently  extended  for  several  miles  behind  the  belt  of 
canes  which  fringes  the  whole  Sebkha  south  and  east.  The 
strip  of  green  and  forest  gradually  contracts,  till  at  the 
south-east  comer  it  disappears  altogether  from  view.  Be* 
hind  it  rise  a  series  of  bluff,  precipitous  hills,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  are  here  a  deep  red,  and,  as  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  a  red  sandstone.  From  these  hills  an  abun* 
dant  supply  of  fresh  water  gushes  forth,  and  fertilises  all 
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the  land  above  the  level  of  the  Sebkha,  upon  reachmg 
which  it  is  neutralised  bj  the  salt  deposits.  This  oasis, 
which  bears  to  the  Safieh  the  same  relation  that  that  of  Ain 
Dak  does  to  Ain  Saltan  at  Jericho,  has  a  village  called 
Feifeh,  inhabited  by  the  same  tribe  of  Ghawarineh  as  the 
other,  and  stretches  aboat  eight  miles  south  of  the  sea. 

Close  to  the  banks  of  the  last  stream,  the  Wadj  Tufileh 
(having  a  permanent  flow,  and  the  water  of  which,  coming 
from  the  Ghor  of  Feifeh,  was  only  brackish  instead  of 
abominably  bitter),  the  ground  rises,  and  is  covered  by  the 
narrow  belt  of  reeds,  of  his  passage  through  which  De 
Saulcy  gives  so  formidable  an  account.  Here  we  halted 
for  the  mules  to  come  up,  and  the  guard  to  muster,  while 
we  picked  up  several  very  good  birds.  A  party  of  footmen 
were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers,  and  soon  came  in  with 
six  armed  men  as  prisoners,  whom  they  had  found  skulking 
in  the  bushes ;  they  refused  to  give  any  account  of  them- 
selves, or  to  state  to  what  tribe  they  belonged.  All  that 
was  known  of  them  was  that  they  were  not  Ghawarineh  of 
the  Safieh,  to  whom  we  were  going;  and  Abou  Dahuk, 
who  pronounced  them  to  be  Kaabineh,  and  probably  from 
Petra,  ordered  them  into  close  study,  and  informed  them 
that  if  any  one  escaped  the  lives  of  the  others  would  be  for- 
feited. We  then,  in  military  order,  with  baggage  in  the 
middle,  entered  the  Ghor.  The  reeds  had  lately  been  cut, 
and  afforded  little  cover,  and  the  belt  where  we  crossed  it 
was  only  sixty  yards  wide,  up  a  gentle  slope.  From  this 
we  entered  immediately  on  the  Ghor,  a  wild  thicket  and 
oasis  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  with  fertile  glades  and 
opens  of  irregular  shape,  rising  gradually  to  the  monn« 
tains  of  Moab ;  and,  here  at  its  widest,  extending  three 
miles  inland,  about  six  miles  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  as 
many  to  the  south.  As  we  advanced,  the  trees  became 
more  open  and  scattered,  being  chiefly  retem,  zizyphus, 
false  balsam,  and  the  osher-tree;  and  among  these,  the 
ground  was  tolerably  cultivated  for  wheat,  barley,  maizOt 
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and  indigo,  all  of  which  were  now  shooting  np,  and  eare- 
folly  watered  by  innnmerable  little  riUa  brought  down  firom 
the  Wady  Safieh.  The  thorns  were  often  impenetraUe, 
and  left  their  traces  in  our  ragged  dresses  and  bleeding 
hands.  The  place  positively  swarmed  with  birds  in 
countless  myriads,  rising  at  every  step  with  the  indifference 
of  strangership.  There  were  doves  by  the  score  on  every 
bush,  large  and  small  (Turtur  risoritu  and  T.  apyptiut)^ 
bolbnls,  hopping  thrash,  shrikes,  the  gorgeons  little  snn- 
bird,  resplendent  in  the  light,  and,  once  more,  oar  new 
sparrow.  The  Abyssinian  lark,  pipits,  and  wagtails  Inza- 
riated  in  the  moist  rills  at  oar  feet,  which  were  fringed  by 
drooping  tofts  of  caper  {Capparis  agtfptiaca)  in  foil  flower. 
All  teemed  with  a  prodigality  of  life.  It  was,  in  £ftct,  a 
reprodoction  of  the  oasis  of  Jericho,  in  a  &r  more  tropical 
climate,  and  with  yet  more  lavish  sopply  of  water.  The 
heat  was  even  now  oppressive,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
close  as  in  a  moist  stove-hoose.  We  were  wild  with 
excitement  at  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest,  hot  not  a  shot 
woold  our  chieftain  permit  os  to  fire  till  he  had  ascertained 
the  history  of  oor  prisoners.  For  three  miles  we  rode 
through  these  rich  groves,  revelling  in  the  tropical  verdore 
and  swarming  ornithology  of  its  labyrinths.  Bat  all  the 
garden  tillage  was  desolate — ^not  a  homan  being  did  we 
meet,  though  we  passed  a  little  village  about  ha^  a  mile 
from  OS  on  the  right.  A  little  ahead  of  as  handreds  of 
ravens,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  were  soaring  thick 
as  rooks  over  a  newly-ploughed  field. 

At  length  we  reached  the  head  village  of  the  tribe,  where 
we  were  to  camp,  and  from  whose  Sheikh  Abon  Dahuk  had 
a  letter  promising  a  good  reception.  A  reed  wattled  stock- 
ade enclosed  it,  and  the  hovels  were  boilt  of  reed  mats 
fixed  to  posts,  and  plastered  with  mod.  A  sodden  tarn 
brooght  OS  in  front  of  the  stockade.  It  was  a  smonldering 
roin,  and  the  embers  were  yet  hot  and  smoking.  Oor 
goard  ahead  raiised  a  yell,  and  made  a  rash  forward*    We 
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Sparred  our  horBeB  to  follow  them,  tod  leaped  the  charred 
and  smoking  embers.  Scrambling  through  the  bnming 
fragments,  I  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man  stripped  naked, 
witii  a  ballet-hole  throngh  his  hip.  A  piteous  scene  of 
rain  was  aromid  ns.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
space  of  some  size,  which  was  sorronnded  bj  wattled 
honses  all  within  the  palisade,  some  of  them  burnt,  others 
still  standing.  All  order  and  discipline  were  lost  in  a 
moment.  Another  hideous  jell,  and  half  onr  goard  had 
disappeared.  With  the  tme  Bedouin  instinct,  thej  were 
plundering  and  searching  for  loot  in  all  directions.  The 
square  was  full  of  *'  silos,*'  the  underground  concealed 
granaries  of  the  inhabitants.  These  had  been  opened  and 
left  exposed,  and  to  them  a  rush  was  made,  and  each  man 
leaped  into  the  first  he  could  find.  There  might  have  been 
about  fifty  of  these  storehouses,  each  rather  more  than  six 
feet  deep.  One  of  the  muleteers  in  front  of  me,  seizing  a 
sack,  threw  it  down  a  hole,  and  jumped  down  after  it. 
Heaps  of  millet,  wheat,  barley,  and  indigo  were  being 
briskly  thrown  up  from  the  granaries  on  all  sides ;  and  had 
an  enemy  at  that  moment  appeared,  he  would  have  found 
the  whole  guard  below  ground,  sad  had  to  contend  with 
the  Franks  alone.  Others  were  rushing  into  the  yet 
standing  houses,  and  searching  for  plunder  there.  Mean- 
while we  stood  together,  dismounted,  in  a  group,  silent 
with  amazement  and  horror.  In  one  house  lay  the  naked 
body  of  a  lad,  apparentiy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
across  another  doorway  was  stretched  the  body  of  a  man — 
slain,  no  doubt,  in  defending  his  wife  and  home.  We 
turned  sickened  from  the  fearful  sight,  and  joined  in  con- 
clave apart.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  get  an  expluia- 
tion,  or  to  gain  attention  from  any  one  except  Giacomo. 
Our  baggage  had  all  been  discharged  from  the  mules, 
idiile  the  whole  party  were  searching  for  plunder  and  filling 
flieir  sacks.  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  What  was  the 
itory  of  this  horrid  scene  which  they  beheld  with  such 
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joyoQB  excitement?  All  we  eoold  make  out  was,  thai 
there  most  have  heen  a  hattle  a  day  or  two  nnee — that  the 
yilkgera  had  been  beaten  and  fled — and  that  the  yieton, 
after  sacking  the  place,  had  left  with  their  plonder.  At 
length  we  got  bold  of  the  Sheikh,  and  asked  him  what  we 
were  to  do.  *'  Ob/'  said  old  Aboa,  **  we  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fray.  Of  coarse  we  will  camp  here  to- 
night, and  yon  can  go  and  search  the  Ghor.'*  **  Here  t  " 
we  exclaimed,  '<  among  all  these  dead  bodies  1  **  '*  Yes  ; 
it  will  be  nearer  for  our  men  to  get  what  is  left.  When 
€k>d  has  provided  ns  a  dinner,  should  we  not  be  foolish  not 
to  eat  it  ?  "  <*  But  Gt>d  did  not  provide  it  for  us,  bnt  for 
the  Ghawarineh.*'  **  True;  but  they  have  left  it,  and  if 
we  do  not  take  it,  some  one  else  will.  Besides,  the  Ghaw&<* 
rineh  are  our  friends,  and  would  rather  we  than  their 
enemies  should  have  the  good  things.**  In  vain  we  all 
expostulated.  We  were  told  it  was  no  afiair  of  ours — ^that 
we  should  be  protected — ^but  they  would  take  what  was 
theirs  by  Arab  law  and  custom,  which  was  all  right 
Meanwhile,  other  pits  had  been  discovered  inside  the 
houses,  under  the  women*8  apartments,  filled  with  indigo, 
which  had  escaped  the  search  of  the  original  plunderers. 
Many  of  the  barley  sacks  were  speedily  emptied,  and  filled 
with  an  ample  store  of  the  more  precious  commodity, 
while  old  Hamzi  went  smilingly  round,  feeling  the  weight 
of  the  sacks,  and  encouragingly  tapping  the  looters  on  the 
back,  exclaiming,  **  tayib,  tayib,** — "  good,  good.*' 

At  length  we  carried  our  point  about  the  camp ;  and, 
after  many  threats  and  angry  words,  our  baggage  was  got 
on  to  the  mules  again,  and  we  went  up  about  a  mile  to  a 
little  open  ground  by  a  rill,  where  we  should  have  a 
tolerably  clear  space  to  prevent  a  surprise ;  and  here  we 
halted  and  took  counsel  on  our  position.  Were  we  to  go 
on,  or  to  return,  was  the  question.  The  Sheikh  was 
ready  to  go  on ;  we  were  a  very  strong  party,  quite  a 
match,  he  considered,  for  150  men ;  and  if  the  ease  were^ 
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.as  he  imagined,  a  war  between  two  tribes,  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fear,  but  mast  merely  take  care  to  keep  our- 
selves  neutral.  .  But  then  he  had  heard  of  no  wars  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  thing  must  have  been  very  sudden, 
for  rumour  flies  fast  in  these  regions.  The  Eerak  man, 
who  had  been  with  us  for  some  days,  opined  it  had  only 
been  a  sudden  raid,  but  he  would  not  venture  to  go  on  in 
the  daylights  Could  we  stay  in  the  Safieh  ?  This  we  all 
decided  in  the  negative,  tempting  as  the  spot  was  in  evesy 
way  for  the  naturalist,  for  one  party  or  the  other  was  sure 
to  return  in  two  or  three  days,  either  for  plunder  or  war, 
and  neither  would  be  in  any  humour  to  And  strangers 
roaming  about  the  place.  However,  as  we  were  so  far,  we 
determined  to  remain  for  the  day,  and  see  what  we  could, 
as  it  was  not  yet  noon,  and  our  chieftain  assured  us  he 
could  answer  with  his  head  for  our  personal  safety.  As  to 
the  movements  of  to-morrow,  we  agreed  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  them  until  after  dinner,  and  meanwhile  to 
make  the  most  of  our  time. 

Leaving  orders  that  the  mules  should  be  unloaded,  and 
the  tents  pitched  in  this  place,  B.,  U.,  and  I  hastily 
pushed  on,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  north,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  picked  guard,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  the  Ghor ;  not  without  a  shivering  feeling 
that  we  might  come  on  dead  bodies  at  any  step.  How- 
ever, the  ravens  and  eagles  were  all  busied  nearer  the 
sea  to  the  lefk,  so  we  rightly  guessed  we  were  safe  from 
this  on  the  upper  side.  The  fertile  Ghor  appears  to 
contract  about  a  mile  south  of  the  spot  at  which  we 
entered  it,  and  then  to  expand  where  the  feeders  of  the 
Wady  Tuflleh  come  down  from  the  hills ;  but  it  extends 
about  six  miles  to  the  northward.  On  pushing  forwards, 
we  found  an  endless  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants,  many  of 
them  new  to  us,  the  most  conspicuous  beside  the  cultivated 
indigo  being  the  osher,  or  Sodom  apple,  and  a  beautiful 
creeping  caper.     We  soon  reached  the  Nahr-es-Safleh,  a 
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plentiful  stream  flowing  down  from  tbe  Moab  monntains 
in  a  north-westerlj  direction^  and  aupplying  the  nnmberleaB 
artificial  rilk  we  had  crossed.  This  is  the  sonree  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Ghor.  On  its  right  hank,  which  rises 
steeply,  all  was  barren  desolation,  a  mass  of  nigged  debrii 
heaped  at  the  foot  of  the  monntains ;  on  its  left  bank 
all  was  verdnre  and  Imnrjance,  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea.  At  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  from  the 
camp  we  crossed  the  river  near  its  entranoe  into  the  lake, 
and  just  afterwards  another  stream  (apparently  a  fork  of 
the  Safieh),  the  Khaderah.  Here  the  Ghor  contracts,  and 
the  hills  posh  close  to  the  lake,  almost  intermpting  the 
belt  of  wood  and  cnltivation.  On  advancing  a  little 
farther  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Ghor-en-N*meirah,  and 
could  see  the  course  of  the  river  of  that  name,  by  the  side 
of  which  are  some  ruins,  which  we  could  not  examine,  as 
our  guard  refused  to  advance  a  step  further.  These  may 
be  the  ancient  Nimrim,  mentioned  both  by  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  in  the  burden  of  Moab.  **  For  the  waters  of 
Nimrim  shall  be  desolate,  for  the  hay  (herbage)  is 
withered  away,  the  grass  faileth,  there  is  no  green  thing*' 
(Is.  XV.  6) ;  and  "  the  waters  also  of  Nimrim  shall  be 
desolate  "  (Jer.  xlviii.  84).  There  is  certainly  a  gifignlftr 
appropriateness,  if  this  be  the  localiiy,  in  the  expression, 
« the  waters  of  Nimrim,"  with  these  plenteous  brooks 
gushing  from  the  lofty  hills,  and  then  hugging  them, 
loth  to  enter  the  sea  until  they  have  run  fiir  to  the 
northward,  and  done  their  work  of  fertilising  the  shores 
with  their  numberless  streamlets.  Let  these  supplies  be 
cut  off,  and  the  curse  indeed  has  come  upon  Nimrim,  the 
herbage  is  all  withered  at  once,  the  grass  has  failed,  there 
is  no  green  thing,  and  the  desolation  is  like  that  of  the 
salt  plain  opposite.* 

*  My  snbfleqnent  visit  to  Moab  has  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Nimiim 
Bpoken  of  is  a  ruin  still  retaining  the  name  of  Nemeirah,  in  the  high- 
lands, near  the  springs  which  feed  this  streun. 
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On  retoming  to  the  south,  bat  keeping  as  close  to  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  oasis  as  we  conld,  we  found,  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Safieh,  a  fine  ruin, 
apparently  of  the  Crusading  times,  with  a  well-built 
pointed  arch,  quite  perfect,  the  old  gateway  of  the 
building,  of  the  same  style  as  that  at  Masada,  and  with 
the  same  Arab  tribe-marks  scratched  on  its  lintels.  There 
eonld  be  no  doubt  of  the  former  uses  of  this  building, 
from  the  aqueduct,  and  frames  for  mill-wheels  could  be 
plainly  identified,  even  if  we  had  not  had  the  evidence 
of  the  Arabs,  who  called  it  the  '*  Tawahin-es-Sukkar," 
"  sugar  mills."* 

The  ruins  resembled  those  of  the  sugar  mills  at  Jericho, 
of  which  in  all  respects  the  Safieh  is  a  striking  counterpart 
in  art  as  well  as  nature.  The  village  is  of  the  same  style, 
composed  of  wattled  huts,  only  seen  by  us  in  these  two 
places,  by  Huleh,  and  on  the  plain  of  Acre,  where  they  are 
ised  by  colonies  of  the  same  race  ;  and  there  is  the  same 
bare  stony  spur  between  the  mountains  and  the  oasis  with 
similar  ruins  upon  it.  Just  above  this  ruined  mill  are 
remains,  apparently  of  a  coarsely-built  old  chapel  or  Cru- 
saders' church.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  probably 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  would  form  a 
natural  link  in  the  chain  of  posts  and  settlements  which 
connected  Eerak  with  the  west  side.      Yet  here,  as   at 

*  These  are  eridently  the  engar  mills  mentioned  hy  Burckhardt 
(TiaTels,  p.  891),  who,  after  descrihing  the  Bafieh  and  Mezraah,  and 
identifying  the  former  with  Zoar,  adds  also,  from  the  information  he 
obtained  at  Kerak,  "  Aboat  the  middle  of  the  lake  on  the  same  eastern 
ihore  are  some  nuns  of  an  ancient  city,  called  Towahein-el-Snkkar. 
Farther  north  the  mountains  run  down  to  this  lake,  and  a  steep  diff 
OTerhangs  the  sea  for  about  an  hour,  shutting  out  all  passage  along  the 
ihore.''  Burckhardt  seems  to  have  fancied  these  ruins  a  httle  further 
to  the  north  than  they  really  are,  and  to  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  road  under  the  difl,  which  was  traversed  by 
De  Saulcy.  Br.  Robinson,  who  had  no  information  on  these  parts,  is 
rather  hard  on  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  and  remarks  (voL  L  556),  that  he  has, 
on  the  random  information  of  the  Arabs,  placed  Tawahin-el-Sukkar  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  most  improbable  site. 
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Jericho,  the  halsam,  pakn,  and  sugar  cane  have  utterly 
perished. 

While  examining  the  rains,  we  espied  two  horsemen 
and  five  footmen  reconnoitring  us  from  a  little  distance, 
who  on  heing  observed  fled  up  the  mountains.  We  ob* 
tained  some  specimens  of  the  snnbird,  and  a  male  of  the 
pretty  new  sparrow  (Passer  moahiHcus^  Tristr.),  which,  on 
being  shot,  fell  into  a  nest  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  delayed 
us  long  in  retrieving  it.  We  also  secured  abundance  of 
doves  and  partridges  for  dinner. 

Hastily  we  hurried  across  the  rugged  belt  of  debris  east 
of  the  ruins,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  cliffs.  These 
we  found  in  strong  contrast  with  all  we  had  seen  on  the 
other  side.  A  red  sandstone  of  great  thickness  forms  the 
face  of  the  mountains,  topped,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  by  a 
calcareous  limestone  in  the  upper  part,  corresponding 
doubtless  to  the  formations  on  the  western  side.  Unless 
we  were  much  deceived,  there  is  a  hard  crystalline  and 
metamorphic  limestone  beneath  this  red  sandstone. 
Quantities  of  trap  boulders  strewed  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  we  picked  up  several  fragments  of  green- 
stone and  of  syenite,  but  could  not  trace  their  origin. 
There  was  a  dip  of  8®  in  the  sandstone  stratum,  apparently 
6.  by  E.  The  absence  of  the  sandstone  on  the  western 
side  is  curious,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  gorge,  as  having  been  formed  before  the  tertiary 
period.  How  has  it  slipped  out  ?  Has  it  been  denuded 
on  the  west,  or  has  it  been  elevated,  and  the  chalk  denuded, 
on  the  east  ?  Perhaps  the  depression  commenced  soon 
after  the  deposition  of  the  sandstone.  We  had  no  time  to 
look  for  fossils,  nor  to  trace  out  the  source  of  the  igneous 
fragments  so  abundant  all  round  us.  Among  the  specimens 
we  preserved  was  a  fine  piece  of  hard  red  limestone,  very 
like  rosso  antico. 

Our  guard,  who  had  all  along  been  very  uneasy,  has- 
tened us  back  to  camp,  which  we  reached,  without  further 
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adventnre,  after  Biinset;  and  we  held  a  oooncil  of  state 
with  the  two  Sheikhs  and  GKacomo.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to 
give  up  the  Lisan  and  Mezraah.  But  if  we  went  on,  we 
should  have  no  other  means  of  returning  than  by  again 
traversing  the  Safieh,  and  we  might  find  ourselves  em- 
broiled in  some  Arab  wars.  To  retmn  involved  only  one 
day's  risk,-  to  advance  involved  the  uncertain  risk  of 
a  week* 

At  length  we  agreed  to  return,  and  the  Sheikh  told 
us  twenty-five  men  should  be  detailed  for  patrols,  and 
thirty-five  remain  awake  round  the  watch-fires.  Nine 
large  fires  were  lighted  in  a  circle,  to  give  an  imposing 
appearance  as  of  a  very  large  force  ;  our  horses  and 
mules  stood  picketed  in  rows  inside  the  watch-fires  in 
front  of  our  tents  ;  a  muster  was  made  by  the  old  Sheikh, 
each  man's  piece  was  overhauled,  and  powder  and  ball 
served  out  to  him,  and  Abou  Dahuk  bade  us  to  go  to  bed 
and  be  happy,  but  at  the  same  time  added,  that  we  had 
better  not  undress,  and  must  be  sure  to  keep  all  our  arms 
by  our  side.  He  had  good  reason  for  this,  as  he  in- 
formed us  that,  after  we  were  well  away,  he  had  wormed 
the  truth  out  of  our  six  prisoners,  who  were  Bedouin  of 
the  Kaabineh  tribe,  from  the  north  of  the  Wady  Moussa 
(Petra),  and  who,  having  come  150  strong  on  a  secret 
marauding  expedition,  had  fallen  on  the  unhappy  village 
in  the  night;  that  the  inhabitants  had  fled  towards  the 
Lisan ;  while  their  own  party  had  gone  to  the  mountains 
with  as  much  plunder  as  they  could  carry,  and  were  to 
return  in  a  few  days  for  the  rest.  They  said  there  were 
seven  others  left  with  them,  two  horse  and  five  foot, 
which  corresponded  with  the  number  we  had  seen  run  to 
the  mountains,  but  which  we  soon  found  to  be  an  under 
statement  made  to  put  the  Jehalin  off  their  guard — the 
real  number  left  being  nearer  fifty  men.  Such  a  band  of 
Edomite  brigands  would  have  been  far  more  dangerous  to 
us  than  Arab  belligerents;  as  they  were  restrained  by  no 
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tribal  laws  of  war.  However,  we  were  ignorant  of  this  at 
the  time.  After  joining  in  prayer  together  for  protection 
and  safety,  we  retired  to  our  respective  tents,  and  I  envied 
my  tent- comrades,  who  were  soon  sound  asleep  on  their 
mats. 

The  wind  was  blowing  hot  and  gusty,  and  swept  choking 
clouds  of  dust  into  every  crevice  of  tent  and  clothing ;  and 
hour  after  hour  I  rose  and  visited  the  watchfires,  which 
were  burning  bright  and  still  so  near  that  sickening  scene 
of  destruction.  Every  man  was  on  the  alert,  and  the  qui 
vive  went  hourly  round,  after  which  a  stentorian  voice 
roared  out,  *^  Hear,  all  men :  this  is  the  camp  of  the 
great  warrior  Abou  Dahiik,  who  is  conducting  English- 
men, friends  of  the  Sultan,  and  is  at  peace  with  all  men. 
Touch  him  not,  and  on  you  be  peace.*'  This  friendly 
warning  did  not,  however,  prevent  a  more  than  peaceful 
inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  sundry  strangers ;  for  no 
less  than  twelve  prisoners  were  captured  during  the  night, 
probably  scouts  sent  to  reconnoitre  our  strength.  It  was, 
except  for  the  gusts  of  the  sirocco,  a  lovely  night;  and 
tlie  moon,  bright  in  a  cloudless  sky,  favoured  not  am- 
buscades, while  she  lit  up  the  rich  red  mountains,  which 
towered  in  front,  with  a  glowing  flood  of  colour.  That 
inexpressibly  calm  beauty  in  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
hideous  scene  so  near  us,  the  work  of  man,  were  in 
startling  contrast.  I  could  fancy  the  human  storm  pic- 
tured in  the  volumes  of  dust  which  swept  along  the 
ground,  but  never  rose  five  feet  above  it. 

After  a  night  of  feverish  anxiety,  the  hum  of  preparation 
which  began  at  five  o'clock  was  indeed  welcome ;  and, 
thankful  for  safety,  we  met  again  in  our  tent.  All  the 
^^g&g6  '^fts  loaded,  and  everything  ready  for  a  start 
before  sunrise,  as  there  was  little  packing  to  be  accom- 
plished. With  dawn  we  began  to  look  after  the  ornithology 
of  the  district,  and  especially  the  ravens,  who  were  rapidly 
coming  in  from  the  south,   and  against  whom  we  per- 
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petraied  a  regular  battae  on  their  way  to  their  uncleanly 
feast.  **  Whereeoever  the  carcase  is,  iiiere  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together/*  was  unmistakably  illustrated  here, 
and  all  the  vultures  and  kites  of  North  Arabia  seemed  to  be 
rushing  to  the  banquet.  We  brought  down  more  specimens 
than  we  could  carry  of  the  three  species  of  raven — the 
common,  the  brown-necked,  and  the  new  fan-tail  (C  affinis); 
the  vultures  and  raptors  sailed  too  high,  out  of  reach  of 
our  shot.  But  our  people  were  impatient  for  the  move, 
and  we  had  to  proceed  onwards.  Our  guard,  however  im- 
posing in  numbers,  could  have  been  but  of  little  use  in 
case  of  attack  to-day,  unless  they  had  stripped,  for  each 
man  had  turned  his  abeiyeh  into  a  sack,  and  trudged 
heavily  along,  borne  down  under  his  weight  of  plunder. 
We  started  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  spreading  our- 
selves on  each  side  to  search  for  skulkers,  who  might  not 
have  been  all  captured  during  the  night,  and  we  shot  hard 
as  we  went,  securing,  besides  several  rare  birds,  some 
thirty  couple  of  doves  for  the  next  two  days'  dinner. 

By  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  reed  belt,  where  our 
eighteen  prisoners  were  dismissed,  and  went  on  their  way 
across  the  Sebkha  towards  Wady  Moussa  by  the  ravine  of 
the  Wady  Jeib  ;  while  we  rode  westwards  to  our  old  quar- 
ters outside  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  where  we  were  in  perfect 
safety.  Here  our  guard  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  men,  and 
the  rest  were  sent  home  by  their  chieftain.  After  dinner 
the  Sheikhs  came  in,  in  high  good  humour ;  for  Hamzi, 
with  his  old  craft,  had  bought  from  the  men  all  the  indigo 
at  a  nominal  rate,  allowing  them  to  retain  the  corn  as  their 
share  of  the  booty.  We  arranged  that,  to  console  us  for 
our  loss  and  disappointment  eastwards,  we  should  be  con- 
ducted across  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  to  the  south  as  far 
as  Beersheba,  and  thence  up  to  Hebron.  Having  now 
learnt  the  whole  history  of  the  raid  against  the  Safieh,  we 
felt  we  had  acted  prudently  in  retreating,  and  only  hoped 
we  might  never  again  have  to  witness  so  sickening  a  sight 
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aa  the  Bmonldering  village  of  yeBterday.     Yet  oar  Arabs 
Unghed  at  it,  and  said  it  was  nothing. 

Oar  tents  were  beantifblly  planted  on  a  Tising-groand 
near  where  the  Znweirah  iasnaa  into  the  plain,  with  the  saa 
and  Jebel  Usdnm  fooiiig  na  ta  the  east.  We  looked  down 
on  the  delta,  apparently  fertile,  but  really  graTelly  and 
barren,  etndded  with  trees,  throogh  which  half-a-dozen 
torrents  mnet  sometimes  poor  down  mighty  floods,  though 
now  qaite  dry.  The  scattered  trees  and  bright  salsolas, 
and  many  Indian  plants  now  in  flower,  gave  to  the  scrab 
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an  air  of  richness  which  eonld  not  last  long.  In  aome 
places  the  rose  of  Jericho  (Aiuutalica  hierockuntina)  was 
in  bloom  In  great  abondance.  The  patch  of  compara^ve 
verdure,  reaching  two  miles  from  west  to  east,  became 
gradnaliy  more  barren  as  it  receded  towards  the  hills.  The 
camp  was  a  truly  pietnresqne  Oriental  scene,  particularly 
at  night,  with  all  onr  animals  picketed ;  the  horsea,  mnles, 
and  asses  apart,  on  varioos  sides  of  the  central  gronp  of 
four  tents  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  prond  red  ensign,  and 
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six  or  seven  watehfires  around,  with  the  swarthy  gnard 
reclining  by  them  in  little  knots — ^wild-looking  Ishmaehtes, 
equally  ready  to  gaard  or  to  rob,  but  all  implicitly  devoted 
to  their  aged  chieftain.  Old  Abon  Dah^,  though  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  Arab  fights,  has  nothing  of  the  savage 
about  him,  but  has  a  very  mild  expression  of  countenance. 
Like  all  his  followers,  he  is  very  dark — ^not  so  black  as  the 
commonalty,  but  of  a  deep  olive  brown.  This  may  partly 
arise  from  the  habits  of  these  people,  who  never  wash. 
They  occasionally  take  off  their  clothes,  search  them, 
slaughter  their  thousands,  and  air  themselves,  but  never 
apply  water  to  their  persons.  The  consequence  is,  that 
when  they  perform  their  toilet,  although  they  are  camped 
tentless  under  a  clump  of  bushes  ten  yards  in  the  rear  of 
our  tent,  the  odour  is  unendurable.  The  old  chief  is  as 
filthy  in  his  dress  as  in  his  person,  his  <<kafiyeh,"  or 
head-dress,  having  long  lost  its  original  red  and  yellow, 
a&d  all  his  outer  garments  of  many  colours  having,  with 
the  exception  of  his  red  boots,  sombred  into  a  dingy  uni- 
finrm  brown.  But  his  white  calico  shirt  is  bright  and  clean, 
■nd  so  are  his  arms. 

He  is  the  most  powerful  Sheikh  between  Hebron  and 
Petra,  being  head  of  the  Jehalin,  who  now  roam  from  this 
comer  nearly  to  Ghiza  and  up  to  Hebron.  To  the  south  he 
borders  upon  the  scoundrels  of  Petra,  and  thus  occupies 
the  whole  **  Negeb,"  or  south  country  of  Judaea,  with  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites.*  The  old  man  is  fond  of 
music  of  a  sort,  and  every  evening  a  youth  of  the  guard 
comes  under  the  tree  and  sits  down  before  him.  This 
youthful  David  will  sometimes  play  before  his  royal  Saul 
on  ft  long  reed,  with  three  notes  in  a  minor  key,  for  hours 
together.  Many  of  our  customs  perplex  the  old  man  very 
much,  especially  our  eating  off  separate  plates,  which  he 
considers  very  unbrotherly;   and  our  using  forks,  when 

*  The  Jehaiin  have  now  (1876)  lost  all  their  prestige,  and  nearly  all 
their  territory. 
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Ood  hu  given  ob  so  many  fingers.  Mj  map-mftkiiig  ia  not 
quite  snch  a  mjsteiy  to  him,  as  he  had  watched  De  Sftolcy, 
yan  de  VeMe,  and  Poole  at  the  same  work,  and  is  very 
fond  of  telliog  OB  long  stories  about  our  predeoessore  and 
their  adventarea,  scarcely  half  of  which  we  can  oompro- 
hend.  They  have  all,  however,  left  a  very  affectionate 
remembrance  in  the  memoty  of  their  old  goide,  who  e^Mt- 


tiates  largely  on  their  virtnes,  and  their  foDies  in  deter- 
mining  to  see  places  where  be  told  them  there  was  nothing 
to  find  bat  old  stonea.  M.  de  Sanley  evidently  has  the  first 
niche  in  his  Walhalla  of  Western  travellers,  somewhat 
dearly  pnrchased,  I  fear,  by  over-liberal  backshish.  His 
a^jntant,  Hamzi,  ia  an  arifitocratio-looking  old  man,  nther 
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better  dressed  than  his  chief,  very  fair  and  light-coloured, 
with  a  long  pointed  grey  beard,  aquiline  nose,  eyes  set 
close  together,  and  a  keen  avaricions  expression  of  connte- 
nance,  which  his  dealings  with  ns  and  his  quiet  glee  at  the 
looting  of  the  bnming  village  folly  bear  out.  He  is 
eringingly  and  fawningly  civil,  while  the  old  Sheikh  is  dig- 
nified and  even  princely  in  his  bearing.  For  ever  he 
pesters  ns  by  coming  to  our  tent,  and  inquiring  in  oily 
tones,  **  Enta  mabsoot  ?  Ana  mabsoot ;"  **  Are  you  con- 
tent ?  Then  I  am  content."  The  five  or  six  men  who  sit 
round  the  same  watchfire  (for  none  of  them  would  conde- 
scend to  a  tent  in  travelling)  are  of  noble  families,  and  are 
remarkably  distinct  in  feature,  style,  and  even  in  colour, 
from  the  commonalty.  They  are  taller,  much  sharper  in 
feature — so  much  so  as  to  suggest  a  difference  of  race. 

The  common  herd  of  footmen  are  nearly  black,  with 
locks  of  their  blacky  coarse,  and  almost  woolly  hair  care- 
fully plaited  down  in  tails  from  their  otherwise  shaven 
crowns,  and  sticking  out  from  under  a  greasy  brown  woollen 
fez.  All  are  breechless  and  barelegged ;  some  barefooted, 
others  with  a  piece  of  hide  for  sandals,  tied  by  a  thong  on 
to  the  toe ;  and  none  of  them  wear  more  than  a  short 
ragged  shirt,  and  a  short  mantle  over  it,  with  a  kafiyeh 
bound  round  with  a  camel's-hair  rope.  Over  the  mantle  is 
usually  thrown  a  sheepskin,  untanned,  the  woolly  side  in ; 
the  outside  being  used  every  eveniag  as  a  kneading-trough, 
when  each  one  takes  his  handful  or  two  of  grain,  pounds  it 
between  two  stones,  then  mixes  a  little  salt  and  water,  and 
having  kneaded  the  knotty  flour  on  the  back  of  his  jacket, 
thrusts  it  for  half  an  hour  into  the  hot  embers.  This  rough 
bread  seems  to  be  their  whole  sustenance,  except  a  handful 
or  two  of  parched  peas  in  the  morning,  and  the  wild  sorrel 
and  seeds  they  gather  on  the  march  during  the  day.  Our 
own  bread  is  made  for  each  meal  in  the  same  fashion, 
always  excepting  the  leathern  kneading-trough,  and  the 
grinding,  which  has  been  done  beforehand ;  and  we  find 
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these  simple,  nnleavened  barlej-oakes  very  good  and  whole- 
some. 

The  Sheikhs  alone  have  coffee,  which  they  look  to  ns  to 
snpplj ;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  seems  to  be  the  only  loxmry 
of  their  followers.  These  have  an  abject,  vacant  look ;  and 
we  quite  agreed  with  Lynch  that  the  Jehalin  are  among 
the  most  degraded  of  the  Bedooin.  They  are  far  inferior 
to  the  Ghawarineh  of  Jericho,  and  even  backshish  will 
scarcely  rouse  them  to  exertion.  We  could  not  induce 
them  to  collect  or  look  about  for  anything  ;  and  when  oat 
with  us,  if  we  stopped  to  examine  a  fossil  or  a  plant,  the 
guards  would  be  down  on  their  hams  and  asleep  in  a 
moment.  But  they  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  keep  up  an 
uninterrupted  chatter  all  night  round  the  watch-fires.  One 
old  man,  however,  was  compelled  by  his  neeeBsities  to 
collect  for  us.  Even  among  the  poverty-stricken  he  vnm  the 
poorest ;  and  a  piteous  tale  he  related  of  his  wife  and  three 
children  having  only  the  milk  of  a  couple  of  goats  on  wfaieh 
to  sustain  life  ;  for  he  was  too  old  to  go  to  war  forphmdery 
and  had  no  friends  to  help  him  at  home.  The  reward  of  a 
piastre  brought  him  to  his  knees,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Debased  as  these  poor  wanderers  were,  they  were  all 
decidedly  of  the  Semitic  type,  and,  excepting  the  eokmr 
and  the  smell,  had  nothing  of  the  negro  about  them.  Th^ 
must,  however,  be  far  inferior  to  the  races  they  have  rap* 
planted,  and  one  can  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  of  the 
same  Ishmaelite  blood  as  the  Sheikhs.  The  two  clawos 
never  intermarry,  for  the  high-caste  Arabs  are  the  proudest 
of  aristocrats. 

We  were  up  before  dawn,  sensible  of  the  blessing  of  a 
quiet  resting-place,  and  thankful  to  the  Pirovidence  which 
had  guarded  us  from  all  dangers.  Even  in  this  strange 
comer  of  the  world,  we  felt  at  home,  after  the  uncertainties 
of  yesterday. 

U.  and  I  started  before  sunrise  up  the  Wady  Zuweirah. 
We  followed  the  windings  and  twistings  of  the  valley, 
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US 


iriueh  at  times  narrowed  to  a  fev  feet,  between  enoloaing 
predpicea  of  the  hard  Becondary  limeatone,  the  oleft  of 
vhich  eziated  long  previous  to  the  diJavial  period,  as 
evidenced  bj  a  partial  lining  of  the  Utter  which  rested 


against  its  sides  here  and  there,  not  ignite  obliterated  by 
the  torrents  which  had  scooped  it  ont  a  second  time. 
The  jonction  of  the  two  etrata  was  beantifuUy  exhibited 
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in  this  valley,  in  a  perpendicular  section  of  200  or  300 
feet. 

The  diluvial  marl  here  reaches  a  height  of  at  least  650 
feet  above  the  sea.  Numerous  peaks  and  rocks  of  the 
limestone  cut  through  the  diluvium,  many  of  which  were 
never  covered  by  it,  but  must  have  existed  as  islands  or 
peninsulas  when  the  lake  was  at  this  level.  We  found 
beds  of  fossils  {exogyra  densata,  Conr.)  in  this  older  lime- 
stone. 

Just  before  reaching  the  pools,  in  a  widened  bay  of  the 
chasm,  was  a  stack  of  the  diluvium,  crowned  with  a  rained 
fort,  and  at  the  foot  an  enclosure,  with  a  pointed-areh 
doorway  of  fine  masonry,  the  entrance  of  a  dilapidated 
and  now  inaccessible  pathway  to  the  crow's-nest  above, 
some  eighty  feet  high.  The  archway  was  exactly  like  that 
of  Masada.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  just  opposite, 
was  a  natural  chamber,  some  fifty  feet  up,  to  which  a  stair 
of  masonry  had  been  built,  the  fragments  of  which  mi^t  be 
traced,  as  well  as  a  window  cut  in  the  rock.  It  was 
evidently,  with  the  citadel  itself,  a  point  of  defence,  and 
completely  commanded  the  approaches  both  up  and  down 
the  valley.  But  of  what  epoch?  The  ruin  is  scarcely 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  modem 
Saracenic  fort ;  while  M.  de  Saulcy  fixes  on  the  Zuweirah 
as  having  been  the  site  of  Zoar.  The  latter  theory  has 
been  amply  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Grove's  topographical 
arguments.  The  shape  of  the  arch  and  the  masoniy 
bespeak  a  Crusaders*  post,  perhaps  afterwards  repaired  by 
the  Saracens.  While  Eerak  was  in  Christian  hands,  the 
Zuweirah  must  not  only  have  been  important  as  a  con- 
necting link  to  keep  open  the  communication,  but,  as  the 
strongest  natural  position  in  the  district,  to  check  the 
inroads  of  marauders  from  the  south-west,  who  would 
naturally  have  passed  through  this  defile,  still  the  high- 
road to  Hebron  and  Gaza.  Zuweirah  seems  to  be  another 
of  the  many  instances  which  show  that  the  grip  of  the 
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Crnsadero  upon  the  H0I7  Land  waa  mnch  firmer  tbon  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  the;  have  left  in  all  parts  of 
it  the  stamp  of  their  architectore  and  their  inde&tigable 
building  energy. 
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Immediately  above  tbe  mins  are  the  remains  of  a  noble 
dstem,  which  has  been  formed  most  naturallj  ont  of  a 
great  hollow  in  the  watercourse,  by  building  up  its  eides, 
and  roofing  it  over  with  an  arch.    The  loof  is  destroyed, 
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and  the  reservoir  filled  with  mad.  It  must  have  been 
thirty  feet  deep.  Did  the  Bedouin  but  possess  the  foie- 
thonght  to  preserve  or  adopt  these  ancient  appliances, 
they  might  have  water  everywhere  round  these  shoroB; 
but,  like  true  savages,  with  the  sight  and  instinct  of  the 
keenest  red  Indian,  they  are  very  babes  in  prevision  or 
prudence.  A  Httle  above,  as  we  scaled  the  polished 
rocks,  we  came  upon  a  long  chain  of  pools,  most  of  them 
dry,  but  some  twenty  or  thirty  still  containing  a  little  rain- 
water, with  a  thick  deposit  of  mud  below.  Nature  had 
provided  us  with  beautiful  marble  baths,  and  we  eadi 
selected  one.  There  were  many  signs  near  the  pool  of 
that  exuberant  life  which  the  presence  of  fresh  water 
evokes  in  the  most  desolate  of  deserts — fine  acacias  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  clefts,  many  shrubs  of  a  pretty  priekly 
astragalus  *  in  flower,  salsolas,  retem  with  its  most  delicate 
of  blossoms,  and  a  fine  tall  crimson  ranunculus  we  had 
not  before  seen.  In  some  of  the  pools  many  small 
crustaceans  of  the  shape  of  the  common  shrimp,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  were  darting  abouti 
and  were  not  easily  caught.  How  these  little  creatures 
preserve  the  continuity  of  their  species  during  the  diy 
half  of  the  year  seems  a  mystery,  unless  the  larvae  or  0ggB 
He  dormant  at  the  bottom  of  the  muddy  sediment. 

Next  we  examined  the  Wady  Mahawat — a  broad,  deep, 
dry  ravine,  commencing  two  miles  to  the  south  of  us,  and 
running  up  to  the  westward,  being  the  principal  channd 
of  the  drainage  of  the  wilderness  of  Judaea  south-east  of 
Beersheba.  Though  not  the  deepest,  it  was  the  finest 
gorge  we  had  yet  met  with,  from  its  width  and  the  bold 
sweep  of  many  of  its  turns.  It  is  similar  in  character  to 
the  Wady  Zuweirah,  the  same  sharp  cutting  through  the 
old  limestone,  the  same  deposition  of  the  post-tertiiiy 
marl,  and  the  same  denudation  of  this  latter.  But  sinee 
the  marl  has  been  washed  out  there  has  been  a  second 
*  This  Bpedes  has  not  been  identified  at  Eew, 
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filling  in  of  an  extraordinary  character,  which  is  only  now 
in  course  of  denudation.    There  are  exposed  on  the  sides 
of  the  wady,  and  chiefly  on  the  south,  large  masses  of 
bitumen  mingled  with  gravel.     These  overlie  a  thin  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker   stratum  of 
■and,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  that  it  yields 
powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled  over  a  hot  coal.     Many 
great  blocks  of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed  down  the 
gorge,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below,  along  with 
huge  boulders,  and  other  traces  of  tremendous  floods. 
The  phenomenon  commences  about  half  a  mile  from  where 
the  wady  opens  up  on  the  plain,  and  may  be  traced  at 
irregular  intervals  for  nearly  a  mile  further  up.     The 
bitumen  has  many  small  water- worn  stones  and  pebbles 
embedded  in  it.     We  are  at  once  led  to  inquire  what  has 
been  the  probable  origin  of  this  singular  deposit.     The 
first  solution  that  suggests  itself  is  that  the  bitumen  and 
sulphur  may  have  been  washed  up  when  the  sea  was  at 
this  level ;  the  next,  that  it  may  have  been  deposited  by 
a  spring  on  the  spot.     Of  the  latter  we  could  find  no  traces, 
and  all  appearances  are  against  it.     Against  the  former 
supposition  are  the  objections — first,  that  the  formation  is 
evidently  subsequent  to  the  scooping  out  of  the  marl,  and 
therefore  to  the  subsidence  of  the  lake ;  secondly,  that  the 
bitumen  and  sulphur  are  not  deposited  as  they  would  have 
been  by  a  tide  or  stream,  but  at  most  irregular  heights — 
sometimes  detached,   sometimes  in  masses  slightly  and 
irregularly  connected  with  the  next  fragment  by  a  thinner 
stratum.     The  layer  of  sulphurous  sand  is  generally  evenly 
distributed  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the  sulphur  evenly 
above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  variable  masses.     In  every 
way  it  difiers  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  deposit  of  these 
substances  as  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere.    Again,  the 
bitumen,  unlike  that  which  we  pick  up  on  the  shore,  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  yields  an  over- 
powering sulphurous  odour ;  above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and 


l««rf  tbe  marks  of  baviiig  been  Babject«d  to  extreme  hoat. 
Ix  wei^t  and  appearance  it  differs  from  the  bitnmea  of 
^  gbore  as  coke  does  from  ordinar?  eoal.  Wbether  any 
other  chemical  action  than  heat  may  account  for  this,  I 
do  not  say.  The  pebbles  and  boulders,  which  are  far 
more  namerons  near  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  tbe 
deposit,  have  probably  been  simply  dropped  on  the  sorfaca 
by  the  stream,  which  moat  hare  flowed  over  tbe  bed  for 
many  ages  before  dennding  it,  and  have  gradually  pene- 
trated more  or  less  deeply  as  they  lay  there. 
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Here,  so  far  as  I  can  jndge,  we  have  tbe  only  trace  of 
anytbii^  approaching  to  volcanic  action  which  we  have  met 
with  in  onr  careful  examination  of  the  northem,  western, 
and  southern  shoras.  The  only  other  solntiou  of  the 
problem,  the  existence  of  a  bitnminouB  spring  when  the 
supply  of  water  was  more  abnndant,  would  scarcely  aceoimt 
for  the  regular  deposition  of  the  snlpharons  sand,  and 
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then  of  the  sand  with  the  bitxunen  snperiinpoBed.     I  have 
a  great  dread  of  seeking  forced  corroborations  of  Scriptoral 
statements  from  questionable  physical  evidence,  for  the 
sceptic  is  apt  to  imagine  that  when  he  has  refuted  the 
wrong  argument  adduced  in  support  of  a  Scriptural  state- 
ment, he  has  refuted  the  Scriptural  statement  itself;  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if  there  be  any 
physical  evidence  left  of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar  occurrences,  we  have 
it  here.     The  whole  appearance  points  to  a  shower  of  hot 
sulphur  and  an  irruption  of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would 
naturally  be  calcined  and  impregnated  by  its  fumes ;  and 
this  at  a  geological  periojl   quite  subsequent  to  all  the 
diluvial  and  alluvial  action  of  which  we  have  such  abundant 
evidence.     The  vestiges  remain  exactly  as  the  last  relics 
of  a  snow-drift  remain  in  spring — an  atmospheric  deposit. 
The  catastrophe  must  have  been  since  the  formation  of  the 
wady,  since  the   deposition  of  the   marl,  and  while  the 
water  was  at  its  present  level ;  therefore,  probably,  during 
the  historic  period.     The  traces  are  extremely  local,  not 
extending  to  the  neighbouring  wadys,  nor  very  far  up  this 
one.     Unfortunately,  no  previous  traveller  has  searched 
the  wady,  and  we  have  no  opinions  of  competent  observers 
to  g^de  us.     Robinson  and  Van  de  Yelde  passed  to  the 
south  of  it ;  De  Saulcy,  Wolcott,  and  Poole,  all  went  to 
the  north  of  it. 

Two  questions  here  naturally  occur  to  us,  viz.,  the 
site  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  the  means  used  to 
accomplish  their  destruction.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  inspired  writer  simply  says,  <<  The  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  ,and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord 
out  of  heaven  "  (Gen.  xix.  24);  and  though  this  passage 
has  generally  been  read  as  signifying  destruction  from  the 
eruption  of  a  volcano,  this  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
implied.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  to  be  simply  a  question 
(depending  on  the  date  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
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and  on  the  existence  of  traces  of  volcanic  action  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the   lake  within  the  historic  period), 
whether  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  Gen.  ziz.  is  to  be 
accepted,  or  whether  one  is  to  be  sought  *'  more  con- 
sonant with  the  conclusions  of  modem  scientific  know- 
ledge."    We  shall  find  ourselves  adrift  in  a  sea  of  endless 
perplexities  if  we  endeavour  to  ascribe  every  instance  in 
which  the  Bible  speaks  of  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
to  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  and  we  might  as  w;e]l 
expect  modem  scientific  knowledge  to  reveal  to  as  the 
cause  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  in  the  wilderness, 
the  provision  of  the  manna,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
walls    of  Jericho,   as    the    destraction    of   Sodom    and 
Gomorrah.     If  every  occurrence  in  Sacred  History  is  to 
be  thus  tested  and  accounted  for,  the  whole  question  of 
miraculous    intervention    has   been    surrendered    to  the 
enemy,  and  modem  scientific  knowledge,  not  legitimate 
criticism,  is  made  the  test  of  Scriptural  authenticity.    If 
we  are   told   in   the  Bible   that   any   special   event  was 
brought  about  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of  nature,  like 
the  thunder-storm  in  wheat  harvest  (1  Sam.  xii.  16-— 18), 
the   extraordinary   droughts,   or   the   rain   in   answer  to 
Elijah's  prayer  on  Carmel,  let  us  by  all   means  accept 
the  explanation  ;  but  when  it  is  declared  to  us  that  any 
visitation   like  those  alluded  to  above,   like   that   under 
consideration,  or  like  the  fire  from  heaven  which  consumed 
Elijah's  sacrifice,  was  sent  direct  from  God ;  and  we  are 
not  told  of  any  ordinary  or  so  called  natural  agency  being 
employed ;  if,  in  such  cases,  we  are  to  suspend  our  belief 
in  the  occurrences  until  we  have  dug  in  the  earth  to  find 
the  records  of  natural  causes,  we  may  as  well  at  once  refuse 
an  credence  to  the  miraculous  as  beyond  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  reduce  the  Word  of  God  to  the  level  of  the 
tales  of  Egyptian  priests,  or  the  traditions  of  Livy. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  old  notions 
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of  Yoleanio  agencies  about  the  Dead  Sea  were  erroneous, 
and  that  many  writers,  like  De  Saolcy,  have  been  misled 
by  endeavouring  to  square  their  preconceived  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  with  the  facts  they  saw  around  them. 
The  preceding  pages  have  shown,  with  perhaps  a  weari- 
some prolixity,  that  such  traces  are  not  to  be  found  ;  that 
the  whole  region  has  been  slowly  and  gradually  formed 
tiirough  a  succession  of  ages :  and  that  its  peculiar  phe- 
nomena are  similar  to  those  of  other  salt  lakes  in  Africa, 
or  referable  to  its  unique  and  depressed  position.  But 
setting  aside  all  preconceived  notions,  and  taking  the  simple 
record  of  Gen.  xix.  as  we  find  it,  let  us  see  whether  the 
existing  condition  of  the  country  throws  any  light  upon 
the  Biblical  narrative.  Certainly  we  do  observe  by  the 
lake  sulphur  and  bitumen  in  abundance.  Sulphur  springs 
stud  the  shores,  sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layers  or  in 
fragments,  over  the  desolate  plains ;  and  bitumen  is 
ejected  in  great  floating  masses  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  oozes  through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposited 
with  gravel  on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat, 
appears  with  sulphur  to  have  been  precipitated  during 
some  convulsion.  We  know  that  at  the  time  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  north,  the  bitumen  seems  even  in  our  own 
day  to  be  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  that 
floating  islets  of  that  substance  have  been  evolved  (see 
Bobinson,  Res.  i.  518),  coincident  with  the  convulsions  so 
frequent  in  north-eastern  Palestine.  Everything  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  agency  of  fire  was  at  work,  though 
not  the  overflowing  of  an  ordinary  volcaJb.  The  materials 
were  at  hand,  at  whichever  end  of  the  lake  we  place  the 
doomed  cities,  and  may  probably  have  been  accumulated 
then  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present.  The  kind- 
ling of  such  a  mass  of  combustible  material,  either  by 
lightning  from  heaven,  or  by  other  electrical  agency, 
combined  with  an  earthquake  ejecting  the  bitumen  or 
sulphur  from  the  lake,  would  soon  spread  devastation  over 
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the  plain,  so  that  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.  There  is  no  authority  what- 
ever in  the  Biblical  record  for  the  popular  notion  that  the 
site  of  the  cities  has  been  submerged ;  and  Mr.  Grove  (in 
his  able  and  exhaustive  article  in  the  Bib.  Diet.,  ''  Sodom  '*) 
has  justly  stated  that  ''  there  is  no  warrant  for  imagining 
that  the  catastrophe  was  a  geological  one,  and  in  any 
other  case  all  traces  of  action  must  at  this  distance  of 
time  have  vanished.'*  The  simple  and  natural  explanation 
seems — when  stripped  of  all  the  wild  tradition  and  strange 
horrors  with  which  the  mysterious  sea  has  been  invested 
— ^to  be  this:  that  during  some  earthquake,  or  without 
its  direct  agency,  showers  of  sulphur,  and  probably 
bitumen,  ejected  from  the  lake,  or  thrown  up  from  its 
shores,  and  ignited  perhaps  by  the  lightning  which  would 
accompany  such  phenomena,  fell  upon  the 'cities  and 
destroyed  them.  The  history  of  the  catastrophe  has  not 
only  remained  in  the  inspired  record,  but  is  inscribed  in 
the  memory  of  the  surrounding  tribes  by  many  a  local 
tradition  and  significant  name. 

The  question  of  the  site  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  has 
been  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  limited^ 
since  they  were  not  submerged,  to  two  only  possible 
localities,  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  and  the  upper.  In 
favour  of  the  former  position,  generally  adopted  by  recent 
writers,  there  are  various  considerations ;  and  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  assumed  this  view  as  a  matter  beyond  question. 
First,  there  is  the  general  traditionary  evidence  from  the 
time  of  Josephus  and  Jerome,  who  identify  a  Zoar  at  the 
south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  the  Zoar  of  the  Penta- 
polis.  Secondly,  there  is  the  strong  argument  from  the 
existence  of  the  names  which  are  applied  to  localities  at 
the  southern  extremity,  as  Usdum,  Zoghal,  and,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  back  from  the  lake,  Wady  *Ainrah. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  existence  of  the  Mountain  of  Salt 
at  that  end,  illustrative  of  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife :  to  which 
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may  be  added  the  presence  there  of  the  vast  even  plain 
of  the  Sebkha,  and  the  shallow  sea  which  forms  its  con- 
tinuation. 

But,  examined  in  detail,  these  arguments  are  far  from 
eondasive.  The  tradition  of  Josephos  and  Jerome  seems 
eontradicted  by  the  plain  description  of  the  localities  in 
the  earlier  record  of  Scripture.  The  argument  from  the 
names  of  the  places  is  not  irresistible,  for  none  of  them 
are  convertible  literatim  with  the  Hebrew,  and  Dra*a, 
4e^»   the  modem   Zoar,    is  fririher  from  the  Hebrew 

w  than  Zoghal  (Ji. j)»  ^l^ch  cannot  possibly  be  the 
Zoar  of  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing either  that  there  were  two  Zoars  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  a  new  town  sprung  up  in  a  different  locality,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  the  elder.  How  many  Kadeshes, 
GUgals,  or  Shalems  may  we  not  find  through  the  country, 
like  the  Newtons  or  Suttons  of  England  ?  The  existence 
of  the  Salt  Mountain  of  Usdum,  of  the  plain  of  the  Sebkha, 
with  its  bitumen  (slime-pits),  and  the  deposition  of  the 
sulphur  and  bitumen  discovered  by  us  in  the  Wady 
Mahawat,  do  not  invalidate  the  existence  of  similar  pheno- 
mena on  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  arguments  for  the  position  of 
the  cities  at  the  north  end,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  seas,  though  less  popular,  they 
carry  with  them  to  the  writer^s  mind  a  preponderating 
wei^t  of  evidence.  First,  there  is  the  uniform  expres- 
sion, *'  the  Cities  of  the  P/ai'n,"  or  plain  of  Jordan, 
"  ciccar  '*  C'^^f  t.«.i  the  circle  of  Jordan^  an  epithet  most 
appropriate,  as  all  those  will  know  who  have  gazed  on 
that  circle  from  the  siprounding  mountain-tops,  but 
wholly  inapplicable,  and  one  which  never  was  or  could  be, 
by  any  stretch  of  language,  applied  to  the  south  end 
of  the  sea,  where  the  Jordan  never  flowed,  or,  if  it  ever 
did,  it  must  have  been  in  a  geologic  epoch  far  remote 
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from  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth.  Abraham  and 
Lot  stood  together  between  Bethel  and  Hai,  when  **  Lot 
lifted  np  his  eyes  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that 
it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the  Lord  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of.  the  Lord, 
like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  nnto  Zoar.  Then 
Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  ;  and  Lot  jonmeyed 
east."  (Gen.  ziii.  10,  11.)  Now  from  these  hills  it  is 
impossible  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  shut  off  by  distance  and  by  lofty  intervening  moun- 
tains, while  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  spread  almost  at  the 
beholder's  feet,  and  the  bright  green  oasis  of  Ain  Sultan 
shines  like  an  emerald  in  the  dreary  waste.  If  the  two 
fountains  of  Sultan  and  Duk  can  produce  such  amazing 
verdure  by  their  waters,  in  their  present  neglected  exuber- 
ance, what  must  not  the  whole  plain  have  been  when 
it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  **  even  as  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,'*  seeing  that  its  whole  subsoil,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  sea,  is,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  a  rich 
alluvial  loam? 

Again,  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  we  are  told  that 
Abraham,  then  encamped  at  Mamre,  '*  looked  toward 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain, 
and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace  "  (Gen.  xix.  28).  It  is  not  here 
stated — and  we  mark  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  Scripture 
text — that  Abraham  sawy  but  that  he  looked  toward^  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.  From  personal  observation,  we  may 
add  that  while  from  the  hill  above  Mamre  the  plain  itself 
is  invisible,  yet  the  depression  between  the  nearer  hills 
and  the  distant  tops  of  Ajlun  is  plainly  to  be  perceived, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  depression  of  the  southern 
Ghor,  and  that  therefore  Abraham  could  have  at  once 
identified  the  locality  whence  the  smoke  arose. 

Again,  in  the  account  of  the  inroad  of  Chedorlaomer, 
we  are  told  that  the  Assyrians  smote  the  Horites  in  Mount 
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Bm  tinio  El-Paran,  and  returned  and  smote  the  country 
of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in 
Hazezon  Tamar  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  Hazezon  Tamar,  we  know, 
is  Engedi.  It  was  after  this  that  the  king  of  Sodom  and 
Ub  confederates  met  the  invaders  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
and  on  their  defeat  Abraham  pursued  the  victors  on  their 
march  home  by  Damascus,  and  overtook  them  in. Dan. 
Had  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  been  situated  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  it  was  certainly  not  after  smiting  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Amorites  at  Engedi  that  they  would 
have  met  the  invader,  but  long  before  he  reached  Hazezon 
Tamar.  But  when  we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  there  is  a  topographical  sequence  in  the  whole 
story,  while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hurriedly  pursue  the  . 
plunderers  up  the  Ghor  without  delay  or  impediment  till 
they  overtake  them  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

Once  more,  in  the  view  which  was  granted  to  Moses  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  he  beheld  '<  the  south,  and  the  plain  of 
the  vtdley  of  Jericho,  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  unto  Zoar." 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  Nebo,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
behold  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  situation  of 
the  modem  Dra*a ;  but  if  we  place  Zoar,  as  it  naturally 
would  be  placed,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Lot's  escape, 
directly  in  front  of  the  spectator,  we  see  that  here  was  just 
the  limit  of  Moses's  view  in  accordance  with  the  record. 
As  we  gazed  from  the  top  of  Nebo,  the  plain  of  Jordan 
seemed  to  run  on  uninterruptedly  till  it  was  cut  off  by  the 
Headland  of  Feshkhah,  and  the  force  and  literalness  of  the 
Scriptural  description  of  the  panorama  came  vividly  home 
to  our  minds. 

Mr.  Ghrove  has  remarked  (Bibl.  Diet.  iii.  1857)  that  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  identifies  Zoar  with  Jericho,  **  the  plain 
of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  which  produces  the  palm, 
that  is  Zeer."  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  cities 
of  Pentapolis  may  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  plain  of  Shittim,  which  is  quite  as  luxuriant  and  as 
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abundantly  watered  as  the  western  plain  of  Jericho.  On 
that  side,  likewise,  there  is  the  broad  belt  of  desolation, 
like  the  solphor-sprinkled  expanse  between  Er  Riha  and 
the  sea,  covered  with  layers  of  salt  and  gypsnm,  which 
overlie  the  loamy  subsoil,  literally  fulfilling  the  descriptions 
of  Holy  Writ, — <<  Brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  .  .  . 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein" 
(Deut.  zxiz.  23).  <<  A  fruitful  land  turned  into  saUneti** 
(Ps.  cvii.  84).  "  No  man  shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a 
son  of  man  dwell  in  it "  (Jer.  zlix.  18). 


NOTE. 

On  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Grove's  articles  on  Sodom 
and  on  the  Salt  Sea,  in  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ;*' 
and  am  glad  to  acknowledge  here  how  much  I  am  indebted 
to  him  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ikparhtre  from  the  Dttad  Sea—DetcripUon  of  the  Litan^The  Negtb^ 
or  Souih  Country— Hadddah—Zuweirah  el  FAha—8udeidSird§  ■■ 
DoUertl—Bujum  Sehmel  {8hema)—Wildemeu  qf  Judah—Abom 
DaMk*»  tempting  Propoeal— Offer  <f  a  Bedouin  W\f&—El  Mihika 
{Moladah)—Welli  —  Buinf  Cranes— Sand  Grouee— Beersheba-^ 
Homed  Cattle— CMvaHon— The  WeUe—Intwgent^— Their  Chirf^ 
Mohammed  lea — Rum$ — Twrkieh  Foray — Flight  into  the  Wildemeee 
— Arab  Warfare — PropoaaU  for  the  Pasha — Sudden  coUet^ion  q/ 
Warriors— Precipitate  Retreat  from  Beersheba—Tell  Hhora—IU  WeU 
-Ruins— The  Hill  Country  qf  Judah—AUir  {JaUir)—Rafat^8em4a 
(Eshtema)  Turkish  Ofieer—Susieh—Yuttah  {JuUdh)—Maon—Kurmul 
lCarmel)—J%e  Convoy  lost^Ride  in  the  Darkness— Perils  of  the 
Way — Hebron  at  Night — Sheikh  HamzCs  House — Nocturnal  Invasion 
— Hospitable  Reception — Changes  of  Raiment, 

Febbuabt  IsT. — ^Farewell  for  the  present  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  balmy  climate  of  its  shores  1  A  winter  sanatorium 
at  Engedi  would  surpass  all  that  the  Nile,  Madeira,  or 
Algiers  can  promise.  It  has  been  a  month  of  intense 
interest ;  and  we  cannot  expect  elsewhere  the  vivid  eiy'oy* 
ments  of  this  lonely  but  not  desolate  shore.  We  ascended 
the  Wady  Zuweirah,  and  had  a  complete  panorama  of  the 
lisan,  the  mysterious  peninsula.  It  is  altogether  com- 
posed of  the  same  chalky  marl,  salt  and  barren.  Its 
greatest  height  is  from  250  to  800  feet,  and  the  highest 
point  is  a  central  ridge  from  north  to  south.  Its  sides  are 
steepest  on  the  north  face,  but  there  is  no  regular  angle  of 
inclination,  as  the  edge  is  frurowed  by  countless  little 
nullahs  a  few  feet  apart,  and  the  sides  stand  at  such  an  angle 
as  tolerably  hard  mud  will  do  when  washed  by  water.  On 
the  west  face  it  slopes  much  to  the  shore,  and  is  fringed  by 
a  low  strip  of  sand  running  out  into  a  spit  at  the  south- 
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west  angle.  The  south  face  is  not  so  high  as  the  north, 
bnt  higher  than  the  west,  say  200  feet,  and  where  it  joins 
the  mainland  on  the  east,  the  furrowed  marl  leans  against 
the  spar  of  the  mountains  till  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
600  or  600  feet.  The  barrenness  of  the  whole  peninsula 
is  self-evident. 

For  two  hours  the  ascent  was  rocky  and  slippery,  and 
generally  we  had  to  lead  our  horses  till  we  entered  upon 
the  south  wilderness  of  JudflBa.  Our  course  lay  north- 
west, and  for  another  hour  nothing  could  surpass  the 
mountain  range  in  repulsive  desolation.  Bocks  there  were, 
great  and  small,  stones,  loose  and  sharp,  but  no  other 
existing  thing.  Occasionally,  in  the  depression  of  a  small 
ravine,  a  few  plants  of  salsola  or  ret  em  struggled  up,  but 
this  was  all ;  and  we  only  saw  one  rock-chat  and  two  desert 
larks.  Almost  sudden  was  the  transition  to  the  upland 
wilderness,  the  ''Negeb,'*  or  south  country — a  series  of 
rolling  hills,  clad  with  scanty  herbage  here  and  there,  espe- 
cially on  their  northern  faces ;  and  steadily  rising  till  the 
barometer,  fEdling  three  and  a-half  inches,  told  us  that  we 
had  mounted  8,200  foet  above  our  camp  of  the  morning. 
Near  the  highest  part  of  the  pass  of  the  Zuweirah,  on  a 
brow  to  the  south-east  of  the  wady,  we  turned  aside  to 
examine  the  ruins  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  strong 
watch-tower,  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff — a  square  keep,  called 
by  our  Arabs  Hadadah,  and  very  possibly  the  Hazor 
Hadattah  of  Joshua  (xv.  26),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 
The  ruins  were  like  those  at  Wady  Um  Bagkhek,  but  much 
more  dilapidated,  and  we  could  not  trace  any  remains  of 
more  extensive  buildings.  We  soon  afterwards  passed  the 
vestiges  of  Zuweirah-el-Foka,  very  insignificantj,  and  con- 
sisting only  of  indistinct  foundations  spread  over  an  area 
of  some  extent.  From  the  crest  of  the  hills  near  this  we 
had  our  last,  and  almost  our  finest,  view,  though  a  distant 
one,  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  this  point  we  turned  northwards,  and  crossed  a 
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low  loUiDg  ridge,  imiil,  by  a  gentle  slope,  we  descended 
into  the  wide  valley  of  Wady  es  B'mail,  up  the  coarse  of 
which  we  followed  till  we  reached  the  spot  where  we 
were  to  have  camped;  bnt  the  wells  were  dry,  and, 
after  halting  for  luncheon,  we  had  to  proceed.  As  we 
had  filled  oar  water-skins,  and  oar  animals  had  all  drank 
at  the  rain-pools  of  Znweirah,  we  were  not  inconvenienced. 
At  three  o'clock  water  was  foond  in  a  pool  near  some  caves 
and  shapeless  rains,  called  Sadeid,  to  which  we  had  tamed 
a  little  to  the  soath-east  of  the  Wady  B'mail.  The  spot  is 
imidentified  with  any  ancient  site,  bat  is  a  favoarite 
camping'groand  of  the  Jehalin,  and  very  attractive  it  is — 
a  long  shallow  basin  of  tender  and  fresh  verdare,  in  cheer- 
ing contrast  with  the  scant  vegetation  of  the  highlands  of 
oor  morning's  ride.  The  whole  district  is  a  fbae  apland 
pastare,  and  had  been  improving  from  the  time  we  left 
Zaweirah-el-F6ka.  A  Scottish  moor  is  not  better  stocked 
with  game.  Plover  and  sand-gronse  aboanded,  and  we 
obtained  thirteen  brace  of  fat  dotterel  (Charadrius  mori- 
ndlus),  the  rare  sand-groase  (Pterocles  guttatua)^  besides 
many  little  larks  of  species  belonging  to  the  Saharan 
groap ;  so  that  we  fared  samptaoasly  o£f  dotterel  boiled 
and  grilled. 

As  soon  as  the  tents  were  pitched,  I  started  for  the  rains 
of  Bnjam  Selameb,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  a  little 
knoll,  with  a  green  basin  of  pastare,  like  that  of  Sadeid, 
within  smooth  encircling  hills ;  bat  the  rains  were  mere 
foondations,  scattered  irregalarly  over  a  considerable  area, 
and  affording  no  clae  to  their  architectare  or  their  period. 
The  mention  of  Shema  jast  before  Moladah  in  Josh.  xv. 
26  wonld  lead  as  to  conjectare  its  identity  with  the  some- 
what similar  name  of  Selameh,  especially  as  the  LXX. 
render  it  2dkfiAa. 

Nothing  can  be  barer  than  the  soath  coantry  of  Jadah. 
It  is  neither  grand,  desolate,  nor  wild,  bat  atter  barrenness 
— ^not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub,  bat  scanty   stanted  herbage. 
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covered  with  myriads  of  white  snails,  of  five  or  six  specieSi 
which  a£ford  abnndant  sustenance  to  the  thousands  of  birds 
which  inhabit  it.  It  is  the  very  country  for  camel-browa- 
ing,  quite  unlike  any  we  had  hitherto  traversed,  but 
sometimes  reminding  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
We  were  perplexed  at  first  to  account  for  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  sharp  rocky  peaks,  without  a  blade  of 
green,  to  the  verdure  of  the  smooth  rounded  hills,  till  we 
noticed  that  we  had  come  upon  the  soft  limestone,  which 
here  covers  the  hard  crystalline,  as  it  does  near  Sidon. 

Old  Abou  Dahuk,  who  at  ninety  sits  his  horse  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  fifty,  rode  by  my  side  for  a  great  part  of 
the  day.  We  had  become  great  friends,  and  he  pressed 
upon  me  the  tempting  o£fer,  that  if  I  would  only  eome  and 
stay  with  the  Jehalin  for  as  long  as  I  liked,  he  would  make 
me  a  sheikh ;  and  that  I  should  have  a  black  tent  of  my 
own,  if  I  would  live  like  them.  Moreover,  he  would  give 
me  one  of  his  grand- daughters,  a  very  pretty  girl  of  only 
fifteen,  for  my  wife.  I  told  him  I  had  a  wife  and  seven 
children  in  England ;  to  which  he  replied  that  I  need 
stay  but  three  months  with  him,  to  see  how  free  was  a 
Bedouin's  life,  and  could  divorce  the  new  wife  mhea  I 
wished  to  go  home  to  the  old  one.  I  told  him  this  was 
not  according  to  English  custom,  nor  Christian  laws»  and 
tried  to  explain  to  him  the  nobler  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  position  of  woman ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
observed  that  our  customs  were  very  strange,  and  that  if 
I  would  only  make  trial  of  Bedouin  ways,  I  should  soon 
prefer  them  1 

We  had  next  day  but  a  short  day's  journey  (twelvB 
miles),  across  a  gently-undulating  down,  to  El-Mihlha, 
and,  in  search  of  birds  and  shells,  we  walked  behind  the 
caravan  for  this  easy  stage.  The  downs  were  peopled  by 
myriads  of  larks,  of  which  we  obtained  seven  species, 
besides  twenty  brace  of  dotterel.  We  saw,  also,  many 
cranes  and  sand-grouse,  and  I  shot  some  specimens  of  the 
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bnah  ehftt  (Saxieola  phUothanana),  disoovered  bj  me  in 
ibe  Sahara,  and  nevw  found  by  ob  eleewhere  in  Palestiiie. 
After  walking  for  three  hoars,  we  detected  a  bright- 
green  spot  in  the  £ur  distance  on  the  vast  plain,  strongly 
contmBted  with  the  dingy  brown  of  the  snrronnding  land- 
M^M,  This  was  £1-Mihlha  (anciently  Moladah,  the  town 
of  Simeon,  Josh,  xiz.  2),  marked  only  by  some  shapeless 
lowa  of  stones  and  fonndatious,  and  two  ancient  wells — 
perhaps,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  as  old  as  the 


time  of  Abraham.  We  were  now  on  the  Mediterranean 
side  of  the  watershed,  in  a  depression  which  runs  into  the 
Wady  Ehnlil,  and  passes  Beersheba.  Before  we  reached 
owe  qoarters,  the  tents  were  up.  the  ensign  flying,  and  onr 
fmirnaln  -were  Inrariating  in  the  jnioy,  fresh  paHtorage. 
Not  a  bnman  being  conld  be  seen  within  miles  of  onr 
camp.  Haw  vividly  sneh  a  spot  illnstratea  the  priceless 
valne  of  wells  in  the  desert  t  These  were  seventy  feet 
deep,  and  their  sides  of  hard  marble,  polished  and  deeply 
flated  all  round  by  the  ropes  ot  the  water -drawers,  perhaps 
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for  fonr  thoasand  years.  The  only  other  wells  near  them 
are  those  of  'Ararah,  eight  miles  sonth,  and  Beersheba,  a 
day*s  journey  west ;  and  thus  these  supply  the  wants  of 
an  area  of  some  twenty  miles  square.  Eight  ancient 
water-troughs  stand  irregularly  round,  some  oblong,  many 
cup-shapedj  and  others  apparently  the  scooped  pedestals 
of  ancient  columns,  which  have  once  supported  a  portico 
oyer  the  well.  Into  these  our  muleteers  and  guards  were 
busily  pouring  water  for  the  various  cattle.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  vivid  illustration  of  patriarchal  life.  Flocks 
of  birds  hovered  around,  attracted  by  the  moisture ;  a  fox 
slunk  away  as  we  came  up ;  and  we  disturbed  a  wild-boar, 
drawn  many  miles  from  his  ordinary  cover.  Just  to  the 
south  of  the  two  wells  rises  a  small  isolated  *'  tell,"  or  hill 
covered  with  ruins,  and  now  used  as  a  burying-ground, 
heaped  with  the  graves  of  the  *Dullam  tribe.  The  hill 
seems  to  have  been  the  fortress  of  the  city  below,  and  we 
could  clearly  trace  the  circuit  of  the  wall  which  once  sur- 
rounded it,  nearly  square  in  shape,  and  still,  in  places, 
three  or  four  feet  in  height!  The  traces  of  buildings  and 
fragments  of  walls  semain  over  an  extensive  area,  to  the 
south  as  well  as  io  iihe  north  of  the  citadel ;  and  near  its 
foot,  on  the  south-east,  are  the  outlines  of  a  building,  which 
was  probably  a  Byzantine  church.  The  other  ruins  ^seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  and  ruder  period,  and  are  probably 
the  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Simeon.  All  round  the 
troughs  of  the  well  are  traces  of  an  old  rough  pavement, 
like  that  of  a  stable-yard. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  on  a  green  patch  of  Maha 
mareotica  (?),  and  a  pretty  parterre  from  Nature's  hand 
surrounded  us — asphodels  (A,  ramoms),  the  small  *'  Star 
of  Bethlehem  "  (Omithogalum  arabicum),  a  small  hyacinth 
{Mttscari  racemosum),  a  small  bright  calendula,  several 
cruciform  flowers,  and  especially  a  sweet-scented  stock. 
The  small  white  snail  (Helix  aeetzeni,  and  H,  vestalu) 
clothed  the  asphodels  and  salsola  bushes  in  such  multi- 
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todes,  that,  clustering  on  the  twigs  and  hranches,  they 
looked  at  a  distance  like  a  profusion  of  snow-white  bloom. 
The  wild-boars  had  been  rooting  around  us,  and  searching 
for  a  pretty  white  crocus  and  an  iris,  the  bulbs  of  which 
seemed  to  form  a  special  dainty  with  them.  We  foupd  a 
regular  roosting-place  of  the  common  crane— marked  like 
some  resort  of  sea-fowl,  a  gently-sloping,  isolated  knoll, 
where  no  ambush  was  possible,  and  where  a  good  look-out 
could  be  kept  on  all  sides.  Their  whooping  and  trumpet- 
ing enliyened  the  watches  of  the  night,  and  all  night  long  we 
could  hear  flocks  passing  overhead,  on  their  way  to  their 
quarters  close  by.  Gold  as  the  temperature  was^  it  was  still 
and  calm,  and  CTcry  sound  floated  lightly  through  the  air. 

The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  the  minimum  thermometer 
having  registered  25^  Fahr. ;  but,  warm  and  comfortable 
in  our  woolly  beds,  we  felt  only  the  more  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous for  work,  as  we  started  for  our  walk  to  Beersheba  over 
these  downs,  having  sent  on  our  horses. 

U.  distinguished  himself  by  bringing  down  several 
spotted  sand-grouse,  and  the  Asiatic  plover  {Ch,  asiaticvs), 
which  from  this  time  continued  to  occur  in  plenty.  Flocks 
of  the  great  crane  {Gnis  cinerea)  continued  to  pass  over- 
head, and  a  few  ruffed  bustards  {Otis  honhara)  were  seen. 
Herds  of  gazelle  were  frequently  dashing  across  the  plain, 
but  at  very  safe  distance,  one  herd  of  eleven  being  the 
only  one  within  reach  of  the  wildest  shot.  As  we  neared 
the  Wady  es  Seba,  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were 
being  pastured.  Herds  of  camels  and  of  homed  cattle 
were  grazing  all  around,  the  first  time  for  many  a  day  that 
the  spectacle  of  neat  cattle  had  greeted  our  eyes.  Mole- 
hills covered  the  ground  in  all  directions ;  and  lizards 
darted  in  and  out  of  their  burrows  at  the  root  of  every  tuft. 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  Beersheba,  where  the 
tents  were  already  pitched  round  one  of  Abraham's  wells. 
Long  lines  of  foundations  mark  the  ancient  city,  about 
half  a  mile  in  extent,  very  much  scattered,  but  not  a 
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fragment  of  wall  remains  above  the  snrfaee.  Just  in  front 
is  the  wide  gravel  bed  of  the  Wady  es  Seba,  checked  from 
encroaching  on  the  north  side  by  an  ancient  wall  of  strong 
masonry;  and  in  front  and  behind  is  a  vast  uneven 
platean,  ahnost  green,  pastured  over  by  thousands  of 
goats,  homed  cattle,  and  camels,  while  several  Arab 
encampments  were  in  sight,  drawn  to  this  fieivoured  spot  by 
the  grateful  wells  and  the  comparatively  abundant  herbage. 

One  feature  in  particular  marks  Beersheba  as  still  the 
boundary  between  the  desert  and  the  uplands,  though  all 
else  has  perished.  This  is  the  cultivation  of  large  portions 
of  unfenced  land  for  com  by  the  Arabs.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Jericho,  we  came  upon  arable  land. 
The  rich  low-lying  flats  by  the  Wady  Seba  are  ploughed, 
or  rather  scratched,  for  wheat  and  barley,  each  piece  lying 
two  years  fallow,  and  sown  the  third  year.  In  riding 
across  the  wide  expanse,  these  occasional  patches,  the 
only  evidence  of  man's  presence,  arrest  attention  at  once, 
strangely  incongruous  with  all  else  around.  They  are  the 
lingering  evidence  of  what  the  land  once  was,  and  may  yet 
again  become. 

The  wells  vary  from  five  to  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  one  at  which  we  were  camped  was  twelve  and  a-half 
feet  in  diameter,  thirty-four  feet  till  we  reached  the  living 
rock  ;  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Arabs,  twice  that  depth. 
At  present  the  water  stood  at  thirty-eight  feet  frt>m  the 
surface  ;  but  when  Robinson  visited  it,  it  was  much  lower, 
and  doubtless  varies  according  to  the  season.  The  native 
visitors  to  our  camp  pointed  out,  with  all  the  pride  ot  race, 
that  the  wells  were  the  work  of  Ibrahim-el-Khulil, 
**  Abraham  the  friend."  The  well  above  the  rock  was 
built  with  finely-squared  large  stones,  hard  as  marble ;  and 
the  ropes  of  water-drawers  for  4,000  years  have  worn  the 
edges  of  the  hard  limestoile  with  no  less  than  148  flutings, 
the  shallowest  of  them  four  inches  deep.  The  ancient 
marble  troughs  were   arranged  at  convenient  distances 
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round  the  mouth  in  an  iiregnlar  circle,  some  ohlong, 
most  of  them  ronnd,  for  the  convenienoe  of  the  cattle^ 
From  their  style  and  material,  they  are  prohahly  coeval 
with  the  original  well.  All  day  long,  onr  men,  or  the 
Bedonin  herdsmen  and  their  wives,  were  drawing  water 
in  skins,  and  filling  these  troughs  for  the  horses,  camels, 
eattle,  and  sheep,  recalling  many  a  scene  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  of  Behecca,  and  of  Zipporah.  There  are 
traces  of  the  pillars  of  an  ancient  open  roof  over  the 
welL  How  delicious  must  have  been  its  shade  in  this 
treeless  prairie  1 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  saw,  on  the  long  rolling 
plain  to  the  south,  one  little  figure  after  another  emerging, 
which,  as  they  approached,  we  could  make  out  to  be 
footmen,  with  here  and  there  a  horseman.  The  wide 
gravel-bed  of  the  Wady  es  Seba  separated  us  firom  this 
plain,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  scouts  gradually  con- 
verged. After  a  consultation,  two  of  the  boldest,  with 
their  guns  unslung,  ventured  across  to  demand,  *'  Is  it 
peace  ? "  Our  Arabs,  all  exhibiting  the  most  formidable 
arsenal  of  small  arms  that  could  be  mustered,  replied  that 
W6  were  friends,  Inglez,  brothers  of  the  Sultan,  who  had 
much  powder  and  lead,  but  little  silver.  No  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  opposite  bank  and  repeated  their  news, 
than  the  groups  quietly  dispersed,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  eye  wandered  in  vain  over  the  plain  for  any 
trace  of  human  inhabitants.  These  people  are  a  collection 
from  various  tribes,  chiefly  fellahin,  or  cultivators,  who 
have  revolted  against  the  conscription,  and  have  retired 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  into  the  wilderness  to  elude 
the  troops.  It  is  against  these  very  men  that  Abou  Dahuk 
is  ordered  to  lead  the  Jehalin  so  soon  as  his  trip  with  us 
is  at  an  end ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  receiving  a  hand- 
some backshish  from  them  for  their  pasturing  on  a  part  of 
his  territory.  In  the  evening,  many  fellahin  dropped  in 
by  our  camp,  and  sitting  motionless  in  a  circle  round  the 
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well,  wfttched  the  honftdjis,  and  held  ooDversation  with  onr 
mnleteere.  Our  whole  guard  left  ne  for  the  night,  and  re- 
^ed  for  dinner  and  shelter  to  the  rebel  camp — about  an 
honr  further  Bonth ;  as  we  conld  get  no  fael,  thoagh  the 


night  wan  bitterly  cold,  aad  the  thermometer  fell  to  24°. 
Yet  there  was  an  elasticity  in  the  still  dry  air  which 
invigorated    ns,    and    made   na  almost  indifferent  to  the 

temperature. 
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Next  morning  we  rose  at  eox,  and  set  out  to  examine 
the  other  wells,  and  the  rains.  Probably  Beersheba  was 
alwajrs  open  and  unfortified — a  village,  as  it  is  called  by 
Ensebios  ''  k&ioi  firyUrni.*'  For  two  or  three  miles  on  the 
north  bank  are  occasional  vestiges  of  buildings,  merely 
leveUed  foundations.  The  Arabs  say  there  are  seven 
wells,  whence  their  name,  Bir-es-Seba;  but  I  was  only 
able  to  visit  five,  two  only  of  which  contained  water. 
Close  to  the  easternmost  is  an  interesting  rain,  the  perfect 
foundation  of  a  Greek  church,  with  apse,  sacristy,  and 
aisles.  Only  a  fragment  of  the  apse  remains  above  the 
pavement.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishopric.  In 
several  of  the  ruins  are  traces  of  what  may  prove  a  hitherto 
mmoticed  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  fortress — a  drcular 
tower  or  keep  of  double  walls,  each  four  feet  thick,  and 
with  a  like  space  between  them.  There  are  several  such 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seba,  but  the  most  perfect  specimen 
we  have  seen  is  in  the  north  tower  of  the  fortress  of 
Masada.  We  have  also  met  with  the  same  style  in  several 
cxf  the  desert  cities.  There  are  no  traces  of  trees  any- 
where, and  all  that  ever  existed  must  long  since  have 
been  extirpated  for  fuel,  here  as  precious  as  water.  Abra- 
ham planted  a  grove  at  Beersheba,  and  the  shade  of  a 
efaimp  of  terebinth  must  indeed  have  been  a  boon  to  every 
desert-wanderer ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  grow,  the  terebinth  would  still  flourish  in  the 
fine  sandy  soil.  The  pale  green  mantle  of  the  southern 
plateau  was  beautifully  spangled  with  many  a  bulbous 
flower— crocus,  white  and  blue  iris,  and  crimson  ranun- 
culus abounded  everywhere. 

We  had  just  sat  down  to  our  eggs,  barley-cake,  and 
grilled  plover,  outside  our  tents,  for  the  days  were  as  hot 
as  the  nights  were  cold,  when  we  observed  brown  figures 
emerging  from  the  downs  in  all  directions.  We  ran  up  to 
a  mound  behind,  and  lo,  from  the  north,  flocks  and  herds, 
camels  and  cattle  were  hurrying  towards  us,  urged  on  by 
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boys  and  women  with  frantic  eagemess.  Meanwhile, 
men  were  gathering  in  from  sonth,  west,  and  east,  and 
coming  in  the  opposite  direction.  'Twas  like  Bodeiiek  • 
Dhn's  men  stcurting  from  the  heather,  and  from  behind 
each  stone.  By  twos  and  threes  singly,  or  in  parties  of  a 
dozen  or  more,  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground. 

Yet  more  magical  was  the  gathering  of  cattle  of  eyeiy 
kind,  all  hurrying  towards  the  thirsty  wilderness.  Soon  a 
small  party  of  horsemen,  armed  with  lances,  scimitars,  and 
pistols,  galloped  np  to  onr  tents,  and  all  was  explained. 
The  Government  had  sent  out  troops  against  the  rebels, 
and  a  brigade  of  800  men,  camped  foor  hours  to  the 
north  of  us,  had  that  morning  made  a  sadden  raid,  and 
pounced  upon  a  quantity  of  camels  and  cattle,  after  a  short 
skirmish  with  their  guards,  who  had  been  speedily  over- 
powered. The  poor  rebels  were  hastily  driving  everything 
to  the  south,  preferring  that  their  animals  should  perish 
with  drought  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  alarm  had  been  signalled  far  and  wide,  and  all  were 
hurrying  to  the  rescue,  having  made  Bir-es-Seba  their 
rendezvous.  At  the  head  of  the  group  of  horsemen  was 
Mohammed  Isa,  the  leader  of  the  band,  who,  seeing  the 
English  flag,  came  to  beg  our  good  offices,  through  the 
English  consul,  with  the  Pasha.  His  story  was  soon  told. 
His  elder  brother,  Jellah,  Sheikh  of  Beit  Jibrin,  had  been 
seized  by  the  Pasha,  as  Mohammed  said,  to  extort  money 
on  a  false  accusation  of  treason,  and  under  promise  of 
safe  conduct  had  been  banished  to  Cyprus ;  where  he 
had  been  at  once  beheaded,  and  all  his  property  confis- 
cated. Mohammed,  on  hearing  the  news,  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  authorities  had  therenpon  seized 
his  family  and  all  his  possessions.  Once  here,  he  had 
naturally  become  what  David  in  the  very  same  region 
was  after  his  breach  with  Saul,  the  nucleus  for  all  the 
disaffected,  till  the  band  he  could  muster  now  reached  to 
4,000  men.    There  had  been  no  open  or  declared  war,  and 
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the  raid  of  this  morning  was  a  sadden  surprise  by  the 
Turks.  The  soldiers  had  Men  back  with  their  booty, 
and  Mohammed  was  mnstering  his  irregulars  for  a  porsait. 
Bat  he  assured  as  of  his  earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  gave 
as  a  letter  under  his  seal,  undertaking,  if  the  Government 
would  permit  him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  would  restore 
his  fiEimily,  giving  him  a  promise,  guaranteed  by  the  Consul 
either  of  England  or  France,  that  his  life  should  be  safe, 
that  his  followers  would  at  once  disband,  and  submit 
to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem.  As  it  was,  the  battle  of  the 
morning  had  not  been  very  bloody,  only  two  of  his 
men  having  fallen.  But  before  night  2,000  armed 
desperadoes  would  be  on  foot.  We  did  not  know  at 
the  time  the  whole  character  of  Mohammed  Isa,  nor  how 
many  red-handed  murders  lay  at  his  door ;  but  our  sym- 
pathies, as  well  as  those  of  our  men,  were  certainly  with 
these  insurgents,  for  of  all  the  robbers  of  this  down- 
trodden land,  the  Pashas  are  the  worst.  We  promised  to 
execute  Mohammed's  behests,  and  after  another  cup  of 
coffee  he  galloped  off. 

And  now  one  group  after  another  came  hurrying  by, 
chiefly  footmen,  each  armed  with  his  long  firelock.  Fine 
stalwart  fellows  they  looked.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
seen  Arabs  ready  for  the  battle.  They  were  all  stripped  to 
the  hips,  that  if  they  fell  the  enemy  should  get  as  little  as 
possible,  and  wote  only  sandals  and  a  ragged  kilt  or  pair  of 
bags,  with  powder-horn,  and  a  little  water-skin  strapped 
round  their  naked  waist.  Instead  of  the  kafiyeh,  a  ragged 
cloth  formed  the  turban  round  the  fez-cap.  They  took  but 
little  notice  of  us  as  they  hxurried  up  to  the  well,  took  a 
draught  of  water,  and  received  instructions  firom  a  group 
of  immobile  ancients  squatted  round  it ;  but,  looking  up 
at  our  flag,  would  exclaim,  "Tayib,  tayib,'* — (good,  good) ; 
and  press  onwards  with  elastic  step,  eager  and  snorting  for 
the  fray ;  ready,  like  every  Arab,  for  battle  at  a  moment's 
notice,  but  quite   understanding  the   rights  of  neutrals. 

B  b2 
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Still,  our  great  wonder  was  whence  they  all  came.  Hen 
in  this  country  are  as  hard  to  find  as  jackals,  and  con- 
ceal themselves  much  in  the  same  fashion. 

Meanwhile,  from  every  point  of  the  northern  horizon, 
eastwards  and  westwards,  herds  and  flocks  came  pouring 
past  us,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  wealth  of  their 
possessors.  Occasionally  a  man  perched  on  the  hump  of 
a  camel  accompanied  them,  but  generally  only  the  women 
and  boys  on  foot.  Their  tents  and  other  goods  they  had 
left  or  secreted  in  some  of  the  caves  with  which  the 
district  abounds.  One  poor  little  lad,  of  about  ten  years 
old,  we  met  limping  along  with  bleeding  feet,  carrying  a 
little  kid  too  young  to  be  driven,  and  its  dam  by  its  side. 
Be  was  crying  bitterly.  His  father  had  gone  to  the 
war,  and  his  mother  and  brothers  had  gone  on  ahead  with 
the  rest  of  the  goats.  The  black  cattle  had  now  mostly 
passed,  but  the  sheep  and  goats  could  not  be  overdriven, 
and  even  up  to  one  o'clock  many  flocks  were  passing, 
while  now  long  ungainly  lines  of  camels  brought  up  the 
rear,  trotting  clumsily  along  with  a  few  women  and, armed 
men  on  their  backs,  evidently  the  rearward  of  the  flight. 
The  scene  reminded  us  of  Jacob's  arrangement  of  his 
caravan,  when  about  to  meet  his  brother  Esau.  We  wished 
those  who  cannot  comprehend  how  the  Israelites  had  such 
vast  flocks  and  herds  in  the  wilderness  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  gathering  of  to-day,  and  how  in  a  few  hours 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle  could  be  collected  on  a 
given  track.  Another  hour,  and  still  black  masses  of  goats 
and  strings  of  camels  kept  passing  in  one  direction,  and 
armed  men  in  the  other.  We  seemed  destined  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  Arab  frays. 

Here  was  an  end  to  all  our  hopes  of  visiting  Eadesh- 
Bamea,  or  penetrating  to  the  coast  by  G^rar  and  Guza, 
for  Abou  Dahuk  was  determined  not  to  compromise  him- 
self by  association  with  the  rebels.  Tents  were  struck, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  ofi*  in  a  N*E.  direction.     The 
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mnloB  were  urged  to  their  ntmost  speed,  and  we  harried 
on  till  aboat  gnnset  we  reached  Tell  Hhora — ^not  the 
place  of  that  name  marked  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Yelde, 
bat  another  noticed  only  by  Zimmerman — a  rained  city  of 
heaps,  bat  with  many  walls  standing,  and  a  natural  caye 
fall  of  sweet  water,  a  little  south  of  Es  Semiia  (Eshtemoa). 
We  followed  the  banks  of  the  Wady  El  Ehalil  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  The  whole  journey  was  across  low  hills 
and  rolling  green  plains,  or  downs,  till  we  reached  the  spur 
cxf  the  low  ridge  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood,  and  had 
left  the  Negeb,  or  ''  south  country/'  and  entered  upon  the 
"hill  tsountry"  of  Judah,  where  we  pitched  tents. 

Again  the  thermometer  touched  the  freezing  point  in  the 
night,  but  the  hill  country  is  not  so  cold  as  the  southern 
plateau.  We  were  camped  under  a  little  knoll,  tolerably 
sheltered,  and  close  to  a  cistern  of  abundant  water.  There 
were  several  Arab  camps  near,  whose  inhabitants  would 
come  and  sit  silently  for  hours  in  front  of  our  tents,  scruti- 
nising our  proceedings.  In  the  forenoon  a  party  of  five 
most  ill-looking  scoundrels  came  for  water  to  the  cis- 
tern, and  on  questioning  them  we  found  they  were 
Ea'abineh,  who  had  been  among  the  plunderers  of  the 
Safieh,  and  who,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from 
themselves,  had  been  repulsed  three  days  afterwards  by 
the  returned  villagers.  A  solitary  horseman  presently 
halted  for  a  drink,  and  reported  another  skirmish  with  the 
Turkish  troops  above  Beersheba  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
that  ten  of  Mohammed  Isa's  men  were  missing. 

The  ruins  were  situated  on  a  hill  just  above  us,  and 
though  not  yet  identified  with  any  of  the  many  towns  of 
Judah  recounted  in  Joshua  xv.,  are,  doubtless,  the  remains 
of  an  Israelitish  city  of  the  earlier  period.  They  occupy 
in  a  line  the  crest  of  three  low  hills  overlooking  the 
southern  plain,  and  the  buildings  have  been  extensive. 
Some  of  the  walls  remain  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
built  of  a  flinty   conglomerate,   which  has  almost  the 
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appearance  of  marble;  and  there  are  many  wells,  now  dry, 
besides  several  well-plastered  subterranean  granaries,  the 
home  of  owls  and  hundreds  of  rock-doves.  The  site  is  a 
very  commanding  one.  One  cistern  below  was  partially 
hewn,  an  enlargement  of  a  natural  cave,  to  the  month  of 
which  we  descended  by  broken  steps,  and  on  looking  in  we 
eonld  see  a  doable  arched  tunnel,  hewn  in  the  rock,  bnt 
how  far  these  parallel  tunnels  extended  we  could  not  see. 
They  are  supplied  merely  by  surface  drainage,  but  are  so 
capacious  that  the  supply  very  rarely  £uls  in  the  driest 
season.  So  secluded  is  the  well,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  discover  it,  and  the  circular  mouth 
is  half-concealed  by  dwarf  bushy  fig-trees,  which  grow  out 
of  the  fissures,  and  must  in  summer  protect  the  water  from 
evaporation. 

After  camping  here  a  night,  we  arranged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable circuit  on  our  way  to  Eurmul  (Nabal's  Garmel), 
where  we  were  next  to  halt,  in*  order  to  examine  the  ancient 
cities  of  the  hill-country,  Jattir,  Eshtemoa,  Siisieh,  and 
Maon. 

We  soon  began  to  pass  from  the  '^  south  country"  of 
Judah  to  the  **  hill  country,"  and  marked  indeed  was  the 
change,  from  easy  smooth  tracks  over  gently  rolling  downs, 
to  rocky  slippery  paths,  up  and  down  narrow  valleys, 
between  naked  rugged  hills  frdl  of  caves,  dreai^  and  now 
(in  winter)  barren,  save  where  a  few  patches  of  com  had 
been  here  and  there  sown  in  the  hollows.  Full  of  meaning 
came  home  the  question  of  Amos,  himself  an  inhabitant  of 
the  south  country,  <*  Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock  ?  will 
one  plough  there  with  oxen?"  (Chapter  vi.  12.)  There 
is  a  wonderful  reality  in  many  of  these  apparently  trifling 
expressions  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  day  by  day  our  jour- 
ney brings  home  to  the  mind — '*  the  wilderness,*'  "  the 
south  country,"  **  the  hill  country,'*  all  in  Judah,  yet  each 
so  distinct,  so  characteristic  in  every  feature.  ^ 
^  All  now  was  changed — ^the  plants  were  different,  the 
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desert  bnlbB  and  alliums  had  given  way  to  species  like 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  The  birds  were  changed  ;  no 
more  desert-larks,  but  the  crested  lark  (Gcderida  crutata) 
and  the  skylark  of  England.  The  sand-grouse  had  given 
place  to  the  Greek  partridge,  the  dotterel  and  Asiatic 
plover  to  the  lapwing  of  our  own  country,  and  the  crane  no 
longer  trumpeted  overhead.  I  had  remained  behind  with 
B.  and  L.  to  dig  some  bulbs  of  an  iris  new  to  us,  and  B — t 
had  just  shot  our  first  red- tailed  buzzard  ( B»  ferox\  a  rare 
and  magnificent  Eastern  species,  and  U.  a  red  kite,  when 
we  quite  lost  the  convoy,  which  was  to  halt  at  Kurmul, 
but  to  which  place  Giacomo,  who  was  with  us,  knew  the 
route. 

And  now  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Judah  followed 
fast  and  thick  one  after  another,  yet  desolate  without 
inhabitant.  They  are  very  difierent  from  the  levelled  ves- 
tiges of  the  southern  cities ;  a  large  portion  of  the  houses 
remaining  intact,  true  troglodyte  dwellings,  chiefly  long 
archways,  either  the  vaults  of  houses,  or  the  roofing  of  the 
streets,  just  as  to  thi^  day  many  of  the  streets  of  Hebron 
are  dark  tunnels,  with  an  occasional  glimmer  of  light 
through  openings  in  the  archways.  First  we  came  upon 
'Attir,  the  ancient  Jattir  (Josh.  zxi.  14),  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  priests  in  Judah,  and  to  which  David  used  to  send 
presents  in  his  outlawed  days.  It  is  situated  on  a  green 
knoll,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  brown  rocky  hills,  studded 
with  natural  caves.  Perhaps  this  was  once  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Horites,  dwellers  in  caves ;  or  perhaps  the 
men  of  Judah  took  their  idea  of  domestic  architecture  from 
the  suggestive  caverns  around,  for  certainly  it  is  a  most 
cavernous-looking  place.  We  counted  upwards  of  thirty 
of  these  arched  crypts  remaining  entire,  some  longer  and 
some  shorter ;  but  most  of  them  without  end  walls,  and 
having  perhaps  been  merely  passages  or  streets,  with 
houses  over  them.  The  arches  are  round,  slightly  domed, 
or  sometimes  a  little  pointed,  built  of  weU-dressed  stones. 
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generally  two  or  three  feet  square.  Those  which  had  tlie 
gable  ends  intact  had  sqnare  bevelled  doorways,  at  one  end 
flat-headed,  abont  six  feet  hi|^,  and  three  and  n-half  feet 
wide.  The  tnimels  are  generally  eighteen  or  twen^  feet 
long,  though  I  measured  one  upwards  of  forty  feet.  Some 
ancient  cairinga  remain  on  the  doorways.  On  one  door- 
head,  seven  feet  by  three,  was  a  eingalar  carving. 

There  was  one  large  square  building,  of  which  only  four 
tiers  of  well-dieesed  stones  remained  above  ground,  idiieli 
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may  have  been  a  castle,  or  perhaps  a  Baulioa  in  Uter 
times  ;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  again  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  lay  the  under  stone  of  a  very  large  oil  press 
— an  nndeniable  evidence  of  the  existeDce  of  olive-trees  of 
old,  where  neither  trace  of  tree  or  shrub  remains.  Is 
several  places  we  could  perceive  the  ancient  terroeing  on 
the  hills,  and  there  were  many  wells,  all  now  dry  and 
partially  choked  with  mbbish.  The  eastern  fece  of  the  knoll 
consisted  chiefly  of  natural  caves  once  used  as  dwellings, 
enlarged,  and  with  outside  extensions  of  arched  crypts  in 
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front.  We  noticed  one  very  large  cave,  the  only  access  to 
which  was  by  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  which  may  have  been 
a  strong  place  or  concealed  granary.  ^There  was  one 
arehed  building  roofless,  bat  with  the  side  walls  and  gables 
remaining,  which  stood  out  alone  on  the  hills.  The  south 
door  of  this  was  square-built  outside,  but  with  a  flat  arch 
of  four  stones  on  the  inside.  The  only  modem  building  in 
sight  was  a  little  wely,  or  tomb  of  a  Moslem  saint,  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill. 

Cultivation  began  to  appear  in  the  valleys  as  we  left 
'Attir,  the  bottoms  being  generally  scratched  for  com, 
without  fences,  while  here  and  there  small  herds  of  goats 
browsed  on  the  hill  sides.  In  another  hour  we  reached 
BafiEit,  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  some  size,  not  yet  identified, 
and  very  similar  in  its  architecture  to  'Attir.  Considering 
the  universal  use  of  the  arch  in  all  these  ruined  cities,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  discover  at  what  period  it  became 
common  in  Palestine.  If  Roman,  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  Roman  features,  such  as  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Probably  Rafat  is  one 
of  the  unidentified  cities  of  Judah  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xzx.  28 — 80, — Rachel,  Chorashan,  or  Athac ;  and  if  the 
latter  name  be  not  a  misreading  for  Ethec,  perhaps  this 
place  represents  Rachel.  There  is  one  building  here 
worthy  of  notice,  about  forty-five  feet  long,  of  considerable 
height,  with  an  arched  roof  flat  on  the  outside,  and  appa- 
rently constracted  from  the  fragments  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,  as  carved  stones  with  mouldings  have  occasionally 
been  worked  into  the  walls.  The  building  runs  east  and 
west.  On  the  north  side,  in  the  centre,  is  a  small  door- 
way, with  a  circular  arched  head  inside  and  a  flat  lintel 
outside.  Opposite  this,  on  the  south  side,  is  a  niche,  or 
recess  in  the  wall,  with  a  scallop-carved  apse  roof,  but- 
tressed on  the  outside  with  firagments  taken  from  an  older 
building.  Between  this  and  the  east  end  is  a  small 
loop-holed  window,  arched  inside  and  a  mere  oblong  slit 
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oatside.  The  north  and  sonih  gahles  are  nearly  destroyed. 
It  stands  conspicuously  on  the  hiU,  and  is  either,  I  pre- 
sume, a  Greek  church  or  a  more  ancient  structure  adapted 
as  a  church.     Here,  again,  an  ancient  oil-press  remains. 

Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  Semua,  the  ancient 
Eshtemoa,  still  inhabited,  and  the  first  occupied  town 
which  occurs  on  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Palestine.  It 
stands,  like  the  others,  on  a  low,  round-topped  hill,  some- 
what isolated,  and  surrounded  by  small  cultivated  valleys. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  for  weeks,  our  eyes  were  refreshed 
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by  the  sight  of  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  tenanted  by  a  dozen 
or  more  of  red  kites.  A  half-ruined  old  castle,  evidently  of 
Saracenic  or  Turkish  work,  towers  above  the  wretched 
town,  and  is  at  present  the  station  of  a  company  of  Turkish 
regulars,  who  crowded  the  walls  and  gazed  on  us  with  much 
curiosity.  The  captain,  seeing  us  remain  for  some  time  on 
the  opposite  slope,  politely  sent  a  mounted  orderly  to  know 
if  he  could  be  of  service  to  us.  We  met  him  afterwards 
in  the  town,  and  strangely  out  of  place  did  his  trim  uniform 
and  neat  European  stylo  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  ruined 
caves  and  archways  which  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  present 
degraded  inhabitants.  He  was  a  gentlemanly-maimered 
man,  and  asked  for  public  news ;  but  we  could  only  tell  him 
of  what  we  had  seen  at  Beersheba,  and  he  had  evidently  no 
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desire  to  be  ordered  to  seek-  glory  in  the  wilderness. 
Semika  is  a  shronken  decrepit  continuation  of  the  old  Esh- 
temoa,  with  abocCfc  500  inhabitants;  bat  one  description 
will  serye  for  all  these  hill-country  rains  in  Jadah,  which 
most  once  have  been  considerable  towns.  The  officer  was 
anzioos  to  do  the  honoars  of  the  place,  and  pointed  oat 
the  extensive  remains  of  an  early  Greek  charch.  There 
were  many  pieces  of  ancient  carving,  and  an  inverted 
marble  sarcophagas  was  boilt  into  a  more  modem  wall, 
with  the  same  style  of  decoration  which  we  had  observed  at* 
Jezreel  and  Tyre.  Carved  doorways  and  fragments  of 
oolomns  abounded;  bat  nowhere  in  this  part  of  the 
country  did  we  come  on  the  slightest  traces  of  Crasading 
work. 

We  rode  rapidly  on  throagh  Siksieh,  a  town  of  rains, 
on  a  grassy  slope,  qaite  as  large  as  the  others,  and 
with  an  old  basilica,  bat  less  troglodyte  than  *Attir. 
Many  fragments  of  colamns  strewed  the  groond,  and  in 
most  respects  it  was  a  repetition  of  Bafat.  Still  pressing 
on,  we  foand  we  had  missed  oar  way,  and  came  in  an 
hour  to  Yuttah  (the  ancient  Juttah),  the  remains  of  which 
were  more  perfect,  but  scarcely  so  extensive  as  the  last, 
thongh  possessing  no  special  featares  to  distingaish  it  from 
'Aitir  or  Semua ;  bat,  like  the  latter,  it  is  still  inhabited. 

The  greater  part  of  a  long  day  had  been  passed  among 
these  rained  cities,  when  the  cloads  began  to  lower,  and 
a  drenching  rain  came  down,  the  first  we  had  had  for  a 
month.  Determined  to  have  a  glance  at  the  hill  of  Maon, 
the  possession  of  Caleb,  and  the  birthplace  of  Nabel,  we 
turned  back  to  the  soath-east,  and  galloped  over  the  ragged 
ground.  An  hour's  very  hard  riding  brought  us  to  Tell 
Main,  or  Maon,  a  hill  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  covered 
with  ruins  less  distinct,  and  perforated  by  caves  as 
numerous,  but  with  fewer  remains  of  vaults.  The  crest  is 
said  to  afford  a  fine  view,  bat  the  storm  of  rain  limited 
our  horizon  to  two  hundred  yards.    Down  the  hill,  and  up 
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the  next  rise,  we  cantered  to  the  extensive  ruins  of  Eanniil» 
the  Carmel  where  Nahal  sheared  his  flocks.  It  most  have 
heen  an  important  place  in  later  times,  to  judge  from  the 
extent  of  the  ruins.  A  fine  castle  surmounts  them,  hoitt 
hy  Herod,  and  repaired  hy  Crusaders  and  Saracens.  The 
outer  walls  are  huilt  of  large  stones  of  the  later  hcToI; 
hut  inside  are  many  pointed  arches,  especially  in  the 
upper  parts ;  and  the  first  floor  is  easily  accessible,  with 
only  a  few  holes  broken  through  the  vaulting  beneath  it 
There  were  the  remains  of  churches,  and  of  a  double 
round  tower,  like  those  already  mentioned;  and  below, 
down  the  hill,  was  a  large  open  reservoir,  now  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  Ziph  ik 
was  pitch  dark,  and  we  could  not  see  a  trace  of  the  ruins 
among  which  we  were  stumbling.  Onward  we  stumbled 
for  a  weary  hour  and  a-half,  unable  to  see  each  other. 

And  now  glimmering  lights  in  the  distance  gladdened 
our  eyes.  We  were  approaching  the  ancient  city.  But 
by  what  a  road  I  Open  wells  on  the  right,  then  on  the 
left;  unfenced  clifls  and  slippery  rocks,  over  which  we 
staggered,  leading  our  weary  steeds ;  till,  near  the  city, 
we  overtook  the  mules,  all  in  bewildering  confusion.  We 
entered  the  town  through  a  broken  gate,  and  found  our* 
selves  in  a  cavernous  vault,  among  a  ruck  of  mules, 
pushing,  yelling,  and  jostling,  and  not  a  glimmer  of  light. 
We  dared  not  proceed,  for  just  before  one  of  our  servants, 
having  in  vain  urged  his  steed,  dismounted  to  force  him 
on ;  but  his  volley  of  imprecations  had  been  cut  short  by 
his  sudden  descent  into  a  tan-pit,  whither  the  cautions 
beast  declined  to  follow  him.  Long  time  in  vain  we 
shouted  for  a  friendly  **fanouil" — **sham*ar"  (light — 
candle) ;  till,  at  length,  a  little  hole  in  a  wall  opened, 
and  a  kindly  female  arm  stretched  out  a  wax  taper,  which 
was  just  enough  to  show  us  that  we  were  in  a  vaulted 
street.  At  least  we  were  out  of  the  rain ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  a  little  mixture  of  bribery  and  intimidation  induced 
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itrj  at  the  gate  to  find  a  lantern,  and  with  it  to 
3  ns  to  the  mansion  of  Hamsi,  close  by  the  cele- 
mosqne,  or  Haram.  A  low  door,  fonr  feet  high, 
.  npon  an  inclined  plane  leading  into  a  large  cavern, 
mting,  we  led  onr  horses  within ;  and  then,  re- 
I  to  the  door,  the  mules  were  unloaded  one  by  one, 
kssed  down ;  a  tally  of  the  animals  being  kept  by 
the  party,  and  a  vigilant  look-ont  on  the  baggage 
I  rest,  lanterns  in  hand.  By  some  extraordinary 
brtnne,  and  their  own  instinct,  all  the  forty-three 
were  forthcoming. 

3ngh  dark,  rained  passages,  and  up  broken  stair- 
we  then  followed  onr  goide;  till,  np  the  fonrth 
3f  stone  steps,  we  found  the  Sheikh  in  bed,  in  a 
1  chamber.  The  honsehold,  aroused  by  the  un- 
intrasion,  swarmed  forth  like  bees  from  various 
38;  and,  overcome  by  curiosity,  the  elder  Mrs. 
.  and  three  younger  Mrs.  Hamzis  came  forth,  un- 
from  their  different  rooms,  each  followed  by  a 
of  sleepy,  unwashed  children.  The  junior  wives  of 
»st  soon  retired ;  but  the  elder,  the  wife  of  the  old 
youth,  and  evidently  the  mistress,  remained,  and 
carried  cushions  and  rugs  for  our  reception  in  this 
which  was  to  be  our  quarters.  Our  host's  wealth 
d,  after  Eastern  fashion,  to  consist  largely  in  changes 
nent.  A  dozen  new  suits  were  speedily  produced, 
B  were  stripped  of  our  dripping  garments,  and  clad, 
fashion,  in  turbans,  kafiyehs,  and  striped  abeiyehs, 
ed  slippers.  Coffee  and  pipes  soon  appeared,  and, 
lome  delay,  barley-cakes  and  bunches  of  the  delicious 
)  of  Eshcol,  followed  in  due  course  by  a  huge  dish 
«  stewed  with  butter.  We  made  a  hearty  meal, 
;  round  the  bowl  on  the  floor,  and  after  prayers  lay 
in  a  row  in  our  Bedouin  disguise,  on  the  comfortable 
y  mats,  wearied  enough  to  sleep  soundly  in  far  less 
ous  quarters. 
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Hebron — AbrahanCa  Oah—The  Haram — Cave  of  Machpelah — Af»Hqwii$ 
of  the  Wall— Manufactwet—Glas9— Leathern  Bottles— T%e  Upper 
and  Neiher  Springs— Dwra  {Adoraim)—Bamek—WeU—Mamre^ 
View  of  the  Ghor—Road—El  Bmrah— Solomon's  Pools— DwAs^ 
Urt<u  {Ethan)— Gardens  of  Solomon— Ancieni  Baths — Frank  Mom*' 
tain — Herodium — Tekoa — Adullam — Giacomo  Lost — A  NigJU  on  tie 
Bills — Bethlehem — Women — Flowers — RacheTs  Tomb — Jerusalem 
Settlement  wUh  Hamzi^^Arab  Avari43e  and  Cunning — T\>mbs—Emtrane€ 
to  Tombs  of  the  Kings — Rolling  away  the  Stone — Ride  to  'JtMffa—MJs 
Departure — Ramleh— Fruit  Trees — Persecution— Dom/esiUe  Chmges 
Signs  of  Spring— Agriculture— Plains  of  Ephraim  (Mokkna) — Lepers 
—The  Pasha's  Harem— Santh*— Lake— Women  of  Naaareik, 

Hebbon. — The  rain  had  passed  away,  and  the  beams  of  a 
bright  Eastern  son  peering  in  throngh  the  open  door  found 
as  still  asleep.  After  a  little  delay  we  got  at  oar  dry  dbthesK 
and  mounted  the  roof  to  have  a  look  at  the  maasiTe 
building  which  encloses  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  so  long 
hermetically  sealed  to  Christians.  We  were  not  one 
hundred  yards  from  it,  and  we  were  looking  round  on 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  On  the  hill-sides,  and  in  the  valleys  below, 
Abraham  had  walked  and  communed  with  Grod ;  the  dost 
of  the  patriarchs  mouldered  in  the  caves  beneath  these 
huge  walls.  We  were  in  David's  royal  city,  and  by  the 
pool  below  us  the  monarch  had  taught  a  higher  morality 
to  Eastern  conquerors,  and  hanged  up  the  murderers  of 
his  rival.  Here,  above  all,  were  many  of  those  Psalms 
written  which  still  rise  heavenward  in  the  daily  worship  of 
every  land. 

We   with   difficulty  cleared  our  room  of  visitors  for 
service,  as  it  was  Sunday,  after  which  we  strolled  about 
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a  mild  and  a-haJf  from  the  city  to  viait  tbe  so-called 
Abraham's  Oak,  no  representative  or  descendant  of  the 
&ined  oak  of  Mamre,  which  was  a  terebinth  {Pistacia 
ttrebintkut),  bat  a  mere  snbstitnte,  and  in  a  different 
direction  from  Hebron,  west  instead  of  north,  a  noble 
hohn  oak,  the  finest  tree  in  Sonthem  Palestine,  of  the 


■pecies  Quercu*  pteudo-coeci/era,  Desf.  Arabice  "  Bcindian." 
It  ia  Boond,  measiuing  over  twenty-two  feet  in  circnm- 
brenoe,  and  stands  dose  nnder  the  vineyards  in  a  grassy 
field,  with  some  of  its  descendants  not  very  far  off. 
Under  its  shade,  in  qniet  seclnsion,  we  sat  and  spent  onr 
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Sunday  afternoon  in  reading  the  history  of  Abraham,  and 
the  promises  of  blessing  through  him  to  all  nations, 
pledged  to  him  in  these  valleys  near  6,000  years  ago,  and 
fulfilled  now  to  ourselves.  The  walk  up  the  valley  re- 
vealed to  us  for  the  first  time  what  Judah  was  everywhere 
else  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  Bare  and  stony  as 
are  the  hill-sides,  not  an  inch  of  space  is  lost.  Terraces, 
where  the  ground  is  not  too  rocky,  support  the  soil. 
Ancient  vineyards  cling  to  the  lower  slopes ;  olive,  mul- 
berry, almond,  fig,  and  pomegranate  trees  fill  every  avail- 
able cranny  to  the  very  crest ;  while  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  is  carefully  tilled  for  com,  carrots,  and  oaoliflowerSy 
which  will  soon  give  place  to  melons  and  cucumbers. 
Streamlets  of  fresh  water  trickled  on  each  side  of  our  path. 
The  production  and  fertility,  as  evidenced  even  in  winter, 
is  extraordinary ;  and  the  culture  is  equal  to  that  of  Malta. 
That  catacomb  of  perished  cities,  the  hill  country  of 
Judah,  through  whose  labyrinths  we  yesterday  wandered, 
is  all  explained  by  a  walk  up  the  Yale  of  Eshool ;  and 
those  who  doubt  the  ancient  records  of  the  population,  or 
the  census  of  David  or  his  successors,  have  only  to  look 
at  this  valley,  and  by  the  light  of  its  commentary  to  read 
the  story  of  those  cities. 

On  our  return  from  the  oak,  we  walked  round  the 
Haram  ;  and,  accompanied  by  Hamzi  tod  one  or  two  of 
his  friends,  personages  of  importance  in  Hebron,  bad  less 
cause  to  apprehend  molestation  than  ordinary  travellers. 
We  were  permitted  to  ascend  the  staircase,  which  gently 
rises  fipm  the  south-east  comer  of  the  indosure,  having 
the  massive  stones  of  the  Haram  wall  at  our  left,  smooth 
and  polished  like  marble.  The  enclosure  thus  embraces 
not  a  level  space,  but  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill,  just 
such  as  would  contain  a  sepulchral  cave.  We  were  not 
allowed,  however,  to  turn  again  to  the  left,  or  look  in— 
the  angry  scowls  of  a  few  loungers,  and  the  noisy  shouts 
of  some  mischievous  boys,   wamed  us  it  was  time  to 
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return ;  and  we  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  without  further 
molestation  than  some  unpleasant  jostling  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.     We  had,  however,  had  abundant  time  before 
to  look  through  the  little  hole  near  the  entrance,  where 
the  Jews  are  at  times  permitted  to  peep  at  the  sepulchres 
of  their  fathers,  but  we  could  make  out  only  an  open 
space.     I  believe  that,  had  we  made  a  dart  at  first,  we 
might  have  had  a  glance  at  the  mysterious  area  within,  for 
our  visit  was  unexpected,  and  none  were  on  guard  against 
us;    but,  with  Dean  Stanley's  full  description   in   our 
minds,  we  were  well  satisfied  by  our  external   survey. 
We  afterwards  made  the  circuit  of  the  Haram  as  closely 
as  we  could,  and  from  above  on  the  upper  side  we  climbed 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  building,  the  Mosque .  of 
Jawali,  and  looked  down  through  a  window  in  its  little 
dome,  but  w;ere  unable  to  discover  anything  of  interest, 
though  we  were  here  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  old 
megalithic  wall,  and  hhd  hoped  to  find  a  point  where  we 
could  peep  down  into  the  area.     The  Haram  wall  is  about 
200  feet  long,  by  about  115  wide,  and  upwards  of  fifty 
feet  high,  witJiout  a  single  window  or  opening  of  any  kind 
except  the  doorways  at  the  north,  which  are  completely 
concealed  from  view.     The  stones  are  sumptuous  in  size 
and  dressing,  exactly  like  those  of  the  substructure  of  the 
temple  area  at  Jerusalem.     We  had  no  opportunity  of 
measuring  exactly  the  size  of  these  enormous  stones,  but 
could  not  doubt  the   statements  that  some  reach  the 
amazing  size  of  thirty-eight  feet  by  three  feet  and  a-half, 
or,  as  we  should  say  of  some,  by  four  feet.     The  shallow 
pilasters,  which,  two  feet  and  a-half  wide  and  five  feet 
apart,  relieve  the  outer  face  and  run  evenly  to  its  top, 
have  a  very  fine  effect ;  and  there  is  a  simple  and  austere 
grandeur  about  the  massive  plainness  of  the  ancient  wall, 
which  not  even  the  paltry  Saracenic  addition  on  its  top 
and  the  two  minarets  at  the  comers  can  affect.     The 
design  is  unique  and  patriarchal  in  its  magnificent  sim- 

c  c 
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plicity.  The  only  bnildiags  with  which  we  can  compare  it, 
to  elacidate  its  date,  are  the  snbetractoreB  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Castle  of  HjTcanas  at  Arak  el  Emir, 
the   latter   beiog  bat  a  small  though  perfect   fragment. 


HoagDE 


Both  of  these  carry  ns  back  to  the  ante-Roman  period, 
and  we  must  at  a  glance  assign  a  greater  antiqnify  to  the 
style  of  the  Hebron  Haram  than  to  the  similar  bnt  more 
elaborate  architectnre  iu  Gllead.    Let  the  traveUer  gaxe 
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on  these  stones,  and,  nnmoyed  by  the  remorseless  attacks 
of  criticB,  let  him  feel  satisfied  that  for  once-  he  has 
grounds  to  belioTe  in  a  Jewish  tradition,  and  that  he  has 
been  permitted  to  survey  the  one  remaining  work  of  the 
royal  Solomon,  or  perhaps  of  his  greater  &ther.  The 
words  of  Josephns  will  apply  to  the  existing  stmctnre, 

"  ir6anf  fcoX^r  fuipfidpov  kol  <f>iKoTifiMS  tlfyyacfUvaf^^  and  as  Mr. 

Grove  has  observed,  if  Herod  had  been  the  architect, 
Josephns  would  not  have  forgotten  to  extol  his  work. 

Next  morning  one  of  the  sons  of  our  host  took  us  to 
see  the  two  principal  industries  of  Hebron;  glass-works, 
chiefly  of  lamps  and  ornaments,  and  the  bracelets,  of 
which  quantities  are  hawked  about  Jerusalem — the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  exhibiting  no  mean  skiU,  though,  of 
course,  rude  in  comparison  with  ours.  The  large  tan- 
neries, where  water-skins  are  prepared,  exhibit  the  other 
staple  employment  of  the  town,  and  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  several  processes.  The  skins  are  half 
tanned,  then  sewn  up  and  filled  with  water,  the  sutures 
being  carefully  pitched.  They  are  then  exposed  on  the 
ground  for  several  days,  covered  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  tannin,  and  water  pumped  into  them  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  them  on  the  stretch  till  sufficiently  saturated. 
They  are  all  prepared  with  the  hair  on. 

We  afterwards  walked  to  Dura,  the  ancient  Adoraim, 
sad  Dewir  Dan,  probably  Debir,  the  fortress  for  the 
storming  of  which  Othniel  won  the  daughter  of  Caleb 
as  his  bride.  It  was  sixteen  miles  there  and  back,  but 
the  country  was  very  interesting,  and  the  views  lovely. 
The  most  interesting  part  was  the  upper  and  the  nether 
springs,  the  wedding  portion  of  Achsah  from  her  father 
Caleb.  She  pleads,  '*  Thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land,'* 
where  there  are  no  fountains,  only  wells  here  and  there ; 
give  me  also  springs,  **  bubblings  "  (gvUoth)  of  water. 
(Judg.  i.  15.)  And  sweetly  do  these  two  springs,  the 
upper  and  the  nether,  bubble  and  gurgle  forth,  and  trickle 

c  0  2 


doKT],  each  from  the  top  of  a  ro-eut«riiig  an^  in  the  hill- 
side, fonning  a  steep  little  dell,  which,  clad  with  Tines 
and  oliveB,  niiiB  down  into  the  main  valley.  A  level  path, 
half  way  up  the  hill-side,  winda  round  the  two  valleys 
(they  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart),  and  we  had 
some  lovely  peeps  of  the  Uediterranean  and  the  plain  of 
Philistia  between  openings  in  the  hills,  as  they  shone  in 


the  distance.     Night  had  fallen  before  we  returned,  tired 
and  hungry,  to  our  quarters. 

From  Hebron  we  make  our  next  march  to  Solomon's 
Pools.  We  are  now  so  completely  in  the  beaten  track  of 
travellers,  that  one  feels  disposed  to  sbnt  np  joumtd 
writing,  and  refer  to  Porter's  Handbook.  Our  route  lay 
tbrougb  tbe  heart  of  Jndah,  once  studded  with  its  fenced 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,   whose   desolate  heaps  erom 
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6T6iy  knoll  and  encninber  eyeiry  Talley.  About  two  miles 
north  of  Hebron,  jost  after  quitting  the  garden-like  vale 
of  Eshcol,  with  its  fair  terraced  vineyards  and  olive-trees, 
we  turned  a  little  to  the  eastward  to  visit  Bameh,  the 
.ancient  Mamre,  now  left  without  a  tree,  save  one  or  two 
decrepit  old  olives,  and  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of 
nndistinguishable  ruins,  scattered  among  barley-fields. 
There  is  one  exception,  in  the  baaement  of  the  magni- 
ficent Basilica,  erected  by  Constantine  on  the  spot  where 
Abraham's  Oak  once  stood,  which  had  become  an  object 
of  idolatrous  worship.  Of  this  massive  edifice  a  few 
courses  of  huge  stones,  many  of  them  fifteen  feet  long, 
alone  remain — ^the  lower  tiers  of  two  of  the  enclosing 
walls,  290  and  160  feet  long  respectively.  In  one  comer 
of  the  building  is  an  ancient  drop-well,  carefully  lined  with 
liard  limestone,  and  still  containing  water ;  probably  far 
older  than  the  church,  and  perhaps  reaching  back  to  the 
time  of  Abraham  himself.  What  memories  does  this 
Ueak  desolate  spot  recall,  from  the  days  when  the  father 
of  the  fiiithfnl  sat  there  in  his  tent- door,  looking  out,  not 
on  bare  stony  fields,  but  on  green  glades,  beneath  the 
aneient  terebinths,  to  that  time  of  terrible  retribution  on 
his  posterity,  when  the  Romans  sold  the  captive  Jews  by 
thousands  beneath  their  own  sacred  oak !  Mamre  is  not  a 
plain ;  indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  T»^k^  <«  elon,"  oak,  is 
mistranslated  in  our  version  throughout,  and  the  oaks 
of  Mamre  stood  in  a  slightly  hollowed  basin,  surrounded 
by  low  rocky  hiUs.  We  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  northern 
slope,  where  Abraham  probably  stood,  and  there  we  noted 
how  he  could  easily  have  seen  the  smoke  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  in  the  circle  ('*ciccar")  of  Jordan,  as  it  rose 
like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  though  he  could  not  see  the 
plain  itself.  Still  the  eastern  hills  were  visible,  and  a 
guizy  cloud  of  blue  haze  intervened,  overhanging  the 
mysterious  Ghor. 
The  rain,  which  had  kept  off  for  the  last  two  days,  now 
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began  to  descend,  and  poured  forth  in  torrents  during  the 
remainder  of  our  ride.     The  road  was  rough  and  broken, 
dilapidated  like  all  else  in  this  land,  since  the  days  when 
the  chariots  of  Jewish  royalty  passed  up  the  valleys.     Yet 
there  were  traces,  here  and  there,  of  the  work  of  Roman 
engineers,  although  effectually  undone  by  the  hoo6  of 
fourteen  centuries  wearing  and  misplacing  eyery  stone  of 
the  ancient  pavement,     English  birds — goldfinches,  bunt- 
ings, woodlarks,   and  linnets,  together  with  the  Greek 
partridge — seemed  now  the  only  inhabitants  oi  the  hill- 
sides, restored  to  pristine  barrenness,  but  not  to  primBBval 
forest,  and  clad  with  dwarf  oak,  bay,  lentisk,  and  broom, 
instead  of  terraced  vines,  olive,  and  fig-trees.     No  human 
habitation  relieved  the  solitude,  till  we  descended  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  strip  of  greensward  by  the  El  Burak — Solomon's 
Pools ;  three  vast  reservoirs,  which  in  line  successively  fill 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  supply  Bethlehem,  as  once 
they  did  Jerusalem.     A  great  square  Turkish  castle  stands 
near  the  head  of  the  upper  pool,  inhabited  by  half-a-dozen 
irregular  troops,  who  act  as  police ;  and  under  the  shelter 
of  its  walls  our  tents  were  pitched  in  front  of  the  reservoir. 
The  pools  are  partially  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  valley, 
and  built  of  squared  stone,  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one 
being  higher  than  the  top  of  the  next,  and  so  with  the 
third.     In  length  they  vary  from  880  to  580  feet,  in 
breadth  from  286  (the  two  upper)  to  207  (the  lower),  and 
in  depth  from  25  to  50  feet.    The  upper  pool  was  quite 
full,  and  the  second  nearly  so,  at  the  time  of  our  visit;  but 
the  third  leaked  half-way  up.    They  would  do  credit  to  the 
engineering  skiU  of  modem  times,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  whatever  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  ascribes  them  to  Solomon.    Flocks  of  wild 
duck — gadwall,   pochard,    and  shoveller — ^were  enjoying 
themselves  on  their  surface,  and  supply  the  guard  with 
many  a  supper  during  the  winter,  though  our  camp  and 
numbers  so  alarmed  them  that  we  only  obtained  a  sin^e 
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pochard.  I  received  in  Jemsalem  a  fine  wild  swan  (Cygnus 
mutieus)  which  was  shot  here. 

We  descended  to  the  little  channel  above  the  cisterns, 
idiioh,  by  an  arched  conduit,  supplies  them  from  a  hidden 
spring  above ;  and  then  at  once  proceeded  down  the  narrow 
winding  glen,  watered  by  the  rill  which  trickles  down  its 
centre,  to  visit  Solomon's  (hardens  at  Urtas.  The  steep 
roekjr  sides  are  bare  and  brown,  though  once  planted  with 
all  manner  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
from  the  desert.  After  passing  the  little  village  of  Urtas, 
probably  the  ancient  Etam,  perched  on  the  rocky  hill-side, 
we  entered  upon  the  gardens,  which  run  down  for  more 
than  two  miles  in  all,  but  seldom  containing  more  than  800 
yards  in  width  of  level  ground.  An  attempt  has  here  been 
made  to  induce  the  Jews  to  cultivate  once  more  their  own 
land,  and  the  grounds  are  now  the  farm  of  Mr.  Meshullamt 
a  converted  Jew,  and  an  excellent  and  intelligent  man. 
He  has  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  and  been 
exposed  to  constant  petty  depredations ;  but  the  place  pro- 
mises to  become  an  useful  rallying-point  for  the  Protestant 
Jews,  and  has  already  shown  the  capabilities  of  this  neg- 
lected soiL  Various  travellers  have  assisted  the  scheme 
by  purchasing  a  little  plot.  One  is  held  by  Lady  Dufferin, 
and  Prince  Alfred  has  bought  and  terraced  a  piece  of  the 
adjoining  hill-side,  which  is  already  planted  with  vines. 
The  whole  of  the  bottom  is  cultivated  as  a  market  garden 
lor  Jerusalem,  productive  but  unpicturesque,  and  well 
stocked  with  standard  apricot,  peach,  almond,  fig,  and 
pomegranate  trees.  A  good  house  has  been  built  by  the 
tenant,  and,  among  other  improvements,  he  has  introduced 
the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow,  supposed  to  be  the  first  wheel 
vehicle  in  the  country  since  the  Roman  days,  and  an 
object  of  wonder  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  easternmost  plot,  which  has  only  recently  been 
taken  in,  a  very  interesting  discovery  has  been  made. 
Portions  of  building  had  been  discovered  while  planting, 
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and  an  English  traveller  left  a  snm  of  money  to  pay  for 
excavations.  A  strongly-built  reservoir  of  twenty  yards 
square  has  been  Vsleared  oat  in  the  centre  of  the  narrow 
valley.  It  had  once  been  faced  with  marble,  several  slabs 
of  which  were  found  among  the  mbbish,  and  two  or  three 
still  remained  attached  by  clamps  to  the  walls.  Several 
broken  shafts,  and  two  quite  perfect,  of  pnre  white  marble, 
had  been  also  exhumed,  and  were  lying  on  the  surface,  as 
well  as  three  very  richly-carved  capitals,  also  white  marble, 
of  a  style  like  those  of  the  substructure  of  the  Temple,  but 
more  elaborate.  The  foliage  and  pattern  is  partly  palm- 
leaf,  varying  in  each  capital,  and  somewhat  approaches 
Corinthian,  but  is  heavier  in  design,  though  very  delicate 
in  execution.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  prevented  B. 
from  photographing  them.  Probably  these  shafts  and 
capitals  supported  a  roof  or  canopy  over  the  great  centre 
bath.  From  this  a  small  channel  conveyed  the  water  into 
another  smaller  private  bath,  to  which  there  was  a  descent 
from  the  garden  by  steps,  and  here  the  marble  slabs  which 
lined  it  remain  in  situ.  Beyond  it  another  bath  of  inter- 
mediate size  has  been  partially  cleared,  with  a  pipe  con- 
necting it  with  the  second.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
shape  and  arrangements  of  the  private  bath  are  exactly 
such  as  are  required  for  the  Jewish  ceremonial  purifications, 
and  possibly  we  have  here  the  only  remaining  relic  of  the 
luxurious  splendour  of  the  founder  of  Solomon's  Gardens. 
Next  day  we  started  to  visit  Frank  Mountain  (Beth 
Haccerem,  Herodium),  the  traditional  burial-plaoe  of 
Herod  the  Great,*  and  the  supposed  cave  of  Adullam. 
The  peak  has  evidently  been  artificially  smoothed  and 
rounded,  but  possesses  no  ruins,  except  the  remains  of 
an  enclosing  wall,  reminding  us  much  of  that  of  Masad% 
with  four  round  towers.  In  this  enclosure  was  laid  the 
dishonoured  body  of  the  monster  Herod.     No  other  ruins 

*  There  \b  some  reaaon  to  believe  that  Herod  wu  buried,  not  at 
Herodiuin,  bat  in  the  Tombe  of  the  Kings  at  Jerasalenu 
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ean  be  seen,  and  the  name  of  Frank  Mountain  and  the 
tradition  that  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Crasaders, 
seem  ntterly  without  foundation.  We  had  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  panorama,  of  which  many  travellers  have  spoken  with 
enthusiasm,  but  the  descending  clouds  concealed  every 
feature  of  the  distant  landscape. 

Tekua,  the  ancient  Tekoa,  we  recognised  by  the  large 
Greek  font  of  rose-coloured  limestone,  described  by  Porter, 
standing  among  broken  columns  by  the  ruins  of  a  Greek 
church.  Besides  the  church,  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower  or  fortress,  and  many  of  the  Jewish  so-called 
"boTelled"  stones.  The  remains  covered  several  acres, 
and  we  had  here  a  more  extensive  view  eastward  than  the 
weather  had  permitted  us  to  obtain  from  Jebel  Fureidis. 
Bleak,  indeed,  looked  the  home  of  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa 
^-savage  and  severe  the  scenery  which  has  clothed  his 
denunciations  with  their  wild  and  stem  imagery. 

Having  left  orders  that  our  tents  should  be  pitched  on 
our  old  ground  outside  Jerusalem,  we  rode  next  day  to 
Bethlehem,  where  we  spent  the  day,  and  reached  the  Holy 
City  at  sunset.  We  lunched  at  the  Latin  Convent  of 
Bethlehem ;  and,  amid  the  din  of  rival  purveyors  at  the 
door  of  the  Greek  church,  laid  in  a  stock  of  Bethlehem 
ware— carved  scallop-shells  and  olive-wood  beads.  We 
once  more  admired  the  handsome  faces  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  children,  so  fair  and 
European-like.  Bethlehem  is  a  Christian  town,  and  doubt- 
less owes  the  beauty  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  Norman 
blood  of  the  Crusaders'  colony.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  peculiar  and  striking,  very  much  more  becoming  than 
that  of  their  Nazareth  sisters ;  consisting  of  a  long  blue 
under-garmentwith  sleeves,  over  which  is  a  bright-red  sleeve- 
less jacket  and  short  skirt ;  the  head-dress  consisting  of  a 
large  piece  of  white  calico,  drawn  tightly  over  a  frame,  like 
a  brimless  hat,  and  folded  beneath  the  petticoat  behind. 

But  I  need  say  nothing  of  Bethlehem,  with  its  hallowed 
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and  haUowing  associations  and  its  holy  places — the  latter 
having,  perhaps,  more  authenticity  than  some  in  Jerusalem. 
They  are  known  to  every  Eastern  traveller,  and  to  every 
reader  of  Eastern  travels.  The  turf  of  its  olive-yards,  the 
well-tilled  gardens  and  clean  vineyards,  hespeak  at  once 
the  industry  of  a  Christian  population.  The  lovely  scarlet 
anemone  was  coming  into  flower,  and  showing  signs  of 
spring  ;  pretty  little  annuals — a  pink  lychnis  (L.  caU-roia)^ 
saponarias,  blue  pimpernels,  and  red  valerians— carpeted 
with  a  sheet  of  colour  the  soil  under  the  olive-trees. 
These  cheerful  glades,  in  the  freshness  of  a  balmy  spring 
morning,  seemed  to  breathe  of  that  peace,  the  proclama- 
tion of  which  to  the  world  echoed  first  over  those  hills  and 
vales. 

From  Bethlehem  we  turned  a  little  to  the  right  to  visit 
the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,  a  modem  wely,  with  a  little  dome, 
but  a  site  which  is  unquestioned,  and  preserved  by  un- 
broken tradition.  **They  journeyed  from  Bethel,  and 
there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath.  •  .  .  And 
Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which 
is  Bethlehem**  (Gen.  xxzv.  16,  19).  Passing  the  tomb,  and 
afterwards  the  grey  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  with  its  apocry- 
phal traditions  of  El^ah,  another  short  hour  brought  us  to 
the  Jaffa  Gate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  following  ten  days  Jerusalem  was  our  head- 
quarters, and  our  tents  remained  constant  on  our  old 
camping  ground,  watched  over,  as  before,  by  the  military 
dog  of  the  guard-house.  Much  of  our  time  was  occupied 
in  business  arrangements,  in  packing  our  collections  for 
England,  and  in  refitting.  In  fistct,  the  old  ship  had  to  go 
into  dock  (not  always  dry-dock,  for  it  rained  half  the  time), 
and  undergo  a  regular  overhaul.  Carpenters,  shoemakers, 
tentmakers,  tailors,  tinkers,  gunsmiths,  were  all  in  request 
There  was  scarcely  a  pair  of  boots  left  amongst  the  party 
~-our  tents  were  tattered,  so  were  our  coats— our  kettles 
were  leaky,  our  guns  were  bulged  or  dented  —  straps 
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were  broken  or  missings  bridles  mended  with  twine,  and 
the  commissariat  nearly  exhausted.  We  had  returned  to 
eivilisation,  and  visits  to  and  from  our  friends,  and  eyen- 
ing  parties,  were  a  pleasant  change,  for  a  time,  after  our 
Bedouin  life. 

We  enjoyed  two  quiet  Sundays  in  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
14th  I  had  the  privilege  of  preaching  at  the  opening  of  the 
English  evening  service  for  the  season,  as  I  had  also  been 
permitted  to  do  on  a  similar  occasion  six  years  before. 
Boring  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  there  are  no 
visitors,  the  service  is  conducted  in  the  English  language 
in  the  morning  only. 

Our  spare  time  was  occupied  chiefly  in  visiting  the  tombs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Mar  Elias  and  elsewhere;  but 
especially  the  recent  excavations  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  They  had  been  fully 
described  by  every  preceding  writer ;  but  so  much  of  the 
rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  that  the  original  plan  was 
more  clearly  exposed,  and  the  stairs,  long  buried  under  the 
soil,  which  had  led  down  to  the  open  courtyard  in  front  of 
the  sepulchre,  were,  for  the  first  time,  brought  into  view. 
The  slab  which  covered  the  staircase,  down  to  the  new 
tomb  opened  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  was  laid  in  the  comer  of 
an  inner  tomb,  and  ingeniously  concealed,  so  as  to  appear 
a  portion  of  the  natural  rock.  No  wonder  it  had  eluded 
Roman  and  Saracen  alike.  The  principal  sarcophagus 
with  its  inscription  and  its  contents,  we  did  not  see,  as 
they  had  been  promptly  and  secretly  conveyed  to  Paris  just 
before  our  first  visit ;  but  one  empty  sarcophagus  had  been 
left.  The  secret  stairs  led  to  a  chamber  hollowed  in  the 
rock,  with  nine  niches  for  full-sized  coffins. 

The  excavations  enabled  us  to  see  clearly,  what  we  had 
not  so  fully  appreciated  on  our  former  visits — the  ingenious 
contrivance  for  *'  sealing  and  making  smre  **  the  entrance  to 
the  outer  chamber,  from  which  the  labyrinth  of  tombs 
branches  in  all  directions. 
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The  accompanying  plan  will  explain  the  access  to  the 
tombs : — 

ppp,  The  yestibole  of  the  tombs,  which  extends  over  the 
whole  space  represented  in  the  plan,  excepting  the  well- 
mouth,  marked  a.  bo.,  &c.,  are  all  ondergroond,  covered 
by  a  pavement  level  with  p.    b,  Passage,  three  feet  high, 
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leading  to  the  rock  tombs,  c,  Continaation  of  the  same. 
D,  Block  of  native  rock  in  situ,  b,  Continaation  of  passage, 
very  narrow,  ff,  A  circular  slab,  like  a  milestone,  fitting 
into  a  deep  socket,  e,  and  perfectly  sealing  the  entrance. 
This  stone  is  three  feet  thick,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  h,  A 
massive  stone  door,  swinging  on  two  pivots,  opening  into 
the  chambers  beyond.     Now,  to  enter  under  the  slab  which 
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eovers  b,  without  being  drowned  in  cistern  at  a,  required 
no  litUe  dexterity,  for  the  slab  over-lapped  part  of  a,  and 
there  was  only  a  space  of  a  foot  between  the  slab  and  the 
water.  This  gymnastic  feat  being  accomplished,  the  in- 
truder must  creep  along  c,  then  turn  into  e,  and  then  by 
levers  roll  back  towards  him  ff  from  its  socket  o,  and  then 
returning  by  c,  he  would  find  the  door  h  facing  him.  This 
door  was  so  hung  in  its  socket  that  though  it  could  be 
pushed  open  after  the  removal  of  ff,  yet  it  swtmg  back 
again,  unless  fastened  open  ;  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  opening  it  from  the  inside.  If  it  closed,  the  fate  of  the 
explorer  was  sealed  for  ever. 

In  this  case,  the  whole  of  the  labyrinthic  apparatus  is 
perfect ;  but  there  are  several  other  tombs  in  which  the 
circular  stone  reme^s,  though  mutilated.  When  we  look 
at  this  sepulchre,  how  simple,  yet  how  full  of  meaning,  is 
the  expression,  **  The  angel  rolled  back  the  stone.'* 

We  regretted  to  see  that  some  curiosity-hunters  had 
already  begun  to  chip  and  carry  away  large  fragments,  and 
soon,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  will  be  hopelessly  mutilated. 

On  February  15th  we  started  early  on  horseback  for 
JafiOEi,  to  accompany  on  his  way  our  good  friend  Medlycott, 
who  was  now  to  leave  us,  and  make  the  first  break  in  our 
delightful  party.  A  ride  over  ruined  rocky  paths,  some  of 
the  worst  in  the  country,  brought  us  to  Kureit-el-Enab, 
the  ancient  Eirjath  Jearim,  in  a  pleasant  valley  of  olive- 
groves,  abounding  in  jays  and  hawks.  We  dismounted  to 
visit  the  old  gothic  church,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
English  Crusaders,  and  still  quite  perfect,  though  dese- 
crated by  the  Moslem  villagers  to  the  uses  of  a  cow- 
shed. Aisles,  pillars,  and  some  old  frescoes  still  remain, 
tiU  Christianity  shall  have  her  own  again.  Soon  after 
passing  this,  we  ascended  a  rounded  ridge,  when  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Plain  of  Sharon  burst  upon  our  view, 
and  we  rapidly  descended  towards  the  plain,  keeping  at  the 
bottom  of  picturesque  rocky  ravines,  clothed  with  dwarf 
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oak,  arbntns,  and  other  shrabs,  and  with  many  a  plantation 
of  olive  and  carob-trees,  the  young  foliage  of  which  gaye 
life  and  lightness  to  the  landscape.  Flocks  of  goats  were 
browsing  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides,  and  altogether 
the  conntry  had  a  civilised  and  homely  look.  About  two 
P.M.  we  had  reached  the  plain,  and  on  a  bit  of  greenswardi 
with  a  carpet  of  flowers  springing  np,  we  lunched  close  to  a 
small  khan,  whence  we  were  supplied  with  wine  and  coffee. 
Here  we  were  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of 
Ajalon.  The  plain  was  fairly  cultivated,  and  drained  by 
periodical  watercourses.  A  drenching  rain  soon  came  on, 
and  we  reached  Ramleh*  after  dusk,  through  gardens  and 
hedges  of  prickly  pear,  and  were  hospitably  received  at  the 
Franciscan  Convent,  and  treated  to  as  good  a  dinner  as 
Lenten  rules  would  permit.  Next  morning  we  were  up 
with  the  dawn,  and,  after  a  very  frugal  break&st,  started 
for  Jafla,  which  we  reached  through  the  greasy  plungmg 
mud  of  Sharon,  by  ten  o'clock,  in  a  pouring  rain.  The  sea 
was  dashing  over  the  walls,  and  the  weather  did  not  tempt 
us  to  remain. 

The  gardens  which  surround  Jafla  have  much  extended 
since  my  former  visit,  and  it  is  evidently  a  thriving  and 
increasing  town,  \^dth  its  broad  belt  of  two  or  three  miles 
of  date  palms  and  orange  groves,  the  latter  now  laden  with 
fruit.  As  we  wound  through  the  pleasant  sandy  lanes,  the 
rain  had  lifted  and  the  air  was  ahnost  oppressively  per- 
fumed with  the  scent  of  the  trees.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  flue  specimen  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  the  first 
we  had  obtained.  The  plain  outside  abounded  with  larks 
of  four  species — calandra,  sky,  crested,  and  wood-larks ; 
quails,  common  buntings,  starlings,  and^  the  Sardinian 
black  starling.     Ring  and  Kentish  plovers  were  running 

*  Ramleh  has  been  popularly  identified  with  Arimathea,  bat  without 
any  satisfactory  evidence.  Robinson  (ii.  239)  has  proved  that  the  iden- 
tification cannot  be  sapported  on  etymological  grounds,  and  that  Bamah 
(Arimathea)  must  have  been  on  the  hilla  east  of  Lydda. 
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roond  the  pools,  and  many  herons,  white  egrets,  and 
sqnacco  herons,  were  feeding  in  the  more  distant  lagoons. 

There  is  no  clergyman  now  in  JafiiEt.  At  Bamleh,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  thriving  schools,  and  an  encouraging 
congregation  under  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  bnt 
they  are  only  ministered  to  by  a  schoolmaster  eatechist. 
Beligious  antipathies  seem  to  be  early  developed  here,  for 
some  little  boys  pelted  me  for  a  Christian  dog  as  I  quietly 
rode  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  convent,  whereupon 
others  cried  out,  '*  I  am  Roumi  and  Inglez,"  Le,  an  English 
Protestant.  Upon  this  a  general  fight  seemed  likely  to 
ensue,  had  I  not  interfered,  and  aided  in  driving  off  the 
small  Moslems.  The  monks,  less  uncompromising  in 
their  antipathies,  kindly  overlooked  the  rules  of  Lent  on 
behalf  of  drenched  heretics,  and  provided  us  with  a  good 
dinner  of  mutton  broth  and  stewed  chicken. 

The  same  symptoms  of  improvement  we  observed  in  agri- 
enlture  round  JafiO&  were  visible  as  we  approached  Jerusalem. 
Villas,  gardens,  and  young  olive  groves  are  spreading  out- 
side, where  six  years  ago  there  were  only  rubbish  heaps ; 
and  the  great  Bussian  hospice  is  drawing  a  suburb  along 
the  Jaffa  road.  Lower  down,  below  the  pools  of  Gihon,  on 
the  Bethlehem  road,  Sir  M.  Montefiore  has  built  a  neat  range 
of  small  houses  for  poor  Jews,  and  both  Greeks  and  Jews 
have  been  enclosing  and  cultivating  largely  on  the  slopes. 
The  gardens,  which  formerly  were  merely  cabbage  plots  on 
Mount  Zion,  straggling  down  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
now  extend  beyond.  The  vine  and  olive,  the  natural 
staple  of  the  land,  are  being  planted,  and  a  quantity  of 
barley  and  some  wheat  have  been  sown.  The  almond-tree 
has  now  (Feb.  20)  been  in  blossom  for  a  fortnight,  the 
peach-tree  for  a  week,  and  the  apricots  are  just  budding 
into  bloom.  The  pomegranate  and  fig-trees  show  as  yet 
no  signs  of  summer  being  nigh.  The  barley,  wheat,  and 
sesame  were  sown  just  after  Christmas,  and,  after  the  rains, 
are  now  four  inches  high.     The  cauliflowers  are  in  season, 
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and  of  enormous  size,  the  carrots  are  small  and  coarse,  and 
the  tnmips  very  small  and  poor.  The  onions  and  garlic 
have  been  dibbled  ont  for  a  fortnight,  and  are  strong. 
The  oranges  and  lemons  are,  of  course,,  the  only  firuits  yet 
in  season.  The  curse  is  upon  the  land,  but  it  is  the  curse 
of  poverty  ;  not  on  its  soil,  but  on  its  indolent,  degraded, 
and  oppressed  inhabitants. 

February  22nd. — At  length  our  followers  are  dragged 
from  the  enervating  influences  of  the  city,  and  we  turn 
northwards  once  more,  prepared  to  cross  to  Gilead  and 
Bashan  from  Galilee  or  the  upper  Jordan.  We  retrace  oar 
steps  by  Bethel,  halting  for  luncheon  under  an  old  cave, 
once  a  reservoir,  festooned  with  maiden-hair  fern,  and  pitch 
our  tents  at  Ain  Haramiyeh,  the  Bobber*s  Fountain.  The 
landscape  has  marvellously  improved  since  we  traversed 
the  same  road  before  Christmas;  the  then  bare  hills  are 
now  green  \^dth  young  com,  the  terraces  are  no  longer 
bands  of  brown  and  ochre,  but  stripes  of  darker  or  paler 
green.  The  vines  and  flg-trees  are  still  bare,  but  when 
they  are  in  leaf  these  valleys  will  rival  the  park  of  Garmel. 
The  ground  is  now  carpeted  with  anemone,  lychnis,  cycla- 
men, and  other  spring  flowers,  and  preserves,  like  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  its  ancient  character ;  a  fact 
best  explained  when  we  are  told  that  the  villagers  of  the 
hills  are  Christians. 

Another  cloudless  day.  smiled  on  our  ride  to  Nablous, 
through  a  country  yet  more  beautified  by  spring  than  the 
vales  of  Benjamin  yesterday.  The  flowers  were  even  more 
abundant ;  the  scarlet  anemone,  cyclamen,  and,  above  all, 
the  little  pink  lychnis,  combined  to  spread  a  red  carpet 
over  the  land,  while  patches  of  blue  pimpernel  and  veronica, 
with  tufts  of  yellow  ranunculus,  prettily  variegated  the 
pattern,  and  the  green  barley  formed  a  rich  turf  under  ihe 
olive-trees.  Through  the  length  of  the  once  bare  plain  of 
Mokhna  (Shechem),  many  a  yoke  of  dwarf  oxen  were  lazily 
dragging  the  simple  wooden  plough,  guided  by  a  still  more 
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lazy  Bedouin  with  one  hand,  while  his  other  plied  the  goad, 
and  women  with  asses  were  hringing  sacks  of  wheat  from 
the  hills  for  seed.  Though  the  barley  was  four  inches 
hi^^,  the  wheat  was  only  just  being  sown.  The  ground  is 
scratched  with  a  wooden  plough  to  a  depth  of  not  more 
than  six  inches,  and  so  light  is  the  soil,  filled  with  small 
stones,  that  no  harrowing  is  required — ^the  com  is  scat- 
tered, and  at  once  raked  roughly  in.  The  earth  is  red,  or 
red  brown,  very  friable,  and  having  the  appearance  of  great 
xiehness,  which  its  produce  does  not  belie ;  for  no  manure 
is  used  beyond  the  anemones  and  stubble  which  are 
pkmc^ed  in.  There  is  not  a  hedge  or  a  tree  along  the  • 
qpen  valleys,  which  therefore,  even  in  spring,  look  some- 
iriuA  bare.  Near  Nablous  were  some  patches  of  beans 
already  in  full  blossom,  the  perfume  of  which  reminded  us 
all  of  home. 

We  visited  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  and  Jacob's  Well,  now 
fiill  of  water,  and  then  rode  through  the  long  narrow  town 
of  Nablous  to  our  camping-ground. 

Before  going  on  to  Jenin,  we  made  a  second  pilgrimage 
to  Gkrizim.  The  artery  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Fislestine  could  be  seen  to  fuU  advantage,  narrow,  long,  and 
wen  wooded,  w&tered  by  its  gushing  rills,  with  its  orchards 
of  orange,  palm,  and  fig ;  but  conspicuous  above  the  rest 
were  apricots,  ahnonds,  and  peaches,  now  one  beautiful 
sheet  of  pink  or  white  blossom,  creeping  up  the  southern 
mountain's  side,  while  olive  groves  clad  EbaFs  lower  slopes, 
and  the  smooth-leaved  cactus  almost  covered  its  rocky 
sides  above. 

On  our  return  to  camp,  sat,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
upwards  of  thirty  lepers,  seeking  alms.  On  the  pre- 
ceding evening  some  of  these  unfortunates  had  beset  our 
tents,  when  we  promised  them  that,  if  they  would  depart, 
we  would  remember  them  in  the  morning.  They  had 
accordingly  collected  the  whole  fraternity,  and  awaited  the 
folfilment  of  our  word.    The  lepers  are  in  many  of  the 
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towns  of  Palestine  a  sort  of  corporation,  and  here  and  at 
Jerusalem  hold  in  that  capacity  property,  the  bequest  of 
the  charitable,  under  regularly  appointed  trustees.  Some 
are  reputed  to  be  rich,  but  all  live  in  the  same  abject  way, 
in  kennels,  outside  the  walls,  intermarrying  and  handing 
down  their  curse,  like  Gehazi,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

As  we  had  visited  Samaria  on  our  way  south,  we  took  a 
shorter  but  much  worse  road  right  across  the  hills  by 
Beit  Imrin,  Jeba,  Jerba,  and  Eubatiyeh.  The  country 
was  bare,  but  not  uncultivated  in  the  hollows,  and  fre- 
quenty  relieved  by  large  patches  of  olive  groves  trying  to 
creep  up  the  hills.  On  the  way  we  met  a  long  train  of 
laden  camels,  with  horses  and  mules,  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  the  household  and  effects  of  the  ne^r 
Pasha  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  several  fair'  young 
ladies,  with  veils  of  the  thinnest  muslin,  riding  cross- 
legged,  three  of  them  with  babies  in  their  arms,  and 
each  followed  by  a  very  carefully-veiled  negress,  riding 
in  the  same  fashion.  All  of  them  were  smoking  or  twist- 
ing cigarettes,  in  spite  of  their  veils;  and  one  set  of 
jewelled  fingers  was  neatly  manipulating  the  tobacco  across 
the  baby  rolled  in  swaddling  cloths  in  front.  Among  the 
camel-drivers  behind  were  two  men  who  came  up  to  us 
and  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting.  They  were  old  acquaint- 
ances from  El  Bussah,  who  had  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  soldiers,  and  impressed,  with  their 
animals,  to  drive  without  payment  to  Jerusalem,  after  the 
wretched  system  of  '<  corvee,"  *  by  which  all  men  and 
animals  are,  without  remuneration,  at  the  mercy  of  officials 
in  this  country.  We  ourselves  had  one  day  been  thus 
served  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  soldiers  seized  our  mules 
to  carry  forage  to  Hebron,  but  not  being  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  we  went  instantly  to  the  Consul,  who  sent  a  sum- 
mary message  by  his  dragoman  to  the  Pasha,  when  the 

*  The  hy»fM^  of  Matt  ▼•  41 ;  zxriL  82. 
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seiznre  was  first  denied,  and  then  disowned ;  but  within 
half  an  hour  the  mnles  were  restored  to  their  pickets. 

We  were  now  among  the  passes  so  often  defended  by 
the  horns  of  Joseph — ^by  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh ;  in  the  rich  land  where 
Joseph  ei^oyed  **  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  moun- 
tains, and  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  hills/*  and 
where  his  glory,  unlike  that  of  the  fierce  lion  of  Judah  in 
the  rocky  south,  was  like  the  firstling  of  the  peaceful  bul- 
lock. All  the  villages  on  the  route,  Beit  Imrin,  Jeba 
(some  ancient  Geba),  Jerba,  and  Eubatiyeh,  are  pleasantly 
situated  among  luxuriant  olive  groves,  which  swarm  with 
jays,  owls,  and  woodpeckers,  but  are  without  ruins  or 
ancient  history,  and  not  as  yet  identified  with  Scriptural 
localities.  The  hill  fortress  of  Sanur,  a  little  north  of 
Jeba,  is  an  interestmg  spot,  from  its  position  on  an  isolated 
rocky  hill  overlooking  the  entrance  to  a  plain,  and  from 
its  having  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  noto- 
lious  Jezzar  Pasha.  It  was  afterwards  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, and  remained  a  ruin  when  Dr.  Bobinson  visited 
it,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  though  the  olive  groves 
which  the  Turks  cut  are  not  yet  restored.  Its  feudal 
sheikhs,  once  the  terror  of  the  district,  are  now  humbled 
and  poverty-stricken ;  and  the  traveller  need  not  fear  to 
canter  alone  among  their  valleys.  From  Sanur  we  rode 
across  the  Merj  el  Ghuruk,  **  meadow  of  sinking,'*  a  sin- 
gular basin,  of  some  extent,  without  any  exit  for  the 
drainage  from  the  surrounding  hills,  which  collects  in 
winter  into  a  wide  shallow  lake,  in  which  we  saw  avocets 
and  the  elegant  stilted  plover  {Himantopus  melanopterus) 
daintily  stepping  in  the  water.  S.  obtained  also  the  marsh 
hanier,  and  several  other  birds,  sweeping  over  the  lagoon. 
On  revisiting  the  spot  in  April  I  found  the  water  still 
remaining,  and  the  stilt  and  other  species  of  waders,  as 
the  **  ziczac,"  or  spur-wing  plover,  and  the  little  ringed 
dotterel,  breeding  in  the  marsh. 

D  d2 
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I  or  ttAZAKXTH. 


It  vas  BQiiBet  when  we  reached  Jemn,  and  fonnd  onr 
camp  all  in  order  for  onr  arrival.  In  the  momii^  n 
rode  qoietlj  aerasB  the  Plain  of  Esdraelou,  passing  throngli 
Jezreel  and  Shnnem,  and  thence  directly  to  Nasareth,  bj 
a  track  more  suitable  for  the  snipe  we  dicrtntbed  thaa  lot 


wearied  horsea,  and  selected  a  camp  by  the  town  well,  neU 
the  Clreek  Church  of  the  '^gin.  We  afterwards  freqnenti; 
rested  at  the  same  place,  the  one  locality  in  Nasareth  of 
which  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  remained  nnehanged 
from  the  days  of  our  Lord.    Often  must  He  in  childhood 
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haye  trodden  the  path  down  to  that  fountain  with  His 
blessed  mother,  though  the  city  itself  was  above  its  present 
site.  From  mom  to  eve  troops  of  maidens  and  matrons 
were  wending  their  way  from  the  town,  with  their  large 
narrow-bottomed  water-jars  on  their  heads,  holding  them 
by  the  handle,  and  carrying  them  on  the  side  when  empty, 
neatly  poising  them  with  the  two  hands  when  fall.  Many 
of  the  mothers  had  their  little  children  trotting  by  their 
sides,  who  submitted  to  their  morning  ablations  at  the 
fountain,  or  paddled  about,  washing  their  feet  and  legs  in 
the  waste  water.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight ;  and  many  of 
the  women  were  clean  and  intelligent-looking,  with  their 
rolls  of  silver  coins  firinging  their  open  smiling  faces,  for 
all  were  Christians  here.     (See  p.  404.) 

In  this  quaint  head-dress,  evidently  of  ancient  design, 
consists  a  woman's  wealth.  It  is  her  pecuUum^  which  her 
husband  may  never  touch,  and  which  descends  to  her 
daughter.  There  are  few  who  cannot  show  at  least  fifty 
pieces  round  their  face.  How  poor  must  one  have  been, 
who,  like  the  women  in  our  Lord's  parable,  owned  only 
ten  such  pieces  fastened  to  her  head-gear  1  How  she 
would  miss  one  piece  that  was  lost,  both  as  ornament 
and  as  money ;  how  she  would  talk  of  it  at  the  well,  and 
how  soon  her  neighbours  would  hear  of  her  loss ;  then 
also  how  she  would  light  her  lamp,  even  at  mid-day,  and 
search  through  her  windowless  house,  filled  with  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  family,  from  the  plough  to  the 
hens  that  roosted  on  it  at  night. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Departure  from  Nazareth— Ride  by  McmiU  Tabor— BeauHes  of  ^primg 
— Deer —Agyle  Agha*$  Camp — Bcualtic  Ridgee — Ard-et^Hammor^ 
Bedouin  Camp9—Firgt  View  of  the  Sea  of  GaHUe—Tiberia^—JewiA 
Sabbath — Cottumee — Genneearet  by  MoonHght — Mode  of  Fieking^ 
Shoals  of  Fieh— Cinereous  Vulture— Mission-Work  and  JHfieulties^ 
Rabbinical  Learning — Jewish  University — Mineral  Hot  Bath^ — BoeA 
on  the  Lake — Entrance  of  the  Jordan — Buffaloes — Birds — Stonn  em 
the  Lake—A  Night  at  Sea— Friends  at  Tiberias— Midnight  Walh^ 
Camp  at  Mejdel  {Magdala)'^Geologioal  Formation  <f  ike  District 
Basalt— View— Flowers— Butter/lies— Shells— Aim  Mudawara  {As 
Round  Fountain — Its  Fishes — Stsrveg  qf  the  Shore — Ain  TIn—Kkm 
Minyeh— Papyrus— Ain  TabighaK—Tell  Hihn— Naked  Fishermen^ 
Upper  Ghor — Bethsaida  or  Julias — Feeding  the  Five  Thousand — JdeiUi' 
fcation  of  Ancient  Sites — Josephus — Fishes — Bethsaida  and  Chorazkk 

Leaving  Nazareth  for  Tiberias,  oar  course  lay  at  first 
along  the  ridge,  and  afterwards  at  the  base,  of  a  range  of 
hills  skirting  the  north  of  Monnt  Tabor,  of  which  we  had 
a  fine  view,  clad  with  sparse,  but  always  yigorous  and 
green,  wood,  chiefly  oak  and  ilex  (Quercus  orlops  and 
Q.  pseudo'coccifera).  From  the  crest  of  the  ridge  we  had 
the  best  view  of  Nazareth,  as  it  lay  on  the  slope  facing  us, 
underneath  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  old  city  was 
built.  Returning  spring  and  fine  weather  had  marveUously 
improved  the  appearance  both  of  hills  and  town  since  our 
last  visit.  Before  us,  on  the  left,  rose  snowy  Hermon, 
with  a  belt  of  fleecy  clouds  round  his  waist,  a  fine  contrast 
to  round  green  Tabor  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  vast 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  treeless  and  green,  lay  spread  on  our 
right  as  far  as  distant  Carmel,  whose  brown  outline  was 
very  clear,  with  Megiddo  standing  on  the  further  edge  of 
the  plain,  and  Zerin  (Jezreel),  under  Mount  Gilboa,  peep- 
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ing  out  on  the  other  side  of  Tabor*  It  is  not  the  size  of 
this  monnt  which  attracts,  bat  its  rounded  shape,  wooded 
sides,  and  aknost  absolute  isolation.  Turning  a  little 
northwards,  but  still  some  miles  to  the  south  of  the  usual 
Tiberias  road,  we  entered  the  glades  of  an  open  oak 
forest,  the  first  we  had  seen  in  Palestine.  The  trees  were 
only  budding,  yet  there  was  a  great  charm  in  meeting  at 
last  with  real  timber.  The  ground  was  well  clad  with 
dwarf  shrubs — lentisk,  wild  almond,  bay,  and  arbutus — 
and  carpeted  with  brilliant  patches  of  anemone  and  other 
red  flowers,  bunches  of  lovely  cyclamen,  composite  flowers 
ia  endless  variety,  not  omitting  a  blue  iris  and  a  species 
of  periwinkle  {Tinea  herbacea).  We  pleasantly  wandered 
for  an  hour  or  two  through  the  forest,  descending  always 
towards  the  east,  having  many  a  snap  shot  at  partridge 
or  woodpecker,  and  catching  butterflies  which  now  began 
to  people  the  glades  {Pamasdus  apollinus,  Oonepteryx 
deopatra^  orange  tips,  and  many  south  European  species), 
till  we  reached  Eefr  Jemr,  where  we  lost  the  forest,  and 
found  ourselves  on  a  ridge  of  basalt,  bare,  but  finely 
turfed.  The  soil  was  now  deep  black  instead  of  red,  and 
streams  of  basalt  and  trap  ran  down  from  the  north  in 
dose  succession,  overlying  the  limestone,  which  hence- 
forth only  appeared  in  the  hollows.  The  limestone  strata 
about  Nazareth  and  here  dipped  generally  from  4?  to 
8°S.E. 

.  As  we  crossed  a  basaltic  plateau  near  Shara  (Agyle*s 
eamping-place),  covered  with  green  com  and  clumps  of 
dead  thistles,  we  started  a  deer  frt)m  its  form  not  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  us.  As  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  no 
one  had  a  ball  ready.  The  animal  had  no  horns,  and  we 
eould  not  be  certain  of  its  species,  whether  red  or  fallow, 
tiiough  we  had  little  doubt  it  was  the  latter.  We  never 
obtained  the  fallow  deer,  but  the  animal  is  well  known  to 
the  natives. 
In  three  hours  and  a-half  from  Nazareth  we  reached 
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Agyle*8  camp  at  Shara.  Agyle,  an  Egyptian  by  biitb,  btf 
been  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  the  mainstay  of  order  in 
this  district.  From  time  to  time  he  is  appointed  Gh>Tenior 
of  Tabor.  Then,  when  the  eonntry  is  quiet,  the  Tuta 
with  characteristic  jealousy  think  they  can  do  without  him. 
Agyle  retires  to  exile,  or  to  the  wilderness.  TronUeB 
ensue,  perhaps  fomtoted  by  his  emissaries — he  is  recalled, 
order  is  re-established,  and  the  cycle  reconmiences. 

Long,  low  black  tents  were  irregularly  spread  on  the  hill 
sides,  not  very  close  together ;  brood  mares  were  picketed 
here  and  there ;  large  herds  of  small  black  cattle,  cameb, 
sheep,  and  goats  were  grazing  in  all  directions  on  luxu- 
riant pasturage.  We  had  not  sat  long  when  Agyle,  accom- 
panied by  a  train  of  followers,  made  his  appearance  from 
a  tent  at  a  little  distance,  plainly  habited  in  the  ordinaiy 
dress  of  a  Bedouin  Sheikh.  He  was  a  large,  stoutly-built 
man,  over  six  feet  high,  with  rather  flat  features,  nose  not 
prominent,  short,  smooth,  black  beard,  and  a  remarkably 
placid  and  gentle  expression  of  countenance.  A  quiet 
impassibility  seemed  stamped  on  his  fisice.  After  the 
customary  compliments  v^e  presented  Mr.  Zeller^s  letter. 
He  took  it,  looked  at  the  address  as  though  he  could 
read,  and  handed  it  to  his  secretary.  This  official 
opened  and  read  the  letter,  and  then,  handing  it  to  our 
catechist,  requested  him  to  read  it  aloud.  This  was 
strictly  according  to  etiquette  with  a  letter  of  introduction, 
to  show  the  confidence  that  existed  between  the  parties. 
The  Agha  then  inquired  our  plans  and  wishes.  We  ex- 
plained that  we  desired  his  protection  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  and  round  the  lake.  Any  number  of  guards  were 
at  our  service,  and  we  were  perfectly  safe  in  rambling 
about  the  lake.  We  ventured  to  suggest  that  two  guards 
would  be  enough,  as  his  name  would  be  a  sufficient 
protection. 

Having  declined  his  hospitable  and  pressing  invitations, 
from  Agyle' s  camp  we  turned  northwards  direct  to  Tiberias, 
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acroBS  a  series  of  basaliie  ridges,  bare  of  trees,  bat  covered 
with  fresh  yerdnre.  In  an  hour  we  descended  from  one  of 
these  ridges  into  the  Ard  el  Hamma,  a  wide  basin  enclosed 
1^  hills  ninning  north-west  and  south-east,  about  two 
miles  wide,  and  several  miles  long,  flat  and  fertile,  laid 
down  to  com,  but  without  a  shrub  or  a  bush  in  its  whole 
extent.  We  here  met  several  women,  wholly  enveloped  in 
enormous  faggots  of  tall  thistle  stems,  carefiilly  collected 
for  fuel,  a  most  precious  commodity  in  these  parts.  The 
surrounding  slopes  were  studded  with  the  long  black 
tents  of  the  Bedouin,  not  collected  in  canvas  villages,  but 
seattered  singly,  a  strong  proof  of  security  and  peace ; 
while  countless  flocks  and  herds  grazed  the  wide  amphi- 
theatre. Nothing  tells  more  plainly  of  the  insecurity 
which  has  for  ages  cursed  the  land  than  the  utter  absence 
of  isolated  habitations,  or  of  any  dwellings  in  the  plains. 
No  matter  how  wide,  how  rich,  how  well  cultivated  a  plain 
may  be,  like  Acre  or  Esdraelon,  its  tame  monotony  is 
never  relieved  by  a  single  village.  These  are  all  hidden 
in  the  nooks  of  the  mountains ;  for  no  fellahin  or  culti- 
vators would  venture  to  dwell  where  any  night  they  might 
be  harried  by  a  party  of  Bedouin  troopers,  and  to  this  risk 
they  gladly  prefer  an  hour  or  two's  weary  climb  added  to 
their  daily  toil ;  while  no  traveller  would  dream  of  encamp- 
ing even  for  a  night  in  the  open  plain. 

The  walls  of  the  basin  of  Ard  el  Hamma  were  basalt,  but 
the  bottom  limestone,  covered  with  fragments  of  lava  and 
pumice.  The  geological  configuration  of  the  district  could 
here  be  easily  traced,  a  series  of  long  ridges  running  from 
north  to  south,  once  liquid  currents  of  volcanic  matter, 
which  had  overrun  the  limestone  hills,  becoming  smoother 
and  slower  in  their  course  as  they  cooled,  and  most  of 
them  exhausted  before  reaching  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
It  was  easy  to  see  where  the  current  had  finally  ceased. 
In  one  place,  a  mile  south  of  Tiberias,  it  suddenly  broke 
off  in  a  dyke  about  a  hundred  feet  high ;  on  descending 
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which  we  came  npon  the  old  limestone  difiis  which  en- 
close the  plain  that  fringes  the  lake.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  lake  itself. 
The  whole  of  the  sorroanding  rocks  are  sedimentary, 
occasionally  overflowed  hy  lava  streams  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  which  here  and  there,  as  at  Tell  Htbod, 
have  toppled  over  into  the  water. 

For  nearly  three  hoars  we  had  ridden  on,  with  Hermon 
in  front,  sparkling  through  its  light  cloud  mantle,  bat 
still  no  sight  of  the  Sea  of  ChJilee.  One  ridge  after  another 
had  been  surmounted,  when  on  a  sudden  the  calm  blue 
basin,  slumbering  in  placid  sweetness  beneath  its  sur- 
rounding wall  of  hills,  burst  upon  us,  and  we  were  looking 
down  on  the  hallowed  scenes  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  We 
were  on  the  brow  of  a  very  steep  hill.  Below  us  was  a 
narrow  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea,  the  beach  of  which  we 
could  trace  to  its  northern  extremity.  At  our  feet  lay 
the  city  of  Tiberias,  the  only  remaining  town  on  its 
shores,  enclosed  by  crumbling  fortifications  with  shat- 
tered but  once  massive  round  bastions.  A16ng  that  fringe, 
could  we  have  known  where  to  find  them,  lay  the  remains 
of  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum.  Opposite  to  as 
were  the  heights  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  and  the 
scene  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000.  On  some  one  of  the 
slopes  beneath  us  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  de- 
livered. The  first  gaze  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  lighted 
up  with  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  spring  afternoon,  was 
one  of  the  moments  of  life  not  soon  or  easily  forgotten. 
It  was  different  from  my  expectations ;  our  view  was  flo 
commanding.  In  some  respects  it  recalled  in  miniatnre 
the  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  from  the  crest  of  the 
Jura,  as  it  is  approached  by  the  old  Besan9on  road — 
Hermon  taking  the  place  of  Mont  Blanc;  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  recalling  the  Pays  de  Yaud ;  and  the  steep 
banks  opposite  the  bold  coast  of  Savoy.  All  looked  small 
for  the  theatre  of  such  great  events,  but  all  the  incidents 
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M6m«d  brought  togethei  as  in  a  diorama.  There  wM 
a  ealm  pewefoliieae  in  the  look  of  these  shorea  on  the 
west,  with  the  paths  by  the  water's  edge,  which  made 
them  the  fitting  theatre  for  the  delivery  of  the  message  of 
peaee  and  reconciliation. 
We   soon   descended   the  dgzag  path  to  the  city  of 


Tiberias.  The  northern  portion,  once  the  Mohammedan 
quarter,  is  almost  wholly  in  rains,  having  been  overthrown 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  1887.  Within  the  walls  there 
wafl  here  a  large  open  space,  where  we  could  descry  oar 
tents  being  erected,  and  two  other  European  tents  standing 
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near  them.  We  stepped  across  a  prostrate  marble  colmim, 
forming  the  threshold  of  the  dilapidated  and  gateless 
portals,  and  arrived  at  our  camp.  It  faced  the  lake,  with 
a  sea-wall  and  a  cmmbling  bastion  built  into  it  in  front  of 
ns,  and  a  group  of  fine  palm-trees  forming  a  foreground. 
Behind,  in  the  arches  of  the  old  castle,  our  horses  had 
found  good  stabling,  and  we  were  welcomed  from  the  other 
tents  by  two  Jewish  missionaries,  a  clergyman  and  medical 
man,  on  circuit  from  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  Jews  here*  An 
hour  or  two  of  daylight  remained,  and  we  hurried  down 
for  a  stroll  on  the  beach  of  the  sacred  lake.  Fish  were 
leaping  in  the  calm  water,  and  numbers  of  birds,  chiefly 
grebes  of  three  species,  and  many  gulls,  were  on  its  sur- 
face.    It  was  a  promising  ornithological  field. 

We  then  walked  across  the  city  through  the  Jews' 
quarter.  The  Sabbath  had  begun,  for  it  was  Friday 
evening,  and  the  sun  had  set.  The  synagogue  services 
were  going  on.  Contrary  to  the  usual  state  of  things,  the 
women's  portion  was  as  well  filled  as  the  men's,  and  by  thd 
light  of  many  bright  lamps  the  Psalms  were  being  read 
with  much  discordant  noise  and  incessant  bowings.  Tiberias 
is  almost  exclusively  a  Jewish  town.  The  houses,  with 
their  open  doors,  looked  clean  and  bright  inside  for  the 
Sabbath ;  the  people  were  dressed  in  their  best,  the  women, 
somewhat  like  the  Jewesses  of  Algiers,  with  rich  silk  firocks 
and  gold  lace  fronts,  but  with  elegant  long  sleeyes,  and 
a  white  kefiyeh  over  the  head.  They  were  generally  hand- 
some, and  some  of  the  girls  very  beautiful  and  fair.  The 
men  wore  shabby  broad-brim  hats,  and  long  silk  dressing- 
gowns  with  a  girdle.  The  dressing-gowns  were  all  of  the 
brightest  colours,  pea-green,  or  yellow,  with  purple  stripe, 
being  the  favourite  fashions ;  and  a  long  curl  hung  down 
on  each  side  of  the  face. 

I  never  beheld  a  more  lovely  picture  than  the  rise  of  the 
moon  this  evening  exactly  opposite  us,  over  the  chfb  of 
Fik  (Apheca),  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  sending  her 
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soft  beams  across  the  silver  sea  to  the  gronp  of  pahn- 
trees  in  our  front,  which  formed  a  wondrons  setting. 
Byron  might  have  been  on  this  spot  when  he  penned  ^the 


'*  And  the  eheen  of  their  spean  was  like  stan  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 

February  27th. — The  sunrise  was  as  majestic  as  the 
moon  had  been  lovely,  and  before  the  morning  rays  had 
gilded  the  lake,  we  set  off  to  visit  the  plain  of  Gennesaret, 
and  reconnoitre  for  a  camping-ground  away  from  the  town. 
It  was  a  delightfrd  walk,  as  for  three  miles  we  kept  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  beach,  sometimes  receding  into  a 
sloping  field,  sometimes  contracting  into  a  mere  rugged 
path,  which  unites  the  slopes  of  Tiberias  with  the  fertile 
El  Ghuweir,  the  central  point  of  the  life  and  works  of  our 
Redeemer.  Just  before  reaching  Mejdel,  we  crossed  a 
little  open  valley,  the  Ain-el-Barideh,  with  a  few  rich  corn- 
fields and  gardens  straggling  among  the  ruins  of  a  village, 
and  some  large  and  more  ancient  foundations  by  several 
copious  fountains,  probably  identified  with  the  Dalma* 
nutha  of  the  New  Testament.  (Mark  viii.  10.)  The  steep 
elifis  then  come  close  down  to  the  shore,  with  a  path  over 
a  low  shoulder ;  and  thence  recede,  leaving  a  wide  marshy 
plain,  at  the  comer  of  which,  by  the  water's  edge,  is  the 
squalid  and  filthy  collection  of  hovels  called  Mejdel  (Migdol 
or  Magdala),  with  a  crumbling  and  not  very  ancient  watch- 
tower,  once  perhaps  the  key  of  the  entrance  to  the  plain. 
This  is  all  that  remains  of  a  spot,  whence  is  derived  a 
name  familiar  and  loved  through  Christendom. 

We  found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  encamp  in  the  low 
swampy  ground,  but  selected  a  little  plateau  about  500 
feet  up,  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  where  we  should 
have  space  and  plentifrd  pasturage,  far  removed  from  the 
malaria  of  the  marsh.  While  walking  along  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  mode  of  fishing  as  it  is  now 
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carried  on.  An  old  Arab  sat  on  a  low  difl^  and  threw 
poisoned  cmmbs  of  bread  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  whidi 
the  fish  seized,  and  turning  over  dead,  were  washed  ashore, 
and  collected  for  the  market.  The  shoals  were  marvel- 
lons — black  masses  of  many  hundred  yards  long,  with  the 
black  fins  projecting  out  of  the  water  as  thickly  as  they 
could  pack.  No  wonder  that  any  net  should  break  which 
enclosed  such  a  shoal.  Yet,  though  the  lake  swarms  with 
fish — ^as  I  could  not  have  believed  water  could  swarm — 
there  are  but  two  boats  existing  on  its  whole  extenti 
besides  a  ferry  boat.  We  secured  this  morning  spedmens 
of  two  species  {Chromis  nUvticus,  Hasselq.  and  Hemi^ 
romis  sacer,  Gthr.,  the  former  already  obtained  by  the 
Dead  Sea),  but  saw  several  other  kinds.  In  every  way  we 
were  repaid  for  our  excursion.  Scenery,  fish,  birds,  but- 
terflies, flowers,  shells — in  all  we  gathered  a  harvest.  U. 
bore  home  a  Bonelli*s  eagle  in  triumph,  and  we  secured 
several  grebes  and  gulls,  having  had  to  be  our  own  re- 
trievers, and  to  take  no  less  than  three  swims  in  the  lake 
to  fetch  out  our  game.  But  as  the  heat  was  becoming 
oppressive,  we  found  the  occasional  change  of  element 
most  grateful. 

In  the  afternoon  we  returned  in  larger  force  to  lay  siege 
to  a  vulture's  e3nrie  we  had  descried  near  Ain  el  Barideh. 
We  were  only  ten  feet  below  the  cave  when  out  flew  a 
noble  cinereous  vulture  (VuUur  monachus,  L.),  the  first 
we  had  seen.  S.  climbed  up,  and  soon  came  forth  exhi- 
biting one  great  egg,  the  first  oological  capture  of  the 
season,  and  the  only  thoroughly  identified  egg  of  this  king 
of  the  vultures  which  we  obtained.  The  parent  bird  kept 
wheeling  about  us  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
gave  us  every  opportunity  of  carefiilly  identifying  the 
species. 

I  afterwards  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  missionaiy 
tent.  It  being  their  Sabbath,  the  Jews  had  leisure,  and 
crowds  of  them  resorted  thither,  drawn  chiefly  by  the 
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opporfcunity  of  obtainmg  medicines  (as  there  is  not  a  single 
professor  of  the  healing  art  at  Tiberias),  bnt  partly  also  by 
enriosity.  While  the  doctor  dispensed  for  ague  and 
ophthalmia,  Mr.  Fleishaker  continued  to  address  the 
people,  sometimes  in  German,  sometimes  in  Arabic.  The 
Polish  Jews,  very  numerous  here,  were  willing  to  listen, 
and  several  of  them  brought  money  to  purchase  German 
New  Testaments ;  but  the  native  Jews,  with  whom  were 
mingled  a  few  Moslems,  were  occasionally  very  violent  in 
their  expressions.  They  would  listen  to  a  few  sentences, 
and  then,  so  soon  as  Christ  was  declared  to  have  borne 
our  sins,  they  would  stop  their  ears,  and  shriek  out,  like 
their  fathers  of  old,  "  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy,  blas- 
phemy.'* Mr.  F.  took  it  all  very  patiently,  and  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  except  during  a  two  hours*  rest,  continued  his 
address,  with  occasional  discussions,  standing  at  the  tent 
door,  while  the  doctor  sat  within.  Some  half-dozen  in- 
quirers were  sitting  reading  inside,  while  an  ever-changing 
group  stood  without,  some  interested,  others  mocking  and 
jeering.  The  children  kept  crying  out,  **  This  is  our  land, 
and  shall  be  ours  again :  why  should  Christians  defile  it  ?** 
The  Babbis  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  issued  an  anathema 
against  any  one  who  should  visit  the  tent ;  but,  as  the 
Jews  are  a  stiff-necked  race,  and  will  not  be  driven,  the 
anathema  produced  rather  a  favourable  effect. 

On  the  Sunday  both  camps  combined  for  English  ser- 
vice, afber  which  Mr.  F.  held  a  Hebrew  service  in  his 
tent,  to  which  a  crowd  came  and  listened  with  interest. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  shattered  place  is  the 
theological  University  of  the  Jews,  that  it  has  been  the 
depository  of  Rabbinical  learning  ever  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  that  here  the  Talmud  was  com- 
pleted. Tiberias  is,  in  truth,  with  all  its  surroundings,  an 
apt  type  of  the  decayed  and  scattered  people,  with  their 
musty  and  crumbling  learning.  The  schools  of  the  Babbis  ' 
are  held  in  the  various  little  synagogues,  but  there  are 
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seyeral  private  houses  where  lectures  are  given ;  and  the 
whole  University,  with  its  students  gathered  firom  north 
and  west,  and  attaching  themselves  to  their  several  BabUs, 
recalls  the  traditions  of  the  schools  and  halls  of  Ozfixrd  or 
Salamanca  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shonld  have  liked  to 
see  the  pupils  sitting  at  the  feet  of  some  of  these  modem 
(Gamaliels,  but  did  not  venture  to  intrude  so  £ur  on  their 
privacy. 

We  afterwards  walked  along  the  shore  towards  the 
south,  and  visited  the  old  Roman  baths  (the  Hammath  of 
Josh.  xix.  85),  now  sadly  decayed,  and  patched  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  marble  sculptures.  CSrowds  of  patients 
were  enjoying  their  ablutions ;  and  the  hot  solphuroas 
water,  bursting  from  four  different  springs  at  a  temperature 
of  140°  Fahr.,  is  highly  prized  as  a  curative  for  the  rheu- 
matisms so  common  in  the  hill  country.  Thence  a  walk 
of  three  miles  brought  us  nearly  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake,  where  we  saw  the  Jordan  emerging  quietly  in  the 
middle  of  a  flat  marshy  plain,  left  by  the  enclosing  ridges, 
which  still  run  parallel  to  each  other.  On  the  west  side, 
where  we  stood,  were  the  indistinct  ruins  of  Eerak  (Tari- 
chea) ;  while  opposite,  in  the  same  flat  plain,  we  could  see 
the  still  populous  village  of  Semakh.  No  feature  marked 
the  exit  of  the  Jordan,  as  tame  and  obscure  here  in  its 
second  birth  as  in  its  final  entrance  to  its  grave  beyond 
Jericho. 

Feltruary  29f^. — We  early  visited  the  fish  market,  for 
the  fishermen  here,  as  elsewhere,  toil  all  ni§^t ;  but  though 
they  reckon  fourteen  species  of  fishes  as  inhabiting  the 
lake,  they  reject  most  of  them  as  uneatable.  There  had 
been  but  one  boat  out,  and  the  trays  of  fish  were  spread 
in  the  streets,  having  been  bought,  by  the  retailers,  in 
baskets-fiill.  It  was  cheap  and  abundant,  but  of  only 
four  species — ^the  two  we  had  already  obtained,  and  two 
barbels  {Barbus  langiceps,  Cuv.  and  Labeobarbus  canii^ 
Cuv.),  very  bony,  and  all  of  them  poor  eating,  even  in 
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Gomparison  with  Mediterranean  fish.  The  houses  are 
placed  without  order  or  arrangement,  as  though  they  had 
been  pitched  down  from  a  sand  cloud,  but  for  the  most 
part  looked  clean  within,  as  striving  to  falsify  the  proverb 
that  <<  the  king  of  the  fleas  holds  his  court  at  Tiberias.'* 

Having  secured  our  fishes,  and  seen  the  camp  in  motion 
for  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  we  bargained  with  the  fisher- 
men  to  take  us  in  their  boat  for  the  day  to  survey  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  The  sun  beat  fiercely  down,  and  one  after 
another  of  the  party  landed,  unwilling  to  endure  the  heat, 
tiU  I  was  left  the  last.  We  had  just  put  B.  ashore  near 
Mejdel,  when,  rounding  the  point,  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up 
from  the  western  shore.  We  spread  sail,  and  ran  to  the 
north.  Suddenly,  as  we  passed  a  slight  opening  in  the  hills, 
the  breeze  increased,  and  the  little  boat  dashed  merrily  up 
to  the  head  of  the  lake.  I  put  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  visit 
the  pretty  stream  and  mill  of  Ain  et  Tabighah,  identified  by 
many  with  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  landed  at  the  project- 
ing point  of  Tell  Hum — strewn  with  fragments  of  capitab, 
friezes,  and  sarcophagi — ^the  old  Capernaum.  Thence  we 
put  across,  and  landed  under  a  clump  of  palm-trees,  which 
on  the  east  side  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
lake.  Its  banks  were  low  and  grassy,  and  the  stream  rapid 
and  muddy  in  contrast  with  the  clear  blue  water  below.  In 
the  marshy  ground  were  some  herds  of  buffaloes,  standing 
half-buried  in  the  mud,  the  descendants  of  the  bulls  of 
Bashan ;  and  near  the  shore  were  the  wattled  huts  and 
tents  of  large  parties  of  Ghawarineh,  who  have  here  a 
fine  and  fertile  pasturage.  Tobacco  fields,  and  patches  of 
millet,  cucumber,  rice,  maize,  and  sesame  were  scattered 
unfenced  over  the  plain.  I  found  these  Arabs  civil  and 
obliging,  and  they  conducted  me  to  the  ruins  of  two 
villages  near  the  shore,  Mesadiyeh  and  Araj,  at  neither  of 
which  were  there  any  decipherable  remains.  We  were 
very  near  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  the 
5,000,  which  was  probably  on  the  grassy  slope  about  a 
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mile  behind.  We  pat  oat  again  for  Mejdel,  and  I  obtamed 
two  or  three  of  the  great  crested  grebe,  and  a  magnificat 
specimen  of  the  royal  eagle  gall  {Larus  ichtkyaetoi.  Pall.), 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  species  of  its  kind  in  the  woild. 
We  touched  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  eastern  shore, 
where  I  saw  there  was  bat  a  very  narrow  strip  of  beach 
below  the  limestone  cliffs  which  rise  steeply  behind.  Bat 
now  the  wind  contmued  to  increase,  and  the  farther  we 
were  firom  a  lee  shore  the  better.  The  boat  would  not 
beat,  and,  with  its  latteen  sail  close  to  wind,  made  yeiy 
little  way.  We  were  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge  by  the  distant  lights  on  shore,  for  it 
was  now  pitch  dark,  and,  finding  we  made  only  leeway,  had 
to  take  in  the  sail  and  ply  the  oars.  My  boatmen,  two 
young  Jews  and  a  Moslem,  wished  now  to  ran  to  the 
south,  and  wait  at  anchor  for  the  morning,  rather  than 
pull  any  longer.  I  insisted,  however,  on  their  trying  to 
make  the  western  shore.  Vividly  now  came  home  to  my 
mind,  as  I  squatted  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  little 
poop,  with  the  waves  beating  over  oar  bows,  the  story  of 
the  disciples  all  night  <*  toiling  in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was 
contrary."     (Mark  vi.  48.) 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  we  reached  Tiberias,  hangiy 
and  cold  ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  have  missed  that  prac- 
tical Bible  lesson,  and  that  illustration  of  a  trifling  Scrip- 
tural incident  and  expression.  Seeing  a  light  still  baming 
in  the  Mission -tent,  I  called  there.  My  friends  would  not 
allow  me  to  walk  alone  to  Gennesaret,  and  insisted  on 
sending  to  the  Governor  for  two  soldiers  to  accompany 
nie.  Soon  two  good-humoured  Bashibazouks  appeared, 
and,  heavily  laden  with  my  bundle  of  gulls  and  grebes,  I 
had  a  weary  walk  over  the  rocky  ground  in  the  dark,  and, 
when  we  reached  the  plain,  missed  the  path  up  to  our 
tents,  which  we  did  not  recover  till  our  signal-guns  were 
heard  and  answered.  My  comrades,  who  had  seen  as 
through  their  glasses  **  toiling  in  rowing,*'  did  not  expect 
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me  till  the  morning ;  but  Giacomo — ^pradent  soul ! — ^had 
kept  back  a  portion  of  soap,  which  was  soon  heated ;  while 
I  dismissed  my  ragged  gnard  with  a  backshish,  which  made 
OS  popnlar  with  the  garrison  of  Tiberias  ever  after. 

March  1 — 8. — These  eight  days  were  fully  occupied  in 
exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
Lake  of  Gtdilee,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  its  natural  history. 
Other  objects  were  not  neglected,  for  it  would  have  been 
almost  sacrilege  to  devote  a  week  about  Gennesaret  to 
fishing,  nesting,  and  collecting,  without  remembering, 
eomparing,  and  exploring  the  many  hallowed  associations 
of  this  consecrated  district.  The  weather  was  fine,  with 
only  one  or  two  showers;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  picture  a  more  lovely  position  and  prospect  than  our 
eamp  afforded.  The  sloping  ledge  on  which  our  tents 
were  pitched  rose  500  feet  above  the  sea,  projecting 
northwards  into  the  plain  with  a  very  steep  descent ; 
while  beetling  cliffs,  800  feet  behind  us,  afforded  a 
borne  to  scores  of  griffons,  to  lanner  falcons,  and  to 
ravens,  and  once — but  that  was  two  thousand  years  ago 
— ^to  the  most  formidable  band  of  robbers  that  ever  in- 
fested the  country.  In  front,  spread  out  at  our  feet,  lay 
the  green  marshy  plain  of  Gennesaret  (El  Ghuweir),  with 
the  mud  hovels  of  Mejdel,  the  only  remaining  dwellings  on 
that  once  busy  scene  of  industry.  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremity,  at  the  water's  edge,  we  could  just  make  out  Ehan 
Miniyeh,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum. 

Over  it,  and  over  the  basalt  streams  which  form  its 
background,  towers  the  long  face  of  snowy  Hermon,  in 
beautiful  relief  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  To  the  north  of 
the  plain,  in  front,  the  limestone  is  all  covered  with  basalt 
or  trap,  which  has  run  down  there  into  the  sea,  in  a  wide- 
spread, and  probably  shallow,  stream,  rather  than  in  a  stiff 
eolunm  ;  for  it  slopes  very  gently,  though  ruggedly,  down. 
There  seem  to  have  been  three  principal  streams  of  basalt 
here  from  the  north — ^this  one  of  Tell  Hum;  the  third, 
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which  is  arrcBted  on  the  plain  of  Hattin ;  and  the  Beeond, 
which  has  nm  between  them,  and  largely  eneroaehed  on 
the  plain  before  oh,  but  irhich  ia  Beamed  and  farrowed  hj 
severni  wadvp,  which  penetrate  the  limestone  beneath)  utl 


upon  ont  Bonie  fine  rockr  gorgee.  On  our  ri^t  we  eoa- 
uHuil  a  view  of  two-tlurds  of  the  lake — pale  blue,  with  iti 
{flniitiy  surfnoe  htre  and  there  gently  stirred  bj  aome  ddhco 
ttuKt  from  n  uioiuitain  gorge,  on  both  aides  of  whicli  the 
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waters  repose  in  crystal-like  calmness,  mirroring  the  great 
sea-birds,  eagle-guils,  and  cormorants,  which  lazily  flap 
their  heavy  wings  over  it.  Here  and  there  one  may  see  a 
dark  patch,  revealing  the  presence  of  one  of  those  marvel- 
lous shoals  of  flsh,  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  the 
lake.  Ain  Tabighah  (Bethsaida)  and  Tell  Hum  can  be 
descried  in  front,  embayed  in  the  shore,  which  gently 
corves  to  the  Jordan's  month  at  the  farther  extremity. 
On  the  other  side,  rich  green  slopes  gradually  rise,  till  lost 
in  the  distance  towards  the  north-east,  where  the  high 
plateau  of  Bashan  reveals  only  its  steep  front,  from  the 
Wady  of  Fik  (Aphek),  the  conjectured  scene  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  herd  of  swine  ;  as  it  is  the  recorded  site 
of  the  catastrophe  which  buried  a  Syrian  army  (1  Kings 
zx«  80)  ;*  and  the  furrowed  and  wrinkled  clifls  appear  to 
descend  sheer  into  the  deep  water,  till  our  view  of  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  is  cut  short  by  the  comer  of  the 
mountain  on  which  we  are  perched. 

The  acoustic  properties  of  our  enclosed  position  deserve 
to  be  noticed.  We  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  women  at 
Mc^jdel  690  feet  below  us,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  right. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  probably  delivered  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  difficult,  without 
aelually  visiting  the  locality,  to  understand  how  many  spots 
there  are  which  exactly  suit  the  conditions  of  the  history. 
For  instance,  had  it  been  on  this  border  of  the  plain,  our 
Lord  might  have  climbed  a  few  yards  up  the  steep  bank, 
and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  many  round  boulders  which 
project  on  its  face,  and  then  a  vast  multitude,  ranged  as  in 
an  amphitheatre  below  Him,  could  have  heard  every  word, 
while  His  disciples  sat  closer  round  at  His  feet  on  the  slope. 
One  loves  to  draw  such  pictures  of  the  imagination  in  these 
hallowed  spots. 

The  lilies  of  the  field  are  all  out,  a  few  tuHps  {Tulipa 

*  «  Aphek,  which  did  famish  both  death  and  grave-stones  to  27,000 
87Tian8.''^F  ulleb. 
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yesneriana)  cover  the  rocks,  but  the  scarlet  anemone 
{Anemone  coronaria,  L.)  now  dominates  eyeiywhere,  and 
a  small  blue  bulbous  iris,  almost  riy ailing  it  in  abundanee 
and  brilliancy  of  colour.  There  have  been  many  claimants 
for  the  distinctive  honour  of  '*  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  *'  bat 
while  it  seems  most  natural  to  view  the  term  as  a  geneno 
expression,  yet  if  one  special  flower  was  mdre  likely  than 
another  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  Lord  as  He  spoke,  no  one 
familiar  with  the  flora  of  Palestine  in  spring-time  can  he8i«> 
tate  in  assigning  the  place  to  the  anemone. 

While  the  flowers  of  the  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anemone,  differed  from  those  of  the  hills,  the  butterflies, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  in  our  travels  were  abundant, 
curiously  enough  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with 
those  of  England,  many  of  which  reappear  here  after 
being  supplanted  by  cognate  species  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe.  Thus  the  Painted  Lady  {Cynthia 
carditi),  the  large  and  small  cabbage  whites  (Pontui 
hrassica  and  P.  rapi),  swallow-tail  (PapUio  machaon)^ 
clouded  orange  {Coliai  edusa),  were  mingled  with  sevenl 
Nubian  and  Egyptian  species,  and  our  own  orange  tip 
(Anthocharis  cardaminis)  take  the  place  of  the  South 
European  A,  eupheno.  The  land-shells  were  few,  bat, 
the  fresh- water  shells  innumerable  in  individuals,  thoo^ 
limited  in  numbers  of  species.  In  fjEtct,  the  gravel  of  the 
whole  beach  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  fluviatile 
shells,  whole  or  conuninuted,  with  a  very  trifling  admixture 
of  sand. 

Besides  the  tower  at  Mejdel,  and  some  undistinguishable 
heaps,  and  a  few  walls  at  Khan  Miniyeh,  the  only  notice- 
able remains  in  the  Ghuweir  are  those  of  the  Fountam  of 
Ain  Mudawarah,  at  it  western  extremity.  But  the  plain  is 
watered  and  rendered  yery  marshy  by  several  streams; 
Wady  Ham&m,  *'  Ravine  of  Pigeons  '*  (well  so  named), 
draining  from  Hattin  and  the  east  of  the  Buttau^  Wady 
Mudawarah,  and  Wady  el  Amud,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
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which  is  Ain  Mintyeh.  The  first  and  last  of  these  scoop 
deep  savage  gorges  in  the  limestone  clifb  hefore  entering 
the  plain,  and  in  their  coarse  are  the  traces  of  ancient 
baths  or  reservoirs.  The  hasin  of  Ain  Madawarah  is  anUke 
any  other  we  have  seen.  In  the  centre  of  a  well-bnilt  cir- 
cular reservoir,  ahout  thirty  yards  in  diameter,  is  a  plen- 
teous spring.  The  walls  are  ahout  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
water  was  now  three  feet  deep,  and  occasionally  a  little 
more.  The  stream  gnshes  through  a  httle  opening  at  the 
east  side,  over  stones  covered  with  black  melanopsis  shells, 
and,  being  immediately  joined  by  several  other  streamlets, 
flows  down  to  the  lake  in  a.  deep  channel  fringed  with 
oleanders  and  brambles.  There  are  only  the  faintest  traces 
of  other  ruins  near,  and  no  local  tradition  to  explain  this 
elaborate  relic  of  antique  civilisation.  We  rode  down  every 
morning  to  take  our  warm  bath  in  this  charming  spot.  The 
basin  swarms  with  fish  of  several  sorts,  and  is  the  spawning- 
bed  of  the  bream,  or  Chromis  nilotica.  But  its  most  re- 
markable inhabitants  are  numbers  of  the  cat-fish  (Clarias 
macrojcanthus,  Gthr.),  the  ^^KopcuCivos^*  of  Josephus,  which 
conceal  themselves  in  the  sand  and  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  reach,  in  some  of  the  specimens  we  obtained, 
the  length  of  a  yard.  Several  wild  fig-trees  hung  in 
fimtastic  shapes  over  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  slender 
oleanders  bowed  their  pink  tufts  of  blossom  to  the  breeze, 
while  the  gorgeous  blue  and  red  kingfisher  (Halcyon 
tmymensis^  L.)  sat  motionless,  watching  for  its  prey,  and 
francolins  and  quails  called  incessantly  in  the  marsh  and 
bean  fields. 

A  little  way  above  the  fountain  pushes  down  one  of  the 
basaltic  streams  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Its  formation  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.  The  base  of  the  low  ridge  is 
hard  crystalline  limestone,  with  a  dip  of  4°  5'  S.E.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  has  been  poured  the  columnar  basalt,  like 
the  block  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish  when  viewed  sideways.  But 
the  basalt  has  not  reached  the  end  of  the  limestone  ridge, 
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and  abraptly  stops  in  cracked  and  splintered  fragments. 
The  whole  slope  in  front  of  it  is  strewn  with  cindere, 
boulders,  and  lamps  of  columnar  basalt,  which  haye  gradu- 
ally become  detached  from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
have  rolled  down. 

I  may  mention  here  a  little  excursion  which  I  made  a 
month  later  (on  81st  March)  from  this  spot,  as  it  completes 
our  survey  of  the  western  shores  of  the  lake.  Taking  with 
me  a  mounted  guide  from  Mejdel,  I  rode  across  to  Khan 
Mlniyeh,  the  ruins  at  which  spot  are  assigned  by  Dr. 
Robinson  to  Capernaum,  but  which  Colonel  Wilson,  I 
belieye  rightly,  has  assigned  .to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.'*^  The 
Khan,  an  early  Saracenic  structure,  though  now  in  ruins, 
contains  some  perfect  chambers,  which  are  used  as  cattle- 
sheds  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  in  some  of  these  I  found  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  the  common  kestrel,  and  of  the  pretty  mfouB 
sl^allow  (Hirundo  rufiday  Tem.).  A  few  yards  nearer  the 
shore,  a  large  fountain  bursts  from  the  rocks,  pouring  forth 
a  copious  supply  of  the  sweetest  water  (strangely  slandered 
by  some  writers,  who  can  never  have  tasted  it)  under  the 
shade  of  three  vigorous  fig-trees,  j  from  which  it  obtains  its 
name. 

The  stream  pours  into  the  plain  about  ninety-five  feet 
lower  down,  where  it  forms  a  luxuriant  marsh,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  skirted  with  oleanders,  but  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  {Papyrus  anti- 
quorum^  L.),  which  we  here  met  with  for  the  first  time, 
growing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  attaining  the  length 
of  sixteen  feet,  with  its  triangular  stem  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  crowned  with  its  graceful  feathery  tufts. 
This  thicket  was  the  home  of  (besides  the  Smyrna  king- 
fisher) the  great  white  egret  {Herodias  alha\  the  little 

♦  Recovery  of  Jenualem,  p.  887. 

t  Br.  Bonar  can  surely  never  have  visited  the  tme  looality,  for  he 
remarks,  ^*  It  gets  the  name  of  Ain  et  Tin  from  some  fig-trees  whidi 
probably  grew  near  it,  but  have  now  disappeared." — Land  ofPromm^ 
p.  437. 
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egret,  the  bittern,  the  litUe  bittern,  and  the  pnrple  galli- 
nnle  {Porphyrio  hyacinthus),  all  of  which  I  pat  up  in  a  few 
minntes.  On  the  other  ride  of  it,  near  the  water,  are  the 
traces,  rather  than  the  remains,  of  an  extensive  collection 
of  buildings,  an  ancient  city,  now  wholly  ploughed  over. 
The  place  lost  none  of  its  interest  to  me  from  its  disputed 
identification.  Whatever  it  be,  many  times  must  our 
Redeemer  have  trodden  the  path  by  that  fountain,  and 
probably  often  those  walls  below  it  re-echoed  the  voice  of 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Beneath  that  cliff 
He  doubtless  often  read  the  law,  and  expounded  it  to  the 
crowds  of  a  once  busy  city,  the  woe  of  which  has  indeed 
been  most  literally  fulfilled. 

Passing  north  from  Ain  et  Tin,  the  path  is  cut  through 
the  limestone-rock  round  the  edge  of  the  blufi^*  which  here 
also  descends  sheer  to  the  water's  edge,  wholly  interrupting 
any  passage  by  the  shore,  and  leaving  no  beach.  We  rode 
up  this,  and  immediately  descended  to  the  beach  again, 
where,  keeping  to  the  water's  edge,  we  reached  Ain 
Tabighah  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  marked  by  a  bright 
purling  stream,  still  utilised  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  corn- 
mill,  which,  covered  with  maiden-hair  fern,  and  shrubs 
growing. in  all  directions  out  of  its  dilapidated  walls  and 
arches,  forms  a  most  picturesque  object.  There  are  a  few 
Roman  traces  here,  perhaps  in  the  aqueduct,  certainly  in  a 
circular  reservoir  behind.  The  water  of  the  numerous 
fountains  here  was  warm  and  brackish.  Here,  too,  is  a 
small  fishing'boat,  which  supplies  the  market  of  Safed — 
the  only  one,  besides  that  of  Tiberias,  on  the  whole  lake. 
The  miller  came  out  as  I  was  looking  round,  and  I  in- 
quired if  he  had  any  fish,  hoping  to  find  some  new  species 
to  add  to  my  collection.  He  replied,  ^*Yes,"  and  ran 
towards  what  looked  to  be  a  littie  stack  of  rushes,  but 

*  This  path  is  actnallj  the  channel  of  an  old  aqueduct,  conyeying 
the  water  fzom  Ain  Tabighah  to  the  Plain.  Its  connexion  was  first 
traced  bj  CoL  Wilson,  R.E.,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  subee- 
qodntly  to  the  publication  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work. 
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which  was  in  reality  the  home  of  the  fishennan,  whose  net 
was  spread  on  the  shore  to  dry.  Ont  of  the  mahes  emerged 
a  brawny,  stark-naked  man,  who  began  to  prepare  his  net 
for  a  cast.  This  mode  of  fishing  is  by  swimming  out  a 
little  way  with  the  net,  casting  it,  and  then  returning  to 
shore  to  draw  it  in.  The  Government  taxes  the  boats  so 
exorbitantly,  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor  can 
afford  to  fish.  I  explained  to  him  I  had  not  time  to  wait  fcnr 
fish  being  caught,  and  rode  on  to  Tell  Hum,  two  milee 
beyond,  a  desolate  spot  on  a  projecting  point,  overgrown 
with  rank  nettles  and  thistles,  of  enormous  size,  which 
covered  the  prostrate  blocks,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to 
pass  among  them.  My  guide  had  a  superstitious  dread  of 
the  place,  and  left  me  to  wander  alone.  Several  sarco- 
phagi, of  white  marble,  fragments  of  marble  shafts — some 
of  them  double  columns — ^firiezes,  pilasters,  capitals,  and 
portions  of  elaborate  carvings,  most  of  them  in  a  debased 
style,  strew  the  ground  for  three  or  four  acres  continuously, 
besides  a  few  large  fragments  of  walls,  extending  to  some 
distance  beyond. 

What  is  called  the  White  Synagogue  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  ruins.  There  can  now  be  no  question  that 
this  was  a  synagogue,  and  not  a  church  or  basilica,  from  a 
comparison  of  its  character  and  proportions  with  other 
synagogues  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  over  their  main 
entrances  in  other  parts  of  Galilee.  If  Tell  Hum  be 
Capernaum,  this  is  without  a  doubt  the  synagogue  built  by 
the  Roman  centurion  (Luke  vii.,  4,  5.),  and  one  of  the 
most  sacred  places  on  earth.  As  Colonel  Wilson  remarks, 
**  It  was  in  this  building  that  our  Lord  gave  the  well* 
known  discourse  in  John  vi. ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
certain  strange  feeling  that,  on  turning  over  a  large 
block,  we  found  the  pot  of  manna  engraved  on  its  fiiee, 
and  remembered  the  words,  'I  am  that  bread  of  life. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are 
dead.*  " — (Recovery  of  Jerusal£m,  p.  845). 
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Not  a  liying  thing  could  be  seen  near  Tell  HCun.  That 
shore  was  swarming  with  fish  as  eyer,  but  no  boat  disturbed 
it.  I  sat  nnder  the  shade  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  on  the  only 
portion  of  what  may  be  called  beach,  near  the  mins,  where 
perhaps  St.  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  may  haye  also 
saty  sorted  their  fish,  and  dried  their  nets.  Perhaps  I  was 
on  that  hallowed  spot  whence  went  forth  the  commission  to 
those  fishermen  to  evangelise  the  whole  earth.  And,  as  if 
to  teach  how  entirely  the  Gospel  is  a  spiritoal  and  not  a 
localised  worship,  behold  the  utter  desolation  of  its  earthly 
cradle !  Thus  musing,  I  was  startled  by  the  apparition  of 
another  naked  man,  with  only  a  white  woollen  skull-cap, 
emerging  from  a  thicket  of  oleanders,  now  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  their  full  bloom.  He  was  a  fisherman  passing 
along  the  shore  ;  and  the  surprise  was  mutual.  As  I  rode 
on  lifkerwards,  I  observed  that  all  the  men  on  this  part  of 
the^  coast  were  quite  naked,  and  wondered  whether  it  were 
so  of  old,  and  whether  Peter  was  found  thus  when  he  girt 
his  fisher's  coat  about  him  (John  xzi.  7).  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  hottest  spots  in  the  world,  and  these  naked 
fishermen  move  as  naturally  in  the  water  as  on  land ;  but 
the  custom  bespeaks  a  barbarism  which  can  scarcely  have 
been  tolerated  in  former  times. 

After  crossing  several  little  rocky  rills  we  soon  reached 
the  Upper  Ghor,  or  flat  plain,  about  four  miles  wide,  of 
the  richest  alluvial  mud,  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake. 
The  west  side  was  covered  with  fellahin  huts,  the  east  with 
Bedouin  tents ;  the  only  object  which  breaks  the  dead  level 
of  the  prospect  being  the  clump  of  palm-trees.  We  rode 
through  several  fields  of  tobacco,  and  patches  of  cucumbers 
and  melons.  No  oleanders  or  shrubs  here  mark  the  course 
of  the  Jordan,  which,  turbid  and  muddy,  rolls  rapidly 
through  low  oozy  banks  to  the  lake.  More  than  a  gunshot 
wide  at  its  mouth,  it  rapidly  contracts  higher  up.  White 
storks,  herons,  spurwing  plover,  and  gull-billed  terns  were 
abundant.    I  shot  a  specimen  of  the  great  crested  grebe 
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in  full  plumage,  after  which  an  Arab  boy  swam  out,  and 
brought  it  back  against  stream  with  wonderful  agilify, 
bargaining  all  the  while  as  to  the  amount  of  his  back- 
shfsh.  About  two  miles  u^  was  the  ford  to  the  "tell" 
of  the  ancient  Bethsaida,  not.  very  deep,  but  across  a  rapid 
stream  with  muddy  bottom.  On  a  rising  ground,  a  mile 
back  from  the  river,  stood,  at  the  edge  of  a  low  spur  from 
the  northward,  a  miserable  Ghawarineh  village,  worse  than 
that  of  £r  Riha,  among  heaps  of  shapeless  stones — the 
ancient  Julias;  but  no  traces  of  sarcophagi  or  carved 
stones  were  to  be  seen,  probably  because  the  ancient 
buildings  had  all  been  constructed  of  the  hard  black  basalt 
(hammer- dressed),  of  which  the  heaps  were  composed. 
There  was  abundant  grass,  and  abundant  space  here  for 
the  multitudes  to  have  sat  down,  while  the  disciples  distri- 
buted the  miraculously-supplied  provision ;  and  doubtless 
it  was  by  the  ford  we  had  just  used  that  they  crossed  over 
from  the  other  side.  I  oould  see  that  the  eastern  clifs 
were  composed,  like  the  western,  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
covered  in  places  by  the  basalt.  From  Bethsaida  we  had 
to  ride  quickly  back,  overtaken  by  the  darkness,  for  I  had 
already  spent  twelve  hours  in  this  lonely  but  deeply  inte- 
resting excursion. 

I  had  now  repeatedly  visited  the  sites  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  lake,  the  identification  of  which  with  the 
several  cities  where  most  of  our  Lord's  mighty  works  were 
done,  is  a  question  of  no  little  difficulty.  Each  writer  has 
propounded  a  theory  of  his  own ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  have  seen  cause  to  modify,  and,  in  some 
points,  to  change  the  opinions  expressed  in  former  editions 
of  this  book,  owing  to  the  important  discoveries  and  care- 
ful topographical  researches  of  the  officers  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund. 

We  have  only  two  ancient  authorities  to  guide  us  as  to 
the  geographical  position  of  Capernaum,  Ghorazin»  and 
Bethsaida — the  New  Testament  and  Josephus.     The  land 
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of  Gtennesaret,  according  to  both,  was  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake,'*'  for  thither  onr  Lord  passed 
over  when  he  had  been  at  the  east  side.  Josephns 
describes  it  as  thirty  furlongs  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  the  exact  extent  of  the  Ghaweir,  so  fruitfol  that 
all  sorts  of  trees  will  grow  upon  it,  and  enjoying  perpetual 
spring.!  Not  the  slightest  question  can  arise  as  to  the 
identification  of  Gennesaret  with  the  modem  El  Ghuweir. 
Dr.  Bobinson  has  clearly  shown):  that  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida  were  in,  or  close  to,  this  plain.  After  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist,  onr  Lord  withdrew  by  water  to  a  solitary 
place  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake.  Here  He  fed  the 
5,000,  and  then  desired  His  disciples  to  pass  over,  according 
to  St.  Mark,§  to  Bethsaida;  according  to  St.  John,||  they 
went  towards  Capernaum.  When  our  Lord  entered  the 
boat,  immediately,  says  St.  John,^  it  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  went ;  while,  according  to  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,** 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret.  The  argument  for 
the  position  of  Capernaum  in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  has 
been  summed  up  very  clearly  by  Lightfoot.+  +  Josephus, 
after  describing  in  glowing  language  the  fertility  and 
olimate  of  Gennesaret,  goes  on  to  say — *'  It  is  watered  by 
a  most  fertile  fountain,  which  the  people  of  the  country 
call  Caphamaum.  Some  have  thought  this  a  vein  of  the 
Nile,  since  it  produces  a  fish  like  the  coracinus  in  the  lake 
near  Alexandria.''^ f 

Will  Tell  Hum  answer  the  conditions  of  the  geographical 

♦  Matt.  xiv.  84 ;  Mark  vi.  53. 

t  Job.  Bell.  Jnd.  iu.  (ix.  8.  ed.  Hudson) ;  z.  8.  Whiaton's  TranalAt. 

X  BobiDBOD,  Bes.  iii.  349. 

§  Mark  vi.  45.     ^^c  rb  ir^pav  irpb?  Brfia-aXBav. 

n  John  yi.  17.     n^poy  r^  BoKiaam^  tU  Kaircpyaovfi. 

^  John  vi.  21.  ♦♦  Matt.  xiv.  84 ;  Mark  vL  58. 

ft  Idghtfoot,  Chorograph.  Gent.  ch.  Ixxz. 

X  X  ^^''YD  ^Mp^roi    yoyiti*trarji.       Ko^aproun^/ui  aimiv  oi  tvixMpiOi  «aAovc. 
Tavrifv  ^kifia  rov   NciAov  rwii    cdo^av,  <ircl  yflWf  ry  Kari.  tthv  *AAc^av6pewy 

xi(univ  KopoKunf  napan^vtov,  Jo9.  Bell.  Jnd.  iil.  Ix.  8  (x.  8.  Whiston's 
Tranalat.). 
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indications  of  the  ETangelist  or  Josephns?  One  great 
argument  relied  on  by  its  adTocates  is  philological ;  Hum 
being  supposed  to  be  the  contracted  form  for  Tell-na-hum, 
*'TeIl"  being  naturally  substituted  for  ''Eefr/'  when 
the  spot  ceased  to  be  an  inhabited  village.  The  next 
argument  is  founded  on  the  extent  of  ruins  at  Tell 
Hiim,  not  equalled  elsewhere  near  the  lake.  JosephoB 
calls  it  a  village j*  and  it  is  remarkable,  and  an  argument 
of  no  little  weight,  that  extensive  as  are  the  ruins,  there 
is  no  trace  of  walls  or  fortifications,  while  there  is  a 
basilica  and  the  famous  White  Synagogue,  75  by  57  feet, 
and,  outside,  tombs  of  considerable  size,  which  have  been 
whitewashed,  *'  whited  sepulchres.*' 

But,  on  the  other  hand.  Tell  Hum  does  not  at  first  sight 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  Eyangelists,  for  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret ;  nor  of  Josephus, 
for  there  is  no  fountain  at  Tell  Hum,  and  to  place,  with 
Dr.  Thomson,!  the  inhabited  Capernaum  at  Tell  Hum  and 
the  fountain  Caphamaum  of  Josephus  at  Ain  Tabighah, 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  southward,  involTOS  us  in  some 
diflficulty. 

Khan  Miniyeh  or  Ain  et  Tin,  the  site  selected  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  one  respect  better  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  inspired  text,  for  it  is  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret, 
on  its  northern  edge.  But  I  conceive  that  beyond  this 
point  the  argument  fails  entirely.  The  words  of  Josephus 
are  clear :  the  plain  is  watered  through  its  course  (diapderm) 
by  the  fountain  Caphamaum. 

The  argument  which  most  strongly  led  me  formerly  to 
support  the  claims  of  Ain  Mudawarah  to  be  Capernaum 
was  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Caphamaum  produced 
the  Kopaxipos,  a  fish  like  that  of  the  lake  near  Alexandria. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  remarkable  siluroid  the  catfish,  or 
coracine,    (KopoKUfos)     {Clarias    macracanthus,    Gunthr.), 

♦  Et«  K^ifv  Kt4>apvwfifiv  Aryofirf»Tfr.     Jos.  Vita.  §  72, 

t  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  864.  ♦ 
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identical  with  the  catfish  of  the  ponds  of  Lower  Egypt, 
does  abound  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  Bound 
Fountain  to  this  day.  As  I  mentioned  above,  we  ob- 
tained specimens  a  yard  long,  and  some  of  them  are 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  loose  sandy 
bottom  of  this  fountain  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this 
singular  fish,  which  buries  itself  in  the  sediment,  leav- 
ing only  its  feelers  exposed.*  It  is  doubtless  found 
elsewhere  in  the  lake  itself,  for  I  have  a  specimen  ob- 
tained at  the  south  end  beyond  the  baths  of  Tiberias, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  like  other  fish ; 
while  here  id  the  clear  shallow  water  it  may,  when  dis- 
turbed, be  at  once  detected  swimming  in  numbers  along 
the  bottom.  But  we  did  not  find  it  at  Ain  et  Tin,  where 
the  fountain  could  neither  supply  it  with  cover  nor  food ; 
nor  could  we  discover  it  at  Ain  Tabighah,  where  the  water 
is  hot  and  brackish.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  refer  to 
the  speculations  of  various  writers  about  the  fountain  and 
the  coracine,  not  one  of  whom  seems  ever  to  have  thought 
of  looking  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Bobinson 
actually  seizes  upon  the  statement  of  Josephus  as  an 
argument  against  the  Bound  Fountain.  '*  More  decisive, 
however,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  fountain  Eaphamaum 
was  held  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  because  it  produced  a 
fish  like  the  coracinus  of  that  river.  This  might  well  be 
the  popular  belief  as  to  a  large  fountain  on  the  very  shore, 
to  which  the  lake  in  some  seasons  sets  quite  up  "  [?]  <*  so 
that  fish  could  pass  and  repass  without  difficulty.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  Bound  Fountain,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  shore,  and  which  could  neither  itself  have  in 
it  fish  fit  for  use,  nor  could  fish  of  any  size  pass  between 
it  and  the  lake.'* — Bobinson,  Res.  iii.  851. 

If  the  worthy  doctor's  arguments  be  worth  anything,  we 
can  only  exclaim,  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts !     Dr. 

*  The  Kopojclvof  was  well  known  and  distingaished  by  the  ancients. 

Kopojcivov  iwwiiw  ai^ovi  xP<M0*     0pp.  Hal.  i.  188. 
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Thomson  follows  suit  in  the  same  tone.  Speaking  of  "the 
fable  about  the  fish  cor  acinus  ^^  he  proceeds :  "  We  may 
admit  that  this  fish  was  actnally  found  in  the  fountain  of 
Capernaum,  and  that  this  is  a  valid  reason  why  the  Bound 
Fountain  near  the  south  end  of  Gennesaret  could  not  be 
it  I  " — Land  and  Book,  p.  864.  Dr.  Bonar,*  in  combating 
the  claims  of  Ain  et  Tin,  assumes  the  coracine  to  be  "  a 
fish  quite  different  from  any  to  be  found  In  the  lake,*' 
which  does  not  necessarily  follow  if  it  were  a  remarkable 
and  abundant  production  of  the  fountain,  for  Josephus 
could  never  mean  to  imply  that  the  fish  could  not  or 
did  not  pass  to  the  lake,  when  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary must  have  been  before  his  eyes.  Dr.  Bonar*8 
note,  while  demolishing  most  satisfactorily  the  claims  of 
Ain  et  Tin,  does  not  invalidate  the  claims  of  either  Ain 
Tabigbah  or  Ain  Mudawarah. 

No  doubt  there  are  difficulties  whatever  sites  we  adopt. 
But  the  recent  identification  of  Chorazin  with  Eerazeh  by 
Col.  Wilson,  RfE'f  has  settled  that  locality  beyond  dispute. 
Pocoeke  heard  the  name  in  a.d.  1740  and  identified  it; 
but  it  had  beon  overh>oked  by  subsequent  travellers.  We 
visited  the  spot,  but  did  not  hear  the  name  from  our  guides, 
who  were  not  residents  by  the  lake.  The  ruins  are  situated 
two  aud  u-lialf  miles  north  of  Tell  Hum  away  from  tiie 
lake,  ou  the  Wady  Eerazeh,  called  lower  down  Wady  Tell 
Hum.  The  buildings  are  of  basalt,  the  black  blocks  of 
which  stud  the  whole  country  round,  and  amongst  them 
is  a  fine  ruined  synagogue  and  many  houses  still  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state  with  their  doorways  and  windows. 
In  places  the  ancient  road  from  Tell  Hum  to  Eerazeh  may 
be  traced. 

Having  thus  identified  Chorazin,  we  next  turn  to  the 
site  of  Capernaum.  The  difficulties  against  Tell  Hum, 
when  we  turn  to  the  details  of  Josephus,  seemed  to  me  in- 
supi'ruble,    and   would   have    still    so  remained  had  not 

*  BoQAT,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  488. 
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Col.  Wilson  discovered  the  aqueduct  channel  from  Ain 
Tabighah  into  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  This  at  once 
resolyes  the  question.  We  have  here  a  round  fountain ; 
it  is  yovifuararri  (i.e.,  most  fruitful),  and  it  waters  the  plain 
through  this  artificial  method.  True  we  did  not  find  the 
eoracine  in  it,  but  that  is  only  a  negative  argument,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  lived  there. 
Then  the  five  fountains  which  feed  the  reservoir  are 
abundant,  and  the  large  one  is  the  most  copious  spring 
in  Galilee.  Admitting — as  I  think  we  must,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  aqueduct — ^that  this  is  the  fountain  of 
Eaphamaum  of  Josephus,  where  can  we  place  the 
village  itself?  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ruins  at  Ain 
Tabighah,  and  we  are,  therefore,  almost  shut  up  to  Tell 
Hum,  assuming  that  Josephus  spoke  loosely  and  generally 
of  Gennesaret,  so  as  to  include  the  low  lying  plain  north 
of  Ain  Tin. 

Having  thus  accepted  these  two  sites,  there  remains  only 
Bethsaida,  which  we  must  then  place  at  Khan  Miniyeh  with 
Ain  Tin,  where  there  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  city, 
though  a  small  one. 

We  may  observe  that  from  Matt.  xiv.  85  and  Mark  vi.  55, 
our  Lord  appears  to  have  healed  many  on  His  way  from  the 
sltare  to  Capernaum.  This  would  naturally  occur,  when, 
after  the  boats  had  been  run  ashore  at  Ain  Tabighah,  the 
fountain  and  port  of  Capernaum,  Jesus  walked  along  the 
shore  to  His  own  city — Capernaum  being  placed  at  Tell 
Hum.* 

Wherever  the  cities  stood,  the  absence  of  remains  and 
the  obliteration  of  their  very  names  more  utterly  than  of 
those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  testify  to  a  fulfilment  of 
that  prophetic  woe,  which,  though  not  denounced  against 
the  walls  and  stones,  but  against  those  who  dwelt  in  them^ 

♦  "Peter's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever"  at  Capernaum. 
Coimtrj  ferer  is  to  this  day  very  prevalent  in  this  seething  plain  and 
on  its  borders. 

F   F 
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is  illustrated  by  their  erasnre  from  the  fiaee  of  the  earth^ 
'<  cast  down  to  hell/'  lost,  and  forgotten,  thongh  consecrated 
by  the  presence  and  mighty  works  of  the  Divine  SaTionr. 
Capernaum  in  its  oblivion  preaches  to  Christendom  a 
sermon  more  forcible  than  the  columns  of  Tyre  or  the 
stones  of  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Plain  of  Gennetaret^Wady  SeUamah^Wady  Leim&n—Fine  Gorge-^ 
Cavea  — Birds — Wadtf  Hamdm — Bird-nesting  — Rope-climbing  —  Wild 
Animals—Kulat  Ibn  Madn— Robbers^  Caves— Friendly  Neighbourhood 
^Arab  Fray— Funeral— HaUin—Crusaders'  Defeat— Cheerful  VUr 
Jage— Children — Departure  of  U,  and  8, — Otw  Dragoman  deserts  us 
— Visit  to  AgyleAgha — Arab  Feast — Presentation  Ceremonies — Wady 
Bireh— Castle  of  Belfort— Geology  of  the  Ghor— Bridge  across  the 
Jordan — Sinuosity  of  the  River — The  Yarmuk  {Hieromaa:)—lnunda' 
Hon  of  BasaU — Sulphurous  Springs — Amaiha — Dm  Keis— Ruins  of 
Gadara^Field  of  Tomb»— Stone  Doors— Scene  of  the  Miracle  of  the 
Eealing  of  the  Demoniac^  not  Gadara,  but  Gergesa — Its  Situation — 
Route  from  Gadara— Loveliness  of  the  Country — Oaks  qf  Bashan — 
Cultivation — Alarms  of  Husbandmen — Taiyibeh — Dinner  with  Village 
Sheikhr— Arrival  at  Tibneh, 

OuB  excursions  from  our  camp  on  Gennesaret  were  not 
confined  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Bounding  the  spur 
which  projects  over  Ain  Mudawarah,  we  one  day  rode  up 
the  Wady  Sellamah,  which  drains  a  large  extent  of  country, 
the  plain  of  Bameh,  and  opens  out  close  to  the  Wady 
Amudt.  Unlike  the  others,  it  has  no  deep  gorge.  At  its 
entrance,  on  a  platform  above  the  plain,  is  a  deserted  Arab 
Tillage,  Shusheh,  built  perhaps  of  the  materials  of  old 
Capernaum,  and  below  are  the  ruins  of  a  mill  and  of  a  bridge, 
the  faToorite  resort  of  three  kinds  of  kingfishers.  Biding 
up  its  course  (track  there  is  none),  we  found  ourselves  in 
what  might  have  been  an  English  rural  district.  The 
impetuous  brook  ran  between  sandy  banks  fringed  by  a 
thicket  of  oleander  and  a  prickly  genista,  both  in  full 
blossom,  with  luxuriant  turf  and  com  patches  gently 
sloping  down  on  both  sides.  All  was  green,  all  cultivated 
or  meadow.     Yet  no  signs  of  human  habitations.     The 

F  f2 
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Bedonin  alone  cultiTates  it,  sows  his  com  and  leaves  it  till 
harvest- time,  unless  when  he  comes  with  some  hundreds  of 
cattle,  pitches  his  tent  for  a  few  days,  and  clears  the 
pasture  from  some  meadow  patch.  A  solitary  Bedouin 
lying  on  the  hank,  who  warned  us  off  his  com,  was  the 
only  human  heing  we  met  in  our  day's  ramhle. 

Very  different  was  the  adjoining  Wady  Leimun,  througli 
which  flows  the  Amiid  from  Safed  southwards. '  A  narrow 
gorge  with  Hmestone  cliffs  from  500  to  700  feet  high,  into 
which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  walls  the  rapid  hrook  on 
each  side  so  closely  that  we  often  had  to  ride  in  the  hed  of 
the  stream.     The  cliffs  are  perforated  with  caves  at  all 
heights,  wholly  inaccessihle  to  man,  the  secure  resting- 
places  of  hundreds  of  nohle  griffons,  some  lammergeyers, 
lanner  falcons,  and  several  species  of  eagle.     But  no  de- 
scription can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  myriads  of  rock 
pigeons    {Columha  schimperij   Bp.).     In   absolute  clouds 
they  dashed  to  and  fro  in  the  ravine,  whirling  round  with 
a  rush  and  a  whirr  that  could  be  felt  like  a  gust  of  wind. 
It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  upset  the  dignity  and  the 
C(|uilibrinm  of  the  majestic  griffon  as  they  swept  past  him. 
The  enormous  bird,  quietly  sailing  alone,  was  quite  turned 
on  his  back  by  the  sudden  rush  of  wings  and  wind.    One 
tall  isolated  pillar  stood  out,  an  island  in  the  ravine, 
tenanted  by  griffons  on  all  sides.     Two  pair  of  them  re- 
mained on  the  peak  quietly  scrutinising  us  as  we  rode 
below  ;  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil.     Rich  and  rare  plants, 
gorgeous  arums  (Arum  spectahil^),  (yiwsma  syHacum^  and 
others,  grew  on  the  rocks  quite  out  of  reach.     The  wall- 
creeper  showed  his  crimson  shoulders  as  he  ran  up  the 
cliffs,  far  above  shot,  while  the  Alpine  and  Galilean  swifts 
screamed  overhead.     Our  day  in  this  ravine  well  repaid 
us,  though  so  terrific  were  the  precipices  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  reach  any  of  the  nests  with  which  it  swarmed. , 
We  were  more  successful,  however,  in  the  Wady  Hamam, 
at  the  south-west  end  of  the  plain,  the  entrance  from 
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Hattm  and  the  Battaaf,  where  we  spent  three  days  in 
eiploration.  The  clifGs,  though  reaching  the  height  of 
1,500  feet,  rise  like  terraces,  with  enormous  masses  of 
debris,  and  the  wady  is  half  a  mile  wide.  By  the  aid  of 
Giacomo,  who  proved  himself  an  expert  rope-climher,  we 
reaped  a  good  harvest  of  griffons'  eggs ;  some  of  the  party 
being  let  down  by  ropes,  while  those  above  were  guided  in 
working  them  by  signals  from  others  below  in  the  valley. 
It  required  the  aid  of  a  party  of  a  dozen  to  capture  these 
nests.  The  idea  of  scaling  these  cliffs  with  ropes  was  quite 
new  to  some  Arabs  who  were  herding  cattle  above,  and 
who  could  not,  excepting  one  little  girl,  be  induced  to 
render  any  assistance.  'She  proved  herself  most  nimble 
and  efficient  in  telegraphing.  The  child  had  an  ornament 
of  a  style  I  never  saw  before — instead  of  nose-rings,  a 
turquoise  pin-head  was  fastened  through  the  flesh,  flat  to 
the  nose,  on  each  side  of  her  nostrils. 

We  never  met  with  so  many  wild  animals  as  on  one  of 
these  days.  First  of  all,  a  wild  boar  got  out  of  some  scrub 
close  to  us,  as  we  were  ascending  the  valley.  U.  sent  a 
ball  into  him,  but  he  carried  it  off.  Then  a  deer  was 
started  below,  ran  up  the  cliff,  and  wound  along  the  ledge, 
{Mussing  close  to  us.  Then  a  large  ichneumon  almost 
crossed  my  feet,  and  ran  into  a  cleft ;  and,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  him,  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  brown  Syrian  bear 
clumsily  but  rapidly  clamber  down  the  rocks  and  cross  the 
ravine.  He  was,  however,  far  too  cautious  to  get  within 
hailing  distance  of  any  of  the  riflemen.  While  working 
the  ropes  above,  we  could  see  the  gazelles  tripping  lightly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  quite  out  of  reach  and  sight  of 
our  companions  at  the  foot  of  the  clifll  L.,  who  was 
below,  also  saw  an  otter,  which  came  out  of  the  water,  and 
stood  and  looked  at  him  for  a  minute  with  surprise.  Five 
great  griffons  were  shot  by  S.  and  U.,  the  preparation  of 
whose  highly-scented  skins  was  no  light  task  for  the 
taxidermists. 
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While  captnring  the  griffons'  nests,  we  were  re-enaetiDg 
a  celebrated  siege  in  Jewish  history.     Close  to  us,  at  the 
head  of  the  eliffs  which  form  the  limits  of  the  celebraled 
Plain  of  Hattin,  were  the  rains  of  Irbid,  the  aneient  Arbda» 
marked  principally  by  the  remains  of  a  synagogue,  of  whieh 
some  marble  shafts  and  fragments  of  entablature,  like  those 
at  Tell  Hum,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  were  afterwards 
visited  by  us.*     The  long  series  of  chambers  and  galleiiee 
in  the  face  of  the  precipice  are  called  by  the  Arabs  Knlat 
Ibn  Maan,  and  are  very  fhlly  described  by  Josephns. 
These  clifis  were  the  home  of  a  set  of  bandits,  who  resided 
here  with  their  families,  and  for  years  set  the  power  of 
Herod  the  Great  at  defiance.    At  length,  when  all  other 
attempts  at  scaling  the  fortress  had  failed,  he  let  do^m 
soldiers  at  this  very  spot  in  boxes,  by  chains,  who  attacked 
the  robbers  with  long  hooks,  and  succeeded  in  rooting 
them  all  oat.f      The  exploit  was  familiar  to  us  by  an 
engraving  of  the  Penny  Magazine  of  old ;  and  little  did 
wo  then  dream  that  we  should  one  day  storm  these  veiy 
caves  in  a  similar  way  ourselves.     We  oould  not  but  regret 
that  Herod  had  neglected  to  leave  his  chains  and  grappling- 
irons  for  our  use.     The  rock-galleries,  though  now  only 
tenanted  by  griffons,  are  very  complete  and  perfect,  and 
beautifully  built.     Long  galleries  wind  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  cliff-side,  their  walls  being  built  of  dressed 
stone,  flush  with  the  precipice,  and  often  opening  into 
spacious  chambers.     Tier  after  tier  rise  one  after  another, 
with  projecting  windows,  connected  by  narrow  staircases, 
carried  sometimes  upon  arches,  and  in  the  upper  portions 
rarely  broken  away.     In  many  of  the  upper  chambers,  to 
which  we  were  let  down,  the  dust  of  ages  had  accumulated, 
undisturbed  by  any  foot  save  that  of  the  birds  of  the  air; 

*  Hose*  mentions  the  place  apparently  as  a  strong  fortress,  "AH  thy 
fortresses  shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of 
battle."  Ho^ea  z.  14.  Possibly  the  prophet  here  refers  to  the  refngo 
in  the  rocks  below. 

t  Ant.  Jud.  ziv.  15,  4 ;  Bell.  Jnd.  i.  16,  2—4. 
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and  here  we  rested  daring  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  the 
plain  and  lake  Bet  as  in  a  frame  before  us.*  We  obtained 
a  fnll  oologieal  harvest,  as  in  three  days  we  captored 
fourteen  nests  of  griffons.  The  lammergeyers  escaped  us, 
having  abready  reared  their  young ;  and  none  of  the  other 
denizens  had  yet  begnn  to  devote  themselves  to  family 
eares.  U.  and  S.  here  at  length  obtained  several  speci- 
mens of  the  Galilean  swift. 

We  found  ourselves  perfectly  safe  in  this  rather  lawless 
district,  rmder  the  name  and  protection  of  Agyle  Agha. 
Our  gnards  were  quite  overpowered  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  dined  ont  every  evening  at  some 
camp  or  village.  It  being  Ramadan,  when  no  true  Moslem 
can  toach  food  or  water  from  snnrise  to  sunset,  late 
dinners  were  in  fashion ;  and  our  valiant  spearmen  used 
to  ride  home  about  midnight,  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  then,  picketing  their  horses,  would*  throw 
themselves  down  on  the  grass  to  sleep,  as  neither  they 
nor  the  muleteers  ever  dreamt  of  a  tent.  The  girls 
from  Mejdel  used  to  bring  us  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  and 
fish  every  morming ;  so  that,  though  we  could  get  neither 
mutton  nor  goats*  flesh,  we  were  well  supplied. 

I  watched  one  morning  an  Arab  foneral  just  below  us. 
The  body  was  brought  outside  the  village,  stripped,  laid 
on  a  board,  and,  whfle  the  wcnnein  washed  it,  and  stuffed 
the  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  and  nose  with  eotton-wool,  the 
men  dug  a  grave.  It  was  then  buried,  without  further 
ceremony  or  covering,  and  the  whole  party,  having  yelled 
two  or  three  times,  **  There  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
b  His  prophet,**  filled  up  the  grave  under  a  bush,  and 
returned.  Poor  creatures !  dark  and  ignorant  they  live, 
and  so  they  die.  They  seem  to  have  no  fears  and  little 
hope  for  the  future,  beyond  a  notion  that  all  the  Moslems 
will  get  to  Paradise  at  last,  and  none  others. 

*  These  caverns  have  been  yisited  and  described  by  Burckhardt, 
Irby,  and  Wilson,  and  seen  by  Bobinson  and  Thomson. 
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March  9th. — Wo  tnrned  towards  Hazueth,  h&riug  in 
interesting  thoagb  vei?  snlby  ride  ap  the  Bavage  chasm  of 
Wady  Hamam,  by  the  Bobbers'  Cave,  the  mina  of  Arbela, 
and  thence,  leaving  the  horns  of  Hattin  on  oar  left,  to 
Hattin  itself — a  mnd  village  in  a  vide  plain,  its  ontskiits 
planted  with  olive  and  fig-yards,  and  opon  patches  of 


green  com;  the  fig-tree  just  now  poshing  its  tender 
leaves,  and  telling  ns  "that  sommer  was  nigh."  We 
could  not  but  remember  with  a  sigh  tiiat  on  Uiia  plain, 
between  the  village  of  Lnbieh  and  the  "horns," — two 
mounds,  scarcely  peaks,  side  by  side,  with  a  slope  between 
them— was  fonght,  in  a.d.  1187,  the  battle  of  Hattin,  the 
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last  blow  that  crushed  the  army  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
finally  extinguished  Christian  rule  in  Palestine. 

The  people  of  Hattin  wore  a  marked  contrast  to  those 
of  Mejdel — bright  and  almost  clean.  Instead  of  the  filthy, 
undersized  haggard  women,  in  monotonous  dark  blue 
rags,  to  be  seen  in  Arab  villages,  bright  faces  and  bright 
colours  met  us  here.  The  costume  was  peculiar,  all  the 
women,  girls,  and  boys  being  dressed  in  long  tight  gowns, 
or  cassocks,  of  scarlet  silk,  with  diagonal  yellow  stripes, 
and  generally  a  bright  red  and  blue  or  yellow  jacket  over 
them;  while  their  cheeks  were  encircled  by  dollars  and 
piastres,  after  the  Nazareth  fashion,  and  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  wore  necklaces  of  gold  coins,  with  a  doubloon  for 
pendant  in  firont.  It  was  a  holiday,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  congregated  in  booths  of  oleander  twigs  on  the 
housetops  ;  while  outside  the  village  some  score  of  swings 
among  the  olive-trees  were  occupied  and  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  merry  girls,  like  English  school-children  let 
loose,  who  salaamed  us  as  we  passed. 

From  Hattin  we  crossed  over  a  bare  hilly  country,  not 
so  rugged  as  JudsBa,  but  still,  excepting  in  the  olive-clad 
▼alleys,  with  more  rock  than  soil,  till  we  reached  Eefr 
Eenna,  the  Cana  of  most  topographers,  with  whom  I 
thoroughly  agree,  but  eight  miles  S.E.  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
Cana  Jileel.  On  the  way,  the  numerous  wine-presses 
cut  in  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the  occasional  cisterns  and 
chiselled  channels  for  collecting  the  rain-water,  bore 
testimony  to  its  ancient  cultivation.  A  short  hour's 
walk  hence  brought  us  to  Nazareth,  where  we  camped 
as  before  under  the  olive-trees  near  the  fountain. 

March  10th, — ^A  dissolution  of  partnership  occupied  us 
this  morning,  for  we  were  to  lose  S.  and  U.,  who  were 
about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  make  an  irreparable  break 
in  our  little  band.  In  them  we  lost  the  most  energetic 
collectors  and  sportsmen  of  our  party.  For  the  last  time 
their  little  trim  Iceland  tent  stood  by  the  camp  fire,  and 
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no  longer  was  U.  to  pay  his  morning  visits  to  the  traps, 
or  S.  to  cheer  as  he  dispensed  sonp  and  jokes  at  our 
dinner  table.  While  in  the  hopeless  bewilderment  of 
balancing  accounts,  kept  in  French,  Austrian,  Turkish,  or 
'English  currencies,  as  might  happen,  we  were  inter- 
rupted  by  Giacomo  coming  to  inquire  if  we  really  intended 
to  proceed  across  Jordan  with  Mr.  Zeller  in  the  morning. 
Finding  we  were  determined  to  go  on,  he  informed  us 
that,  though  brave,  he  did  not  choose  to  have  his  throat 
cut,  and  should  not  accompany  us.  He  was  amazed  when 
we  told  him  he  might  stay  at  Tiberias,  and  wait  our 
return.  We  felt  it  was  a  bold  step  to  dispense  with  a 
dragoman,  but  it  would  have  been  worse  to  have  let  the 
Greek  fancy  himself  indispensable ;  and,  with  Mr.  Zeller 
and  our  trusty  muleteers,  we  determined  to  make  the 
experiment.  Provisions  for  three  weeks  had  to  be  laid  in ; 
and,  as  Nazareth  is  not  a  well-stocked  market,  it  was  past 
noon  before  we  started  under  a  broiling  sun  for  Agyle's 
camp. 

Our  road  lay  round  Mount  Tabor,  which  we  passed  to 
the  north,  skirting  its  base,  cantering  along  the  green 
carpet  of  Esdraelon,  till  we  reached  the  Wady  Bireh, 
where  on  a  grassy  slope,  with  a  running  brook  just  below 
it,  we  found  the  chieftain's  camp. 

It  presented  a  lively  scene  as  evening  approached, 
shepherds  and  goatherds  driving  in  their  flocks  from 
pasture,  camels  lazily  chewing  the  cud,  or  winding  in  long, 
single  file  from  the  sides  of  Tabor,  while  Arab  mares  with 
their  foals  stood  picketed  about.  We  were  received  in  the 
usual  open  tent,  the  Agha  standing  outside  till  we  were 
seated  on  carpets  and  cushions,  and  a  large  retinue  of 
high  and  low  degree  surrounding  us.  Mr.  Zeller,  of 
course,  acted  as  chief  and  spokesman.  We  were  invited 
to  dinner,  but  no  business  conversation  ensued,  though 
business  was  being  carefully  transacted,  as  the  Agha 
vouchsafed  one  half  of  his  face  with  a  pleasant  smile  to 
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OS,  and  the  other  half  with  a  keen  glance  to  his  secretary 
on  the  other  side,  who  was  receiving  rents  and  counting 
dollars  on  a  handkerchief  at  his  elbow.  Onr  tents  were 
being  mounted  on  a  slope  across  the  brook,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready  we  withdrew,  till  about  eight  o'clock, 
when  a  negro  with  a  lantern  came  to  summon  us  to 
dinner.  This  was  a  single  course,  consisting  of  the  sheep 
which  had  been  killed  on  our  arrival,  boiled  in  fragments 
over  rice  saturated  with  butter.  The  mess  was  served  in 
an  enormous  wooden  bowl,  which  it  required  four  men  to 
carry,  while  the  host,  according  to  etiquette,  sat  apart, 
and  did  not  partake.  It  would  have  delighted  a  Bem- 
brandt  to  paint  the  scene,  as  wo  sat  in  a  circle  under  the 
open  black  tent,  in  a  moonless  but  clear  night,  tearing  the 
meat  and  scooping  up  the  rice  with  our  fingers ;  while  a 
tall  Bedouin  stood  over  us  with  a  little  oil  lamp,  the  light 
of  which  just  revealed  the  crowd  of  curious  faces  peering 
at  us  through  the  darkness.  Bound  another  huge  bowl 
further  on  feasted  the  guests  of  lower  degree.  When  we 
had  eaten,  or  rather  gorged,  and  water  had  been  poured 
over  our  greasy  hands,  coffee  was  served,  and  the  business 
of  the  evening  commenced.  Mr.  Zeller's  catechist  made  a 
long  speech,  intended  rather  for  the  bystanders  than  for 
Agyle,  complimenting  him  on  our  parts,  expressing  our 
desire  he  might  never  forget  us,  and  to  that  end  presenting 
him  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  we  had  brought  for 
him.  This  he  received  with  a  bow,  and  handed  to  his 
secretary,  without  even  casting  a  glance  at  it.  Then  Mr. 
Z.  added  a  supplement,  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
a  safe  and  secure  road  being  provided  for  travellers  from 
the  Hauran  through  Bashan,  and  how,  if  he  succeeded  in 
ensuring  this,  he  would  have  the  good- will  of  the  Western 
Powers,  and  their  good  offices  at  the  Porte.  We  soon 
afterwards  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Zeller  to  settle  in  private 
the  business  of  letters,  guard,  and  safe  conduct. 

March  Wth, — We  rose  before  the  sun,  packed,  break- 
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fasted  on  the  grass  while  the  tents  were  being  stmek, 
mounted,  rode  across  the  brook  to  bid  a  short  adieu  to 
the  Agha,  and  then,  escorted  by  three  of  his  mounted 
retainers — fine  tall-looking  fellows,  thorough  Bedouin  in 
type  and  figure — followed  the  course  of  the  Wadj  Bireh 
to  the  Ghor.  It  was  three  hours  and  a-half  to  the  Jisr 
Mejamiah,  the  only  existing  bridge  south  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  a  very  interesting  ride.  The  stream,  thou^ 
confined  within  very  narrow  banks,  and  descending  rapidlyi 
winds  and  zigzags  three  times  the  direct  length  of  its 
course,  making  the  sharpest  possible  angles,  as  it  sways 
from  side  to  side  against  the  nullahs  with  which  the 
steep  hills  are  seamed,  and  which  alternate  like  the  teeth 
of  two  cogwheels.  The  little  stream  swarms  with  fidi 
(Scaphiodon  capo'etay  Guldenst.),  and  is  almost  hidden  hj 
thick  rows  of  oleander. 

On  a  lofty  green-clad  hill  to  the  south-east  tow«t 
Eoukab-el-Hawa,  the  ruined  Crusaders*  castle  of  BelvNTf 
one  of  their  most  renowned  fortresses,  and  coTnTnandiiig 
the  most  extensive  panorama  in  Northern  Palestine.  Wt 
were  compelled  to  defer  our  visit  to  this  castle,  whieh  is 
not  only  one  of  the  finest  sites,  but  one  of  the  finest  nmis 
in  the  country,  with  its  deep  excavated  fosse  quite  perfiMti 
and  resembling  the  castle  of  Belfort,  Eulat-es-Shuki^  en 
the  river  Litany. 

Mile  after  mile,  as  we  wound  down  the  valley,  the 
verdure  was  most  luxuriant,  and  the  soil  of  wondrous 
fertility,  yet  neither  cultivation,  habitation,  nor  man  was 
to  be  seen,  save  once,  when,  in  strange  harmony  with  the 
desolation  of  the  region,  we  saw  an  Arab  funeral  procession 
winding  over  the  hill  above  us,  slowly  proceeding  to  some 
ancient  place  of  tribal  sepulture.  The  body  was  borne  on 
a  bier,  and  followed  by  men  on  camels,  horseback,  or  foot, 
without  order  or  any  outward  signs  of  mourning.  The 
Bedouin  will  carry  their  dead  great  distances  to  their 
hereditary  burying-places,  which  are  often  isx  away  from 
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tbe  present  haunts  of  the  tribe.  Some  of  the  Sheikhs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Ghor  preserve  their  familj  tombs  at  the 
town  of  Kaznreth.  It  is  a  strange  mistake,  into  whieh 
some  tourists  of  our  da;  have  fallen,  to  fancy  that  the 
Oriental  attaches  no  reverence  to  his  place  of  sepnltnie 
becanse  he  does  not  snrronnd  it  with  a  trim  fence. 

tdio  valley  is  all  limestone,  except  jast  when  it  termi- 
nates on  the  flat  plain  of  the  Ghor,  where  a  very  thin 


stream  of  basalt  covers  the  whole  of  the  limestone  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  portion  of  it  on  the  south.  The  lava 
had  evidently  been  exhausted  when  it  flowed  thns  far,  and 
the  stream  had  cut  its  way  again  through  it,  leaving  the 
fragment  on  the  right.  The  section  of  the  limestone  and 
basalt  is  well  exposed  in  the  face  towards  the  Gbor,  the 
former  showing  mnch  pertorbation,  and  a  dip  south-east, 
while  the  basalt  has  mors  evenly  covered  the  snrface,  and 
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filled  ap  the  interstices,  plainly  showing  that  the  present 
formation  of  the  valley  was  antecedent  to  the  irruption  of 
the  volcanic  matter. 

The  Ghor  itself  is  here  a  treeless,  hnt  fertile,  aUuvial 
deposit,  harely  six  miles  wide.  Looking  down  i%  we 
might  fancy  we  could  see  almost  to  Jericho,  as  nothing 
interrupted  the  green  expanse,  till  it  melted  in  the  distant 
horizon,  shnt  in  hy  the  mountains.  The  tributary  streams, 
which  dash  down  the  mountains  on  both  sides  till  they 
reach  the  plain,  thence  meander  sluggishly  between  mud 
banks  till  they  join  the  Jordan.  The  portion  of  the  plain 
across  which  we  rode  to  the  bridges  was  cultivated  in 
com,  now  pushing  fast  into  ear,  by  the  fellahin  of  the 
Sakk'r,  who  scratch  it,  sow  the  seed,  and  then  return  for 
its  harvest. 

When  we  reached  the  Jisr  M^jamiah  (incorrectly  stated 
by  Porter  to  be  ruined),  we  halted  xmdet  the  walls  of  a 
fine  old  khan,  on  the  west  side,  for  luncheon.  The  bridge 
is  evidently  later  than  the  Roman  era,  and  has  happily 
escaped  the  ruin  of  all  the  ancient  bridges.  On  it  we  met 
two  or  three  Beni  Sakk'r,  a  portion  of  whose  tribe  were 
camped  to  the  east  of  it,  and  who  gave  us  a  friendly 
welcome,  while  a  group  of  strolling  gipsies  forced  them- 
selves into  the  circle,  and  performed  their  mountebank 
tricks,  as  at  home,  with  a  drum  and  a  sort  of  mde  guitar. 
They  were  all  men,  with  features  like  the  English  gipsies, 
but  almost  black.  I  noticed  that  one  of  them,  who  per- 
sonified a  woman,  wore  the  female  dress  not  of  the 
country,  but  of  Hindoostan. 

The  Jordan  is  here  an  impetuous  torrent,  dashing  over 
basaltic  boulders,  and  ^ith  a  few  shrubs  on  its  banks.  The 
bridge  has  no  parapet,  and  consists  of  a  sin^^e  pointed 
arch.  The  whole  ground  was  like  a  Turkey  carpet  in 
colour,  the  flowers  being  mostly  changed  from  those  of 
Genncsarct.  The  anemone  gave  place  to  a  very  brilHant 
ranunculus,  of  exactly  the  same  colour,  but  a  little  smaller 
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(R.  asiaticiUy  L.) ;  there  were  many  very  fine  red  tulips ; 
and  among  the  nmnberless  annuals  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  chrysanthemum  of  our  gardens,  a  large  blue 
lupin,  and  several  sorts  of  pheasants'  eye  {Adonis)^  red 
and  yellow,  one  of  the  red  ones  haying  blossoms  as  large 
as  the  anemone. 

We  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  for  two 
miles,  putting  up  herons,  spurwihg  plover,  and  quails  con- 
tinually, while  the  noble  eagle-gull  and  vultures  sailed 
overhead.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  sinuosity  of 
the  Jordan,  as  represented  in  the  maps.  It  wriggles 
here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  rapid  a  stream,  with  low  banks,  and  those 
ehiefly  a  gravel  alluvium,  should  be  so  tortuous.  On  our 
way  we  rode  through  an  encampment  of  the  Beni  Sakk*r, 
one  of  whom  brought  us  out  a  great  bowl  of  buttermilk, 
a  delicious  draught  ou  this  sultry  day.  When  we  reached 
the  junction  of  the  Yarmuk,  the  ancient  Hieromaz,  we 
turned  up,  keeping  close  to  its  gorge  till  we  arrived  at  Um 
Eeis  (Gadara). 

We  had  been  told  that  the  Yarmuk  was  a  geological 
puzzle  dashing  down  a  deep  gorge  with  limestone  on  one 
side  and  a  wall  of  basalt  on  the  other,  and  these  sometimes 
ehanging  sides.  But,  after  following  its  course  for  several 
miles,  and  viewing  it  from  above,  it  does  not  appear  very 
difficult  At  Um  Eeis  we  had  gained  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  a  lofty  table-land  of  sedimentary  rock,  intersected 
by  deep  gullies  and  watercourses  everywhere,  and  bormded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  a  range  of  volcanic  hills  and 
extinct  craters.  Over  the  limestone  flow  streams  of  vol- 
canic origin.  But  the  gorge  of  the  Hieromax  had  been 
formed,  and  the  river  had  run  in  its  present  course,  or 
nearly  so,  long  before  the  irruptions.  The  liquid  vol- 
canic matter,  as  it  poured  forth,  naturally  found  its  level, 
and  choked  the  valley  of  the  Hieromax,  filling  it,  and  over- 
flowing, but  in  much  diminished  streams,  to  the  plateau 
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on  the  south  side.  The  innndation  commenced  about 
three  miles  east  of  Um  Eeis,  and  above  that  point  the 
ravine  is  only  limestone.  In  some  places,  above  the  hoi 
springs,  we  conld  detect  the  old  course  left  scooped  in  the 
limestone,  before  the  basaltic  irmptions  compelled  the 
river  to  work  out  a  new  passage.  This  in  time  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  persevering  stream,  working  some- 
times through  the  sedimentary  rocks,  sometimes  through 
the  basalt,  and  revealing  the  limestone  cliffs  once  more, 
often  with  a  thin  coating  of  basalt,  and  sometimes  entirelj 
denuded. 

No  sooner  had  we  left  the  Ghor,  and  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  plateau,  than  the  whole  character  of  the 
scenery  changed.  Gradually  the  dom  and  nubk-trees 
gave  way  to  terebinth,  and  these  next  to  oaks,  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  not  here  in  forest,  but  in  straggling  clumps  and 
isolated  trees.  They  relieved  and  gave  a  freshness  to  the 
landscape,  and  were  the  first  signs  we  observed  of  that 
contrast  between  the  east  and  western  sides,  which  forces 
itself  upon  the  traveller's  notice  at  every  step.  The  trees 
were  inhabited  by  different  birds  from  those  with  which 
we  had  recently  been  familiar ;  northern  and  woodland 
acquaintances  met  our  eyes,  woodpeckers,  ring-doves, 
and  hoopoes  cautiously  retreated  before  us,  and  I  shot  a 
merlin  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

I  had  been  anxious  to  visit  the  hot  sulphurous  springs, 
of  which  no  less  than  nine  occur  in  the  gorge  of  tiie 
Yarmuk,  chiefly  on  its  north  side,  and  similar  in  the 
character  of  the  water  to  the  hot  baths  near  Tiberias. 
With  some  dif&culty  I  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  ravine, 
and  found  one  of  the  springs,  to  which  I  was  guided  by 
the  rising  cloud  of  steam  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  in  a  ruined  circular  basin,  and  close  behind  it  were 
the  traces  of  Roman  buildings,  doubtless  the  ancient 
baths,  but  no  vestige  of  a  town.  I  was  told  by  my  guide 
that  lower  down  there  is  a  much  finer  fountain,  with  the 
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Tanlted  baths  still  remaining ;  but  we  had  no  time  to  visit  it. 
The  water  was  not  so  hot  as  in  the  Hammam  of  Tiberias, 
and  I  eould  just  endure  to  keep  my  hand  in  it  The  stones 
were  covered  with  a  whitish  yellow  incrustation  of  snlphnr. 
These  are  the  baths  of  Amatha  mentioned  by  Eosebins. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  mins  of  desolate  Gadara. 
The  panorama  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  glorions. 
We  look  down  on  the  sea  of  (Galilee,  with  Tiberias  and  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret  distinctly  visible,  the  Ghor  in  front  of 
us  hedged  by  a  bank  of  hills,  and  Tabor's  round  wooded 
top  peeping  behind  them,  while  the  white  Hermon  on  the 
side,  a  ridge  rather  than  a  peak,  fringes  the  north,  with  a 
low  range  of  crater-shaped  hills  to  the  right,  and  the 
plateau  extending  from  the  deep  gulley  of  the  Yarmuk 
beneath  us  to  the  dim  and  distant  Lejah. 

The  remains  of  Gadara  are  more  than  usually  perfect, 
of  great  extent.  First  we  came  on  a  large  square  pool, 
and  a  great  heap  of  ruin  just  beyond  it.  What  it  was  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  but  columns,  pedestals,  capitals, 
and  especially  fine  Ionic  friezes  lie  piled  in  strange  con- 
fusion. Extending  due  east  from  this  is  a  range  of  narrow 
mins,  800  yards  long,  consisting  apparently  of  a  series  of 
beautifully-built  massive  arches  or  crypt-like  cells,  perhaps 
a  market  or  bazaar.  To  the  north  of  this  from  the 
reservoir,  a  street  runs  east,  finely  paved  with  large  blocks 
of  basalt.  It  cannot  be  less  than  half  a  mile  long.  The 
ruts  worn  by  the  chariot-wheels  are  distinctly  visible,  and 
it  has  been  bordered  by  a  long  colonnade.  The  prostrate 
columns  still  lie  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  and  many  of 
the  bases  are  standing.  Near  the  centre  of  this  colonnade 
is  a  large  heap  of  ruin,  with  several  fine  Corinthian 
capitals  three  feet  and  more  in^  diameter.  They  form  a 
sort  of  knoll,  and  a  group  of  oak  trees  have  risen  among 
the  ruins.  This  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Ghreek  cathedral.  The  street  still  continues  till  it  reaches 
the  amphitheatre,  not  a  very  large  one,  but  in  a  fine  state 
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of  preservation — ^vomiioria,  stairs,  dens  for  wild  beasts, 

and  staircases  below,  all  beantifdlly  built  of  dressed  stone. 

Truly  those  Romans  *'  built  for  immortality,*'  though  time 
has  oft  mocked  their  ambition.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  colonnade  in  front  of  the  building.  We  entered 
one  of  the  doorways  from  the  area,  and  passed  throu^  the 
vaults  quite  round  the  structure. 

From  this  amphitheatre  the  street  continues,  still  per- 
fect, in  a  straight  line,  till  it  arrives  at  another  theatre,  in 
much  less  perfect  preservation,  on  the  side  of  a  rocl^ 
eminence,  with  the  tiers  of  seats  overhanging  with  a 
perilous  steepness,  which  must  have  made  a  *'  rush  "  a 
very  hazardous  proceeding.  The  theatre  is  small,  yet 
the  upper  benches  are  forty  feet  above  the  area. 

Beyond  this  we  seem  to  reach  the  end  of  the  Boman- 
Jewish  city,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  wide  open  space,  with  a 
dell  which  I  can  only  call  a  field  of  tombs.     Their  number 
and  preservation  is  marvellous.     The  latter  they  probably 
owe  to  their  material,  hasalL  Several  acres  are  thickly  strewn 
with  sarcophagi  and  sarcophagus  lids,  most  of  them  fairly 
sculptured,  and  always  with   different  designs — ^flowers, 
wreaths,  heads,  human  figures,  &c.     But  whence  came 
they  ?     They  seem  to  have  been  all  dragged  out  of  the 
caves  with  which  the  whole  district  is  thickly  perforated. 
At  every  step  one  comes  across  either  a  natural  limestone 
cavern  or   an   artificial  cave.     These  are   now  used  as 
dwellings   or  stables  by  the  tribes  who  live  here  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  who  must  have  ejected  the  sarco- 
phagi, save  where,   as  often   happens,   they  have  been 
utilised  in  situ  for  mangers.     We  must  have  visited  abont 
fifty  of  these  caverns.     One  large  oak-tree  stands  solitary 
in  this  field  of  tombs.     Just  at  its  roots  we  descended  by 
a  flight  of  steps  to  a  large  cavern-tomb.     At  the  foot  of  tbe 
steps  is  the  doorway,  of  finely-dressed  basalt.  Over  the  door 
of  one  tomb  was  the  inscription,  TAIOY  ANNIOY  TAAYI*. 

All  the  lids  were  alike  in  shape — ^pyramidical,  with  two 
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sqnare  holes  at  eaeh  side,  by  which  they  were  wedged  on 
to  the  coffins.  Immense  nombers  of  tomb  doors  were 
strewn  about,  broken  or  entire.  Some  were  plain,  bat 
most  of  them  ornamented  by  panels,  or  by  imitation  iron 
cramps,  bands,  and  nail-heads,  exactly  like  a  modem 
ehnrch  door,  cnt  in  the  basalt,  with  fashionable  knockers 
and  handles  also  carved.  We  were  delighted  to  find  two 
cavems  in  which  the  doors  remained  on  their  hinges,  and 
which  we  conld  open  and  shnt  at  pleasure.  The  hinge  is 
merely  a  pivot — part  of  the  door  itself  let  into  a  socket 
cut  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  doorway.  These  doors 
were  both  panelled  with  such  mouldings  as  would  be  used 
by  a  modem  carpenter,  with  an  ornamental  band  down 
the  centre,  knocker,  handle,  and  keyhole.  In  this  branch 
oi  domestic  architecture  we  have  certainly  made  no  advance 
on  the  designs  of  our  predecessors  2,000  years  ago. 

One  of  the  guards  gave  me  a  brass  coin  of  Herod  the 
Great,  which  he  had  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  theatre ;  * 
and  we  gathered  many  fragments  of  what  had  once  been 
elaborately-worked  pottery.  We  had  intended  to  go  on 
and  camp  at  Hebras,  the  principal  village  of  the  district, 
but  it  was  dark  before  we  had  finished  our  explorations, 
and  tents  were  therefore  pitched  on  the  slope  looking 
down  towards  the  Hieromax,  near  a  Bedouin  camp  of  the 
S'choor  el  Ghor.  These  people  did  not  seem  the  fiends 
they  are  painted  on  the  other  side.  They  offered  them- 
selves, and  were  accepted,  as  guards  for  the  night;  and 
milk  and  fresh  butter  from  the  kine  of  Bashan  were 
abundant  and  cheap. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  that  Um  Eeis  is  the  scene  of 
the  healing  of  the  demoniac,  and  the  destraction  of  the 
herd  of  swine.     There  are  tombs,  indeed,!  and  a  steep 

•  A  facsimile  of  this  coin  is  figured  in  Smith's  Dictionaiy  of  the 
Kble, «  Herod." 

t  I  have  often  met  in  the  ontskirtB  of  Caiffa  a  maniac  who  dwells  in 
nmiliur  tombs. 
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place,  Kprffivov.  Bat  then  it  does  not  run  down  to  the 
sea,  but  to  the  little  river.  St.  Mark  (v.  2)  tells  ns  oar 
Lord  was  met  immediately  on  his  coming  out  of  the  ship. 
This  place  is  three  and  a-half  honrs  distant  from  its 
shores.  It  is  important  also  to  observe  that  St.  Matthev 
(viii.  28)  reads,  not  Gadarenes,  bnt  Gergesenes,  and  St 
Luke  states  that  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  was  over 
against  Gralilee  (viiL  26).  I  should  feel,  therefore,  disposed 
fully  to  endorse  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomson,*  that  St 
Matthew,  writing  for  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  country  in  detail,  names  the  obscore 
and  exact  locality,  Gergesa^  while  SS.  Mark  and  Luke, 
writing  for  those  at  a  distance,  simply  name  the  oounkj 
of  Gadara,  as  being  a  place  of  importance,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged capital  of  the  district.!  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Semakh,  directly  opposite  Geimesaret,  are  miDB, 
called  **  Kerzay'  or  "  Gersa,''  I  visited  the  spot  myself 
from  a  boat,  and  observed  the  remains  of  a  village  and  % 
khan.  There  is  here  no  precipice  running  sheer  to  the 
sea,  but  a  narrow  belt  of  beach,  while  the  bluff  behind  is  so 
steep,  and  the  shore  so  narrow,  that  a  herd  of  swine, 
rushing  frantically  down,  must  certainly  have  been  over- 
whebned  in  the  sea  before  they  could  have  recovered 
themselves,  j:  While  the  tombs  at  Gadara  are  peculiarly 
interesting  and  remarkable,  yet  the  whole  region  is  per- 
forated everywhere  by  these  rock-chambers  of  the  dead. 

We  made  a  very  early  start  from  Gadara,  and  rapidly 
descended  a  steep  ravine,  a  feeder  of  the  Wady  Arab.  As 
I  cannot  find  that  any  traveller  has  described  this  route,  I 
give  the  distances  in  time : — Um  Eeis  to  Et  Taiyibeh,  a 
small  village,  five  hours,  passing  only  one  small  collection 

*  Land  and  Book,  p.  876, 

t  This  is  borne  ont  by  the  statement  of  Joeephus,  BelL  Jud.  L  TiiLS. 

X  Origen,  after  stating  that  Gadara  was  not  the  scene  of  the  mirMle, 
for  there  was  thence  no  steep  place  into  the  sea,  says  that  Gergesa  i> 
an  ancient  city  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  by  which  ia  a  steep  plso^ 
which  runs  down  to  it.    Vol.  i.  p.  239,  ed.  Lomm. 
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of  mud  hnts,  Faiiara,  on  the  way ;  Taiyibeh  to  the  little 
Tilllage  of  Jenina,  one  honr;  Jenina  to  the  town  of 
Tibneh,  the  capital  of  the  district  El  E^ah,  two  hours ; 
Tibneh  to  Soof,  five  honrs ;  Soof  to  Gerash,  one  honr. 
The  geology  of  the  whole  region  is  limestone  of  the  early 
eretaceoos  age,  without  a  trace  of  igneons  irmption,  but 
exhibiting  much  local  and  irregular  disturbance  and  dislo- 
cation. 

The  places  I  haTe  named  all  stand  on  the  vast  plateau 
of  Bashan,  or  of  Northern  Gilead,  if  we  are  correct  in  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  Gilead  to  the  YarmuL  But  though, 
when  viewed  from  an  eminence,  the  whole  country  seems 
a  boundless  elevated  plain,  covered  with  forest,  it  was  by 
no  means  over  a  plateau  that  we  had  to  ride.  Rising,  as 
the  country  does,  suddenly  from  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  it  is  naturally,  along  its  whole  western  border, 
deeply  furrowed  by  the  many  streams  which  drain  the 
district.  Our  ride  was  up  and  down  deep  concealed 
glens,  which  we  only  perceived  when  on  their  brink,  and 
mounting  from  which,  on  the  other  side,  a  short  canter 
soon  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  next. 

The  coimtry  was  surpassingly  beautiful  in  its  verdant 
richness  and  variety;  added  to  which  was  the  zest  with 
which  we  traversed  rmtrodden  ground  in  safety  and  security. 
We  first  descended  the  ravine  of  a  little  streamlet,  which 
soon  grew  to  a  respectable  size,  its  banks  clothed  with 
sparse  oaks  and  rich  herbage.  The  cheery  call  of  the 
cnckoo  and  the  hoopoe  greeted  us  for  the  first  time  this 
spring,  and  resormded  from  side  to  side.  Then  our  track 
meandered  along  the  banks  of  a  brook,  with  a  dense  fringe 
of  oleanders,  *' willows  by  the  watercourses**  shading  it 
from  the  sun,  and  preventing  summer  evaporation,  while 
they  wasted  their  perfume  on  the  desert  air,  without  a 
human  inhabitant  near.  Lovely  knolls  and  dells,  in  their 
brightest  robes  of  spring,  opened  out  at  every  turn,  gently 
rising  to  the  wooded  plateau  above.    Then  we  rose  to  the 
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higher  ground,  and  cantered  throngh  a  noble  forest  of 
oaks.  Perhaps  we  were  in  the  woods  of  Mahanaim, 
Somewhere  a  little  to  the  east  of  as  was  fought  the 
battle  with  rebellions  Absalom,  and  by  such  an  oak  as 
these  was  he  caught.  How  we  realised  the  statement, 
**  The  battle  was  there  scattered  over  the  iace  of  all  the 
country,  and  the  wood  deyoured  more  people  that  day 
than  the  sword  devoured  **  (2  Sam.  xviii.  8),  in  picturing 
the  broken  lines  and  a  rout  through  such  an  open  forest. 
As  I  rode  under  a  grand  old  oak-tree,  I  too  lost  my  hat 
and  turban,  which  were  caught  by  a  bon^.  The  oaks 
were  just  now  putting  forth  their  Catkins  and  tender 
leaves. 

Then  we  rode  for  a  mile  or  two  over  luxuriant  green 
com,  of  which  this  district  exports  considerable  quantities. 
Long  rows  of  fellahin  women  were  hoeing  out  the  thistles 
as  we  passed ;  and  parties  of  men  were  ploughing  and 
preparing  for  cotton -plan  ting,  while  their  long  firelocks 
were  piled,  military  fashion,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  to 
be  rushed  to  on  the  slightest  alarm.  As  I  turned  aside 
after  a  bird,  and  approached  the  little  arsenal,  I  was 
promptly  warned  back  by  the  husbandmen,  alarmed  lest  I 
should  rob  them  of  their  sole  defence. 

Thence  we  would  ride  for  some  time  through  a  rich  forest 
of  scattered  olive-trees,  left  untrained  and  uncared-for,  bat 
often  with  com  in  the  open  glades.  Then  we  would  cross 
another  little  wady,  and  wind  up  its  steep  side,  till  we 
reached  again  a  rolling  plain  of  thin  forest  or  a  fertile 
expanse  of  com.  This  was  repeated  throughout  the  eight 
hours  during  which  we  enjoyed  the  magnificent  scenery. 
No  one  can  fairly  judge  of  IsraeFs  heritage  who  has  not 
seen  the  luxuriant  exuberance  of  Gilead,  as  well  as  the 
hard  rocks  of  Judssa,  which  only  yield  their  abundance  to 
reward  constant  toil  and  care.  Tet  to-day,  as  of  old,  the 
constant  incursions  of  those  swarms  of  Midian,  the  Beni 
Sakk*r,  the  Beni  Hassan,  and  the  other  terrors  of  the 
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desert,  render  all  property  and  agriooltonl  labour  a 
perilous  and  hazardous  investment: 

We  met  long  trains  of  laden  camels  and  asses^  four 
caravans  in  all,  coming  with  wheat  from  the  Hanran,  to  be 
shipped  at  Acre  for  Europe,  and  obtained  from  them 
much  information  as  to  the  topography,  and  the  present 
oamping-^grounds  of  the  dififerent  Bedouin  tribes,  with  the 
disappointing  intelligence  that  Sheikh  Ali,  of  the  Beni 
Sakk'r,  was  £ar  away  in  the  Belka. 

At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  wretched  half>-ruined 
village  of  El  Taiyibeh,  to  the  Sheikh  of  which  we  had  a 
letter  from  Agyle.  The  inhabitants  were  all  mustered  on 
tibe  house-tops  to  see  the  strange  arrival.  Agyle'fr  horse- 
men led  the  way,  through  tortuous  mudpaths  and  dung- 
hills, to  a  court-yard,  larger,  but  not  less  dilapidated  than 
thet  rest,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  ill-defined  heaps 
of  ruins  and  walls  of  earth,  curving  in  and  out,  the 
openings  in   which   alone  revealed   them  to   be  human 

I 

habitations.  At  the  frirther  end,  however,  was  a  stone* 
built  square  tower,  the  Sheikh's  house,  and  a  broken  stair* 
ease  to  its  top.  Here  were  gathered  the  ancients  of  the 
place ;  and  mounting  Ihe  steps,  we  found  the  Sheikh  at 
his  devotions,  which  being  concluded,  the  letter  was  pre- 
sented. Half-a-dozen  sacks  were  spread,  on  which  we 
sat,  vainly  seeking  a  little  shade  beneath  the  parapet. 
The  view  from  it  was  fine,  revealing  the  descent  of  the 
Ghor  to  the  west,  and  the  highlands  of  Bashan  apparently 
an  uninterrupted  plateau  on  the  north,  east,  and  south, 
for  the  wadys  do  not  show.  Six  or  seven  villagers  sat 
&eing  us,  and  for  half  an  hour  we  scrutinised  each  other. 
Words  were  few,  and  pipes  many.  We  overheard  one  ex- 
plaining to  the  others,  that  the  Inglez  were  very  proper 
sort  of  people,  and  to  be  respected,  for  whatever  the  Sultan 
wished  they  performed  '*  aUa  ras,'*  **  on  their  heads.*' 
After  we  had  quenched  our  thirst  repeatedly  from  an 
earthen  pitcher,  cofiee  appeared,  the  precursor  of  dinner. 
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the  preparation  of  which  had  caused  onr  weary  waiting. 
Bat  Mr.  Zeller  had  all  the  patience  of  an  Arab  diploniatist, 
and  never  moved  too  soon. 

We  could  endure  the  vertical  rays  no  longer,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  descend  from  the  keep  to  the  roof  below, 
where  we  were  partially  screened  by  the   tower.     The 
sacks  were  at  once  brought  down,  and  spread  nnder  the 
walls,  thns  saving  as,  in  some  degree,  from  the  filth  and 
fieas.     The  faces  of  our  entertainers  were  a  physiological 
study,  none  of  them  Bedouin,  yet  not  the  degraded  fel* 
lahin  type  of  Western  Palestine — probably  the  old  Syrian — 
with  good  and  rather  aquiline  noses ;  the  Sheikh  himself 
what  we  could  picture  a  Philistine  of  old,  six  feet  three  inches 
high,  with  broad  and  massive  features,  a  large  hooked  bat 
flattened  nose,  high  cheek-bones,  deep-set,  small  piercing 
eyes,  that  looked  through  and  through  one,  and  a  thick, 
grizzly  black  beard.     A  ferocious-looking  fellow  he  seemed 
as  he  scrutinised  us;  but  when  he  began  to  speak,  and 
to  play  the  host,  his  repulsive  expression  relaxed  into  that 
of  the  keen  yet  firiendly  savage.     His  dinner  was,  for  the 
place,  sumptuous.     A  pile  of  thin  hot  barley-cakes  was  set 
on  a  board  in  the  midst,  and,  alongside,  a  fiying-pan  full  of 
eggs,  hissing  hot ;  a  bowl  of  buttermilk,  and  another  of 
excellent  fresh  butter.     We  ate  in  proper  fashion,  making 
sops  of  our  barley-cakes,  and  catching  up  with  them  pieces 
of  egg  or  lumps  of  butter,  the  bread  serving  for  knife  and 
fork,  as  well  as  food.     When  we  had  done  ample  justice 
to  the  good  cheer,  our  host  and  his  retainers  cleared  off 
the  fragments.     Coffee,  the  finest  Mocha,  without  sugar, 
was  served  in  the  smallest  of  cups,  of  which,  the  establish- 
ment only  affording  two,  we  had  to  make  use  by  tarns. 
When  we  rose,  the  Sheikh  courteously  escorted  us  some 
little  way  from  the  village,  explaining  its  ruined  condition 
by  the  fact  of  the  Beni  Sakk*r  having  sacked  and  destroyed 
it  two  years  ago. 

One  hour's  ride  across  glens  as  romantic  as  those  of  the 
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morning  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Jenina,  where  we 
took  a  guide,  onr  horsemen  being  at  &nlt ;  and,  following 
a  tall  fellow,  clad  only  in  a  short  shirt  and  carrying  a  long 
gon,  in  two  hours  more  we  were  at  Tibneh.  Everywhere 
the  road  repeats  itself — one  dell  after  another,  and  then  a 
fine  piece  of  flat  riding  on  the  table-land,  which  extends  as 
&r  as  Jebel  Ajlun. 
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Dttcription  qf  TUmeh—CUy  Square— Princeljf  SheHk—TU  Tow  Hall 
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THbneh — El  Kureh — Panorama  from  our  Camp — Xatite  ChrittiaM 
The  Sheikh's  Hout&^Ottr  Vitit— Barbaric  /^lendour—PretenU— 
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Beni  Hamtdi—Ori^n  qf  the  Beni  Sakl^r— Political  Proqtects  qf 
Palestine, 

TiBNEH  is  really  a  town,  and  able  to  torn  oat  five  hundred 
figbting-men,  well-armed,  who  can  hold  their  own  against 
Adwan  or  Beni  Sakk*r.  A  fine  natural  fortress,  an 
isolated,  round,  mamelon-shaped  hill,  rises  a  litUe  abo^e 
the  plateau,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  deep  valleys  od 
three  sides.  These  valleys,  sombre  with  oliTe-groves, 
are  the  wealth  of  the  place,  whose  half-mined  walls  can  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance.  We  wound  round  the  hill  to  find 
an  access,  followed  by  the  mules,  and  entered,  over  dung- 
hills, through  what  might  have  been  the  back  premises  of 
an  ill-kept  Irish  farm-house.  The  houses — all  of  mod, 
with  flat,  mud-plast«red,  wattled  roofs — ^were  thrown  about 
broadcast.     But,  at  length,  we  threaded  our  way  to  the 
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grand  square,  on  the  flai  summit  of  the  hill,  having  build- 
ings only  on  three  sides.  The  Shiekh's  house,  which 
occupied  one  side,  was  really  a  handsotne  stone  edifice  of 
two  stories,  with  a  lofty  arched  gateway,  and  windows 
arched  and  surrounded  with  ornamental  carvings  in  both 
stories.  Sheikh  Ynsuf  Schreibeh  is  the  greatest  man 
south  of  Damascus,  and  his  house  proclaims  it.  A  horse- 
man had  gone  in  advance  with  the  letter,  that  we  might 
be  properly  received;  and»  as  we  entered  the  square,  a 
erowd  were  sitting  round  it  on  the  ground,  many  of  whom 
xnatantiy  rose,  took  our  horses,  relieved  us  of  our  guns, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  public  town>hall,  adjoining  the 
She&h*s  house. 

We  had  been  entertained  before  in  village  fashion ;  now 
we  enjoyed  the  higher  dignity  and  luxury  of  a  town.  I 
was  reminded  in  many  respects  of  our  reception  in  the 
towns  of  the  Sahara.  The  spacious  hall  was  spanned  by 
three  arches,  acrosa  which  were  thrown  beams  and  the 
stout  wattles  which  supported  the  mud  roof.  A  very 
large  arched  doorway  and  a  few  small  windows  afforded  a 
dim  light ;  and  the  setting  sun  cast  a  brilliant  ray  from 
one  little  window  near  the  top  at  the  west  to  another 
&cing  it  on  the  east*  The  spaces  between  the  arches 
fiormed  recesses  in  which  our  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  placed,  and  carpets  were  spread  for  us  in  front. 
The  floor  was  of  mud  ;  but  in  the  centre  was  a  low  stone 
altar,  five  feet  square,  the  great  public  kitchen.  Round 
it  were  half-a-dozen  cooks,  a  faggot  was  blazing  brightly, 
trays  of  little  cups  stood  by,  and  a  huge  mortar  of  black 
wood,  square  outside  and  richly  ornamented  with  brass, 
with  a  mighty  pestle  four  feet  long,  lay  at  one  end.  Men 
were  roasting  coffee,  a  few  grains  at  a  time,  in  spoons 
with  handles  a  yard  long ;  while  behind,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  hall,  were  arranged  some  fifty  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  place,  among  whom  our  escort,  judiciously  mingled, 
were  recounting  in  imdertones,  as  became  the  dignity  of 
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the  place  and  occasion,  oar   greatness  and  importancei 
and  thereby  enhancing  their  own. 

At  length  the  Sheikh  appeared,  dressed  like  the  others, 
though  in  garments  of  richer  materials.  Bnt  it  was  need- 
less that  he  should  be  marked  by  his  dress — ^ihe  master  of 
600  warriors  stalked  forth  every  inch  a  king.  His  royal 
step  was  a  study  for  an  actor.  He  stood  before  us ;  we 
rose,  begged  him  to  be  seated  ;  the  usual  compliments  and 
inquiries  passed ;  and  then,  though  the  coffee  was  nearly 
ready,  he  went  to  the  fire,  began  to  fan  the  sticks,  boil  the 
water,  and  go  through  the  form  of  preparing  eyerything  for 
his  honoured  guests  with  his  own  hand.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  were  roasted,  the  great  pestle  was  wielded  with 
masterly  dexterity,  and  the  coffee  was  served  first  to  us 
and  then  to  the  local  magnates,  the  Sheikh  handing  us 
the  first  cup  and  refusing  to  be  seated.  Soon  after, 
lemonade,  in  tumblers  of  coloured  Bohemian  glass,  was 
served  to  us ;  and  the  ceremony  ended  by  a  procession  to 
our  tents  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  headed  by  the 
magnificently-stepping  Sheikh. 

By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and  we  had  watched  with 
interest  the  lamplighting  in  the  public  halL  A  tall 
pedestal  set  on  a  tripod  five  feet  high  supported  a  shallow 
tin  bowl,  filled  with  oil,  round  which  strips  of  rag  were 
arranged,  a  piece  of  hot  charcoal  was  put  in  to  warm  it, 
and  then  the  wicks  were  lighted  with  a  brand  from  the 
fire.  It  yielded  a  glaring  yet  sombre  light,  and  the  whole 
surroundings  of  the  scene  were  such  as  might  have  been  m 
the  days  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  with  their  rude 
plenty,  the  thane  and  his  earldom  in  their  halL 

Tibneh  is  important  as  being  the  only  place  east  of 
Jordan  which  still  holds  its  own  against  the  Bedonin 
(except  Es  Salt,  which  pays  a  handsome  backshish  to  the 
Adwan),  and  which  professes  allegiance  to  the  Turidsh 
Government.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  demolish  the  walls  in  a  great  degree, 
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lest  the  Turks  should  send  a  garrison,  which  Sheikh 
Schreibeh  observed  wonld  be  much  worse  than  an  occa- 
sional Bedouin  raid.  It  has  no  antiquity,  but  the  natural 
position  of  the  place  is  such  that  it  must  always  have  been 
more  or  less  inhabited;  and  no  cavalry  can  attack  it 
against  the  smallest  body  of  defenders.  About  every  ten 
years  Tibneh  has  to  fight  for  its  independence,  and  in 
the  last  battle,  eight  years  since,  the  Sheikh  lost  his 
eldest  son,  and  received  three  wounds.  Since  then  they 
have  been  at  peace.  Besides  the  town  itself,  a  large 
number  of  villages  in  the  country  round — in  fact,  the 
whole  district  of  Eureh— owes  allegiance  to  Sheikh  Yusuf, 
and  he  is  the  head  of  a  sort  of  fellahin  (or  agricultural) 
federation,  who  always  combine  to  defend  each  other 
against  the  surrounding  hordes.  We  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  this 
most  interesting  and  isolated  canton  of  industrious 
fellahin. 

We  found  that  our  chief  could  give  us.no  assistance  in 
reaching  Gerash,  our  great  object,  as  he  was  not  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  southern  neighbours ;  but  he 
promised  that  the  Sheikh  of  a  neighbouring  village,  who 
was  a  sort  of  Moslem  bishop,  should  accompany  us  to  SM, 
an  hour  from  Gerash,  and  thought  his  religious  influence 
might  carry  us  safely  through. 

Smiday. — ^From  the  brow  close  to  our  tent  we  have  a 
splendid  panorama.  The  central  Ghor  is  spread  at  our 
fjBot.  Sweeping  the  horizon  with  our  glass,  we  can 
recognise  some  peaks  near  Jerusalem — Gerizim,  Ebal, 
Carmel  beyond,  Gilboa,  and  Jebel  Duhy.  Then  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon  opens  out,  with  Beisan  (Bethshean)  on  one 
side,  and  Belvoir  on  the  other — Tabor,  a  peep  of  the  Sea 
of  GiJilee,  Hermon*s  snowy  side,  with  Lebanon's  white 
tops  behind  and  beyond,  seventy  miles  off;  then  the 
plateau  of  the  Lejah,  with  its  row  of  volcanic  peaks  on  the 
horizon,  sloping  down  to  the  vast  level  of  Bashan,  and  to 
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the  wooded  hills  over  which  Tibneh  nestleB.  The  deep 
gorges  can  scarcely  be  detected  even  dose  under  08^  and 
Ajlun,  the  highest  point  of  Gilead»  shuts  in  the  view  to 
the  south. 

We  had  service,  as  osnal,  after  which  L.  fonnd  foU  em- 
ployment in  the  crowd  of  sick  folk  of  all  kinds  who  snr^ 
rounded  the  tent — blind,  halt,  and  maimed,  of  all  varietifls, 
and  of  many  years*  standing,  as  well  as  the  more  manage- 
able ailments  of  whooping-cough,  ring-worm,  and  ophthal- 
mia. Mr.  Zeller  found  some  lone  Christians,  even  here, 
of  the  Greek  Church,  without  a  priest  or  any  ordintnees, 
who  gladly  welcomed  a  kh^ssis  (priest)  Inglez,  and  to  whom 
he  read  Psalms  and  Gospels,  and  expounded  truths  they 
had  never  heard.  Occasionally  a  travelling  Greek  piiest 
might  pass  by;  but  for  two  years  they  had  never  seen 
one,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  religiosi, 
though  eager  for  instruction.  None  of  them  could  read, 
but  they  recognised  some  expressions  in  the  Psalms  used 
in  the  Greek  ritual,  and  were  glad  to  have  books  which 
the  mollah  might  read  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Sheikh  appeared 
with  all  his  retinue  to  invite  us  to  a  formal  visit.  We 
followed  him  to  his  reception  room.  Furniture  there  was 
none,  but  piles  of  Turkey  carpets,  with  silk  cushions,  on 
the  mud  floor ;  the  walls  were  rudely  coloured  in  red  and 
white  triangular  pattern  ;  and  there  were  a  few  shelves  for 
garments.  There  were  some  richly-carved  wainscot  chests, 
which  would  have  delighted  an  amateur  of  old  oak ;  and 
the  unglazed  windows  were  hung  with  satin  curtains,  blue 
and  red,  on  great  rusty  nails  and  pegs  of  rough  sticks. 
We  were  seated  at  once  at  the  upper  end,  having  pulled 
off  our  boots,  the  Sheikh  and  his  friends  standing  near 
the  door,  till  at  length  we  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
be  seated,  but  only  on  the  threshold.  We  were  served 
with  delicious  cool  sherbet  and  pipes.  The  mouthpieee 
handed  to  me  was  the  finest  and  lai^est  piece  of  amber  I 
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ever  saw,  set  with  a  donble  circle  of  diamonds  in  silver, 
and  most  have  been  of  great  valne.  It  was  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  barbaric  wealth  and  splendour,  where  the  floor  was 
mud  and  the  dinner  service  a  wooden  bowl !  At  length 
the  tedious  ceremony  came  to  an  end,  the  conversation 
having  somewhat  flagged.  In  the  course  of  it  Sheikh 
Yusuf  remarked,  that  though  the  Bedouin  did  rob  field  and 
fold»  he  liked  them  better  than  his  friends  the  Turks,  for 
they  sometimes  kept  an  oath.  We  were  followed  to  our 
tents  by  a  servant  bearing  a  present  of  three  leopard  skins, 
shot  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Next  day  we  left  Tibneh.  Our  course  lay  over  the 
highest  tract  of  Gilead,  Jebel  Ajliin,  leaving  the  peak  to 
our  right,  and  descending  into  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Jabbok.  We  had  a  magnificent  ride  through  forests  of 
Turkey  and  evergreen  oak,  interspersed  with  open  glades 
here  and  there,  and  crowned  with  noble  pine-trees  {Pinus 
earica,  Don.)  on  the  higher  parts.  Everywhere  the  ground 
was  covered  with  rich  herbage  and  lovely  flowers ;  wood 
pigeons  (Columha  palumbus,  L.)  rose  in  clouds  from  the 
oaks,  and  jays  and  woodpeckers  screamed  in  every  glade. 
There  seemed  to  be  five  varieties  of  oak,  two  deciduous 
and  three  evergreen,  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two 
species  {Quercus pseudo^occifera  and  Q.  cBgilops),  The  latter 
predominated,  and  generally  the  different  species  were 
grouped  in  separate  clumps,  giving  the  whole  the  effect  of 
one  vast  park.  The  trees  were  often  of  great  size,  and  in 
the  outsldrts  of  the  glades  of  noble  proportions,  with  wide- 
spreading  branches.  Still,  unlike  the  district  of  Eikreh, 
there  was  here  no  trace  of  cultivation,  only  very  rarely  a 
few  goats  and  cattle  pasturing  in  the  open  ground.  To 
compare  Western  with  Eastern  Palestine  is  to  compare 
nakedness  with  luxuriance.  Yet  probably  the  present 
state  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  is  just  what  Western  Canaan 
was  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Subsequently  the  Canaan- 
ites  must  have  extensively  cleared  it,  even  before  the 
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occupation  by  the  chosen  people,  and,  while  the  slopes 
and  terraces  were  clad  with  olive-groyes,  the  amonnt  of 
rainfall  was  not  affected.  The  terraces  haye  cmmbled 
away ;  wars  and  neglect  have  destroyed  the  groyes,  until 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  neighbouring  districts 
more  strangely  contrasted  than  the  east  and  west  of 
Jordan;  and  this  difference  is  simply  caused  by  the 
greater  amount  of  rain&ll  on  the  east  side,  attracted  by 
the  forests,  which  have  perished  off  the  opposite  hills. 
The  area  of  drainage  is  about  the  same  on  each  side,  the 
ravines  and  wadys  as  numerous ;  but  few  of  the  streams 
are  perennial  on  the  west,  aU  are  so  on  the  east.  Every 
stream  draining  from  Moab  and  Gilead  is  filled  with  fishes 
and  fresh-water  shells.  I  never  found  living  fresh -water 
shells  but  in  two  streams  on  the  west  side.  In  other 
words,  the  brooks  there  are  now  but  winter  torrents. 
This  simple  cause  has  made  east  and  west  to  differ,  till 
Gilead,  it  has  been  remarked,  as  &r  surpasses  Western 
Palestine  as  Devonshire  surpasses  Cornwall.  The  whole 
is  wonderfully  diversified  and  impressive.*  Every  crest 
afforded  a  Pisgah;  everywhere  wonder  increased  at  the 
evident  Providence  which  drew  Israel  from  these  boundless 
parks  and  downs  to  the  rocky  defiles  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah.  For,  humanly  speaking,  on  that  step  depended 
the  future  of  Israel,  whether  they  were  to  be  roving 
Bedouin,  or  to  be  God*s  channel  of  regeneration  to  the 
human  race.  It  was  here  that  "  The  Lord  had  made  him 
ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the 
increase  of  the  fields :  and  He  made  him  to  suck  honey 
out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock :  butter  of 

*  Buckingham  obeenres  that  Mr.  Bankes  frequently  rematked  thit 
in  all  hiB  travels  he  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  except  8<Hne  nooks  of 
Portugal,  and  adds,  "  We  were  perpetually  exclaiming  at  ererj  nm. 
How  rich  !  how  pictureeqne !  how  magnificent  I  how  beantifiil !  and 
we  both  conceived  the  scenery  alone  to  be  qoite  worth  all  the  haard 
and  privation  of  a  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Jordan." — Bmebmfkam't 
TrartU,  p.  408. 
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kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs  and  rams  of 
the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of 
wheat,  and  thou  didst  drink  the  pore  blood  of  the  grape.** 
(Dent,  zzxii.  18, 14.) 

Winding  our  way  in  long  file  through  tangled  thicket, 
under  spreading  oak,  or  across  open  glade,  with  many 
a  lichen-clad  trunk,  the  hoary  relics  of  the  prinuBval  foreet, 
the  ride  was  ever  varying,  ever  lovely.  Except  the  various 
oaks,  and  an  occasional  arbutus,  I  noticed  no  other  timber 
till  we  reached  the  higher  zone  of  the  pine  forests.  We 
were  in  the  heart  of  Mount  Ajlun,  "  tiie  place  of  deer," 
but  also  the  notorious  home  of  bandits.  Tet  we  had  no 
armed  guard.  Our  worthy  host  at  Tibneh  declined  to 
send  any  horsemen,  and  we  depended  solely  on  our 
episcopal  guide  and  another  Moslem  cleric  of  high  degree, 
both  unarmed.  They  were  well-dressed,  intelligent-looking 
men,  with  the  white  puffed  turban  of  the  Imaum,  splen- 
didly mounted  on  two  of  the  finest  Arab  mares  I  ever 
saw — dark  bay,  with  long  black  tails  and  exquisite  little 
heads.  One  of  the  priests  boasted  of  being  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Khalif  Omar.  By  way  of  arms,  they 
carried  only  long  pipe-stems,  which,  on  any  alarm  of 
danger,  they  would  shoulder  in  most  martial  fashion,  and 
no  doubt  the  weapon  thus  exhibited  was  as  effective  as 
any  other.  They  were  almost  the  only  natives  with  whom 
we  had  to  do  who  were  too  high  bred  to  bargain  for 
remuneration  beforehand. 

I  was  rather  sharply  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  when,  having  dismounted,  and  wounded  with  a 
charge  of  buckshot  a  gazelle  of  the  larger  species  (Antelope 
carinna),  I  pursued  it  some  httle  way,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  securing  the  poor  limping  animal,  one  of  our 
guard  galloped  up,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  gave 
me  a  rating  in  most  voluble  Arabic,  pushing  me  back  to 
the  convoy,  and  compelling  me  to  run  my  fleetest  till  I 
overtook  my  horse.     Vexed  as  I  felt  for  the  moment,  I 

H    H 
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Boon  was  grateful  for  his  promptitnde.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  we  heard  several  shots  in  rapid  snceession  on 
a  hill  to  oar  left.  All  arms  were  onslong,  the  moles  hur- 
ried together  to  the  front,  the  holy  men  shouldered  their 
chibouks,  and  the  armed  party  formed  in  line  behind. 
On  reaching  an  open,  we  saw  a  squad  of  ten  horsemen 
driving  off  some  goats.  It  was  a  party  of  Beni  Hassan. 
Some  of  our  men  galloped  ahead,  shouting  lustily.  Yoieei 
yelled  replies  from  the  dense  forest  to  the  right,  and  soon 
two  wild-looking  fellahin,  clad  in  shirts,  with  long  guns, 
rushed  breathless  from  the  covert,  and  crossed  our  path  in 
pursuit,  our  guard  having  proclaimed  the  course  the  free- 
booters had  taken.  A  few  seconds  after,  two  more  emerged 
from  the  wood  in  front,  and  others  were  heard  behind  us. 
We  hoped  that,  from  the  pace  of  the  pursuers,  the  robbers 
must  soon  leave  their  booty,  or  fight  for  it,  as  no  goats 
could  be  driven  long  at  the  rate  these  wild  fellahin  were 
dashing  across  the  forest. 

An  hour  and  a-half  south  of  Tibneh,  we  came  upon  a 
ruined  village,  Doubiahf  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
never  since  re- occupied.  On  the  slope  below  it  was  a  fine 
underground  cistern,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  sort  of 
well-hole,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  small  cavern,  with 
abundance  of  delicious  ice-cold  water.  Two  hours  and  a 
half  later  we  came  upon  an  open,  with  a  fine  natural  and 
permanent  pond,  Birket  'Ahbin,  where  we  watered  onr 
beasts  and  lunched.  Some  goatherds  were  also  here  with 
their  flocks,  and  it  was  hence  the  robbers  had  carried  off 
the  goats  we  had  seen  driven  across  the  lulls.  Abbtn  is 
marked  in  the  maps  as  a  village,  but  we  could  only  find 
faint  traces  of  ruins  on  the  hill-side.  It  is  also  marked 
too  far  to  the  eastward  in  all  the  maps,  but  the  whole 
cartography  of  trans- Jordanic  Palestine  is  mere  guess-work, 
and  misleads  instead  of  directing  the  traveller. 

We  kept  in  military  order  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  bag- 
gage in  the  centre,  as  several  times  the  keen  eyes  of  our 
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men  detected  sknlkers  in  the  forest^  who,  thongh  they 
could  not  have  attacked  so  strong  a  party,  would  at  once 
have  snapped  up  any  straggling  mule. 

Arrived  at  S^,  we  found  its  Sheikh  was  away,  and  in 
his  absence  the  people  refused  to  give  us  either  guide  or 
guard  to  Gerash ;  so  we  had  to  camp  on  a  piece  of  flat 
ground  just  outside  the  village,  and  to  consider  our  plans. 
Our  holy  men  declined  to  accompany  us  any  further,  and 
local  guides  were  indispensable.  Soon  appeared  the 
deputy  of  the  village.  Sheikh  Yusuf,  one  of  the  most 
unmitigated  scoundrels  of  my  acquaintance,  and  offered 
his  services  as  the  recognised  guide  to  Gerash,  tendering 
a  bundle  of  certificates  extending  over  twenty-five  years. 
These  afforded  us  some  amusement.  Not  many  visitors 
have  been  to  Gerash,  but  among  them  had  been,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  two  old  Oxford  friends  of  my  own,  each  of 
whom  had  certified  that  Yusuf  was  a  rogue  and  an  extor- 
tioner, and  warned  their  successors  to  beware  of  him. 
The  people  began  to  get  insolent,  crowded  round  our  tents, 
and  had  to  be  kept  out  by  force.  Mr.  Z.,  who  understood 
their  language  and  their  remarks,  became  uneasy,  and  at 
once  we  sent  off  all  the  horses  and  mules  to  a  house  in  the 
town  for  security.  When  asked  for  our  letter  from  Tibneh, 
we  handed  it  to  the  principal  men,  who,  so  soon  as  they 
had  read  it,  flung  it  contemptuously  on  the  ground,  and 
trod  on  it.  It  was  plain  we  could  not  get  to  Gerash,  and 
there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  away  at  all,  espe- 
cially as  B.,  who  was  suffering  from  a  slight  sunstroke, 
had  been  very  iH  all  day,  and  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
incipient  fever.  However,  we  engaged  six  of  the  least 
villanous-looking  of  the  villagers  to  be  guards  for  the 
night,  our  own  people  keeping  watch  also. 

We  were  planning  how  we  might  push  on  to  Es  Salt 
(Bamoth  Gilead)  in  the  morning,  and  thence  cross  the 
Jordan,  when  Yusuf  appeared  again,  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  informed  us  that,  whether  we  went  forward  or 
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returned,  we  most  pay  him  a  backshish,  and  also  another 
large  sum  for  the  Adwan.  We  now  discovered,  to  our 
great  mortification,  that  the  messenger  whom  we  had  sent 
with  a  letter  to  the  Sheikh  Diab  of  the  Adwan,  and  also  a 
second  whom  we  had  despatched  to  Es  Salt,  to  prepare  tos 
our  favourable  reception,  had  both  been  stopped.  It  was 
plain,  then,  we  must  return  towards  Tibneh  at  dawn  ;  and, 
in  no  very  easy  frame  of  mind,  we  retired  to  rest,  trusting 
to  a  watchful  Providence  to  guide  us  safely  through  om 
difficulties. 

To  get  safely  out  of  the  wood,  was  the  problem  «f  neii 
day.  Long  before  sunrise,  we  had  left  our  uneasy  cotiebes, 
and  the  mules  were  ready.  But  with  the  dawn,  a  large 
crowd  of  perhaps  one  hundred  aod  fifty  men  and  boys  had 
assembled,  a  few  of  them  armed,  and  we  were  plainly  told 
we  shoiild  not  leave  the  place,  either  to  go  or  return,  with- 
out further  payment.  Our  muleteers  lost  their  heads  with 
fright  at  the  threats  and  tumult,  and  spent  two  precious 
hours  in  packing  the  tents  and  loading  the  mules.  Ev^ 
Mr.  Z.'b  national  phlegm  was  tried  to  the  uttermost;  bat 
he  proved  himself  a  cool  and  imperturbable  diplomatist, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  were  fully  occupied  in  keeping 
the  baggage-animals  together,  and  preventing  the  pettv 
pilfering  attempted  on  all  sides. 

The  village  was  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  run- 
ning down  to  the  Wady  Deir,  an  affluent  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok).  Behind  it  the  hill  rose  steep  and  rocky,  having 
only  a  narrow  roadway  between  the  rocks  and  the  mnd 
walls  of  the  place.  To  the  west  of  this  little  defile  opened 
out  immediately  a  wide  grassy  platform,  which  sloped, 
without  interruption,  down  to  the  brook.  But  we  had 
passed  this  platform,  and  had  camped  on  a  similar  bot 
much  smaller  space  at  the  east  end  of  the  village, 
towards .  Gerash,  the  situation  of  which  we  had  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  previous  afternoon.  We 
were  thus  in  a  sort  of  trap ;  for  to  escape  we  must  pass 
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through  the  narrow  roadway  before  getting  into  the  open 
space. 

We  made  a  hasty  breakfast  as  we  stood  holding  onr 
horses,  doing  onr  utmost  to  repress  the  hot  blood  of  our 
servants  and  muleteers  at  the  insults  and  pilfering  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  We  were  drawn  up  near  the 
opening  of  the  narrow  defile,  our  mules  in  advance,  while 
the  horsemen  protected  their  rear.  Mr.  Z.  sat,  pistol  in 
hand,  on  a  stone  behind,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
place,  and  his  trusty  dragoman,  mounted  and  holding  his 
master's  horse  by  his  side.  An  armed  man  coolly  walked 
up,  and  seizing  a  laden  mule,  hurried  ofif  with  it.  B.  and 
one  of  our  muleteers  dashed  after  him.  He  struck  the 
muleteer,  who  seized  his  beast  and  returned  the  blow ; 
when  the  thief  drew  his  dagger,  and  made  a  plunge,  but 
providentially  missed  his  ribs.  Ehadour,  our  man,  sud- 
denly wrested  B.'s  gun  from  him,  and  would  have  shot  the 
SMan  dead,  had  not  B.  and  I  grappled  with  him,  and 
fiHToed  the  gun  from  him.  A  woman,  meanwhile,  had 
picked  a  quarrel  with  our  servant-lad  Isa,  and  a  threaten- 
ing crowd  round  him  compelled  him  to  give  up  a  Spanish 
dollar — all  the  money  he  possessed  m  the  world.  Sheikh 
Yusuf  had  demanded  £5  as  a  fee  to  let  us  go,  which  we 
paid ;  then  he  demanded  a  further  backshish  of  £8  10^. 
for  himself,  and  £20  for  his  feudal  chiefs,  the  Ad  wan ; 
then  he  refused  to  let  us  go  without  supplying  a  large 
guard  at  £1  a-head.  It  was  manifest  he  was  determined 
to  extract  our  last  piastre,  and  probably  pillage  us  at  the 
end.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  ancients  took  aside  our  two 
reverend  guides,  and  told  them,  **  You  have  brought  these 
Franghi  here,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  let  them  go  without 
taking  all  their  money :  we  will  fight  for  it,  and  you  will 
be  the  very  first  we  shall  shoot,  for  without  you  they  can- 
not get  out  of  the  forest.'* 

Still  Mr.  Z.  continued  to  temporize  and  parley  with  the 
Sheikhs,  while  the  populace  were  growing  more  and  more 
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excited  and  eager  for  the  fray  and  plnnder.  Guns  were 
being  brought  np  fiEist  from  the  village,  and  the  people  in 
front,  alongside  the  pass,  were  collecting  stones.  Four 
men  very  near  as  got  posted  behind  a  rock,  with  their  long 
firelocks,  resting  on  it,  levelled  at  as,  and  themselves  safe 
behind  the  breastwork;  and  to  our  dismay  we  saw  the 
messenger  whom  we  had  paid  to  take  oar  letter  to  Es  Silt 
among  them.  But  I  was  delighted  at  the  steadiness  of  our 
party.  Scarcely  any  one  was  flurried,  and  most  kept 
their  heads  as  cool  as  if  they  had  been  unaware  of  the 
long  guns  pointed  at  them  on  all  sides.  Our  German 
servant  Wilhelm  was  admirable.  He  quietly  drew  the 
shot  from  the  double  barrel  he  carried,  and  dropped  a 
conical  bullet  down  one  barrel,  and  five  pistol  balls  down 
the  other ;  Khadour,  our  second  muleteer,  rose  to  the 
warrior  at  once ;  Odi,  Mr.  Z.'s  dragoman,  the  Protestant 
headman  of  Nazareth,  seemed  in  a  moment  transformed 
into  the  wild  Bedouin,  with  his  kefleh  thrown  back,  his 
right  hand  holding  his  gun  aloft,  while  his  lefb  rested  on 
his  pistols,  as  he  stood  erect  in  his  stirrups,  watching 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  with  an  eagle  glance,  and 
ready,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  send  a  ball  through  the 
Sheikh's  head  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired.  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  four  fellows  behind  the  rock  ;  and  B. 
and  young  B — t  sat  as  quietly  as  possible  on  their  horses 
close  to  the  mules,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  pieces 
ready  for  the  foremost  assailants.  We  saw  that,  humanly 
speaking,  all  depended  on  our  getting  through  the  narrow 
road  to  the  other  side  of  the  village  before  a  trigger  was 
drawn,  and  the  word  was  passed  in  Italian  to  the  mule- 
teers in  front,  to  let  the  mules  go  on  as  if  unintentionalljt 
a  step  or  two  at  a  time,  while  we  backed  up  to  them  till 
they  got  through  the  pass.  This  manoeuvre  was  not 
detected,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  Mr.  Z.  continued  im- 
perturbable, occasionally  getting  up  in  the  warmth  of 
conversation  and  backing  a  few  paces,  while  his  hendunan 
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with  his  horse  and  myself  kept  baeking  jnst  in  his  rear. 
In  this  fashion  we  had  got  half-way  abrasfft  of  the  village, 
when  I  saw  it  most  soon  come  to  fighting  onr  way  through, 
and  called  out  to  Mr.  Z.  to  accede  to  their  demands  and 
make  a  dash  for  it,  or  we  should  have  bloodshed  in  a  few 
minntes.  By  this  time  we  had  so  manceuvred  that  we 
had  interposed  ourselves  between  the  mules  and  the  greater 
part  of  our  assailants.  Mr.  Z.  flung  down  some  gold — 
sprang  on  his  horse ;  B.  with  a  sudden  charge  and  a  shout 
started  the  mules,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  on  the 
open  platform  on  the  west.  The  movement  took  the  vil- 
lagers by  surprise,  and  as  their  chiefs  were  close  to  us, 
and  somewhat  separated  from  them,  they  did  not  dare  to 
fire.  But  in  a  minute  they  all  overtook  us;  to  have 
attempted  flight  would  have  been  madness,  and  we  pulled 
np  unconcernedly,  as  though  the  move  had  been  uninten- 
tional. We  were  now  on  open  ground,  where  we  could 
have  made  a  running  fight,  and  Mr.  Z.  continuing  the 
conference,  as  though  surprised  at  the  interruption,  agreed 
to  give  JS12  more  to  the  Sheikh,  and  10s.  a-head  for  a 
guard  of  five  horsemen  to  Tibneh. 

But  now  they  implored  us  to  turn  and  go  to  Gerash. 
"  Why  should  we  pay  so  much  money  for  nothing  ?  *' 
"  Surely  when  we  had  come  so  far  we  would  not  turn 
back  ?  "  ''  They  would  not  ask  for  another  piastre,**  and 
much  more  to  the  same  effect.  However,  we  were  not  to 
be  led  into  the  trap  again,  and  doubtless  they  would  have 
taken  a  favourable  opportunity  to  strip  and  rob  us  of  all 
we  had — ^money  we  had  none.  Thankful  were  we  to  get 
the  cavalcade  pushed  safely  through  the  crowd,  with  Uie 
ruffian  Yusuf  and  four  of  his  men  now  our  guards  instead 
of  our  plunderers.  But  it  did  not  escape  us  that  various 
armed  footmen  were  passing  from  the  village  into  the 
forest  on  the  other  side  the  dell,  and  we  carefully  noted 
the  route  they  took.  Fortunately  we  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  road,  and  were  more  than  a  match  for  a 
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dozen  of  them,  as  we  knew  they  wonld  not  willin^y  shed 
blood  in  the  forest  for  fear  o£  eonseqaenees.  It  was  mor* 
tifying  to  torn  our  backs  a  second  time  on  (Hlead  and 
Moab,  but  we  had  done  all  that  prudent  men  eoold,  and 
had  &iled  both  from  sonth  and  north. 

Accompanied  by  oar  yiUanons  goard,  on  whom  we  kept 
a  sharp  look-out,  we  pushed  on  through  the  lovely  forest. 
Sheikh  Yosuf  incessantly  beseeching  ua  to  go  back  and 
visit  Gerash.  Had  we  been  horsemen  without  baggage, 
we  mi^t  have  made  a  detour,  and  done  so ;  but  we  had 
no  wish  to  risk  our  equipment  and  collections.  When  we 
had  got  well  into  the  forest  of  Ajliin,  our  Siif  friends  left 
us,  saying  they  had  passed  the  limits  of  their  territoiy ; 
and,  though  they  had  promised  to  conduct  us  to  Tibneh, 
we  were  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  them.  We  watched  them 
out  of  sight,  and  then  took  counsel  with  the  holy  men, 
who  were  still  with  us,  about  our  course.  It  was  agreed  it 
would  not  do  to  return  to  Tibneh  and  proclaim  our  failure : 
and,  besides,  the  men  of  Suf  had,  no  doubt,  prepared  an 
ambush  on  the  road,  probably  on  the  western  side,  to 
which  we  had  seen  them  betake  themselves.  We  there- 
fore struck  boldly  to  the  eastward,  leaving  the  highest  part 
of  Jebel  AjIiin  on  our  left,  and  hoping  soon  to  find  a  more 
open  country. 

If  my  aneroid  was  to  be  trusted,  we  were  now  8,500  feet 
above  the  Ghor,  and  yet  by  no  means  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  range.  Pressed  as  we  were,  L.  had  time  to  dis- 
mount and  gather  some  cones  of  the  pines,  which  seemed 
different  from  those  of  Lebanon,  and  proved  to  be  the 
Pinm  carica,  Don.  We  got  no  birds,  as  our  guns  were 
charged  with  shot  unsuitable  for  collecting,  and  we  had  no 
wish  to  attract  attention.  But  I  had  discovered  a  curious 
piece  of  ornithology  the  night  before.  Some  one  had 
brought  to  our  tents,  for  sale,  a  live  wood-pigeon  {CoUmba 
palufubuSy  L.),  used  as  a  decoy.  The  bird  was  perched  on 
a  long  stick,   with  its  eyelids  sewn  together  with  fine 
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thread,  which  is  loosened  when  the  hird  is  fed.  Thus 
blinded,  it  dares  not  leave  its  perch,  whieh  is  placed  on  a 
high  tree,  bat  keeps  timidly  flapping  its  wings.  The  wild 
pigeons  are  attracted  by  it,  and  are  shot  down  in  scores  by 
the  natives,  in  ambnsh,  who,  as  the  wood-pigeon  swarms 
in  myriads  through  the  forest,  reap  a  rich  harvest  by  their 
cruel  decoy. 

All  the  strata  here  seem  to  dip  more  or  less  to  the  south- 
west, generally  five  degrees. 

We  urged  on  our  mules,  and  passing  without  a  halt  be- 
tween Jebel  Ajliin  and  Jebel  Eafkafka,  proceeded  for 
several  hours,  north  by  compass,  in  the  country  of  the 
Beni  Obeid ;  then,  making  a  sweep  to  the  west,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Et  Taiyibeh  just  as  the  sun  went  down. 
The  ride  well  repaid  us.  We  had  magnificent  views  over 
the  east  as  far  as  Jebel  Hauran.  Great  was  our  astonish- 
ment to  find,  as  we  turned  our  glasses  on  Bozrah,  that  all 
the  vast  blank  space  on  the  map  which  lies  between  Gilead 
and  Bozrah,  instead  of  being  a  desert,  was  one  boundless 
com  or  grass  plain,  covered  with  crops.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
granary  of  North  Arabia.  Here  was  the  wealth  of  Roman 
Syria,  and  the  source  of  its  population ;  and  here  the 
swarming  Midianites,  like  the  Beni  Sakk'r  of  to-day,  pas- 
tured their  thousands  of  camels. 

Still,  though  lovely  and  novel,  the  day  was  not  without 
its  alarms,  and  bandits  were  too  plentiful  for  our  comfort. 
Once  we  came  across  two  of  the  Beni  Hassan,  making  off 
with  two  fine  heifers  and  some  goats,  doubtless  part  of 
yesterday's  foray.  They  were  astonished  and  alarmed  to 
see  us,  and  hastily  hid  their  guns  in  the  grass,  telling  us 
they  were  only  fellahin.  After  a  little  catechising  on  the 
position  of  the  various  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  let 
them  go  by  with  their  cattle  to  their  evident  relief.  Ever  and 
anon  an  alarm  would  be  raised.  A  distant  shot  would  put 
all  on  the  qui  vive,  and  every  one  carried  his  gun  erect 
from  his  saddle-bow,  that  it  might  flash  in  the  sunlight. 
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Sometiines  one,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and  oneesixmen, 
were  detected  Inrking  in  the  forest,  and  we  woidd  gallop 
ahead  to  some  little  rising  gronnd,  till  we  saw  the  moki 
safely  past.  Jehel  Ajliin  is  the  head-qnarters  of  free- 
booters, and  no  wonder.  Bobin  Hood  never  had  a  terri- 
tory more  admirably  adapted  for  his  purpose — miles  of 
forest,  with  abundance  of  open  glades ;  yet  all  a  per&et 
labyrintL  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  Turks 
have  never  subdued  Ajliin,  and  why  their  dominion  skign 
at  its  northern  limit  It  would  require  an  army  to  foroe  its 
passes  without  military  roads,  which  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  Ottoman  genius. 

The  whole  country  is  well  watered,  and  we  passed  five 
fine  natural  ponds — **  Birket" — surrounded  by  open 
ground  stocked  with  homed  cattle.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
these,  called  by  our  guides  Mahneh^  we  sat  down  and 
lunched,  resting  our  cavalcade  for  half  an  hour.  It  stmek 
me  that  this  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Maha- 
naim.  The  highest  point  of  Jebel  AjlCLn  bore  hence  SJ!. 
by  S.  distant,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  miles.  We  searched 
for  ruins,  and  though  on  the  side  of  the  hill  there  were  the 
traces  of  many  buildings,  yet  all  were  grass-grown  and 
beneath  the  soil,  excepting  the  mounds  of  some  decidedly 
modem  Arab  dwellings^  the  only  style  of  ruin  we  saw  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  ^^birket"  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sort  of  gently  sloping  amphitheatre,  and  the  traces  of 
buildings  occupy  several  acres,  partly  covered  with  wood  on 
the  north  and  east  sides.  They  are  sufficiently  extensiTe 
to  have  belonged  to  a  considerable  place  ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  wall,  such  as  must  have  been  there  when  David 
sat  in  the  gate  and  wept  for  his  son  Absalom.  Of  any 
later  or  Roman  buildings  there  is  not  a  vestige.  Still, 
considering  how  very  faint  and  insignificant  are  almost  all 
the  ante- Roman  remains  across  Jordan,  I  should  not 
feel  any  doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  spot  with  Maha- 
naim,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  far  north  of  the  Jabbok,  the 
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boundary  of  Cbd,  within  whose  limits  Mahanaim  lay  (Josh, 
zzi.  86),  and  that  from  the  history  of  Jacob's  journey  in 
Gen.  zxzi.  zzxii.,  Mahanaim  appears  to  have  been  between 
Hoont  (Head  and  the  Jabbok. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mahneh  is  on  the  borders  of  Bashan 
(see  Josh.  xiii.  80),  and  though  to  the  north,  it  is  also  to  the 
east  of  the  Jabbok,  and  therefore  outside  of  the  line  where 
the  river  was  the  boundary  of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  in  Genesis  the  <<  Mount  of  Gilead"  may  be 
OBed  in  a  general  signification — not  confined  to  Jebel  Osha, 
bat  including  also  Ajliin,  which  was  certainly  a  portion  of 
Gilead.  Considering  the  geography  of  the  region,  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  for  Jacob  to  take  this  course  in  his 
flight  from  Laban,  than  to  have  gone  south  to  Jabel  Osha, 
and  then  turned  northwards  again  to  cross  the  deep  ravine 
of  the  Jabbok.  There  is,  therefore,  I  conceive,  every  pro- 
bability that  the  name  of  Mahanaim  has  been  preserved  in 
Mahneh,  and  that  these  grass-grown  mounds  represent  all 
that  is  left  of  the  capital  of  Ishbosheth*  and  the  refuge  of 
David. 

About  four  o'clock  we  emerged  from  the  evergreen  oak 
forest,  and  came  upon  the  park-like  scenery  of  Bashan, 
open,  and  beautifully  studded  with  deciduous  oaks,  singly 
or  in  clumps.  Here  we  were  comparatively  safe ;  passing 
the  village  of  El  Mesar,  we  turned  due  west,  and  arrived  at 
Taiyibeh  at  6.80,  where  our  friends  received  us  kindly ; 
and,  with  heartfelt  thanksgiving  for  preservation  from  dan- 
gers seen  and  unseen  throughout  the  day,  we  lay  down  for 
a  sound  and  peacefrd  sleep,  with  four  of  the  villagers  armed 
as  guards  outside  our  tents. 

March  l^th. — ^We  made  good  use  of  our  time  in  securing 
souvenirs  of  Gilead  while  the  mules  were  being  laden,  and 
obtained  a  pair  of  great  spotted  cuckoo  {Oxylophus  glanda- 
riiis)f  a  new  chat,  and  other  birds.  Our  course  was  quite 
different  fix>m  the  one  we  had  taken  in  coming  from  Gadara. 

*  2  Sam.  ii.  8. 
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Following  a  westerly  route,  we  rapidly  descended  by  tn 
exoellent  path  throngh  an  open  country  dotted  with  oik- 
trees  (all  deeidnons),  and  intersected  by  wadys,  to  the  greit 
plain  of  the  Ghor,  by  the  Wady  Taiyibeh,  and  theo,  eroti- 
ing  the  Enseir  and  the  Arab,  rode  np  for  several  miles  till 
we  reached  the  bridge,  three  hours  and  a-^half  qnidL  riding 
from  Taiyibeh. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  change  in  the 
character  of  the  yegetaiion  and  the  birds  as  we  deso^ided. 
First,  we  lost  the  oaks,  next  the  olives,  while  the  Putadda 
terehinthui  and  zizyphns  took  their  place.  Then  the  latlsr 
alone  remained ;  tilU  on  fording  the  little  stream  Enseir, 
we  were  on  the  rich  flat  plain,  treeless  and  tropical,  with 
the  rankest  and  most  loxorianl  herbage,  and  a  hot  hnnung 
air  gently  moving  over  it  from  the  south. 

On  the  slope  dose  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  rode  thioog^ 
a  camp  of  the  S*hoor-el-Ghor,  whose  flocks  and  herds  w«e 
indeed  in  clover  for  the  time.  We  had,  shortly  before,  met 
a  party  of  Beni  Sakk'r,  with  long  strings  of  camels  moTing 
up  to  the  plateau  of  Urn  Eels  for  change  of  pasture;  and 
just  before  coming  to  the  bridge  we  met  another  caravan  of 
266  camels  in  one  string,  with  about  as  many  asses  and  a 
few  horsemen,  returning  empty  to  Der'a  (Edrei)^  in  the 
Hauran,  after  carrying  com  to  the  coast.  A  few  of  the 
camels  bore  planks  of  deal,  a  scarce  commodity  in  tiiose 
parts.  Bedouin  and  fellahin  were  mingled  in  the  motley 
convoy,  as  they  listlessly  crept  along,  secure  in  their  num- 
bers from  attack. 

At  the  bridge  we  rested.  B — t  and  I  got  out  our  nets 
for  fishing,  and  B.  took  a  photograph.  Thence  some  of 
us  rode  up  the  Wady  Bireh,  to  try  for  the  fishes  we  had 
seen  in  its  pools,  and  the  others  took  the  direct  road  to 
Nazareth.  After  a  successful  haul  of  fish,  we  turned  op 
from  the  wady,  had  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  nap  under  an 
Arab  tent  of  the  Hhawarah  tribe  ;  and  then,  briskly  trotting 
on  for  two  hours  without  drawing  rein,  reached  Nazareth 
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before  eight  p.ic.y  just  after  our  mnles,  haYing  accomplished 
Bixty-five  miles,  with  heavy  haggage,  in  two  days — very 
smart  travelling  for  this  roadless  country.  Thus  inglori- 
oosly  ended  the  siege  of  Gerash,  and  onr  second  eastward 
expedition. 

We  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  during  the  day.  An  iris, 
the  most  gorgeous  I  ever  beheld,  white  and  purple  (Iris 
Sfu«ia7ia,L.),  unfolded  its  glories  under  the  bushes,'*'  and  we 
gathered  the  seyal  {Acacia  seyal),  with  its  golden-haired 
tofts  of  blossom,  and  many  other  plants,  a  large  serpent 
(Zamenis  dahlii,  Schl.),  a  creel  of  fine  fish  for  dinner  and 
for  preservation,  two  additional  species  of  birds,  and  a 
game-bag  full  of  partridge.  These  spoils,  and,  far  more, 
a  packet  of  home  letters  awaiting  us,  in  some  degree  con- 
soled us  for  our  humiliating  return. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Nazareth  we  Tode  to  Caififa, 
encamped  under  some  olive-trees  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
and  had  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Sandwith,  the  Consul. 
The  following  day  we  saw  our  friend  Bowman,  whom  sun- 
stroke compelled  to  leave  us,  safely  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  returned  to  our  solitary  tents  with  that  sense  of  lone- 
liness into  which  only  those  can  thoroughly  enter,  who  in 
a  strange  land  find  themselves  separated  from  the  fiiend 
and  comrade  of  months  of  adventure.  Four  of  our  seven 
had  departed  westward,  and  we  looked  to  the  land  as 
henceforth  but  a  scene  of  labour,  unrelieved  by  the  cheer- 
fol  and  happy  companionship  which  had  made  the  last  five 
months  one  continuous  picnic  party. 

We  still  worked  indefatigably  in  collecting,  and  with 
good  success.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  sirocco 
bronght  with  it  such  a  sensation  of  suffocating  oppression, 

*  Dr.  Thomson  has  somewhat  capriciously  named  this  iris  *'the 
HAleh  lily,"  though  it  is  Tory  scarce  there,  and  chiefly  found  on  the 
hflla.  He  has  without  question  assumed  it  to  be  the  lily  of  our  Locd^ 
parable.  It  is  a  tuberous  iris,  the  veiy  finest  of  its  genus,  purple 
Tiolet,  mottled  with  white.  From  its  habitat  it  might  well  be  tiie  "  lily 
among  thorns"  of  Cant.  li.  2.    See  Land  and  Book,  p.  256. 
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though  we  scarcely  moTed  from  onr  tents,  that  we  eoold 
not  but  rejoice,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  U.  and  B.  had 
escaped  it. 


NOTE. 

Having  now  for  a  time  bid  adieu  to  the  Ghor,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  summary  of  the  diffiarent 
Bedouin  tribes  which  occupy  that  region,  especially  as  the 
topography  of  the  tribes  has  entirely  changed  since  Boiek- 
hardt  and  even  Dr.  Robinson  wrote. 

Taking  first  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  down 
to  Beisan  (Bethshean),  are  two  quiet,  but  very  nomerons 
clans  or  tribes,  over  which  Agyle  Agha  rules,  the 
Hhawarah  and  Hinideh.  These  are  in  good  fellowship 
with  the  fellahin  villages,  protect  them  from  attacks,  and 
receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crops,  often  advandng 
money  for  cultivation  and  seed. 

Then  come  the  Sakk*r,  relations  of  the  Beni  Sakk*r,  and 
almost  as  warlike  and  restless.  They  are  a  numerous 
and  very  rich  clan  in  a  narrow  district,  and  have  scaroelj 
pasture  enough  for  their  herds,  which  renders  them  always 
ready  for  a  foray. 

Next  come  the  S'hoor-el-Ghor  (  ^.s^),  who  extend  on 
both  sides  the  river,  higher  up  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the 
west  into  the  rich  plain  which  drains  the  vale  of  Sheehem. 
They  are  a  very  large  tribe  in  population,  but  not  in  wealtt, 
and  are  not  considered  formidable,  owing  to  their  want  of 
organization,  having  several  independent  sheikhB,'and  being 
divided  by  the  Jordan.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  (rf 
ill  repute,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  plunder  which  pre- 
sents itself,  being  treacherous  and  vindictive  even  for  Aiabs. 
South  of  them  come  in  succession  two  unimportant  tribes, 
the  Sardtyes  and  the  'Aba'at,  who  have  little  interooiofe 
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with  the  fellahin  or  coltivatorSy  and  are  influenced,  the 
former  by  the  Sakk'r,  and  the  latter  by  the  Adwan,  their 
neighbonrs  across  the  river. 

Lastly  come  our  old  friends  the  Ghawarineh,  at  Jericho, 
a  tribe  much  mingled  with  the  fellahin,  and  who,  thongh 
fast  friends  of  mine,  are  in  very  bad  odonr,  and  supply  all 
the  robbers  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  ue,,  they  claim  the 
legal  right  of  robbing  every  one  who  has  not  paid  them 
blackmail.  Their  district  is  not  large,  but  their  position 
is  most  important,  as  comprising  the  ford  of  Jordan,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Es  Salt.  The  Ghawarineh  are  not  found 
here  alone,  as  one  section  occupies  the  Safieh,  and  a  third 
holds  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  of  Acre.  These 
two  latter  sections  dwell  not  in  tents,  but  chiefly  in  huts, 
built  of  wattled  matting,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner, 
meaner  than  an  African  kraal,  and  put  up  and  taken  down 
in  a  few  minutes.  Their  reed  roofs,  however,  aflbrd  a 
better  protection  against  the  sun's  heat  than  the  black 
eloth  of  a  tent. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  the  great  tribe  of 
the  Ta'amireh,  extending  inland  to  Bethlehem ;  the  Rash- 
aytdeh,  a  small  insignificant  tribe  at  Engedi  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  then  our  old  friends  the  Jehalin,  reaching 
as  far  as  Jebel  Usdum. 

On  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  commencing  with  the  country 
of  Gadara,  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Ghor  is  chiefly 
oeoupied  by  the  S'hoor-el-Ghor,  extending  further  to  the 
north  than  they  do  on  the  west  side. 

Overlapping  them,  and  extending  from  the  plateau  to 
the  richer  portion  of  the  river's  bank,  are  that  section  of 
the  Beni  Sakk'r  (not  the  Sakk*r,  though  related  to  them) 
who  are  ruled  by  Sheikh  Gerouan-el-Melham.  They  are 
a  fraction  who  seceded  a  few  years  ago  from  the  main  body 
of  the  tribe  under  Sheikhs  Abdallah  and  Ali,  on  account  of 
want  of  pasturage  and  an  indisposition  to  obey  the  strict 
rule  of  those  chiefs.     Though  but  a  fragment  of  that 
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immense  elan,  they  can  muster  1,000  cavalry,  and  always 
join  their  brethren  when  a  raid  or  war  is  on  the  more. 
They  have  obtained  their  present  possessions  gradiially« 
and  in  great  measure  by  driving  out  the  fellahin,  destroy- 
ing their  villages,  and  reducing  their  rich  corn-fields  to 
pasturage.  Latterly,  however,  they  have  also  encroached 
much  on  the  S'hoor  and  Beni  Hassan.  Behind  them  are 
the  Beni  Obeid,  extending  to  the  Hauran,  and  apparently 
a  decaying  tribe. 

The  Beni  Hassan  adjoin  them  on  the  south,  and  were 
once  the  most  powerful  trans-Jordanic  clan  after  the  Beni 
SakkV.  But  of  late  years  fortune  has  not  smiled  on  them, 
and  tbcy  have  suffered  terribly  in  wars  with  the  Beni  Sakk*r 
and  the  Adwan.  Last  year,  too,  the  Turkish  troops  fhnn 
Damascus  fell  on  them,  in  vengeance  for  offences  committed 
by  other  tribes,  and  massacred  a  great  number,  beskUs 
carrying  off  nearly  the  whole  of  their  camels  and  herds. 
Consequently  they  have  largely  reinforced  the  robber- 
bands  of  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  many  of  them  live  by  cattle- 
stealing  whenever  they  have  the  chance.  Thus  they  are 
gradually  wearing  out  the  few  fellahin  villages  north  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  old  territory  in  the 
Ghor. 

Next  to  them  come  the  Adwan,  a  small,  but  very  haughty 
and  tenacious  tribe,  who  hold  the  country  about  Es  Salt 
(Ramoth  Gilead),  Gerash,  Amman  (Babbah),  and  Heshban. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  of  the  noblest  blood  in  Arabia,  and 
can  trace  their  descent  for  1,600  years  at  least.  Yet  they 
can  bring  only  800  cavalry  into  the  field,  and  of  these 
scarcely  more  than  one  half  are  of  pure  Adwan  blood« 
Their  policy  has  always  been  not  to  intermeddle  in  the 
feuds  of  their  neighbours,  but  rigorously  to  hold  to  their 
right  of  excluding  every  one  from  their  own  territory, 
making  even  the  peaceful  transit  of  another  tribe  across 
their  lands  the  pretext  for  relentless  war.  Their  countiy 
is   a    natural    **  quadrilateral,*'   and    of   great    defensive 
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strength.  They  are  very  ayaricions,  and  considered  the 
most  perfidious,  as  the  Beni  Sakk*r  are  the  most  truihfdl, 
of  all  the  Bedonin*  It  is  nnfortnnate  for  travellers  that 
their  httle  territory  comprises  the  four  most  interesting 
irans-Jordanic  sites.  Formerly  they  were  on  good  terms 
with  our  Consnl  at  Jemsalem,  and  used  to  give  escorts  on 
payment  of  from  500  to  1,000  piastres  per  head;  hnt 
after  several  eases  of  extortion,  the  European  Consulates 
were  compelled  to  break  with  them,  and  their  charges 
have  risen  to  from  £80  to  Jg200  for  simple  safe  conduct 
through  their  territory. 

South  of  the  Adwan,  occupying  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Wady  Eerak,  are  the  Beni  Hamedi,  an  inhos- 
pitable tribe,  among  whom  no  European  before  the  Due  de 
Lnynes  ever  succeeded  in  travelling,  unless  in  disguiee. 
They  are  broken  up  into  fractions,  are  almost  sedentary, 
and  spending  several  weeks  among  them  under  the  wing  of 
the  Beni  Sakk'r  in  1872, 1  had  no  cause  to  complain  of 
them.  Behind  the  Beni  Hamedi,  the  Adwan,  and  Beni 
Hassan,  and  down  the  Belka  beyond  and  behind  Eerak, 
lies  the  vast  pasture  ground  of  the  Beni  Sakk'r,  who  also 
elaim  and  hold  large  tracts  in  the  centre  of  North  Arabia. 
They  completely  flank  all  these  tribes  as  far  as  the 
Hanran,  in  that  vast  rich  plain,  none  of  which  is  desert, 
moving  constantly  with  countless  flocks,  herds,  and  camels. 
They  have  for  centuries  been  a  very  strong  tribe,  but  from 
some  unexplained  cause  have  increased  in  the  last  fifty 
years  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity  and  wealth, 
both  in  population  and  cattle.  They  do  not  themselves 
know  how  many  thousand  horsemen  they  can  bring  into 
action;  but  their  restlessness  is  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  pasturage.  "  The  land  was  not  able 
to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell  together,  for  their 
substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not  dwell  together.** 
(Gen.  xiii.  6.)  K  they  were  not  well  governed  internally 
by  their  two  great  Sheikhs,  they  would  be  more  of  a  terror 

I  I 
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than  even  now  to  the  fellahin  of  Syria.  When,  in  1868, 
they  encamped  in  the  Ghor,  just  before  their  raid  on  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  their  tents,  like  the  Midianites*,  coyered 
the  ground  for  miles,  far  as  the  eye  conld  reach  fix)m  the 
Mount  of  Beisan,  and  in  a  week  there  was  not  a  green 
olade  to  be  seen,  where  before  the  arrival  of  these  locusts 
one  stood  knee-deep  in  the  rank  herbage. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  relative  to  the  Beni  SakkV 
(Sons  of  the  Falcon),  that  about  1,200  years  since  they 
left  their  cradle  in  the  centre  of  Arabia ;  that  their  fore- 
fathers lived  there  in  a  district  very  like  that  of  the  M*ub 
in  the  African  Sahara,  where  there  were  no  springs,  but 
where  the  water  was  collected  into  enormous  tanks  by  waUs 
built  across  the  wadys ;  and  by  these  means  gardens,  pahn 
groves,  and  orange  orchards  were  fertilised.  A  prophet 
arose,  and  foretold  that  some  unusual  rains  would  boist 
the  walls  of  the  reservoirs,  and  flood  and  destroy  the 
oases.  Many  believed  him,  and  fled  northward  to  the^Belka, 
where  the  Beni  Sakk*r  now  hold  their  chief  position.  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled ;  the  tanks  burst,  and  the  country 
was  destroyed.  But  the  Beni  SakkV  claim,  and  still 
exercise  once  in  every  two  or  three  years,  the  right  ai 
pasturage  in  that  very  district,  passing  through  a  vast 
extent  of  country  to  reach  it.  An  Italian,  who  has  lately 
penetrated  Central  Arabia  in  Bedouin  guise,  told  me  in 
Jerusalem  that  he  had  visited  this  district,  and  found  the 
ruins  of  enormous  walls  and  traces  of  former  population, 
while  the  system  of  irrigation  could  be  distinctly  perceived, 
in  a  region  now  utterly  desolate,  and  where  no  trees  can 
possibly  exist. 

A  few  years  ago  the  whole  Ghor  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
fellahin,  and  much  of  it  cultivated  for  com.  Now  the 
whole  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bedouin,  who  eschew  all 
agriculture,  excepting  in  a  few  spots  cultivated  here  and 
there  by  their  slaves  ;  and  with  the  Bedouin  come  lawless- 
ness, and  the  uprooting  of  all  Turkish  authority.     No 
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gOTenunent  is  now  acknowledged  on  the  east  side ;  and 
unless  the  Porte  acts  with  greater  firmness  and  caution 
than  is  its  wont,  it  will  lose  the  last  vestige  of  authority 
on  the  right  bank  also,  and  a  wide  strip  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  all  Palestine  will  be  desolated  and  given  up  to  the 
Nomads.  The  same  thing  is  now  going  on  over  the  plain 
of  Sharon,  where,  both  in  the  north  and  south,  land  is 
going  out  of  cultivation,  and  whole  villages  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Since  the  year  1888, 
no  less  than  twenty  villages  there  have  been  thus  erased 
from  the  map,  and  the  stationary  population  extirpated. 
Very  rapidly  the  Bedouin  are  encroaching  wherever  horse 
can  be  ridden ;  and  the  government  is  utterly  powerless  to 
resist  them  or  to  defend  its  subjects.  As  ilie  Philistines 
swept  the  plains  in  the  days  of  Saul,  and  ''  the  people  did 
hide  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks, 
and  in  high  places,  and  in  pits,''  so  it  is  again.  Either 
an  European  protectorate  or  union  with  Egypt  seems 
requisite  to  save  Palestine  from  gradual  dissolution ;  un- 
less, which  seems  hopeless,  the  Arabs  can  be  induced  to 
cultivate  the  soil. 
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Carmel  in  Spring^Itt  Treet  and  Flowering  8hrvb»^FUnoen  andBMk 
— Plain  of  Acre — A  Nomad  School — Return  to  Nagaretk — 7l2eri(»— 
Camp  at  the  Bound  Fountain — Spring  Birde  qf  Oenneiaret  Atoent  ^ 
Tabor^Bide  to  Beiean  {Beth9hean)^Btiine^Khan—CUadei-'ThMtre 
— Panoramic  View — BecoUedions  of  thie  Pott — Preeent  Degradatitm 
qf  Beisan — Gilboa-^Nabloua — Samaritan  Synagogue — Service  Bam- 
aUah — Mitfortunet  qf  Abou  Dah^ — Solitary  Life  at  Jerieho—Noo- 
tumdl  Visit  qf  AdwAn-^Summer  Birds  of  Jericho — George  cf  the 
Wady  Kelt — Betum  to  Jerusalem — Visits  to  the  Synagogues-^&gpedh 
tion  of  the  Due  de  Luynes — Adw^  Sheikhs, 

The  last  week  of  March  was  deyoted  to  a  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  all  the  nooks  and  dells  of  Mount  Caimel  and 
its  neighbourhood,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sandwith,  than 
whom  we  conld  not  have  had  a  better  guide. 

We  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  natural  histoiy,  claimed 
the  hospitality  of  villagers,  especially  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  Mount,  visited  bat-caves,  and  climbed 
vultures'  and  eagles'  nests;  caught  snakes  and  lizards, 
now  drawn  from  their  crevices  by  returning  summer ;  and, 
day  after  day,  crammed  our  botany-boxes  to  repletion. 

Carmel  in  spring  is  very  difierent  from  Carmel  in 
December  rains.  There  is  little,  indeed,  which  we  should 
call  forest,  excepting  in  the  pine  district  on  the  highest 
parts,  and  in  a  few  deep  wadys  on  the  north  and  north- 
east sides.  But  though  it  is  studded  with  the  ruins  of 
deserted  villages,  and  with  Jewish  wine-presses  and 
cisterns,  there  is  no  cultivation,  excepting  the  fine  olive 
groves  and  terraced  vineyards  of  Esfia  at  the  one  end, 
and  the  scanty  gardens  of  the  monks  at  the  other.  On 
the  north  side  there  are  a  few  patches  of  olive  groves,  but 
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only  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  greater  portion  is 
semb  and  shrubbery ;  rather  bare  near  CaiflGEt,  where  the 
wood  has  been  all  cleared  for  making  charcoal^  as  also 
round  the  convent,  and  on  the  sea  face;  but  elsewhere 
dense  and  impenetrable.  Besides  the  pines,  the  timber- 
trees  are  chiefly  oak,  evergreen  and  decidnons ;  some  of 
them  noble  trees.  There  are  also  chestnuts,  and  a  few 
relics  of  all  the  native  sylva  of  Palestine. 

But  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  "excellency  of 
Garmel  **  is  the  wonderful  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs, 
which  were  now  in  all  their  glory.  I  never  saw  such  a 
mass  of  perfumed  blossom.  The  arbutus  {Arbutiis  an- 
drackne,  L.),  with  its  brilliant  red  bark,  grew  to  the  size 
of  a  respectable  tree  ;  the  myrtle ;  the  scented  bay  (Launis 
nobilis,  L.) ;  a  kind  of  guelder-rose  {Viburnum  tinus^  L.) ;  a 
sort  of  sweet-scented  ever-green,  like  the  laurustinus ;  an 
elder ;  the  locust  or  carob-tree  (Caratonia  9eliqua,  L.) ;  the 
wild  olive  ;  the  terebinth ;  the  Pistachia  lentiscxis ;  a  large 
tree-broom,  with  golden-yellow  blossom;  the  Judas-tree 
{Cercis  sUiquastrum),  with  its  leaves  just  budding,  but  the 
whole  plant  one  mass  of  bunches  of  brilliant  red  laburnum- 
shaped  bloom ;  a  fine  hoary- leafed  hawthorn  (Cratagus 
OMoroluSf  L.)  ;  the  service  apple  {Sorbus  aucuparia,  L.) ; 
the  PhyllyriEa;  and  the  storax-tree  {Styrax  officinalis)^ 
the  most  abundant  of  all,  one  sheet  of  pure  white  blossom, 
rivalling  the  orange  in  its  beauty  and  its  perfume ; — all 
these  in  flower  together  wafted  their  fragrance  in  volumes 
through  the  air. 

Then  the  ground,  wherever  there  was  a  fragment  of 
open  space,  was  covered  with  tall  red  hollyhocks,  pink 
convolvulus,  valerians,  a  beautiful  large  red  linum,  a 
gladiolus,  a  gigantic  mottled  arum,  red  tulips,  ranuncu- 
luses (large  and  red) ;  pheasant 's-eye  (Adonig)^  of  endless 
varieties,  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  the  anemone ;  tufts 
of  exquisite  cyclamen,  a  mass  of  bloom  under  every  tree  ; 
five  species  of  orchis — the  curious  Ophrya  atrata^  with  its 
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bee-like  lip,  another  like  the  spider-orchis,  and  ft  third 
like  the  man -orchis;  while  four  species  of  Onotma^  and 
especially  the  brilliant  yellow  Onosma  tyriacum^  hung 
from  every  rock.  It  was  the  garden  of  Eden  run  wild ; 
yet  all  this  beauty  scarcely  lasts  a  month. 

The  birds  were  not  many  in  kind,  except  the  great  birds 
of  prey.  Ynltnres  and  eagles  of  all  sorts,  wood-pigeons, 
black-headed  jays,  and  shrikes  of  three  species  {Lamm 
lahtora^  L.  rufus,  and  L.  nubicus)  were  the  chief ;  and  the 
butterflies  varied  little  from  the  ordinary  Sonth  European 
type.  We  obtained  here  the  pallid  harrier  {Circus  paiUdus, 
Temp.) ;  and  I  shot,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  pair  of  sun- 
birds,  in  a  dell  on  the  south  side. 

One  day  Mr.  Sandwith  rode  with  me  to  a  Ghawarineh 
camp  near  a  marsh  in  the  plain  of  Acre.  We  found,  to 
our  surprise,  that  the  schoolmaster  was  **  abroad  '*  here, 
and  endeavoured  to  enlist  him  in  our  attempt  to  set  the 
boys  to  collect  for  us. 

He  was  a  mild-looking  man,  with  the  whit&  turban 
which  marked  his  semi-priestly  office,  and  listened  veiy 
gravely  while  we  pointed  out  to  him  the  duty  of  teaching 
his  pupils  snake-catching  and  bird-nesting.  He  soon 
became  communicative  on  his  profession.  He  was  an 
under  priest  from  Zib,  and  came  to  this  eamp  for  several 
months  at  a  time  to  teach  the  youth.  His  pay  was  (in 
accordance  with  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of 
Council),  by  results,  160  piastres,  about  thirty  shillings, 
for  each  finished  scholar  he  turned  out,  and  the  education 
was  complete  when  a  boy  could  read  the  Koran  and 
write  Arabic;  so  that  these  poor  people  pay  about  as 
much  as  is  paid  in  our  national  schools.  Besides  his  pay, 
the  master  is  boarded  gratis  at  the  pupils*  houses  in 
turn.  His  schoolroom,  an  oblong  structure  of  mats, 
with  a  flat  roof  of  the  same,  about  five  feet  high,  and 
measuring  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  would  not  have  satisfied 
the  stem  conditions  of  Mr.  Lingen,  and  *«My  Lords.*' 
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The  roof  was  snpported  by  bonghs  of  oleander,  and  two 
doorways  opposite  each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  building 
provided  ventilatioa  On  one  side  of  the  door  were 
hnddled  together  sixteen  pupils,  squatted  on  the  ground, 
reading  at  the  top  of  their  voices  from  MS.  copies  of  the 
Koran,  while  the  other  half  of  the  room  was  occupied  by 
the  Dominie,  stretched  at  full  length  on  his  back,  and  a 
handkerchief  over  his  face  to  keep  off  the  flies,  from  be- 
neath which  issued  ominous  threats,  whenever  he  detected 
a  mistake  amidst  the  din.  Strange  mingling  of  barbarism 
and  civilisation  in  that  wickerwork  schoolhouse,  with  its 
breechless,  naked  pupils,  and  their  MS.  Eorans. 

Dining  one  evening  with  Mr.  S.,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
eating  a  dish  of  quaintly-shaped  cakes,  sent  in  as  a  compli- 
ment by  a  Jewish  neighbour ;  and  so  joined  in  commemo- 
rating Queen  Esther  and  the  Feast  of  Purim,  still  kept  to 
recall  the  delivery  of  Israel  from  Haman's  intended  mas- 
sacre twenty-three  centuries  ago. 

We  had  been  keeping  our  lonely  Easter  at  the  Con- 
sulate, and  after  service  walked  up  towards  the  convent. 
On  the  way  we  met  an  English  party  who  had  just  arrived — 
Messrs.  Egerton-Warburton,  Cochrane,  Bameby,  and 
Bateman.  They  turned  back  with  us  to  their  tents.  For 
me  it  was  a  fortunate  meeting.  We  had  many  tastes  and 
objects  in  common ;  and  very  soon  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  travel  in  society — an  arrangement  which  enabled 
me  to  accomplish  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  delight- 
ful portion  of  the  whole  expedition. 

The  next  morning  we  bade  adieu  to  our  excellent  friend 
Mr.  Sandwith,  stranded  on  that  lonely  spot,  without  a 
feUow-countryman,  and  scarcely  an  European  to  speak  to ; 
and  rode  leisurely  to  Nazareth,  having  sent  on  our  bag- 
gage-train in  advance.  The  ford  of  the  Kishon  under  the 
Mohrakha  was  now  very  shallow,  and  we  soon  entered  the 
woods  to  the  north-west  of  Esdraelon,  adding  the  honey- 
buzzard  and  many  summer  birds  to  our  list.     I  disturbed 


K  large  Syrian  wild  cat,  which  etood  and  looked  at  me  fbr 
a  few  seconds,  while  I  was  too  msoh  occupied  in  wateUng 
it  to  think  of  firing  till  too  laie.  On  arriving  at  oar  tents, 
we  fonnd  two  notes  of  inritation  from  Jfr.  Zeller,  and 
from  some  ladies  of  onr  acquaintance  staying  at  the  om- 
Tent — an  " enibarrat  de  riehtut"  of  clTillfiation.  The 
two  parties  oltimatelj  combined  in  Mr.  Z.'s  drawing-room, 
and,  after  ei^oying  a  delightM  evening,  we  retired  to  om 


tents,   and  stepped  ont  of  patent-leather  boots  into  onr 
sheepskins  and  barbarism. 

We  afterwards  rode  for  the  third  time  from  Nazareth  to 
Tiberias,  taking  the  shortest  and  leut  interesting  ronte, 
bnt  which  we  had  not  tried  before— throngh  Eefr  Kenna 
and  Snbieb  ("  beans  ").  We  reached  our  destination  in 
time  to  enjoy  otir  favonrite  walk  to  Mejdel,  and  a  bathe  in 
the  lake,  which  had  fallen  three  feet  since  we  left  it  only 
a  month  before.    Onr  friends  the  eagle  gulls  bad  all  gone, 
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only  the  grebes  remained,  dotting  here  and  there  the  cahn 
surface  of  the  glassy  lake.  The  stork,  however,  '*  know* 
eth  her  appointed  times,*'  and  on  Easter  Day  we  had  for 
the  first  time  seen  these  birds  in  thousands  passing  over 
to  the  northward.  The  next  day  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  was  covered  with  them  in  every  direction,  and 
in  two  days  more  not  one  remained ;  they  had  all  moved 
to  their  more  northern  nestingrplaces.  The  beantifol  msset 
swallow  {Hirundo  rufiUa)  had  also  returned,  and  was 
skimmiDg  over  lake  and  plain  till  sunset. 

We  encamped  just  over  the  Bound  Fountain  (Ain  Muda- 
warah),  but  high  enough  on  the  basaltic  ridge  to  escape 
the  malaria  of  the  plain ;  and  the  ornithology  and  botany 
of  the  district  gave  us  abundant  employment  for  the  next 
four  days.  Again,  for  the  fourth  time,  we  came  upon  the 
large  solitary  wolf,  bat  were  as  unsuccessful  in  our  chase 
as  before.  In  the  robber  caves  of  Eulat  Ibn  Maan,  we 
reaped  a  rich  harvest,  oological  and  ornithological,  our 
greatest  success  being  the  discovery  of  the  nests  and  eggs 
of  the  sociable  Galilean  smR  (Cypseliis  galiliBensiSj  Antin.), 
irhieh  approximates  in  many  of  its  habits  to  the  edible 
swallow  of  the  East.  We  also  found  the  nest  of  the  sun- 
bird,  and  scaled  several  nests  of  the  different  vultures. 
The  whole  flora  of  the  district  had  changed  in  a  month  ; 
the  flowers  had  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  rank  green 
herbage  had  supplanted  the  Turkey-carpeting  of  colour 
which  had  enchanted  us  before.  Savi*s  warbler  {Lusci- 
niopsis  $av'd,  Bp.,  L.  fluviatiliSf  Getti's  warbler  (Cettia 
sericeaf  Bp.),  and  many  other  rare  species,  skulked  by  the 
side  of  the  streams  and  among  the  papyrus ;  but,  though 
heard  continually,  were  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  next  week  we  moved  southward  and  pitched  in 
Wady  Bireh,  between  Tabor  and  Beisan.  The  road  thither 
from  Tiberias,  along  the  plateau  of  Ard  el  Hamma,  through 
a  rich  expanse  of  barley,  just  bursting  into  ear,  was  one 
of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Palestine,  till  we  touched  the 
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east  of  Tabor,  and  entered  a  lovely  wild  park,  with  all  ihe 
oaks  now  in  fall  leaf,  and  many  siunmer  birds  enliTeniog 
the  scene.  Here  we  obtained  the  gorgeous  roller  and  bee- 
eater  {Coracias  gamda,  L.,  and  Merops  apUuter^  L.)  just 
returning  in  numbers  from  the  south. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off  at  daybreak,  to  dimb  to 
the  summit  of  Tabor,  only  1,800  feet  from  its  base,  and 
1,865  feet  from  the  sea-level,  with  its  singolar  oblong 
platform  at  the  top,  strewn  with  ruins,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  new  convent,  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  has  erroneously  fixed  on 
this  as  the  site  of  the  Transfiguration.  Here  Barak  mar- 
shalled his  10,000  men,  and  looked  down  upon  that  vast 
plain,  which  he  was  soon  to  wrest  frem  the  iron  oppres- 
sion of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  The  prospect  well  repaid 
us — ^limited  towards  ihe  north-west,  but  comprising  the 
whole  plain  of  Esdraelon,  one  unbroken  sheet  of  green — 
especially  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  vaUey,  with  the 
bold  wall  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  standing  out  behind 
it,  mantled  with  dark  forests,  and  spreading  into  the  wider 
and  paler  plateau  of  Bashan  to  the  northwards,  till,  over 
the  depression  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  its  northern  end  just 
distinguishable,  the  eye  rested  on  the  peaks  of  Hermon. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  guards  from  Agyle  Agha 
for  the  descent  of  the  Ghor  to  Jericho,  and  hopeless  to 
attempt  the  expedition  without  an  escort,  I  arranged,  after 
another  day's  delay,  to  leave  L.  and  B — ^t  for  a  month 
with  the  greater  part  of  our  train,  to  work  the  natural 
history  of  Tabor  and  Galilee,  while  I,  with  the  smaller 
tent,  Hadj  Ehadour,  and  one  boy,  Elias,  took  only  my 
horse,  two  mules,  and  an  ass,  and  accompanied  Mr. 
Egerton-Warburton's  party  south,  in  the  hope  of  further 
exploring  the  eastern  regions.  Agyle  Agha  kindly 
promised  to  protect  and  advise  L.  and  B — ^t  meanwhile, 
and  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  objects. 

At  sunrise  we  started  for  Beisan,  sending  the  mules 
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direct  io  Jeniih  Onr  oonrse,  for  road  there  was  none,  lay 
across  a  long  series  of  rolling  plains,  remindiiig  as  of  the 
Sussex  downs  in  their  general  appearance,  though  the  soil 
was  rich  and  loamy.  The  ride  to  Beisan  (Bethshean  of 
old,  and  the  Scythopolis  of  later  antiquity)  occupied  four 
hours.  We  saw  not  a  tree  ;  and  the  rolling  downs,  as  we 
inclined  eastward,  developed  into  wadys,  which  convey 
occasional  streams  to  the  Jordan.  We  came  io  one 
inhabited  and  apparently  flourishing  village,  Eeirah,  with 
some  ancient  ruins  of  large  stones,  bearing  the  so-called 
Jewish  bevel,  one  of  these  ruins  having  belonged  to  an 
edifice  of  some  size ;  also  several  ruined  villages,  whose 
grass-grown  sites  were  marked  afar  by  a  deeper  green  than 
elothes  the  rest  of  the  downs,  one  of  them  a  spot  of  no 
little  interest,  called  Marusseh.  That  desolate  mound  is 
on  the  way  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  the  Jordan,  the 
ancient  Meroz.  <<  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because 
they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 
(Judges  V.  28.)  The  curse  has  been  fulfilled.  Jn  the 
rich  plain  of  Issachar  the  place  has  perished,  and  left  but 
a  name. 

The   whole   of  the   rocks   are   limestone,  with   many 
boulders  and  fragments  of  basalt  sprinkled  over  them,  and  ' 
in  one  place  we    crossed  a   continuous   basaltic   dyke. 
Generally,  however,  the  igneous  formation  was  extremely 
superficial. 

Half  a  mile  north  of  Beisan  stand  the  ruins  of  a  noble 
Saracenic  khan,  with  many  of  its  arches,  and  its  courtyard 
perfect.  Three,  of  the  four  columns  which  supported  a 
canopy  over  a  marble  fountain  in  its  centre,  are  still 
standing.  The  whole  is  built  of  large  dressed  blocks  of 
black  basalt  and  white  crystalline  limestone  alternating, 
and  has  a  very  beautiful  effect.  After  riding  through  these 
ruins,  we  descended  into  a  little  valley,  the  Nahr  Jalfid, 
where  a  perennial  stream  of  sweet  water  was  fringed  with 
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canes  and  oleanders  in  fall  bloom.  This  we  erossed  by  a 
fine  Roman  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  much  decayed.  Con* 
stmctedy  however,  of  hard  black  basalt,  it  has  been  aUe 
to  withstand,  in  some  degree,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  ih« 
carelessness  of  Moslems.  Higher  np  tiie  same  stream  ire 
saw  another  bridge  of  three  arches,  and,  lower  down,  tiie 
bnttresees  and  spring  of  the  arch  of  a  third,  these  Litter 
both  bnilt  of  limestone,  and  veiy  finely  worked. 

Jost  beyond,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  ridge,  is  a 
second  stream,  also  perennial,  and  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  these  two,  with  a  bold  steep  brow  overlooking 
the  Ghor,  stood  the  citadel  of  ancient  Bethshean — a  sort 
of  Gibraltar  or  Constantino  on  a  small  scale— of  remark- 
able natural  strength,  and  inaccessible  to  horsemen*  No 
wonder  that  it  was  long  ere  Israel  could  wrest  it  from  tiia 
possession  of  the  Ganaanites.  The  eastern  &ce  rises  lika 
a  steep  cone,  most  incorrectly  stated  by  Robinson  to  be 
'*  black,  and  apparently  volcanic,**  and  by  Porter,  "  prob- 
ably once  a  crater.'*  Certainly  there  are  many  blocks  of 
basalt  Ijing  abont,  bnt  if  any  person  walks  round  to  the 
east  side  of  the  hill,  he  will  see  that  it  is  simply  a  lime- 
stone bluff. 

We  could  easily  recognise  the  spot  where  Burckhardt 
must  have  stood  when  he  saw  but  one  column  standing, 
though  from  other  positions  we  could  count  more  than 
twenty.  But  Sheikh  Ibrahim's  visit  was  evidently  a  very 
hurried  one.  Having  tied  our  horses  to  some  standing 
columns  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  we  climbed  to  a 
mediffival  ruin,  under  the  shade  of  which  we  ate  onr 
luncheon,  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  snn, 
and  looking  down  on  the  extraordinary  bridge  which,  with 
its  high-peaked  arch,  seems  once  to  have  carried  a  wall  or 
a  fortification  across  the  ravine.  A  black  kite  came  down 
to  share  our  meal,  which  we  shot,  as  also  the  ortolan 
bunting,  being  the  first  of  either  of  these  migrants  which 
we  had  seen. 
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Climbing  to  the  snmmit,  we  enjoyed  the  finest  panorama, 
next  to  Gerizim,  which  Central  Palestine  affords,  and  spent 
half  an  hoar  in  examining  it  with  d^ght  Spread  at  our 
feet,  yet  far  below  as,  the  vast  plain  of  Jordan  stretched 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  coold  reach,  and  in  its 
eentre  we  might  trace  the  strangely  tortnons  coarse  of  the 
lirer,  marked  by  a  ribbon  of  dark  shrubs  and  oleanders, 
through  the  otherwise  treeless  plain.  Facing  us,  nearly 
ten  miles  to  the  north,  was  the  gorge  of  the  Hieromax ; 
nearly  opposite  was  a  long  narrow  plateau,  raised  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  Ghor,  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
fjiRSB  enabled  us  to  descry  the  ruins  of  Tubaket  FahUf  the 
ancient  Pella.  Gradually  sloping  back  to  the  crest  of  its 
lofty  plateau,  picturesquely  dotted  with  oaks,  but  nowhere 
in  a  forest  mass,  and  scarred  by  the  ravine  of  the  Y^bis 
and  the  Seklab,  stretched  the  whole  front  of  Gilead;  to 
the  south-east  the  lofty  Castle  of  Eefrenjy  towered,  and 
behind  it  rose  the  higher  summits  of  pine-clad  Ajliin,  the 
scene  of  our  well-remembered  ride  from  Suf,  until  they 
sloped  down  to  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jabbok.  Beyond 
this,  through  a  thin  haze,  we  could  detect  the  blue  outline 
of  the  supposed  Nebo,  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  in  a 
long  ridge  fringing  the  Dead  Sea,  the  view  of  which  was 
shut  out  by  the  spur  of  Eum  Surtabeh,  projecting  from 
the  west.  I  could  thus  console  myself,  that  though 
baulked  of  my  projected  ride  down  the  Ghor,  I  had 
traversed  most  of  it,  and  seen  the  whole  of  lit,  excepting 
six  miles  to  the  north  of  Surtabeh,  and  was  quite  satisfied 
I  had  lost  nothing  of  the  slightest  interest. 

The  Ghor,  clothed  with  a  rich  robe  of  clovers  and 
lucernes,  was  everywhere  dotted  with  the  black  parallelo- 
grams which  mark  the  Bedouin  camps,  the  only  habita- 
tions of  man  till  the  wretched  village  of  Jericho  is  reached. 
Turning  again  from  north  to  west,  the  noble  Crusading 
ruin  of  Belvoir  stood  beetling  on  the  highest  point  over- 
hanging the  plain  by  Wady  Bireh ;  and  just  behind  it  rose 
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Bnow-streaked  Hermon,  then  Jebel  Dnhy  (LitUe  Henxum), 
between  which  and  Gilboa  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  genily 
sloped  towards  as,  showing  the  reach  along  which  Jehu 
drove  his  chariot  from  the  ford  in  oar  front  np  to  JezreeL 
To  the  sonth  a  range  of  sparsely-wooded  hills  embayed  the 
vallejTs  and  the  Ghor  as  far  as  Earn  Sartabeh. 

How  clearly  the  details  of  the  sad  end  of  Saal  were 
recalled,  as  we  stood  on  this  spot  I  There  was  the  slope 
of  Gilboa,  on  which  his  army  was  encamped  before  the 
battle.  Boand  that  hill  he  slank  by  night,  conscience- 
stricken,  to  visit  the  witch  of  Endor.  Hither,  as  being  a 
Canaanitish  fortress,  the  Philistines  most  natarally  broo^t 
the  trophies  of  the  royal  slain,  and  hang  them  ap  jast  by 
this  wall.  Across  the  ford  by  the  Yabis,  and  across  that 
plain  below  as  the  gallant  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  harried 
on  their  long  night's  march  to  stop  the  indignity  offered  to 
Israel,  and  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  their  long  and  htf 
sons. 

Descending  from  the  ancient  fortress,  where  the  rains 
of  the  more  modem  citadel  were,  in  large  measare,  com- 
posed of  beautiful  marble  columns,  and  some  capitals  boilt 
horizontally  in  tiers  or  lying  across  the  massive  walls,  we 
next  came  to  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  amphitheatre, 
with  all  the  vomitories  and  corridors  intact,  thoa^  not  of 
very  large  size.  We  noticed  the  oval  recesses  half-way  op 
the  galleries  mentioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles. 

Then  crossing  the  third  stream  (a  very  small  one,  with 
water  slightly  salphuroas),  we  visited  the  rains  of  a  fine 
Greek  church,  since  perverted  into  a  mosqae  with  a  Caphie 
inscription  inserted  over  an  inner  doorway,  bat  now  nearly 
roofless,  excepting  two  or  three  arches  and  a  small  tower. 
Here  there  is  a  fourth  little  stream,  and  the  modem  village, 
a  collection  of  earth  and  stone-bailt  kennels,  circular  tad 
flat-roofed,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  having 
one  aperture  about  three  feet  square.  They  were  the  veiy 
worst  among  aU  the  miserable  hovels  of  this  wretched  land. 
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It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any  human  beings  can 
inhabit  sach  sties :  but  such  is  the  contrast,  nowhere  more 
startling  than  here,  between  ancient  civilisation  and 
modem  degradation.  These  people  are  Egyptian  immi- 
grants, and  are  grievously  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring 
Bedouin.  To  us  they  were  civil  and  obliging,  no  doubt  in 
awe  of  Agyle*s  horsemen.  I  noticed  a  clump  of  palms, 
the  last  lingering  relics,  and  also  a  quantity  of  the  medi- 
cinal aloe  (Gasteria  faraaniana,  H.  and  Ehr.),  growing 
wild  on  the  slope,  from  the  ruins  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
another  relic,  doubtless,  of  past  cultivation. 

Beisan,  though  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  is  well  worth 
an  effort  to  reach  it,  and  no  one  will  ever  regret  the  two 
days  it  will  cost  to  make  the  detour  from  the  ordinary 
route.  Our  road  thence  to  Jenin,  our  night's  resting-place, 
was  somewhat  circuitous,  up  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where 
we  were  often  nearly  bogged  in  the  sluggish  streams  which 
feed  the  Jaliid,  and  which  are  drawn  artificially  over  the 
com  land.  Innumerable  white  storks  were  striding  about 
in  every  direction,  and  the  spur- wing  plover  frequently 
rose  from  the  rushes.  We  passed  many  camps  of  the 
Sakk'r,  who  were,  fortunately  for  us,  on  good  terms  with 
the  Agha. 

At  length,  instead  of  doubling  Gilboa  by  Zertn,  we  found 
a  steep  path  which  led  us  up  by  the  village  of  Nuris  to 
the  Dervish  colony  of  Wezar  on  its  highest  peak.  Storks 
in  thousands  had  settled  for  the  night  on  the  hill,  resting 
during  their  northward  migration,  and  from  fatigue,  or 
confidence  in  man,  scarcely  troubled  themselves  to  fly  off 
as  we  passed.  Here  we  had  a  magnificent  view  over  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  though  not  comprising  any  features 
not  previously  observed  from  other  points.  The  path 
from  Nuris  to  Wezar  is  most  precipitous,  scarcely  prac- 
ticable for  horses ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively 
Dervishes,  who  seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  place, 
which    is   said  to   have   formerly   been   deserted.      We 
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descended  by  the  village  of  Ambboneh,  where  the  black 
kites  were  already  bnsily  engaged  in  heaping  their  huge 
nests  on  a  few  large  trees  to  the  south  of  ihe  dweDiiigii 
and  reached  oar  camp  at  Jenin  long  after  sunset,  the  ride 
having  occupied  twelve  hours,  exclusive  of  stoppages. 

The  next  day  we  revisited  Sebustiyeh,  going  over  the 
ruins  of  Samaria  more  carefully  than  before,  and  reached 
Nablous  in  time  to  visit  the  Samaritan  synagogue.  It  wm 
the  preparation  for  the  Passover,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  the  service, — ^very  interesting,  as 
in  outward  form  more  like  the  ancient  Jewish  worship  than 
any  other  now  in  use.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
perfunctory  heartlessness  in  the  whole,  very  different  from 
the  fervent  outpouring  of  heart  and  voice  in  the  old  Jewish 
service.  In  their  daily  worship,  as  in  their  Passover  and 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Samaritan  ceremonies  seem 
but  a  wretched  superficial  caricature  of  the  Hebrew ;  and 
all  that  relates  to  a  priesthood  and  a  sacrifice,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  wholly  lost  by  the 
Samaritans.  Thus  in  their  Passover,  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice 
and  of  a  consecrated  family  feast,  the  very  essence  of  the 
Hebrew  rite,  are  entirely  absent ;  nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  a  single  point  in  the  external  rites  to  remind  us  of 
them.  Nothing  remains  to  connect  the  two  ceremonies 
but  the  name,  and  the  fact  that  the  victims  are  lambs. 
The  service  was  attended  only  by  the  men  and  boys,  and 
every  one,  on  entering,  vested  himself  in  a  sleeved  white 
surplice,  which  reached  to  the  feet.  These  surplices  were 
placed  in  rows  near  the  door.  **  Bring  forth  vestments  for 
all  the  worshippers  of  Baal.*'  (2  Kings  x.  22.)  Among 
the  congregation  was  the  Chief  Babbi  of  the  Bussian 
Karaite  Jews  (the  sect  who  reject  the  traditions  of  the 
Talmud),  who  had  come  here  to  study  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  He  also  wore  a  linen  ephod,  but  with  a  broad 
red  velvet  phylactery,  on  which  were  embroidered,  in  gold, 
verses  in  the  modem  Hebrew  character. 
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The  two  priests  alone  stood  on  the  dais  in  front  of  the 
satin  embroidered  curtain,  ^^hich  veils  the  recess  in  which 
the  holy  books  are  deposited.  Each  Samaritan,  as  soon  as 
he  had  vested  himself,  knelt  with  his  face  towards  this,  till 
his  forehead  nearly  tonched  the  gronnd.  For  half  an  hoar 
the  congregation,  with  their  crimson  tnrbans  (the  badge  of 
their  sect),  continued  to  drop  in,  in  the  most  irreverent 
manner,  chatting  as  they  robed  themselves,  though  the 
service  was  proceeding.  This  consisted  of  alternate  prayers 
by  the  priest,  with  loud  amens  and  hallelujah  responses 
chanted,  and  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch  chanted  by  all  the 
congregation,  in  a  minor  key,  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
but  far  more  musical  and  harmonious  than  the  Moslem 
chants.  We  could  fancy  these  were  the  old  Temple  strains, 
when  all  the  people  praised  the  Lord  with  a  loud  voice. 
Ten  chapters  of  Exodus  were  recited  at  this  service.* 

April  &th. — I  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  again 
ascending  Mount  Gerizim  in  the  company  of  my  friends, 
and  feasting  my  eyes  once  more  on  the  grand  panorama. 
Curiously  enough,  we  found  among  the  ruins  the  body  of  a 
large  badger,  of  the  same  species  as  our  European,  but  of 
a  paler  colour.  It  was  too  much  decomposed  to  permit  of 
onr  preserving  it,  though  we  made  a  brave  attempt  at  the 
expense  of  our  olfactory  nerves.  We  were  completely  dis- 
comfited, and  afforded  E.  W.  a  subject  for  a  laughable 
sketch.  The  beautiful  rock  thrush  {Petrocincla  saxatiUs) 
was  spread  in  small  flocks  over  the  hills ;  and  the  habits  of 
these  brilliant  birds,  as  they  hopped  from  rock  to  rock, 
showing  their  bright  red  tails,  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
gigantic  redstarts.  We  never  found  them  again  till  we 
ascended  the  hills  of  Galilee. 

Pushing  on  past  Bethel  and  Beeroth,  we  encamped  at 
the  Christian  village  of  Ramallah,  where  Mr.  Z.  hoped  to 

*  For  a  fnll  and  most  graphic  accoant  of  the  Samaritan  service  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  the  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Grove  in 
Vacation  Tourists,  1861,  **  Nablons  and  the  Samaritans." 
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find  work  to  do.  The  snn  set  as  we  reached  it,  bat  Mr.Z. 
soon  gathered  a  little  congregation  round  him  and  addresMd 
them.  He  found  many  inquirers.  It  was  strange  to  see 
in  the  group  of  Oriental  costumes  a  woman  in  Enropeaii 
dress,  with  wide  straw  hat,  and  her  boy  in  a  suit  of  uopie* 
turesque  corduroy.  They  proved  to  be .  Spanish'  Jewi, 
converts,  who  had  settled  hete  out  of  the  way  of  petfy 
persecution,  and  spoke  English.  There  is  in  the  Tillage  a 
very  neat  Greek  church,  and  a  new  Greek  hospice.  Qxm- 
tianity  had  here,  as  elsewhere,  stamped  the  place  and  ill 
substantial  houses  with  a  neatness  and  cleanliness  to  whidi 
the  best  of  Moslem  villages  are  strangers. 

Next  day  we  reached  Jerusalem  by  a  road  new  to  me,  bj 
El  Jib  (Gibeon)  and  Nebi  Samwil  (Mizpeh). 

Sad  calamities  had  overtaken  our  old  Mends  the  Jehi&L 
Only  a  few  days  after  our  departure,  Mohammed  Isa,  and 
his  great  band,  whom  we  had  met  at  Beersheba,  had  com- 
bined with  the  Ea'abineh,  and  &llen  on  Abou  Dahuk  in  th« 
dead  of  night ;  killed  fifteen  of  his  followers,  among  them 
the  chief  of  our  guard,  wounded  thirty-eight,  and  carried 
off  every  horse,  sheep,  camel,  and  tent  the  old  waiiior 
possessed.  The  poor  old  man  was  wandering  about  Jera- 
salem,  a  hanger-on  at  the  gate  of  the  Pasha,  and  with  no 
property  left  in  the  world  save  the  rags  which  covered  him. 
There  was  no  possibility  now  of  reaching  Engedi,  which 
my  friends  had  hoped  to  accomplish,  as  the  country  east  of 
Hebron  was  overrun  by  brigands. 

After  spending  a  quiet  Sunday  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria,  probably  the  first  English  bishop  who, 
as  such,  had  visited  the  Holy  City  since  the  Crusades, 
officiated,  I  made  provision,  the  next  day,  for  a  ten-davB* 
sojourn  alone  at  Ain  Sultan,  our  old  Jericho  quarters,  io 
order  to  compare  the  summer  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Ghor 
with  that  of  winter. 

I  had  neither  outfit  nor  servant ;  so,  having  left  mj 
money  and  valuables  in  the  care  of  my  Mends,  I  purchased 
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a  tin  pot,  coffee-pot,  plate  and  cap,  laid  in  a  store  of  biscuit 
and  cheese,  ham,  cofifee,  sugar,  and  figs,  and  set  off  with 
my  muleteer  Ehadour,  and  boy  Elias,  accompanied  by  my 
old  friend  Jemeel  of  the  Ghawarineh. 

We  had  scarcely  got  up  our  little  tent  in  the  thickets 
near  the  Jordan^  when  some  Arabs  brought  in  a  young  ibex 
they  had  caught.  In  the  fond  hope  of  rearing  it,  I  at  once 
•  purchased  it ;  but  the  little  creature  was  very  wild,  and 
after  haying  been  carefully  tended  for  ten  days,  fared 
no  better  than  my  pet  gazelle,  which,  so  soon  as  it  had 
become  tame  and  familiar,  and  given  promise  of  surviving 
the  perils  of  travel,  strangled  itself  in  a  moment  of  fright, 
among  the  tent  cords. 

My  first  night  in  solitude  was  not  a  very  comfortable 
one.  My  servants  and  guard  had  long  since  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  cloaks  and  were  asleep  outside,  while  I 
sat  within,  preparing  my  specimens  by  the  light  of  a  lamp, 
when  I  was  startled  by  the  approaching  tramp  of  men  and 
camels.  I  went  out ;  Jemeel  started  to  his  feet,  and  chal- 
lenged the  newcomers.  "Who  are  you?"  **Adwan.*' 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  **  We  are  haramiyeh  '*  (robbers). 
This  was  not  a  very  reassuring  reply  from  four  fellows 
armed  to  the  teeth,  while  our  whole  arsenal  consisted  of 
my  fowling-piece  and  revolver.  However,  we  put  the  best 
fiice  on  the  matter,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to 
rob  US,  meanwhile  passing  the  tobacco-bag  liberally  round. 
They  bade  us  not  be  alarmed,  as  they  were  going  to  camp 
by  us,  and  proceed  to  Jerusalem  in  the  morning.  At  once 
they  began  to  tie  their  camels,  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
tent.  Ehadour  meantime  busily  blew  the  embers,  and 
plied  the  coffee-pot,  determined  that  they  should  not  have 
cause  to  complain  of  our  hospitality.  They  were  not 
uncommunicative,  and  presently  infcnrmed  us  that  they 
had,  during  the  day,  stolen  thirteen  camels  of  the  Beni 
Sakk'r,  with  which,  after  nighfall,  they  had  crossed  the 
Jordan,  and  should  take  them  to  Jerusalem  for  sale  in  the 
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morning.  As  I  sat  and  did  the  hononrs  in  front  of  the 
tent,  Jemeel  continued  to  pass  in  and  out,  bringing  me  my 
gon  fonr  times  to  be  loaded  and  capped,  as  thon^  our 
armoury  were  well  supplied,  and  taking  care  to  remoTethe 
caps  each  time.  I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  his  nu$,  tOl 
a  look  from  him  explained  his  object.  At  length  I  retired, 
in  no  very  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  leaving  my  retiniie 
outside,  and  conunitted  myself  to  Gx)d*s  good  keeping  in 
that  lonely  wilderness.  I  have  often  been  further  firom 
civilisation,  but  generally  with  a  companion.  Here  there 
was  a  painful  intensity  in  the  solitude,  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  spot  and  my  strange  neighbours.  I  was  not 
rendered  more  comfortable  when,  through  the  canvas  walk, 
I  heard  the  Adwan  reckoning  up  that  we  had  four  guns  of 
two  barrels  each,  besides  my  pistol,  which  would  go  off  for 
ever;  and  then  admiring  the  mules.  Thankful  indeed 
was  I,  when,  about  four  o'clock,  I  heard  them  unloose  their 
camels  and  move  off  without  our  animals,  and  I  turned  on 
my  side  to  continue  my  slumbers  rather  more  soundly  than 
before. 

April  12th — 19th. — The  week  was  spent  in  laborious 
but  successful  exploration  of  the  **  ciccar "  of  Jordan. 
All  our  old  haunts  were  revisited,  the  neighbouring  Arabs 
were  enlisted,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  birds,  plants,  and 
especially  of  eggs,  rewarded  my  rambles.  The  nests  of 
the  bulbul  {Ixos  xanthopygius)^  sunbird  {Nectarinia  otea\ 
fantail  {Drymceca  gracilis) ,  Crateropus  chalybeus,  and  many 
others  enriched  my  collection  in  abundance,  and  repaid  me 
for  my  scratches.  Any  defence  more  formidable  in  their 
own  line  than  the  thorns  of  a  Jericho  thicket  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  My  clothes  were  literally  torn  to  rags ; 
and  delicious  it  was,  when  scratched  and  bleeding,  to 
return  at  sunset  and  lie  down  flat  in  the  clear  brook  from 
Elisba*s  fountain,  to  me  a  truly  **  healing  stream.*' 

I  observed,  that  while  so  many  of  the  resident  birds  are 
peculiar,  the  sunmier  migrants  of  the  Ghor  are  all  identical 
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with  those  of  the  surronnding  conntry ;  a  fact  which  points 
to  the  extreme  length  of  time  daring  which  the  local  climate 
has  been  exceptional  and  the  deep  depression  existed,  to 
enable  the  establishment  in  it  of  so  many  pecnliar  or 
isolated  forms  of  life. 

The  Jordan  was  now  faller  than  nsoal,  qnite  over  its 
ordinary  banks,  for  it  was  *'  the  time  of  barley  harvest/' 
and  the  snows  of  Hermon  were  rapidly  disappearing ;  bat 
still  it  was  not  nearly  so  high  as  afber  the  heavy  rains  of 
December.  The  balbal*s  melody  resoanded  on  its  banks, 
enriched  now  by  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  same  as 
oar  own  (Philomela  luscinia),  which  had  jast  returned 
from  its  winter  quarters.  The  salt  plain,  to  the  height  of 
250  or  800  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea  level,  was  as  barren 
as  ever,  bat  all  above  that  altitude  was  now  green,  and 
covered  with  a  variety  of  lucernes  and  large  astragalus^  on 
which  innumerable  clouds  of  turtledoves  were  feeding. 
The  common  turtledove  had  just  returned,  and  stocked 
every  tree  and  thicket.  At  every  step  they  fluttered  up 
from  the  herbage  in  front — they  perched  on  every  tree  and 
bosh — ^they  had  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  So 
universal,  so  simultaneous,  so  conspicuous  their  migra4ion, 
that  the  prophet  might  well  place  the  turtle  at  the  head  of 
those  birds  which  '*  observe  the  time  of  their  coming.'* 
(Jer.  viii.  7.)  The  barer  portions  of  the  plain  were  now 
occupied  by  small  bands  of  the  Houbara  Bustard  (Houbara 
unduUUa,  Jac),  whose  eggs  I  sought  in  vain,  though 
Jemeel,  who  knew  them  well,  described  them  admirably ; 
nor  was  I  more  successful  in  finding  the  nests  of  the  sand- 
grouse.  We  were  probably  too  early  for  either  of  these 
birds. 

My  friends  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  April 
18th  C.  and  I  devoted  the  day  to  an  excursion  up  the  gorge 
of  the  Wady  Kelt,  into  which  we  had  so  often  looked  down 
from  above.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  the  thermometer 
under  the  hot  blast  of  the  sirocco  rising  to  102"",  and  we 
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rode  as  far  as  we  oonld,  but  when  we  reached  the  eramb- 
ling  aquednct  of  Herod's  Jerioho,  had  to  send  back  ou^ 
horses.  Here  was  a  fine  old  sjcomore  fig-tree,  perhaps  a 
lineal  descendant,  and  nearly  the  last,  of  that  into  which 
Zaechsens  climbed.  With  the  decay  of  the  aqnedoct  deso- 
lation has  resumed  its  sway,  and,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  the  vegetation  is  sparse  and  of  a  desert 
character.  In  the  steep  soft  banks  flocks  of  lovely  rollers 
{Coracias  garrula^  L.)  were  scooping  their  nests,  and 
expanding  to  the  son  their  bright  blue  wings  as  they  flew 
out,  screaming  at  our  approach. 

The  dens  of  the  robbers  are  said  to  be  in  its  sides,  but 
we  met  only  one  Bedouin,  a  wild,  half-naked,  well-armed 
savage,  who  turned  back  with  us,  allured  by  backshish,  to 
assist  in  bird-nesting.    The  vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gully  was  chiefly  tall  cane,  a  few  oleanders,  and  the  beau- 
tiful **  retem,"  with  its  bunches  of  delicate  pink  blossoms, 
scenting  the  air.    Every  little  pool  was  full  of  fish,  and  the 
bushes  of  birds,  for  wherever  there  is  water  there  is,  too,  a 
prodigality  of  life.  For  several  miles  we  traced  the  ancient 
aqueducts  running  on  both  sides  the  gorge,  by  which  sD 
the  supply  had  been  carefully  utilised  for  the  irrigation  of 
barren  tracts  several  hundred  feet  above  the  present  bed 
of  the  torrent.    Two  ancient  bridges  had  carried  the  aque- 
ducts across  the  valley,  one  with  a  single,  the  other  with  a 
double  set  of  arches.    A  deep  pool  under  a  thick  canopy 
of  cane  and  retem  tempted  us  to  try  a  bath  and  a  swim ; 
but  I  had  a  warning  of  the  sun's  power,  for  on  coming  oat 
of  the  water,  though  my  head  was  only  exposed  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  the  rays  from  above,  I  fell  down  dizsy, 
and  for  several  days  afterwards  suffered  from  severe  head- 
ache.    We  returned  quite  satisfied  that  the  gorge  oi  the 
Kelt  ought  to  be  included  in  the  tourist's  route ;  and  could 
only  regret  that  Mr.  Grove's  arguments  would  not  allow 
us  to  identify  it  with  the  Cherith,  especially  as  we  had 
taken  two  ravens'  nests  with  egg^  in  its  sides. 
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Ne;d;  moming  w^  rod§  across  the  plftin  to  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Bea,  and  theQee  to  A^n  Feshkhah.  There  was  a 
strong  wind  from  the  south,  and  off  the  little  island  the  sea 
was  three  feet  higher  than  when  we  visited  the  same  spot 
in  winter ;  while,  a  few  miles  to  th^  west,  at  Ain  Feshkhah, 
the  level  was  two  feet  lower  than  at  the  former  period, 
showing  the  tremendous  for^e  of  the  wind ;  for,  no  doubt, 
the  sea  was  really  lower  than  in  wintw. 

At  Ain  Feshkhah  my  friends  turned  up  to  Marsaba,  while 
J  returned  alone  with  Jemeel  to  my  solitary  tent ;  not, 
however,  without  rich  gatheringp  in  natural  history,  in- 
cluding two  species  of  a  beautif^U  little  porcupine-mouse 
(Acomys  dinddiatiu,  and  Acanthomys  cahiriniu,  Gray),  and 
some  grakles  as  well  as  a  young  gazelle. 

Three  days  afterwards  I  rode  up  to  Jerusalem  by  a 
route,  not,  however,  a  road,  north  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  to 
visit  Anata,  the  ancient  Anathoth,  and  to  search  in  vain 
after  Gallim  and  Madmenah. 

April.  22nd  was  the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
we  visited  seven  of  the  synagogues  during  their  hours  of 
worship ;  four  of  the  Sephardim  or  Talmudic  Jews,  two  of 
the  Ashkenaz  or  Polish,  and  one  of  the  Karaites,  who 
reject  the  traditions,  and  hold  simply  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  services  in  all  were  very  much  alike,  consisting  of 
prayers  intoned  with  many  responses,  psalms  chanted,  and 
3criptnre  read, — all,  of  course,  in  Hebrew.  Every  wor- 
shipper, as  he  entered,  threw  over  his  head  and  shoulders 
the  light  white  scarf,  with  broad  blue  or  black  ends  (those 
of  the  Rabbis  having  embroidered  phylacteries),  the  modem 
abridgment  of  the  linen  ephod,  still  preserved  in  its  entirety 
by  the  Samaritans. 

There  was  a  large  elevated  platform  in  the  centre  of  each 
synagogue,  which  accommodated  eight  or  ten  men,  on  the 
desks  of  which  lay  copies  of  the  law.  Any  who  chose 
might  step  up  among  the  Babbis  and  read  a  passage — and, 
among  others,  in  one  of  the  synagogues,  the  Jewish  drago- 
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man  who  was  taking  us  round  seized  a  scarf,  threw  it  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  stepping  np,  read  a  few  lines,  and  then 
left  the  place  with  as.     The  women  were,  in  all  cases, 
confined  to  a  thickly-latticed  compartment  at  one  end, 
which  was  always  insufficient  for  their  accommodation,  and 
the  doors  were  crowded  by  them,  the  aged  women  wearing 
enormous  shawl  turbans,  but  none  ever  entering  the  area 
of  the  synagogue.     Nothing  could  be  more  painfully  irre- 
verent than  the  manner  of  gabbling  the  intoned  prayers, 
though  the  often-repeated  amens,  hallelujahs,  andhoeannas, 
loudly  shouted  by  the  congregation,  had  a  touching  offset. 
In  reading  the  psalms,  which,  like  the  prayers,  were  chanted 
standing,  all  the  people  held  books,  and  swayed  themsdyes 
from  side  to  side  in  a  manner  almost  ludicrous.     Thoo^ 
many  besides  the  Rabbis  read  portions  of  the  law,  we  did 
not  observe  any  attempting  to  expound.     So  was  it  of  oU, 
when  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  "  as  EEis  custom  was^ 
He  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
stood  up  for  to  read  .  .  .  and  He  closed  the  book,  and  gave 
it  again  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down."     (Luke  iv.  I69  20.) 
In  every  synagogue  was  the  embroidered  silk  curtain, 
behind  which  is  kept  the  sacred  roll,  with  the  crown  of 
Judah  carved  and  gilt  above  the  cupboard;  but  besides 
this,  near  the  door  of  each,  was  a  large  bookcase,  eontaiD- 
ing  a  well-supplied  library  of  Hebrew  literature,  ehiefly 
folios,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.     Among  the  elders 
we  recognised  several  of  the  originals  who  have  sat  for 
their   portraits   in  Holman  Hunt's  wonderful  picture  of 
**  The  Finding  in  the  Temple.**     The  architecture  of  most 
of  the  buildings  was  of  the  humblest  character ;  the  four 
Sephardim  synagogues  all  opening  into  one  courtyard,  and 
being  more  like  separate  rooms  in  one  house  than  distinct 
places  of  worship. 

The  next  morning  I  received  an  invitation  to  call  on  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  who  had  just  returned  firom  his  visit  to  the 
east  side,  along  with  the  Adwan  Sheikhs^  and  I  was  de- 
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lighted  with  the  oonrteons  nrbanitj,  do  less  than  with  the 
energy  and  antiqaarian  lore  of  this  rare  old  gentleman,  a 
fine  example  of  the  tme  old  French  noblesse.  He  had 
traversed,  at  the  age  of  more  than  seventy,  a  district  never 
puietrated  since  the  time  of  Irby  and  Ifangles.  I  after- 
wards spent  a  great  part  of  the  da;  with  M.  Lartet  fils,  his 
geological  companion,  whose  elaborate  report  has  since 
been  given  to  the  world.    He  was  most  fi-ank  and  cordial. 


showed  me  his  maps,  and  freely  gave  me  all  the  informa- 
tion  I  asked  for  respecting  the  district  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dead  Bea.  Bo  far  as  we  had  time  to  compare  notes, 
I  fonnd  that  I  had  his  valuable  aathori^  with  me  in  the 
general  views  I  had  formed  respecting  the  geology  of  the 
eoontiy ;  and  that  he,  too,  had  fooad  Lynch  a  faithful  and 
accurate  observer. 
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In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  interview  with  the  two 
Adwan  Sheikhs,  Goblan  and  Abdel  Asiz,  the  latter  a 
grizzled  old  grey^  beard,  with  eagle  eyes  and  a  most 
sinister  expression  of  eoontenanee.  Goblan,  who  has 
been  mnch  disfigured  by  a  bullet  passing  through  his 
mouth  and  cheek,  always  keeps  his  mouth  covered ;  and, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  more  red-handed  murders  to 
answer  for  than  any  man  in  the  country,  is  by  no  means 
so  ferocious  in  expression.  He  is  the  warrior,  as  Abdel 
Asiz  is  the  jurist,  of  his  tribe,  and  is  much  the  younger 
of  the  two.  Both  were  alike  grimy  and  filthy  in  appear- 
ance. 

I  proposed  to  them  that  we  should  acc<mipany  them 
back  to  their  mountains ;  but,  though  they  evidently  wished 
to  have  a  return  party,  we  could  iiot  come  to  any  terms. 
The  Duke  had  loaded  them  with  magnificent  presentSt  sod 
they  held  their  services  just  now  at  no  cheap  rate. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

NegoHatioru  vnth  tke  AdwAn^DetcmU  to  the  Ghor—Crotsing  the  Jordan 
— JVtmrfii  Betkmimrah  and  Betkabarak^Tks  Croiting  of  EUfah 
and  EHsha — Spoi  where  El^ah  iom  taken  t^p — Krferein — ProbaNff 
indentical  with  Abel  ShUHm—Plams  qf  ShittUn—Camp  of  Itrael-^ 
Beth  Juimoth—Fait^fnlneee  qf  the  Adwdn—Nodumal  Viekore—lUde^ 
to  Arak  el  Emir—Viewe  qf  the  Western  Side—Ravine  of  Seir—' 
Oleandere—Wild  Boare—Arak  el  Emir— Ruins  qf  Eyrcanm*  Palace 
^Colossal  Sculptttre^—Stables  and  Halls  in  the  Cliff— Beandy  and 
Richness  of  the  Country — 7%«  ancient  Jazer — NaUr — Wady  Heshban 
— Saracenic  CasOe — Ruins  of  Hunah — Monntains  qf  Moah — Abarim 
-^Nebo— Position  qf  Pisgah  not  Jehel  Attorns — Glorious  Panorama 
from  the  top  qf  Pisgak-^Beshbon^-Ruins  and  Fishpools — Ma*in — 
Elealah. 

A  DAT  was  wasted  in  diplomacy  with  the  Adwans  before 
we  arranged  the  terms  for  Mr.  Egerton-Warburton's  party 
and  myself.  At  length  we  closed  for  8,000  piastres,  two 
double-barrels,  fonr  sheep,  with  coffee  and  tobacco  to  our 
goards  ;  half  the  money  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  half  on 
our  arrival  at  their  farther  frontier.  1,500  piastres  were 
to  be  retomed  to  me  at  once,  as  restitution  in  part  for  the 
robbery  at  Suf  by  their  dependents.  For  this  sum  we 
were  to  have  safe  conduct  through  all  the  Adwan  territory, 
including  Heshban,  Amman,  Gerash,  and  Arak  el  Emir. 

In  a  few  hours  we  left  Jerusalem,  and  on  arriving  at 
our  old  camping-ground  by  the  Prophet's  Fountain,  we 
found  the  Adwan  Sheikhs  waiting  for  us  and  our  coffee. 

It  was  a  clear  cloudless  morning,  with  a  light  breeze 
from  the  north-east ;  sultry  indeed,  but  a  great  relief  after 
the  oppressive  sirocco  of  the  previous  week ;  when,  after 
a  breakfast  at  six  a.m.,  we  mounted  for  our  trans- Jordanic 
expedition.    We  rode  up  the  Ghor,  several  miles  above 
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the  pilgrims*  bathing-place,  crossed  the  depression  of  the 
Nawaimeh,  and  another  wady,  till  we  most  have  been 
considerably  above  the  place  where  Israel  crossed  to  take 
possession  of  the  land ;  and  the  oases  of  Jericho  and  of 
the  plains  of  Moab  were  somewhat  to  the  southward  of 

OS. 

The  Jordan  here  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  its  valley. 
After  crossing  the  lower  plain,  we  descended  some  forty 
feet  to  the  narrow  strip  of  depressed  ground,  the  channel, 
in  fact,  of  the  winter  floods,  a  dense  thicket  of  tamarisk, 
white  poplar,  willow,  and  various  other  deciduous  trees, 
Vith  an  undergrowth  of  many  species  of  smaller  shrubs. 
This  level  had  evidently  been  overflowed  within  the  last* 
three  months,  and  the  lower  boughs  of  the  trees  were  a 
complete  tangle  of  straw  and  rubbish.  Doves  and  nightin- 
gales swarmed  in  the  branches.  A  winding  path  brought 
us  down  to  the  brink  of  the  rapidly  rolling  river,  on  which 
we  came  by  a  sudden  turn.  It  is  impossible  ever  to  forget 
the  strange  scene  which  here  burst  upon  us.  Above  and 
below,  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  forest  shut  in  the  river 
on  both  sides,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  hanging  over,  and 
their  branches  dipping  into  the  water.  Here  a  little  open 
glade  was  left,  and  a  small  clearing  of  a  few  yards  on  the 
opposite  side. 

On  both  sides  the  space  was  thronged  by  about  fifty 
tall,  wild-looking  Bedouin,  all  stark  naked,  swimming  and 
riding  a  number  of  bare-backed  horses.  For  a  moment 
my  heart  beat  quick  as  two  naked  men  seized  my  horse, 
and  a  third  snatched  my  gun  from  me.  I  felt  as  if  set 
upon  by  naked  savages.  C.  was  ahead  of  me,  and  I 
watched  him  and  his  horse  led  into  the  water  by  a  naked 
Bedouin,  who  had  taken  ofi*  the  bridle  and  held  his  steed 
by  the  halter,  while  another  hung  on  to  his  tail,  and  a 
third  kept  on  the  leeside  of  the  saddle.  The  stream, 
rushing  with  tremendous  force,  was  about  fifteen  feet 
deep.     Meantime,  my  saddle-bags  were  carried  off  and 
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placed  on  ft  man's  head ;  and  having  taken  off  my  outer 
gannent,  I  committed  myself  and  horse  to  the  torrent,  his 
halter  being  held  by  a  momited  guide.  The  ford  was  very 
difficult  and  oblique  ;  but  the  leader's  horse  was  evidently 
experienced,  while  an  expert  swimmer  kept  to  leeward  of 
my  saddle,  and  held  my  leg  close  to  my  horse.  Following 
a  little  way  with  the  stream,  we  landed  on  the  other 
side.  In  a  trice  the  saddle  was  taken  off,  and,  before  I 
knew  why,  I  saw  another  wild  savage  dashing  with  the 
animal  back  into  the  stream.  Soon  we  had  all  landed, 
and  now  the  scene  was  of  the  wildest  and  strangest  beauty. 
It  was  such  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in  a  picture  of 
Indians  crossing  an  American  river,  or  of  the  war  in  New 
Zealand,  graced  by  the  accompaniments  of  almost  tropical 
vegetation.  The  baggage-mules  were  being  discharged  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  all  small  articles  were  seized  by 
the  naked  Adwan,  who  placed  them  on  their  heads,  dashed 
across  on  horseback,  pitched  down  their  burdens,  and 
plunged  in  again.  Twenty  or  thirty  men,  with  their 
horses  wildly  neighing  and  snorting,  were  thus  dashing 
about,  while  we  stood  rather  anxiously  watching  the  fate 
of  bedding  and  portmanteaus,  and  Antonio,  the  dragoman, 
carefully  kept  a  tally  on  the  opposite  bank.  We  agreed 
that  such  a  spectacle  was  sufficient  to  repay  all  the  nego- 
tiations and  trouble  of  reaching  the  Jordan. 

The  most  difficult  business  was  getting  the  mtdes  and 
canteen-boxes  over.  Each  mule  had  a  box  lashed  on  its 
back,  and  was  taken  in  tow  between  two  horses,  and  at 
length  all  were  safely  landed.  But  for  some  time  the 
donkeys  baffled  all  efforts.  They  had  to  be  pitched  in, 
and  then  led  and  pushed  by  expert  swimmers.  My  ass 
broke  away  twice,  was  carried  down  stream,  and  landed 
again  on  the  western  bank.  At  length  the  last  man  and 
donkey  had  crossed  ;  and  we  sat  down  under  the  tamarisk- 
trees  till  our  baggage  was  reloaded,  and  the  fifty  chickens, 
which    had    broken    from   their   coops,  were    collected. 
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Chickens,  charcoal,  corn,  and  all  sapplies,  had  been  laid 
in  for  ten  days'  provision.  The  whole  passage  of  the 
Jordan  occupied  two  honrt  and  a-half,  and  at  last  we 
were  again  in  the  saddle,  having  meantime  obtained  several 
doves,  and  a  little  wild  pig,  just  caught  by  one  of  our 
guards,  squeaking  in  mj  saddle-bag. 

Our  escort  led  the  way,  some  thirty  horsemen,  most  of 
them  armed  with  long  spears,  and  a  few  rejoicing  in  showy 
French  guns,  the  parting  gift  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  at 
which  they  were  never  tired  oi  gazing.  We  found  the 
thicket  of  trees  to  be  of  much  greater  extent  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  side,  and  passed  for  half  a  mile  in  single 
file  by  a  narrow  path,  along  v^ch  doubtless  these  Adwan 
had  returned  with  plunder  from  many  a  foray.  We  then 
mounted  into  the  second  plateau,  corresponding  in  eleva- 
tion with  that  on  the  west  side,  where  we  put  up  a  fine 
bustard,  while  hundreds  of  sand-grouse  passed  overhead 
out  of  shot. 

With  a  few  of  our  escort  I  here  turned  a  little  to  the 
northward,  to  the  banks  of  the  Wady  Sha'ib,  just  below 
which  we  had  crossed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  thicket  of  trees  by  the  river  bank,  reached 
Nimrtn  (**th6  panther**),  doubtless  the  Beth-Nimrah  of 
Numb,  xxxii.  86,  and  Josh.  xiii.  27,  built  by  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  and  lying  <*  in  the  valley,*'  ».«.,  of  the  Jordan.  In 
Numb,  xxxii.  8  it  is  called  simply  Nimrah.  The  stream 
was  full  of  water,  with  fishes  and  shells,  and  a  spring 
bubbled  forth  wasted  and  untended,  malnng  a  luxuriant 
tangle  of  zizyphus,  dom-trees,  and  a  beautiful  caper  (Cbp- 
parts  (Bgyptiaca?)y  which  ran  along  the  ground  like  a 
cotoneaster,  and  was  covered  with  delicate  white  blossoms. 
But  cultivation  there  was  none.  The  buildings  may  have 
been  extensive,  but  the  ruins  are  now  shapeless,  and 
generally  choked  by  the  prickly  vegetation,  excepting  on 
the  north  side,  where  a  few  irregular  lines  of  foundations 
could  be  seen.     There  were  no  traces  of  Roman  work,  or 
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of  bevelled  sionee.  This  place  is  probably  the  **  Bethabara 
beyond  Jordon,  where  John  was  baptizing  "  (John  i.  28), 
and  in  tiie  neighbourhood  where  our  Bedeemer  youchsafed 
to  be  baptized  of  him  in  order  to  **  fal£l  all  righteooB-^ 
nesB.*'*  There  is  abundance  of  water,  and  the  place  lies 
close  to  the  well-frequented  ford  and  the  highway  from 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  to  Bamoth  Gilead. 

By  this  ford,  too,  did  Elijah  most  probably  pass,  When 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  faithful  Elisha 
from  accompanying  him,  as  for  ihe  last  time  he  hastened 
towards  the  mountains  of  his  native  Gilead,  thence  to  be 
carried  up  to  his  eternal  home.  Up  to  that  bold  peak  of 
Quarantania  behind,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  climbed, 
and  there  ''they  stood  to  view,"  and  watch,  as  master 
and  schoUu:  walked  across  the  plain,  till  they  descended 
to  the  wooded  bank.  There  was  no  delay,  as  the  stricken 
waters  made  a  path  for  them  dryshod  ;  and  thence,  talking 
as  they  went,  they  would  naturally  follow  the  road  towards 
the  mountains.  Not  long  had  they  walked,  still  absorbed 
in  converse,  when  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire  appeared, 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven.  Not 
long,  for  when  Elisha  Returned,  alone  in  the  body,  but 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit,  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  had  not  yet  relinquished  their  post  of  observation. 
Still  had  they  gazed  on,  waiting  till  their  father  should 
return,  when  soon  they  recognised  Elisha,  coming  back  in 
all  the  power  and  spirit  of  Elyah.  It  could  not  therefore 
have  been  far  from  this  spot  that  heaven  and  earth  were 
brought  so  near  together  (2  Kings  ii.). 

Is  there  not,  too,  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  this 
identification,  if  He  who  was  to  come  ''in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,**  appeared,  completed  His  mission,  and 
discharged  His  function  of  herald  6f  the  Kingdom,  by  the 

*  The  name  Bethabara  aeema  to  be  doeely  connected  with  Beth- 
nimrah  by  the  LXX.  YezBion,  which  instead  of  Bifiytfufl.  zeada  BaiBcawfiti 
(Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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baptism  of  Christ,  close  to  the  very  spot  where  His  pro- 
totype had  disappeared  ? 

Leaving  Nimrin,  and  riding  in  a  S.£.  direction  for  three 
or  four  miles  across  a  comparatively  barren  flat,  we 
entered  on  a  fertile,  well-watered  plain,  very  little  elevated 
above  it,  which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  covered  with  zizyphns,  false  balsam  tree,  and 
innnmerable  other  shrubs,  and  with  many  patches  of 
barley,  already  waving  their  golden  heads  ripe  for  the 
sickle.  The  whole  district  recalled  the  Ghor  of  Safieh, 
swarming  with  tnrtle-doves  of  the  three  species,  with 
gorgeous  rollers  and  lovely  bee-eaters.  The  most  charac- 
teristic plants  were  the  caper  mentioned  above,  and  the 
strange  osher,  or  true  Sodom  apple  {Calotropi*  proeera, 
R.  B.),  which  we  had  only  hitherto  met  with  at  Engedi 
and  Safieh.  I  know  not  why  the  vegetation  should  be 
more  tropical  than  at  Jericho,  but  so  it  is. 

After  two  and  a-half  miles'  ride  firom  the  Jordan,  we 
reached  some  shapeless  ruins  called  Eeferein,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  ford ;  and  there,  by  the  side  of  a  little 
gushing  rivulet,  overhung  with  prickly  bushes,  we 
encamped,  with  abundance  of  luxuriant  fodder  for  our 
animals. 

The  heat  was  intense,  but,  as  we  arrived  early  in  the 
afternoon,  we  made  an  effort  to  explore  the  inmiediate 
neighbourhood,  which  abounded  in  rich  birds  and  plants. 
Little  artificial  channels  conducted  the  water  among  the 
thickets.  The  cultivation  was  in  irregular  patches,  like 
the  Safieh,  and  a  small  party  of  semi-nomad  dependants  of 
the  Adwan  had  erected  their  huts  and  were  reaping  and 
threshing  their  barley  about  half  a  mile  from  our  camp. 
The  remains  of  Eeferein,  which  has  hitherto  been  uniden- 
tified with  any  historical  site,  are  very  like  those  of  ancient 
Jericho,  extending  on  to  a  gravelly  rocky  slope  above  the 
watered  oasis,  and  comprising  a  small  isolated  rock  or 
peak  of  insignificant  size,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
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stronghold  of  the  ancient  city.  The  traces  of  hnilding 
were  like  those  of  Smnrah  on  the  other  side.  Had  it  not 
heen  for  the  name,  I  shonld  have  felt  disposed  to  look  for 
Bethabara  here,  as  the  waters  are  fen  more  abundant  than 
at  Nimrin,  and  the  rains  indicate  a  place  of  greater 
population  and  importance.  While  attempting  to  penetrate 
the  wilderness  of  thorns,  we  came  every  five  minutes  upon 
some  little  stream,  conveying  plenty  and  fertility  in  its 
course. 

We  were,  in  fact,  in  the  plain  of  Shittim,  and  on 
climbing  a  little  eminence  near,  we  could  see  the  rich 
wilderness  of  garden,  extending  in  unbroken  verdure  right 
into  the  comer  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
under  the  angle  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab,  where  the  Wady  Suweimeh  enters  the  lake.  It 
is  now  called  the  Ghor  es  Seisaban.  Though  we  were  not 
able  to  examine  and  traverse  its  whole  extent,  yet  after 
surveying  it  from  Eeferein,  and  then  looking  down  upon 
it  from  the  hills  near  Heshban,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  describing  it  as  by  far  the  largest  and  richest  oasis 
in  the  whole  Ghor.*  Safieh  may  compete  with  it  in 
tropical  luxuriance,  but  not  in  extent.  Among  the 
tangled  wilderness,  chiefly  near  its  western  edge,  still 
grow  many  of  the  acacia  trees,  ''  shittim  "  (Acacia  sayal), 
from  which  the  district  derived  its  appropriate  name  of 
Abel-ha- Shittim,  ''the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the 
acacias.'* 

Here  in  these  sultry  groves  Israel  was  seduced  by  the 
Moabites  into  the  licentious  rites  of  Baal-Peor.f  Upon 
this  rich  plain  Balaam  looked  down  from  the  top  of  Peor,:^ 
from  Pisgah,  **  from  the  bare  hill  on  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
and  from  the  cultivated  field  of  Zophim,"  ''  that  looketh  on 
the  &ce  of  the  waste." 

*  On  the  Botanical  Bichea  of  the  plains  of  Shittim,  see  also  Bnrck- 
hardt,  p.  892. 
t  Numb.  xxy.  1.  t  Ibid,  zxiii.  14—28. 
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**  He  watch'd  till  morning*!  laj 

On  lake  and  meadow  lay. 
And  willow-Bhaded  atreama  that  ailent  sweep 

Ajnid  their  bannered  lines, 

Where  bj  their  genial  signs 
The  desert-weaiied  tribes  in  sight  of  Canaan  sleep.*' 


**  He  saw  in  that  vast  encampment  among  the  acacia  groYee, 
'  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernaelaB, 
0  Israel.'  like  the  watercoorses  of  the  monntainsy  like 
gardens  by  the  side  of  his  own  great  river  Enphratea,  with 
their  aromatic  shrubs  and  their  wide-spreading  cedan,  the 
lines  of  the  camp  were  spread  ont  before  him.*'  Their 
tents  were  pitched  from  Abel-Shittim*  in  the  north,  that  is, 
from  Keferein,  "  the  meadow  of  the  acacias,*'  from  this 
very  spot,  which  with  its  watered  and  marshy  glades  is  the 
northern  limits  of  the  rich  Ghor,  to  Beth  Jeshimoth  on  the 

southern  desert  expanse  '^'Z*  '^^^^^t  Numb.  zxii.  1. 
Beth  Jeshimoth  probably  is  represented  by  the  mins  of 
Rameh,  pointed  out  to  ns  by  Goblan,  a  faint  monnd  stand- 
ing some  distance  oat  from  the  rich  oasis  which  shelten 
itself  under  the  eastern  hills. 

Here  not  many  months  after  did  Moses  give  bis  last 
blessing  to  the  people  he  had  led  so  long;  hence  he 
ascended  those  grey  heights  that  towered  beyond,  and 
gained  at  length  a  glimpse  of  that  land  he  was  never  him- 
self to  tread.  Here  were  those  tribes  marshalled  by  hii 
successor.  In  front  of  these  green  pastures  their  hoitl 
were  drawn  out  in  the  early  morning,  just  before  their  last 
halt  at  the  river's  brink. f 

The  situation  of  Keferein,  at  the  northern  maigin  of 
the  oasis,  and  its  marshy  verdure,  seem  unmistakably  to 
identify  it  with  the  Abel-Shittim  of  Numbers.  I  regretted 
that  wo  were  not  able  to  visit  £r  Rameh,  in  which  I  would 
recognise  Beth  Jeshimoth,  although  we  had  afterwards  a 

*  Numb,  zxxiii.  49.  t  Josh«  liL  1. 
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nearer  view  of  it  from  the  hills."'  I  conld  not  ascertain 
from  Sheikh  Goblan  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of 
any  ruins  further  south  than  Bamah,  such  as  the  Beth 
Jisimuth  named  by  Swarts ;  and  there  is  so  much  danger 
of  ruins  being  discovered  to  oblige  the  traveller,  bearing 
any  name  he  inquires  for,  that  I  was  cautious  not  to  seek 
after  it  by  that  name. 

We  found  Sheikh  Goblan  an  admirable  cicerone.  He 
was  far  too  enlightened  to  suspect  us  of  treasure -hunting, 
and  with  a  keen  appreciation  himself  of  the  beauties  of  a 
landscape,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  us  everything  he 
knew,  whether  in  the  way  of  scenery  or  ancient  sites.  I 
had  not  been  an  hour  in  his  company  without  feeling 
perfectly  satisfied  that  I  was  under  the  guidance  of 
one  on  whose  fidelity  and  intelligence  I  might  implicitly 
rely. 

It  was  a  wild  scene  as  we  looked  out  from  our  tents  in 
the  starlight,  and  saw  the  tall  spears  struck  all  around, 
gleaming  faintly  over  the  prostrate  figures  of  our  escort, 
and  the  many  groups  of  horses  and  mules  dimly  discernible 
in  the  distance. 

Our  journey  next  day  was  a  very  short  one — to  the  ruins 
called  Arak  el  Emir,  a  fine  castle  (many  of  the  sculptures 
of  which  still  remain),  built  by  Hyrcanus,  son  of  Joseph 
Tobias,  f  We  rode  up  the  valley  of  the  Wady  Eeferein, 
and  then  crossed  a  ridge  into  the  Wady  Seir,  making  a 
ride  of  four  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  geological  formation 
was  all  limestone,  with  many  layers  of  flint.  The  dip  of  the 
strata  everywhere  was  at  an  angle  of  from  five  to  fifteen  de- 
grees towards  S.W.  But  there  were  ^any  dislocations,  and 
strangely-contorted  strata,  more  so  than  we  had  elsewhere 
seen,  though  aU  with  the  same  general  inclination;  and 

*  On  a  Bubeeqaent  Tint  I  carefully  examined  these  rnins,  but  conld 
find  nothing  worthy  of  notice — merely  Bhapelest  mounds, 
t  Joeepbus,  Ant.  Jnd.  xii  4, 11. 
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with  DO  trace  of  trap  or  igneoos  rock,  though  the  hills  were 
often  tilted  up. 

In  proof  of  the  temperature  being  higher  than  on  the 
other  side,  I  may  add  that  wHfle  the  barley  was  scarcely 
ripe  at  Jericho,  it  was  here  already  thrashed  ont,  and  oar 
muleteers  purchased  from  the  neighbonring  fellahin  some 
sacks  already  in  fine  order.  One  of  our  guards  also  brought 
me  a  cucumber,  the  first  of  the  season,  and  insisted  on  mj 
eating  it  on  the  spot,  which  civility,  rather  than  prudence, 
compelled  me  to  do. 

As  we  ascended  firom  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the 
Ghor,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  changed,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  on  the  other  side.  The  zizyphus  and  caper 
crept  higher  up  the  hills,  the  false  balsam  was  still  found  in 
the  wadys,  and  the  sages,  salvias,  and  other  labiate  plants 
did  not  descend  so  low. 

The  ruins  to  the  westward  were  very  fine,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere was  unusually  clear ;  and  when  we  had  risen  some 
height,  and  were  crossing  a  ridge,  the  northern  half  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  the  Ghor  up  to  Surta- 
beh,  were  spread  like  a  map  at  our  feet.  Standing  here, 
at  the  end  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  the  hills  of  Jud»a 
did  not  look  nearly  so  high  as  these  eastern  ones  did  when 
we  gazed  on  them  from  Judssa ;  and  probably  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  near  a  thousand  feet  in  their  elevation. 
The  hills  of  Judah  have  the  same  pink  hue  so  familiftr  to 
all  travellers,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  gorge  of  the 
Eeft  and  the  road  up  to  Jerusalem.  But,  southwards  of 
this,  the  west  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  looks  very  different 
from  the  east.  At  a  glance  we  could  see  the  errors  of  the 
maps  ;  for,  instead  of  the  straight  tall  line  of  mountain 
which  forms  the  eastern  wall,  the  shore  line  was  indented 
with  bays  and  headlands,  and  the  fiats  of  Ain  Feshkhah, 
Ain  Terabeh,  and  Ain  Jidy  stood  out  clearly,  like  fringes  of 
green  carpeting  below. 

The  hills  we  mounted  were  neither  so  rocky  nor  so 
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barren  as  those  of  the  other  side,  and  were  much  more  in 
a  state  of  natore.  They  have  evidently  never  been  terraced, 
but  were  only  pastured  over  by  Redben  and  Gad  ;  conse- 
quently the  soil  has  not  been  washed  down,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  abundant,  with  frequent  scattered  shrubs  and  a 
few  trees.  The  undulations  of  the  hills  were  very  beautiful, 
and  we  followed  for  miles  the  course  of  a  bright,  dashing 
stream,  overshadowed  by  a  belt  of  tall  canes  and  gorgeous 
oleanders — a  vast  sheet  of  rosy  bloom.  The  oleander 
here  becomes  almost  a  timber-tree,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  its  tall,  slim 
boughs  borne  down,  like  a  weeping- willow,  by  the  weight  of 
its  blossom.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  as  we  wound  up  the 
Wady  Seir,  to  see  our  numerous  Bedouin  guard,  with  their 
spears  or  long  guns,  thrown  out  in  skirmishing  order, 
gaUoping  on  all  sides,  peering  into  the  thickets,  mount- 
ing every  knoll,  and  keenly  looking  out  for  foes  or  game, 
wasting  their  powder  at  every  partridge  they  put  up.  At 
Eeferein,  the  little  Caccahis  heyi  absolutely  swarmed,  and 
we  ran  many  of  the  young  ones  down  on  foot  Here  the 
Greek  partridge,  undisturbed  and  unprotected  by  game 
laws,  was  equally  abundant,  in  spite  of  the  swarms  of  hawks 
and  £Edeons  which  hovered  overhead,  long  since,  by  the 
ignorant  zeal  of  game  preservers,  extirpated  in  more  civi- 
lised dimes. 

At  one  place  four  huge  wild  boars  broke  from  the  olean- 
ders below  us,  and  rushed  up  the  opposite  hill,  followed  by 
two  &milies  of  over  twenty  little  pigs,  which  ran  with 
wonderful  speed.  The  escort  were  wild  with  excitement, 
and  raised  their  battle  yell,  as  one  afker  another  dashed 
headlong  down  to  cross  the  brook.  We  had  some  difficulty 
in  pushing  through  the  brake;  and  soon  afterwards  C. 
brought  down  a  pig  in  triumph,  while  the  rest  escaped 
from  our  breathless  horses  up  the  mountain  side. 

Some  of  our  guard,  having  discovered  our  ''flsmtasia" 
for  eggs,  searched  with  success  for  nests ;  and  altogether 
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we  agreed  we  had  fallen  amongst  a  by  no  means  disagree- 
able set  of  savages. 

Before  crossing  the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  wadys 
that  combine  to  form  the  Seir,  we  had  a  delicious  bathe, 
and  on  mounting  had  a  fine  view  of  Heshban  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  Jebel  Osha  (Mount  Gilead)  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  landscape. 

A  short  day's  work  brought  us  to  Arak  el  Emir.  It 
stands  in  a  small  open  area,  surrounded  by  hills,  with  an 
oleander-fringed  stream  running  through*  the  midst,  and 
fine  scarped  cliffs  protecting  it  on  two  sides.  Hyrcanus 
could  not  have  selected  a  better  spot  dther  for  strength 
and  security,  or  for  natural  beauty.  Passing  by  the  ruin, 
we  went  on  half  a  mile  to  a  level  open  space,  where  we 
chose  our  encampment,  and  then  descended  to  the  stream 
for  luncheon.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  deeply  shaded 
labyrinth  of  oleanders,  mingled  with  large  oriental  plane 
trees,  much  finer  than  any  we  had  elsewhere  seen.  No 
need  for  turbans  here  in  the  shade,  as  we  lay  down  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  luxuriated  in  the  cool  freshness  of  the 
ground.  Seeing  swarms  of  fish,  we  extemporised  hooks 
and  lines  with  crooked  pins,  and  the  fishes  being  unso- 
phisticated we  caught  a  great  number,  among  which  was  a 
species  new  to  us  (Discognathus  rufuSf  Heckel). 

We  afterwards  went  to  visit  Hyrcanus'  castle,  a  noble 
relic  of  antiquity.  The  remains  of  a  massive  wall  may  be 
traced,  with  a  deep  fosse,  enclosing  an  enceinte  of  about 
twelve  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  castle. 
There  is  a  very  large  entrance  gateway,  with  a  raised  cause- 
way leading  from  it  direct  to  the  fortress.  This  gateway  is 
built  of  stones  of  very  large  size  with  the  Jewish  bevel, 
and  the  face  of  each  stone  rough  ashlar  dressed,  with  per- 
pendicular headings  running  up  the  courses.  The  friese 
of  this  portal  is  Ionic,  and  is  formed  of  enormous  slabs  of 
stone.     One  which  we  measured  was  twenty  feet  by  ten. 

The  castle  itself  has  been  about  150  feet  by  60  feet  in 
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extent,  with  a  colonnade  in  front,  and  there  are  many  frag- 
ments of  pillars,  some  fluted  and  others  plain,  strewn 
abont.     Only  a  portion  of  the  front  wall  has  stood  the  test 
of  more  than  2,000  years,  but  this  is  in  wonderful  pre- 
servation.    It  is  composed  of  great  slabs.     One  in  situ 
measured  fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet  high ;  another,  prostrate, 
was  twenty  feet  long.     These  stones  have  been  bound 
together,  not  by  lime  or  clamps,  but  by  numerous  square 
knobs  or  bolts  left  in  the  different  sides  of  the  stone,  which 
fitted  tightly  into  corresponding  sockets  cut  to  receive  them 
in  the  next  block.'*'     Many  loopholes  for  archery  provided 
for  the  defence  of  the  place.     Some  of  the  stone  is  almost 
marble,  other  slabs  are  a  mass  of  fossils,  ammonites  and 
Exogyra  densata^  Conr.     About  twenty  feet  from  the  base- 
ment runs  a  beading  of  Doric  ornaments^  and  above  thip  a 
colossal  frieze  some  twelve  feet  high,  formed  of  enormous 
slabs,  with  lions  sculptured  in  aUo  relievo  of  colossal  size.t 
Josephus  especially  mentions  the  castle  being  built  of 
white  stone  to  the  very  roof,  and  animals  of  prodigious 
magnitude  engraven  on  it.;^    Over  these  has  been  a  Doric 
entablature  and  frieze,  but  this  has  been  thrown  down,  as 
also  have  been  many  of  the  lions.    It  seems  probable  that 
earthquakes  alone  have  caused  their  overthrow,  for  though 
the  stones  are  only  twenty-two  inches  thick,  and  the  wall 
consists  but  of  single  slabs,  yet  they  are  so  wedged  and  bound 
together  by  these  knobs  and  sockets,  especially  at  the  angles, 
that  human  agency  could  scarcely  have  overturned  without 
destroying  them.    The  bmlding  must  have  been  a  strange 
medley  architecturally,  for  we  noticed  many  Ionic  cornices 

*  Similar  mortioe  and  tenon  masonry  was  also  f omid  bj  Pierotti  at 
the  SJL  angle  of  the  Haram,  in  the  foxmdation,  in  what  he  conaiden 
to  be  masonry  of  the  age  of  Solomon. 

t  The  artist  has  evidently  copied,  not  from  natme,  but  from  sculpture ; 
for  he  has  represented  in  relief  the  marble  supports  left  in  statues  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  animals. 

t  OucoMfiiiav  M  ^i^  laxyp^t  ^  ^^^^ov  Xmvkov  Karatntwimuf  Sanaw  lU)^ 
mu  Tiff  ortfyiif  hf/kii^ws  2ma  wa^tu-pMrmrOt    DtpcihraY*  ^  «vrp  cvpivov  ^ar 

«ai  ^oMv.   Ant.  Jnd.  ziL  4, 11. 
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and  Egyptian  capitals  of  the  Ptolemaic  order  with  the  pahn 
leaf. 

Passing  from  this  interesting  record  of  Jewish  history, 
we  went  half  a  mile  northwards,  np  to  the  rock-dwellings 
and  stables  of  Hyrcanns.  The  ancient  road  to  these  is 
marked  by  a  doable  row  of  square  stones,  three  feet  apart, 
and  each  perforated,  as  if  for  a  nmning  bar  or  rail.  When 
we  had  reached  the  cliff,  on  the  basement,  among  many 
other  once  inhabited  caves,  we  examined  one,  which  had 
been  a  noble  square  hall,  with  roof  artificially  hollowed 
out,  and  a  plain  cornice  nmning  ronnd  ii  By  the  side  of 
the  square  doorway,  outside,  was  a  mutilated  Hebrew 
inscription,  in  the  old  or  Samaritan  character,  which  we 
copied. 

A  zigzag  slope,  above  this,  leads  to  a  long  range  of  caves. 
On  the  first  floor,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  a  great  cave,  with 
stabling  for  a  hundred  horses,  the  mangers  running  round 
it,  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Passing  in  front  of  this, 
on  a  narrow  ledge,  we  came  to  a  series  of  artificial  cham- 
bers and  rock-dwellings,  several  of  them  connected,  and  the 
interior  ones  quite  dark.  One  suite  of  dark  apartments,  in 
one  of  which  was  a  deep  well,  was  only  accessible  by  a 
trap- door,  the  hole  for  which  had  been  hewn  deeply  through 
the  rock  from  above. 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  ledge,  we  had  in  two  places 
to  creep  along  a  beading,  of  a  few  inches  in  depth,  where 
the  rock  has  been  artificially  scarped,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  horses  or  armed  men.  At  the  western  end  of  the  cliff 
are  some  enormous  slabs,  cut  down  at  right  angles  to  it, 
and  deeply  indented  with  square  chequers,  several  score  in 
number.  The  use  or  meaning  of  these  I  leave  to  others  to 
conjecture.  The  caves  are  exactly  described  by  Josephus. 
**  He  also  made  caves  of  many  furlongs  in  length,  by  hol- 
lowing a  rock  that  was  over  against  him,  and  then  he  made 
large  rooms  in  it,  some  for  feasting,  and  some  for  sleeping 
and  living  in.    But  still  he  made  the  entrances  at  the 
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moath  of  the  caves  so  narrow,  that  no  more  than  one 
person  could  enter  by  them  at  once/'  After  all  these 
elaborate  devices,  Hjrcanas  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  his 
isolated  palace.  At  the  end  of  a  seven  years'  life  of  suspi- 
cions and  alarms,  he  conmiitted  suicide,  on  the  approach 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  seized  his  palace  and  pos- 
sessions. 

Besides  our  antiquarian  afternoon,  we  had  a  most  suc- 
cessful natural  history  exploration  in  these  caverns,  having 
taken,  amongst  us,  the  nests  of  two  vultures,  of  the  large 
Egyptian  owl,  lesser  kestrel,  and  our  first  nest  of  the  russet 
swallow,  besides  the  bulbul's,  in  the  castle.  We  also  cap- 
tured specimens  of  a  (to  us)  new  species  of  bat,  a  new 
lizard,  and  gathered  some  curious  plants,  and  three  very 
fine  species  of  beetles  (Buprestida).  Altogether,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  longest,  so  it  was,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  days  we  had  enjoyed  in  our  travels. 

Starting  next  morning  with  the  dawn  from  our  camp  at 
Arak  el  Emir,  we  left  the  Wady  Seir,  with  its  oleanders, 
on  our  right,  and  climbed  the  shoulder  of  a  steep  ridge, 
descending  on  the  other  side,  by  a  course  south-east  by 
east,  into  the  head  of  another  branch  of  the  Seir.  In  half 
an  hour  we  reached  the  ancient  site  of  Seir,  a  favourite 
tenting-ground  of  the  Adwan,  and  where  a  party  of  the 
tribe  were  encamped,  by  whom  we  had  been  supplied  with 
milk  on  the  preceding  evening.  We  were  now  on  the 
direct  road  from  El  Salt  to  Heshban ;  but,  as  we  intended 
to  turn  further  west  to  visit  Nebo,  we  took  a  circuitous 
route,  where  indeed  there  was  no  tract,  towards  the  Wady 
Eshteh.  Here  and  there,  but  rarely,  were  the  traces  of  a 
few  ancient  terraces,  probably  vineyards;*  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  virgin  soil  seemed  to  have  been  undisturbed, 
held  on  the  steep  slopes,  now  as  of  old,  by  the  roots  of  the 
oaks  which  grow  scattered  over  the  hills.     We  cast  a  pass- 

4*  « I  will  bewaQ  with  the  weeping  of  Jaaser  the  vine  of  Sibmah," 
Isaiah  zri.  9 ;  see  also  Jer.  zlviii.  82. 
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ing  glance  at  the  site  which  Abd  el  Asiz  pointed  oat  as  the 
town  of  Seir  ( ju^),  probably  the  ancient  Jaazer  or  Jazer. 
In  the  first  place,  Jaazer  was  taken  by  Israel  on  their  way 
from  Heshban  to  Bashan  (Numb.  xxi.  82),  in  which  route 
Seir  wonld.  naturally  lie.  It  was  in  the  borders  of  Gad 
(Josh.  ziii.  25),  and  was  visited  by  Joab  on  his  way  firom 
the  Jordan  to  Gilead,  which  would  correspond  yexy  well 
with  the  present  site.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  expres- 
sion, the  sea  (or  pool)  of  Jazer  (Jer.  zlviii.  82).  We  saw 
no  pool  there ;  but  it  is  possible  there  may  have  been  a 
*'birk6t,"  or  artificial  basin,  of  which  more  careful  investi- 
gation might  reveal  the  traces. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Wady  Eshteh  we  crossed  another 
purling  brook,  shaded  by  fig-trees  and  oleanders  of  smaller 
size,  for  we  had  now  risen  several  hundred  feet.  The  hills 
here  were  bare,  but  scarcely  bleak,  and  the  vegetation  soon 
became  precisely  the  same  as  on  the  hills  of  Samaria  and 
Judasa.  Having  mounted  another  ridge  by  a  very  steep 
path,  we  crossed  it  at  a  right  angle,  after  following  its  crest 
eastward  for  some  way,  and  descended  into  the  Wady 
Na'^r.  These  hills  were  very  fertile.  Large  patches  of 
barley,  rich  and  green,  no  want  of  water  or  rain,  and  oaks 
of  various  kinds,  and  terebinths,  first  scattered,  then 
becoming  thicker  in  park-like  groups,  and  at  length  quite 
a  forest  of  fine  timber.  We  turned  at  a  rapid  pace  to  the 
westward,  till  we  approached  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of 
Gilead,  and  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Promised  Land 
across  Jordan.  The  indented,  embayed  western  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  stood  out  distinctly,  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  straight  eastern  mountain  line  at  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaze.  We  were  absolutely  looking  down  on 
the  hill  country  of  Judasa,  and  the  keen,  cool  wind  made 
us  feel  that  we  had  risen  several  thousand  feet  from  the 
**  ciccar."  After  we  had  descended  from  the  forest,  we 
followed  up  the  course  of  the  little  perennial  stream,  by  the 
banks  of  which  were  rich  com  and  pasture  pieces,  and  then 
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turned  south,  orossing  the  watershed  to  the  Wadj  Hesh- 
ban.  Turning  a  few  yards  up  this,  by  some  old  ruined 
watercourses,  we  halted,  and  our  servants  began  to  pitch 
the  tents  on  a  pretty  sheltered  flat,  three  and  a  quarter 
hours  from  Arak  el  Emir.  We  were  now  some  twenty 
miles  inward  from  the  Jordan.  The  strata  no  longer  dipped 
S.W.,  but  were  perfectly  horizontal,  the  hills  all  rounded 
and  water-worn,,  and  the  wadys  gave  no  signs  of  uncon- 
formable or  contorted  stratification.  Aqueous  agency  seemed 
to  have  been  the  only  power  at  work  since  the  deposition 
of  the  limestone. 

After  breathing  our  horses,  we  lost  no  time  in  remount- 
ing for  Heshban.  Goblan  met  us  here,  and  we  turned  up 
to  the  S. W.  to  examine  the  ruins  of  Es  HfLnah,  a  place  not 
marked  in  the  maps.  On  the  hill  above  it  stands  a  large 
fortified  khan  and  fortress,  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  v 
somewhat  resembling  the  great  Castle  of  Eefrenjy,  and 
still  used  in  times  of  war  as  a  retreat  for  the  cattle  and  a 
place  of  safety  for  depositing  com.  It  commands  an 
extensive  westward  view,  overlooking  the  Ghor  and  the 
little  mound  of  Er  Rameh  beneath  it,  while  the  Mount  of 
Olives  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  I  recognised 
in  this  castle  the  building  which  I  had  observed  from  the 
roof  of  the  parsonage  on  Mount  Zion,  and  which  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  took  to  be  close  to  Heshban,  or  a  part  of  it. 
HCLnah  is  a  little  lower  down,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.E. 
Its  ruins  consist  of  a  fortified  enceinte,  loopholed,  with 
many  arched  chambers,  and  a  little  citadel  standing  in  the 
centre,  all  apparently  of  Saracenic  work,  but  built  out  of 
the  materials  of  more  ancient  edifices,  as  is  shown  by  large 
stones  with  curious  sculptures  inserted  in  the  walls.  One 
of  these  over  a  doorway  was  covered  with  grotesque  fret- 
work, of  no  known  order  of  architecture,  like  the  devices 
of  some  child's  sampler.  In  rambling  among  the  ruins  we 
found  in  one  cavernous  chamber  Uie  partially  decayed 
bodies  of  two  women,  with  their  blue  rags  hanging  about 
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them.     The  poor  creatures  had  evidently  been  lately  mur- 
dered and  thrown  in ;  but  "  they  were  only  women/*  and' 
our  escort  looked  with  callous  indifference  as  though  they 
were  beneath  the  regard  of  a  warrior. 

We  were  now  just  above  the  re-entering  angle  of  the 
Ghor  es  Seisaban,  and  thence  toning  to  the  S.E.  we  rode 
at  a  rapid  pace  for  several  miles,  steadily  ascending  on  to 
the  bleak  plateau  of  the  Mountains  of  Moab,  the  range  of 
Nebo,  in  the  '' Abarim'*  of  the  Pentateuch.  Though  the 
ascent  was  rapid  it  was  not  rugged,  and  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  was  superb.  Along  the  ridge  we  rode,  or  rather 
along  a  succession  of  bare  turf-dad  eminences,  so  linked 
together  that  the  depressions  between  them  were  mere 
hollows  rather  than  valleys  ;  and  to  the  most  elevated  of 
these,  about  three  miles  S.W.  of  Heshban,  our  escort  gave 
the  name  of  '*  Nebbah.'"*'  We  found,  however,  that  the 
name  was  rather  of  the  range  than  of  the  particular  "  tell," 
as  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  lower  projecting  knoll  in 
front,  where  ruins  could  be  traced,  and  where  the  view, 
more  extensive  in  front,  embraced  no  prospect  eastward. 

Jebel  Attarus  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  Nebo,  but 
without  any  good  reason.  It  is  not  '*  over  against  Jericho.*' 
It  is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward  to  command  any  view  of 
the  plains  of  Shittim,  and  therefore  Balaam  could  not  have 
looked  down  from  it  upon  Israel,  and  it  is  too  distant  from 
those  plains  to  be  the  spot  to  which  Moses  would  have  gone 
up  from  the  camp.  The  name  of  Pisgah,  or  "the  hei^t,*' 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Pentateuch  :  in  Numb.  zxi.  20,  it 
is  described  as  **  looking  towards  Jeshimon** ;  in  Deut. 
xxziv.  1,  as  '*  over  against  Jericho,*'  in  the  former  of  which 
passages  Jeshimon  is  probably  used  for  the  barren  plain  of 
the  Ghor,  and  connected  with  Beth-Jeshimoth  (Numb, 
zxxiii.  49) ;  but  in  Numb,  xxiii.  14,  we  find  that  <'  the 

*  Our  gnidei  named  some  rnixiB  east  of  us  Main,  a  mistake  whkii 
was  easily  discoTered  on  my  subsequent  yisit  to  Ifoab  (See  Land  or 
Moab), 
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field  of  Zophim**  was  on  its  top,  certainly  signifying  toler- 
ably level  and  cultivated  land. 

On  these  brows  overlooking  the  month  of  the  Jordan, 
over  against  Jericho,  every  condition  is  met,  both  for  the 
Pisgah  of  Balaam  and  of  Moses.  Here  we  halted,  and 
gazed  on  a  prospect  on  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  few 
European  eyes  to  feasi  The  day  was  clear,  and  revealed 
to  us  (whether  or  not  we  were  standing  on  the  exact  spot) 
at  least  the  very  same  landscape  as  that  on  which  <'  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  "  closed  his  mortal  eye.  Yet  the 
first  feeling  was  that  of  admiration  at  the  divine  power 
which  drew  Israel  from  the  wondrously  fertile  country 
eastward  and  northward,  determinedly  to  force  the  rugged 
hills  of  Palestine,*  not  richer  than  the  Gilead  they  had 
already  won. 

We  had  not  a  barometer  with  us  (for,  warned  by  previous 
experience,  we  had  reduced  our  baggage  and  apparatus  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions),  and  therefore  cannot 
even  approximately  give  the  altitude  of  this  brow ;  but  it 
cannot  be  less  than  4,000  feet  above  the  Ghor,  so  com- 
pletely does  it  overlook  the  heights  of  Hebron  and  of 
central  Judaea.  To  the  southward  peered  Attarus  and 
Shihan,  with  vague  vistas  beyond.  To  the  eastward,  as  we 
turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slope  for  two  or 
three  miles,  when  a  few  smaU,  ruin-clad  '*  tells,"  or  hil- 
locks, broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline;  and  then, 
sweeping  forth,  rolled  in  one  vast  unbroken  expanse  the 
goodly  Belka — one  boundless  plain,  stretching  far  into 
Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon — one  waving  ocean  of  com 
and  grass.  Well  may  the  Arabs  boast,  '*  Thou  canst  not 
find  a  country  like  the  Belka."  Well  may  such  an  illimit- 
able wealth  of  soil  pour  forth  its  teeming  myriads  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  riches  of  that  mighty  sheepmaster,f  the 
king  of  Moab  of  old,  as  to-day  of  the  Anezi  and  the  Beni 

•  ThiB  sentiment  is  magnificently  expressed  by  Stanley,  "  Sinai  and 
Palestine,"  p.  325. 
t  2  Kings  iii  4. 
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Sakk*r.  Who  can  say  how  much  these  Tast  plains,  pas- 
tnred  over  daring  the  latter  years  of  the  sojourn  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  when  they  had  come  ronnd  Monnt  Hor 
from  Eadesh,  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  blessing, 
that  "  He  suffered  not  their  catUe  to  decrease*'  ?  Food 
and  water  for  man  required  and  called  forth  a  miracubus 
provision  ;  such  was  not  needed  here  for  their  cattle. 

Not  a  tree  nor  a  bush,  not  a  house,  could  be  seen ;  but 
the  glass  revealed  the  black  tents  of  the  Beni  Sakk*r,  dotted 
in  clusters,  far  and  near,  testifying  that  the  population, 
though  nomad,  and  far  short  of  the  teeming  multitudes 
of  the  Roman  cities,  must  still  be  very  great. 

Riding  forward  to  the  next  brow,  the  lower  Nebbeh, 
the  eye  turned  westwards :  in  front  of  us,  two  or  three 
lines  of  terraces  reduced  the  height  of  the  plateau  as  it 
descended  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which 
we  could  trace  in  its  full  extent  from  Engedi  to  Feshkhah. 
It  lay  like  a  long  strip  of  molten  metal,  with  the  sun  mir- 
rored on  its  surface,  waving  and  undulating  in  its  further 
edge,  unseen  in  its  eastern  limits,  as  though  poured  from 
some  deep  cavern  beneath  our  feet.  There  a  break  in  the 
ridge,  and  a  green  spot  below,  marked  Engedi,  the  nest  once 
of  the  Kenite,  now  of  the  wild  goat.  The  fortress  of  Masada 
and  jagged  Shukif  projected  in  front  of  the  mountain-line, 
but  still  far  below  us,  and  lower,  too,  than  the  ridge  of 
Hebron,  which  we  could  trace,  as  it  lifted  gradually  from 
the  south-west,  as  far  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  we  could  not  see,*  though  tJl  the 
familiar  points  in  the  neighbourhood  were  at  once  identified. 
There  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  the  church  at  its  top, 
the  gap  in  the  hills  leading  up  from  Jericho,  and  the 
rounded  heights  of  Benjamin  on  its  other  side.  Still  turn- 
ing northward,  the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  Ghor,  with 
the  rich  green  islets  of  Ain  Sultan  and  Ain  D^ — the  twin 

*  This  must  haye  been  from  a  slight  hsxe,  as  the  point  wheze  we 
stood  is  certainly  visible  from  the  roof  of  the  English  ChardL 
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oases,  nestling,  as  it  were,  nnder  the  wall  of  Quarantania. 
There — closer,  still  heneath  ns — had  IsraeFs  last  camp 
extended,  in  front  of  the  green  fringe  which  peeped  forth 
from  under  the  terraces  in  our  foreground.  The  dark 
sinuous  hed  of  Jordan,  clearly  defined  near  its  mouth,  was 
soon  lost  in  deep  haze.  Then,  looking  over  it,  the  eye 
rested  on  Gerizim's  rounded  top ;  and,  further  still,  opened 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  shoulder  of  Garmel,  or  some 
other  intervening  height,  just  showing  to  the  right  of 
Gerizim ;  while  the  faint  and  distant  hluish  haze  beyond 
it  suggested  the  sea,  the  utmost  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  but  a 
whiff  were  needed  to  brush  o£f  the  haze  and  reveal  it  clearly, 
but  the  haze  was  that  of  distance  rather  than  of  water. 
Northwards,  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  unmistakable 
Tabor,  aided  by  which  we  could  identify  Gilboa  and  Jebel 
Duhy.  Snowy  Hermon's  top  was  mantled  with  cloud,  and 
Lebanon's  highest  range  must  have  been  shut  behind  it ; 
but  in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in  long  line  the  dark 
forests  of  Gilead,  bold  and  undulating,  with  the  steep  sides 
of  mountains  here  and  there  whitened  by  cliffs;  terminating 
in  Jebel  Osha,  or  Mount  Gilead,  behind  Es  Salt.* 

We  did  indeed  congratulate  each  other  on  the  privilege 
of  having  gazed  on  this  superb  panorama,  which  will  live 
in  memory's  eye.  ''  And  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto 
the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley 
of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar."  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  1 — 8.) 

But  our  guide  was  growing  impatient.  Two  miles  behind 
us  was  a  green  knoll,  with  rugged  heaps  of  stones,  rising 
above  the  surrounding  plateau,  and  a  little  retired  from  its 
brow.    *'  Heshban  ! "  cries  our  swarthy  guard,  brandishing 

*  My  Bubeeqaent  Tisit  to  Moab  has  enabled  me  to  correct  both  detaOs 
and  also  nomenclatnie,  in  our  ride  over  Nebo,  in  which,  owing  to  our 
very  haetj  visit,  several  ezzors  occur  in  former  editions. 
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his  long  spear ;  and,  Bporring  onr  horses,  we  gallop  eagerly 
to  the  bourne  of  our  travels.  In  a  gently  sloping  verdant 
depression  to  oar  left  was  a  camp  of  about  fifty  long 
tents;  and  as  the  Bedouin  saw  us  gallop  along  the  crest, 
they  came  crowding  out,  and  hurried  on  to  reach  us. 
"Who  are  they?  Adwan?"  "No!  Teba'a,"  is  the 
reply,  "and  not  a  good  set.  Yallah,  yallahl*'  (Come 
on,  come  on.)  We  had  just  shot  a  stork,  which  Hassan, 
one  of  the  servants,  was  carrying,  and  as  we  looked  round 
in  our  stride,  we  saw  him  furiously  urging  his  horse,  and 
dashing  my  luckless  stork  round  his  head  against  the  crowd, 
who  evidently  wished  to  detain  him.  However,  there  was 
no  time  te  be  lost,  thought  our  guard,  and  on  we  dashed, 
without  drawing  rein,  till  we  reached  the  knoll,  the  site  of 
Sihon's  capital. 

Moab  is  here  a  vast  table-land,  on  the  brow  of  which,  to 
the  west,  the  crest  is  a  little  elevated,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  it  a  slight  depression  of  three  or  four  miles  in  extent, 
beyond  which  the  rounded  hills  rise  200  feet,  and  gently 
slope  away  to  the  east.  In  the  centre  of  this  depression  is 
a  small  hill,  of  perhaps  200  feet  high,  but  entirely  isolated, 
with  a  little  stream  running  past  it  on  the  east.  This  is 
Heshbon.  The  hill  is  one  heap  of  shapeless  ruin,  while 
all  the  neighbouring  slopes  are  full  of  caves,  which  have 
once  been  occupied,  turned  into  use  as  habitations.  The 
citadel  hill  has  also  a  shoulder  and  a  spur  to  the  south, 
likewise  covered  with  ruins.  The  smnmit  of  the  hill  is 
flattened  ;  and  here  is  a  level  platform,  with  Doric  columns 
broken  from  their  pedestals,  and  the  foundations  of  a 
forum,  or  public  building  of  the  Roman  period,  arranged 
exactly  like  the  Forum  at  Pompeii.  The  whole  city  must 
have  had  the  circuit  of  about  a  mile.  Some  portions  of 
the  walls  are  standing — a  few  tiers  of  worn  stones,  and 
the  space  is  thickly  strewn  with  piles  of  Doric  shafts, 
capitcds  of  columns,  broken  entablatures,  and  large  stones, 
with  the  broad  bevelled  edge.    In  one  edifice,  of  which  a 
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large  portion  remains,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Jewish 
stones,  Roman  arches,  Doric  pillars,  and  Saracenic  arches, 
are  all  strangely  mingled. 

Before  the  city,  to  the  east,  are  the  remains  of  water- 
courses, and  an  enormous  cistern,  or  fishpond,  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  Canticles,  ''  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishppols 
in  Heshhon,  by  the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim  *'  (yii.  4) ;  and 
the  old  wells  were  so  numerous,  that  we  had  to  ride  with 
great  care  to  avoid  them. 

We  now  turned  northwards  along  a  beautiful  road  (all 
the  roads  east  of  Jordan  are  good,  for  they  are  mere  earth- 
paths  and  little  worn),  till  about  a  mile  and  a-half  north  of 
Heshban  we  mounted  another  green  ruin-clad  knoll.  El 
A'al,  the  Elealah  of  Scripture.  It  is  truly  desolate,  and  a 
place  of  alarm.  '*  The  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits 
and  for  thy  harvest  is  fallen."  (Is.  xvi.  9.)  One  solitary 
Doric  column  stands  out  ghost-like  on  its  slope,  the  rest 
are  all  prostrate ;  but  heaps  of  carved  cornices  and  capitals 
tell  of  its  prosperity  even  so  late  as  the  Roman  times. 
Since  then  it  appears  to  have  been  utterly  deserted,  for 
there  are  no  Saracenic  traces,  and  its  summit  is  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  neighbouring  Sheikhs.  Over  a  recent 
tomb  black  tufts  of  ostrich  feathers,  extended  on  long 
strings,  were  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Hard  by  was  a 
rude  enclosure  of  loosely-heaped  stones,  inside  of  which 
about  fifty  wooden  ploughs  were  heaped — the  grave-yard 
being  the  depot  for  the  agricultural  implements  of  the 
tribe,  during  their  absence  for  months  in  the  interior. 
Water  was  plentiful,  and  old  cisterns  and  wells  frequent. 
Strange  that  while  springs  are  so  scarce  in  the  west,  and 
fed  only  by  winter-torrents,  here,  even  where  wood  is 
absent,  on  these  highlands  of  Moab  it  is  still  *'  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills." 

We  were  now  once  more  in  the  Adwan  territory,  and 
our  guard  lost  the  nervous  feelings  a  man  might  have  who 
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has  been  following  his  game  on  to  his  neighbour's  pre- 
serves. We  had  seen  Heshbon,  and  looked  down  from 
NebOy  and  felt  indeed  rewarded.  Night  was  approaching, 
bat  the  route  was  easy,  and  turning  westward,  we  galloped 
without  a  halt  for  an  hour.  The  day  had  closed  when 
we  descended  into  a  snug  little  open  plot  at  the  Ras  Ain 
Heshban,  where,  in  the  face  of  a  cave  out  of  which 
gushed  a  most  abundant  spring,  our  welcome  camp  had 
been  pitched.  Too  excited  to  sleep,  journal  and  letter- 
writing  kept  us  up  till  midnight. 


Note  to  Thibd  Edition. 


For  fuUer  details  of  the  country  east  of  Jordan,  and  the 
natural  history  of  those  highlands,  I  refer  to  the  "  Land  of 
Moab,"  the  result  of  my  visit  in  the  year  1872.  Several 
errors  in  earlier  editions  respecting  the  site  of  Nebo 
are  corrected  in  that  work.  An  American  traveller  has 
severely  criticised  my  statements,  ignoring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  corrections  in  the  **  Land  of  Moab,'*  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  find 
that  his  map,  which  was  drawn  by  a  competent  American 
officer  of  engineers,  agrees  with  mine  even  to  the  extent 
of  differing  in  one  instance  from  the  accompanying  letter- 
press. Much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called  "  Identifica- 
tion of  Mount  Pisgah,"  which  is  simply  moving  the  platform 
from  Nebbeh  to  Ziara,  or  Zia*gha,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  views  from  both  had  been  already  described 
by  me. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Ruined  VUlaget  between  Htehlon  and  Amman — CowUleu  Flocks — Valley 
of  Amman  {Rabbah) — ItsRuim — Description  of  the  Site — The  Ancient 
Citadel— Cathedrals,  Temples j  Theatres— Perfect  Byzantine  Churchr^ 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy— Es  SaU—Ramoth  Gilead^Lovely  Valley- 
Christians  at  Es  Salt — Ruined  Castle — Independence  of  Es  Salt — 
Mount  Gilead — Tomb  of  Rosea — Magfdficent  View — Parh-like  Beauty 
of  Gilead — The  Jabbok—Its  Ford — Esau  andJacob^Gypsies — Ravages 
of  the  Bedouin — Gerash  (Gerasa) — Jts  Streets  and  Buildings — Won- 
derful Perfection  of  its  Remains — Restitution  from  Suf— Adieu  to  the 
Adwdn—Ajlun—Kulat  er  Rubud—The  Yabis—Jabesh-GUead—El  Fahil 
{Pella)—Beit  Idis— Christian  Blacksmith— El  Kurah—Isolaied  Agri- 
cultural District — Peacejulness — A  False  Alarm — General  Panic — 
Fertility  of  the  Eastern  Ghor — Numerous  Streams — Palm  Tree — Birds 
— Arab  Horsemen — Their  Salutations — The  Bridge  of  the  Jordan. 

May  1st. — Camp  at  Has  Ain  Heshban  to  Amman 
(Eabbath  Ammon)  four  hoars  and  a  quarter  steady  riding, 
about  eighteen  miles  (and  fifteen  in  a  direct  line).  For 
the  first  time  in  our  tonr  we  travelled  on  Sunday,  as  the 
Adwan  would  not  allow  us  to  sleep  a  second  night  in  the 
same  camp  so  near  the  frontier. 

The  road  was  not  dull,  but  comparatively  uninteresting. 
For  the  first  half  hour  we  rode  up  a  narrow  glen,  rocky 
and  rough,  with  fine  terebinth-trees,  the  largest  we  saw  in 
Palestine,  stretching  their  gnarled  and  twisted  boughs 
over  the  path.  It  was  very  like  a  Scottish  glen,  or  a  piece 
of  Northumbrian  scenery.  The  Wady  rapidly  dwindled 
to  nothing,  being  principally  fed  by  the  copious  spring 
which  gushed  from  under  the  rocks  by  our  last  night's 
camp.  In  the  ravine  was  an  old  hermit's  cave,  with  an 
arched  doorway  in  the  side  of  the  cli£r,  the  steps  to  which 
are  worn  away.     The  name  given  to  it  by  Sheikh  Goblan 
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was  M'Alagha.  The  cell  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of 
Egyptian  yultnres,  whose  eggs  were  brought  us  by  Abd-el- 
Asiz^s  son.  Half  an  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley,  where  was  a  ruined  town,  Na*ur.  We 
now  entered  upon  a  wide  undulating  plateau,  the  hollows 
of  which  were  covered  with  the  richest  grass,  while  the 
knolls  were  clad  with  stunted  shrubs,  chiefly  Potenum 
sptnomm,  L.,  in  general  appearance  very  like  heather. 

About  fifty  minutes  afterwards  we  turned  to  the  right  to 
a  green  round  knoll,  covered  with  shapeless  ruins,  and  the 
remains  of  wells.  From  the  top  of  this  we  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  Belka  and  of  the  Ghor,  with  the  hills  of  Judssa  and 
Samaria,  though  not  equal  to  the  panorama  of  yesterday. 
This  site  is  erroneously  fixed  in  Van  de  Valde's  map  too  far 
to  the  eastward. 

Still  continuing  a  north-east  course  over  downs  and 
pastures,  in  one  hour  and  a-half  we  came  to  a  narrow  but 
shallow  valley,  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Amman, 
after  passing  the  comer  of  a  pine-forest,  the  trees  of  which 
were  a  fir  {Pinus  carica,  Don),  a  species  very  closely  alHed 
to  P.  halepensisy  on  an  elevation  compnosed  of  a  soft  red 
sandstone.  From  this  point  we  continued  gradually  to 
descend.  No  more  trees  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
route.  The  limestone  strata  were  aU  horizontal,  irregularly 
contorted  in  places,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  as  by 
some  local  disturbance  ;  and  both  sides  of  the  valley  were 
curiously  streaked  by  long  ridges  of  stoneheaps,  sloping 
down  to  the  bottom  at  almost  regular  intervals,  as  if  they 
had  marked  the  ebbings  of  some  retreating  tide.  These 
ridges  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  vineyards,  such 
as  now  cover  the  lower  slopes  of  Hermon,  the  stones  from 
the  surface  being  heaped  into  these  parallels  on  which  th« 
vines  were  trailed,  to  preserve  the  grapes  from  damp,  and 
to  aid  in  ripening  them.  ' 

We  rode  through  five  large  Arab  camps,  and  every  hill- 
side and  valley  was  filled  with  thousands  of  sheep,  goats, 
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oxen,  asses,  and  camels,  and  many  picketed  horses.  Never 
before  or  since  have  I  beheld  such  a  collection  of  pastoral 
wealth.  The  vaUey  wound  in  a  snake-like  coarse,  a  dry 
torrent-bed  at  first,  but  the  oozy  gravel  gradually  became 
a  little  stream,  till  at  Kabbah  it  formed  a  copious  rivulet, 
swarming  with  shoals  of  large  fish  {Scaphiodon  capoeta)^ 
which  might  have  amply  supplied  the  lenten  fare  of  a 
monastery. 

After  four  hours  we  came  upon  a  copious  fountain, 
with  the  remains  of  walls,  and  just  beyond  it  a  bridge  of 
three  arches  of  solid  Roman  work,  but  now  useless,  as 
the  stream  has  changed  its  course,  and  flows  alongside 
of  it. 

Just  before  reaching  Amman,  the  gorge  takes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  north,  and  then  swells  into  a  narrow  plain, 
covered  with  luxuriant  grass,  and  embosomed  in  low  round 
hills.  The  fish-stocked  stream,  with  shells  studding  every 
stone  and  pebble,  winds  in  the  midst,  a  narrow  channel, 
receiving  occasional  affluents  in  its  course,  and  making 
Rabbath  most  truly  a  **  city  of  waters."  It  is  paved  at 
the  bottom,  and  its  little  quays  of  fine  masonry  run 
uninterruptedly  on  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a- half. 

A  beautiful  Grecian,  temple,  square  outside,  round 
within,  with  massive  walls  of  the  most  elaborate  Corin- 
thian architecture,  and  with  richly-carved  cornices  and 
mouldings,  is  the  first  building  on  the  left,  as  we  turn  into 
this  level  space.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  been  a  dome 
of  finely  dressed  stone,  of  which  several  tiers  remain. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beyond  we  halted,  and  in 
the  dense  meadow  by  the  water-side,  a  rich  feast  for  our 
horses  and  mules,  our  tents  were  pitched.  Before  noon 
we  had  lunched  and  set  out  to  examine  the  ruins.  In 
number,  in  beauty  of  situation,  and  in  isolation,  they  were 
by  far  the  most  striking  and  interesting  I  had  yet  seen  in 
Syria.     Yet  it  was  not  old  Rabbah,  but  Philadelphia^  the 
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Roman  city,  among  whose  prostrate  marbles  we  groped 
our  way.  All  is  Grsseo-Roman,  and  all,  probably,  except 
the  citadel,  sabseqaent  to  the  Christian  era. 

To  explain  the  position  of  the  '*  city  of  watersy"  and 
of  the  citadel  which  held  out  against  Joab  bo  long  after 
he  had  taken  the  lower  city,  would  require  a  plan ;  and 
the  only  sketch  we  were  able  to  make  in  our  hniried 
survey,  though  it  marks  the  relative  position  of  the  mins, 
gives  no  idea  of  the  proportions  or  of  the  intervening 
spaces.  When  the  narrow  valley  had  suddenly  tamed 
the  comer  of  a  knoll,  it  expanded  into  a  smooth  turfed 
plain  for  half  a  mile,  completely  shut  in  by  low  hills  on 
each  side.  The  front  was  blocked  by  a  round  and  steep, 
but  flat- topped  mamelon  pushed  forward,  on  which  was  the 
fortress,  and  the  stream  flowed  rapidly  past  it  on  the  east, 
through  a  valley  contracted  at  once  to  a  width  of  500 
paces.  The  citadel  was  feuied  by  another  little  valley 
running  at  a  right  angle  into  the  main  one,  and  was  con- 
nected  by  a  narrow  neck  with  the  heights  on  the  left. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  neck  another  gully  started,  which 
deepened  at  once  into  a  steep  ravine,  and  joined  the  main 
stream  half  a  mile  beyond,  thus  almost  isolating  the 
citadel. 

Close  to  the  water*s  edge,  a  little  way  beyond  our  tents, 
stood  the  walls  of  a  large  basilica,  or  Greek  church.  The 
apse  and  side  aisles  are  perfect,  and  the  wall  has  been 
covered  with  frescoes,  of  which  the  only,  traces  are  the 
holes  for  fixing  the  plaster.  The  Ionic  pillars  of  the  aisles 
strew  the  area,  some  of  white  marble,  some  of  cipolino, 
and  one  of  polished  granite.  The  elevation  of  the  chancel 
is  distinctly  traceable.  The  east  end  faces  the  river,  and 
outwardly  forms  a  bastion  of  great  height  and  enormous 
strength,  rising  from  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Almost 
adjoining  this  basilica,  but  not  facing  east,  is  another  still 
larger  church,  the  walls  of  which  are  intact,  as  well  as  the 
narrow  tall  tower  at  the  north  end,  to  the  top  of  which  we 
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mounted  by  the  inside  staircase.  All  round  these  churches 
the  ground  is  covered  with  masses  of  stone,  shafts, 
capitals,  friezes,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  in  bewil- 
dering confusion. 

Just  beyond  the  first  basilica,  and  in  a  line  with  it,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  enormous  public  building,  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  or  to  describe  but  by  a  photograph.  Its 
river  face  consists  of  two  enormous  round  bastions  with 
flat  curtain- walls  between  them,  built  of  large  stones  with 
the  Judffio- Roman  bevel,  and  a  deeply-arched  massive 
postern,  with  four  successive  arches  of  different  heights, 
one  within  the  other,  opening  to  the  edge  of  the  paved 
stream.*  Inside  the  only  portion  of  the  building  intact  is 
the  east  wall,  a  portion  of  which  spans,  by  a  semi-circular 
arch,  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  joins  the  main  stream, 
and  drains  the  ravine  in  front  of  the  citadel.  This 
inner  wall  is  deeply  embayed  with  niches,  and  many 
pilasters  and  Corinthian  friezes  above  them.  There  is  one 
large  centre  apse  or  niche,  with  a  scalloped  roof.  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  public  walk  or  platform, 
while  statues  must  have  occupied  the  niches.  There  is  no 
trace  of  a  roof  except  an  arcade  supported  by  enormous 
Ionic  (?)  columns,  the  shafts  of  four  of  which  are  still 
standing. 

Nowhere  else  had  we  seen  the  vestiges  of  public  magni- 
ficence and  wealth  in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  relapse 
into  savage  desolation.  On  the  top  of  the  rmn  the  body 
of  a  stork,  which  had  been  entangled  by  the  leg  and 
perished  miserably,  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Here 
and  there  our  Bedouin  guard  were  lounging  about  or  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  a  niche ;  and  the  stream  dashed  rapidly 
over  the  fragments  of  sculptured  marble  which  strewed  its 
artificial  bed. 

In  front  of  the  upper  platform  or  terrace,  further  from 

*  For  a  view  of  this  ruin  see  Mr.  Tipping's  admirable  sketch  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art. "  Babbah." 
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the  stream,  has  been  a  smaller  promenade  at  a  lower  level, 
jost  over  the  arch  whose  triple  semi-circle  of  finely-dressed 
stone  spans  the  torrent  bed,  about  fifty  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  bastions.  About  fifty  yards  further  down,  a  neat 
semi-circular  bridge,  still  perfect,  spans  the  stream,  and 
once  united  the  highway  to  the  great  theatre  with  the  public 
promenade  we  have  described. 

Beyond  the  bastions,  the  plain  expands  again  between 
the  stream  and  the  citadel,  and  on  the  left  are  the  ruins  of 
a  gorgeous  Corinthian  temple  of  very  florid  style,  bearing 
traces  of  Egyptian  (Ptolemaic)  design.  The  adytum  of  the 
temple  and  the  rich  sculptured  frieze  are  almost  perfect, 
and  on  the  western  outside  fetce  are  three  doorways,  the 
centre  one  in  the  later  Egyptian  style,  most  elaborately 
decorated.  Several  of  the  columns  remain  inside — one 
partly  composed  of  a  broken  Doric  shaft  from  some  earlier 
edifice,  while  the  others  are  monoliths  of  great  size. 

Following  down  the  valley  a  few  yards,  we  came  upon  a 
few  erect  and  many  prostrate  columns,  which  once  enclosed 
a  large  open  square,  perhaps  the  forum ;  and  then  turning 
to  our  right,  and  crossing  the  brook,  while  shoals  of  fish 
dashed  between  the  stepping-stones,  we  were  in  another 
large  open  space  of  the  surrounding  colonnade,  of  which 
eleven  gaunt  columns,  eight  of  them  still  bearing  their 
Corinthian  capitals,  raise  their  lonely  tops  ereet  in  the 
wilderness.  At  the  further  end  of  this  sumptuous  fii^ade 
was  the  lofty  scena,  or  back  wall,  of  the  Odeum,  or 
smaller  theatre,  the  enceinte  entire;  but  the  interior 
choked  with  ruins  and  broken  columns.  Still  the  tiers  of 
seats,  the  stage,  and  the  rich  Corinthian  decorationB  may 
be  traced.  In  front  of  us,  leaning  on  the  southern  hill, 
into  which  it  is  partly  excavated,  rose  the  grand  theabie, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  structures  in  Byxitu 
The  arena  was  forty-five  paces  in  diameter,  and  above  it 
rose  a  crescent  of  forty-thriBe  tiers  of  seats,  with  the  lofty 
portico  behind  them.    The  effect  as  we  stood  funng  it  wae 
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truly  grand;  nor  was  the  impression  weakened  as  we 
climbed  its  many  steps,  noted  the  neatly-carved  elbows  of 
the  benches,  and  then,  standing  under  the  sculptured  roof 
of  the  chamber  at  the  top,  gazed  over  the  columns  beneath 
us  at  the  ruined  citadel  opposite.  Just  in  front  of  this 
theatre  the  Boman  paved  street  was  quite  perfect,  with  the 
wheel-ruts  distinctly  visible. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  down  the  stream,  the  ruins  be- 
came smaller  and  more  insignificant,  probably  for  the  most 
part  private  dwellings,  till  we  traced  the  remains  of  the 
city  wall  across  the  valley.  Yet,  every  here  and  there,  a 
column  cropped  out  of  the  debris. 

Having  crossed  the  stream  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre, 
we  now  ascended  the  steep  side  of  the  citadel,  still  in  most 
parts  inaccessible,  and  found  it  divided  into  two  platforms. 
The  first  was  oblong,  stretching  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  hill,  and  having  no  ruins  but  those  of  its  steep  walls 
remaining.  The  southern  and  much  larger  area  was  on  a 
higher  level,  several  acres  in  extent,  nearly  square,  quite 
flat,  and  strewn  with  a  hopeless  mass  of  ruins  of  every  age 
and  character  except  Jewish.  There  is  one  principal  group 
of  six  enormous  columns,  of  which  the  bases  only  are 
standing,  while  the  prostrate  shafts  are  five  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Beyond  this  is  a  circular  stone-built  open  reservoir, 
about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  stone  steps  winding 
round  it  inside.  Its  depth  at  present — for  it  is  probably 
more  than  half  filled  with  rubbish — ^is  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet. 

Just  to  the  south  of  this  stands  the  most  interesting 
building  we  visited  here,  and  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  previous  travellers.  Outside  it  forms  a  large 
square  block  of  masonry,  its  sides  heaped  with  debrisj  and 
the  flat  covering  of  the  arched  roof  still  nearly  entire,  as  if 
it  were  a  blockhouse  or  casemate.  We  climbed  to  the  top, 
and  found  the  centre  only  roofless,  and  a  perfect  Greek 
church  of  the  late  Byzantine  type  beneath  us.     By  a  broken 
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inner  staircase  we  scrambled  through  a  hole  into  the 
interior.  Though  square  outside,  it  is  a  perfect  Greek 
cross  within,  measuring  seventy  feet  each  way,  and  was 
probably  intended  to  serve  as  a  fortress  in  the  last  resort, 
for  the  comers  are  formed  into  large  vaulted  chambers, 
with  hollow  walls  of  great  thickness,  the  hollows  forming 
secret  passages.  There  have  been  two  doors,  north  and 
south,  and  the  chambers  of  the  north  side  may  have  been 
the  vestries  of  the  church,  since  they  have  doorways  into 
the  south  transept;  but  the  secret  passages  have  been 
carefully  concealed.  To  the  two  chambers  on  the  north 
there  has  been  no  access  but  by  secret  staircases  from  the 
roofs,  except  a  narrow  concealed  way  into  one  of  the  hollow 
walls  by  one  of  the  niches,  through  which  only  the  thinnest 
of  men  could  squeeze,  and  which  was  perhaps  intended  for 
passing  food  to  any  one  within.  But  the  interior  architec- 
ture of  the  church,  if  not  in  the  purest  tasie,  is  marvel- 
lously elaborate.  It  is  faced  with  120  small  round-topped 
niches,  each  shallow,  and  the  panels  fiUed  with  carvings  of 
endless  variety.  No  two  are  alike,  either  in  the  sculpture 
of  the  arch-heads  or  of  the  panels.  Flowers,  leaves,  and 
£ruits  are  the  predominant  designs,  forming  quite  a  pattern- 
book  for  Gothic  decoration.  The  upper  story  is  £Qled  with 
niches  of  similar  plan,  but  much  larger,  extending  to  the 
roof.  Eight  panels  of  leaves  and  pines,  all  in  different 
patterns,  occupy  the  faces  towards  the  centre,  and  many 
others  the  limbs  of  the  cross.  The  whole  reminded  us 
somewhat  of  the  ancient  church  at  Athens,  though  that  is 
much  poorer  and  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  state  of  preser- 
vation of  this  building  is  truly  marvellous. 

To  the  west  of  it  are  the  remains  of  another  large  build- 
ing, with  pointed  arches ;  and  just  after  this  we  come  to 
the  neck  of  land,  which,  though  much  lower  in  level,  unites 
in  some  degree  the  citadel  with  the  opposite  hill.  It  has 
been  deeply  scarped  and  strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  only 
accessible  point.    Here  probably  Uriah  was  slain,  and  here 
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David  made  his  final  assault  against  the  citadel  of  Ammon. 
Near  this  spot,  the  walls,  whose  revetement  is  the  naked 
rock,  still  stand,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  height ; 
and  a  little  beyond  was  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  By  this 
we  climbed  down,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  close  under 
the  citadel,  came  to  the  ancient  reservoir  of  the  lower  city, 
still  full  of  water,  and  shaded  by  ancient  fig-trees,  laden 
with  nearly  ripe  fruit. 

As  at  Heshban,  so  at  Amman,  the  ruins,  magnificent 
and  extensive  though  they  be,  reveal,  if  we  except  tiie  walls 
of  the  citadel,  nothing  of  Rabbah.  It  is  only  the  Roman 
Philadelphia  that  has  left  its  story  in  its  stones,  and  no- 
where else  have  I  seen  any  sculpture  more  elaborate  or 
delicate.  **  Babbah  of  the  Ammonites  shall  be  a  desolate 
heap.**  *  It  has  been  *'  delivered  into  the  hand  of  brutish 
men,  and  skilful  to  destroy.**!  We  remarked  nothing  of 
the  filth  and  squalor,  which  has  been  described  by  others. 
At  this  season  the  flocks  and  herds  were  all  on  the  surround- 
ing wolds,  and  the  spring  was  too  far  advanced  to  drive 
them  to  seek  shelter  at  night.  Lonely  desolation  in  a  rich 
country  was  the  striking  characteristic. 

When  I  looked  about  midnight,  the  gaunt  ruins  were 
dimly  reflected  by  the  glimmering  watchfires  which  flickered 
round  three  sides  of  the  camp,  and  the  starlight  just 
revealed  the  sleeping  forms,  grouped  under  their  spears  by 
their  picketed  horses,  or  crouching  like  little  heaps  of 
clothing  round  the  embers.  All  was  silent,  save  the  occa- 
sional snorting  of  a  horse,  the  tinkling  of  the  mule-bells, 
and  the  ripple  of  the  stream.  ''  I  will  deliver  thee  to  the 
men  of  the  east  for  a  possession,  and  they  shall  set  their 
palaces  in  thee,  and  make  their  dwellings  in  thee :  they 
shall  eat  thy  fruit,  and  they  shall  drink  thy  milk.  And  I 
will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites 
a  couching-place  for  flocks  **  (Ezek.  xxv.  4,  5).  What  pen, 
nnguided  by  the  foreknowledge  of  Omniscience,  indited 

*  Jer.  xlix.  2.  f  Bzek.  xzi.  81. 
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that  ?  I  asked  myself,  as  I  closed  the  book  and  extlngaished 
the  light. 

Amman  to  Es  Salt  (Ramoth  Gilead)  five  hours  and  three- 
quarters.     Salt  to  Sihan  three  hours  and  a-half. 

The  night  had  been  cold,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Beersheba  on  February  1st,  we  found  ice  in  our 
basins  in  the  morning.  But  the  sun  soon  dissipated  the 
hoarfrost.  We  took  care  not  to  leave  Babbah  without 
various  interesting  souvenirs,  in  the  shape  of  valuable 
additions  to  our  egg-cabin6ts.  The  ruins  swarmed  with 
jackdaws,  not  the  race  {Cormu  collaris^  Drummond)  which 
inhabits  the  Ghor,  but  the  common  jackdaw  of  England, 
the  same  which  we  had  taken  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  and  the 
great  spotted  cuckoo  {Oxylophus  glandariuSf  L.)  had  been 
depositing  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  hooded  crow.  But 
shooting  and  nesting  were  at  an  end  when  the  mules  were 
loaded,  as  we  had  a  hard  day*s  travel  before  us.  We  rode 
up  the  wady,  having  the  citadel  to  our  right,  and  leaving 
the  stream  to  find  its  way  to  the  Jabbok  by  a  more  cir- 
cuitous route.  Soon  we  rose  into  a  bare  plateau  without  a 
tree,  and  with  a  wide  prospect  eastwards.  Bare,  but  not 
barren,  for  a  large  portion  of  it  was  laid  down  for  barley, 
and  the  rest  was  well  peopled  by  flocks  and  herds.  Still 
not  a  house  nor  a  sign  of  settled  population,  for  in  the  vast 
country  between  Eerak  and  Salt  there  remains  not  an 
inhabited  house,  still  less  a  village. 

Goblan,  who  appreciated  a  fine  view  with  all  the  zest  of 
an  artist,  led  us  aside,  two  hours  from  Amman,  to  the  top 
of  a  green  hill,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  prospect.  We 
found  there  the  desolate  heaps  of  some  town  of  Gtid,  now 
forgotten,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Er  Meshami.  We 
next  passed  the  mounds  of  Jebeiyah.  As  we  rode  along 
the  plain  we  came  upon  a  solitary  half- naked  man,  plough- 
ing with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Our  escort  halted,  had  a  long 
council  among  themselves,  and  then  a  violent  altercation 
with  the  man.    It  seemed  the  sections  of  the  tribe  had 
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agreed  to  divide  Qua  pUteaa  unong  them,  and  the  alare, 
vho  belonged  to  Di&b-el-Hamond'a  section,  was  plonghing 
on  the  wrong  Bide.  The  diapate  ended  by  their  Bending  a 
message  to  Diab,  that  they  were  escorting  Franghi  just 
DOW,  but  that  when  the;  returned  they  would  settle  with 

We  passed  TariooB  green  sites  of  ancient  towns — TJm 
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Jaflzeh,  with  a  copiona  spring,  SafQt,  and  another,  and  in 
three  hoars  and  a-balf  reached  the  forest  of  Oilead.  Trees, 
first  in  clomps,  then  in  masses,  poshed  towards  the  plain, 
which  now  became  an  nndnlating  platean  with  forest  on 
theJmoUs,  and  green  com  in  all  the  glades.  Bat  we  were 
only  skirting  it,  and  soon  re-entered  the  green  com  plains. 
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still  with  the  richest  soil,  and  not  destitate  of  water. 
The  mins  of  villages  were  thick  and  close,  and  still  more 
numeroos  the  wells  and  fountains,  all  desolate  and  without 
inhabitant. 

Soon  after  passing  the  traces  of  El  Foheis,  where  there 
is  much  cultivation,  not  by  the  Adwan,  bat  by  the  citizens 
of  Salt,  we  descended  the  gorge  of  the  Ezrah,  and  at  once 
all  was  changed.  We  crossed  another  ridge;  the  hill- 
sides were  terraced,  and  clad  with  vineyards,  which,  lower 
down,  gave  place  to  olive-groves ;  while  the  bottom  was 
filled  with  rich  gardens,  thick  with  trees  laden  with  green 
fruit — ^figs,  apricots,  medlars,  plums,  peaches,  and  widnuts 
— and  with  pomegranates  covered  with  scarlet  blossom. 
We  were  approaching  Ramoth  Gilead,  and  bright  springs 
gushed  from  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  steep  path,  dad 
with  festoons  of  maiden-hair  fern,  and  nourished  beds 
of  onions,  melons,  and  cucumbers  under  the  shade  of  the 
fruit-trees.  A  turn  in  the  valley  brought  us  in  si^^t  of 
the  first  town  we  had  seen  east  of  Jordan.  Salt  lies  on 
two  sides  of  a  narrow  ravine,  half-way  up,  crowned  by  a 
ruined  citadel,  but  otherwise  featureless  and  unattractive, 
not  unlike  a  M'zab  town  in  the  Sahara. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  town  we  halted  under  a  great  rock 
by  the  wayside,  out  of  which  trickled  strings  of  water- 
drops,  which  united  in  a  copious  fountain  below.  We  tied 
up  the  horses,  and,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  noble  walnut, 
lunched,  and  filled  our  cups  from  the  cool  droppings  of  the 
living  rock.  We  had  parted  from  our  baggage  an  hoar 
before,  as  it  was  to  go  on  to  Sihan  by  a  more  direct  route, 
under  the  charge  of  Goblan ;  while  Abd  el  Asiz  (the  leopard) 
and  another  horseman  accompanied  us. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  Salt,  crowds  came  round  us,  and 
a  venerable  old  man  pushed  forward,  said  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  hoped  his  brethren  would  accept  his  hospitality. 
This  time  forbade.  Another  and  another,  in  like  manner, 
urged  their  hospitality.     Our  dragoman  had  to  go  and  buy 
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provisiotu,  and  three  of  the  hones  needed  to  be  shod ;  v> 
C.  and  I  were  left  in  the  street  with  onr  old  Sheikh. 
Leopard  thon^  he  be  in  the  forest,  he  was  a  ver;  lamb 
in  the  citj,  and  became  reiy  Queasy,  and  almost  terrified, 
in  his  Toanoer,  knowing,  doobtleas,  how  maiij  a  gradge 
was  owed  him  in  the  town.  He  implored,  urged,  and  even 
threatened  us,  to  accompany  him  outside ;  bnt  we  refdsed 


to  leave  without  onr  companions ;  and,  at  length,  the 
old  Bheikh  and  his  spearman  slunk  on  ahead  alone.  Mean- 
while the  curiosity  of  the  population  became  highly 
amnsiug.  The  boys  pressed  forward,  touched  onr  boots, 
examined  spurs,  gaiters,  guns ;  and,  had  we  not  been  m 
the  saddle,  would  doubtless  have  endeavoured  to  carry 
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their  investigations  farther.      Our  accoutrements  strack 
them  with  amazement^ — above  all,    the  perenssion-caps, 
which  they  could  not  make  out     One  pleasant-looking  old 
Arab  drew  me  aside,  and  in  a  low  voice  told  me  was  a 
Protestant,  and  inquired  if  I  knew  Bishop  G-obat.     He 
then  asked  me  to  take  a  letter  to  him,  and  hurried  away 
to  write  one.     Another  came  forward,  and  claimed  me  as 
an  old  acquaintance,  slipping  my  own  card  into  my  hand 
unseen.     He  was  the  Bedouin  I  had  met  at  service  at 
Nablous,  five  months  before,  and  we  greeted  as  old  friends, 
and  brethren  in  the  common  faith.     I  wished  we  could 
have  accepted  his  invitation  to  his  house,  but  time  pressed. 
However,  we  had  a  little  conversation,  so  far  as  my  limited 
knowledge  of  Arabic  would  carry  me.  We  had  been  struck 
by  the  superior  intelligence  of  two  boys  in  the  crowd,  and 
by  their  ingenuous,  open  countenances ;  and  my  companion 
had  observed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  dress,  we 
might  have  taken  them  for  English  lads.    They  proved  to 
be  my  friend's  sons ;  and  so  much  had  religion  and  educa- 
tion elevated  them,  that  they  seemed  of  a  different  race 
from  those  around  them.     They  deHghted  in  exercising 
their  small  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  ;  and  one  of 
them,  after  scrutinizing  a  broken  pipe  in  my  holster,  ran 
off,  and  presently  returned   with  a  new  one,   of  native 
manufacture,  of  which  he,  with  timid  glee,  begged  my  ac- 
ceptance.   I  shall  cherish  it  as  a  souvenir  of  the  little  Arab 
Christian  of  Ramoth  Gilead.     Bishop  Gobat  once  had  a 
school  here  ;  but  persecution  closed  it,  and  his  arm,  as  he 
says,  is  not  long  enough  to  stretch  across  Jordan. 

Several  times  we  had  to  move  to  avoid  the  crowd,  till 
the  horses  were  shod  ;  and,  accompanied  by  my  Protestant 
friend,  we  wound  up  the  steep  hill,  and  visited  the  ruined 
fortress  on  its  top.  Ramoth  Gilead  must  always  have 
been  the  key  of  Gilead  —  at  the  head  of  the  only  easy 
road  from  the  Jordan,  opening  immediately  on  to  the  rich 
plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with  this  isolated  cone  rising 
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close  above  it,  fortified,  from  very  early  times,  l)y  art  as 
well  as  by  nature.  Of  the  fortress,  only  a  tall  fragment 
of  wall  remains,  and  a  pointed  archway,  with  a  sort  of 
large  dial-plate,  carved  deeply  in  stone,  above  it,  sor- 
ronnded  by  a  rose-work  decoration.  It  appears  to  be  all 
modem  Turkish  work.  From  this  we  passed  on  to  the 
plateau,  over  which  the  road  froin  the  Jordan  valley 
passes ;  and  here,  probably,  was  the  battie  fought  where 
Ahab  fell,  for  nowhere  else  could  chariots  have  come  into 
play. 

Salt  appears  to  be  a  flourishing  place.  There  were  several 
shops  containing  native  and  Manchester  cottons,  and  ar- 
ticles of  native  woollen  manufacture ;  others  seemed  well 
fiuppUed  with  groceries,  herbs,  greens,  and  a  rude  assort- 
ment of  ironmongery.  It  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
generations,  perfectiy  independent  of  the  Sultan,  and  is 
governed  by  a  council,  in  which  the  native  Christians  have 
representatives.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Churclu 
With  the  neighbouring  Bedouin  the  relations  of  Salt  are 
somewhat  defiant,  but  they  pay  at  present  a  heavy  annual 
tribute  to  the  Adwan,  to  secure  them  from  molestation 
from  the  Beni  Sakk*r  and  others,  though  they  do  not  allow 
even  their  protectors  to  remain  a  night  in  the  town,  or  to 
enter  it  armed.  There  are  several  guest-houses,  one  of 
which  faced  the  square  in  which  we  stood,  and  where  all 
strangers  are  entertained  at  the  public  charge.  Their 
whole  municipal  economy  is  fashioned  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  M'zab  republic  in  the  Sahara.  We  did 
not  see  any  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  large  founda^ 
tion  of  massive  stones  south  of  the  market-place.  The 
mosque  looked  old,  but  we  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  ask 
to  visit  it.* 

*  Since  this  was  written.  Salt  has  submitted  to  the  Turks  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  and  reodyes  an  Osmanli  garrison.  Its  submission  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  making  of  roads  and  estaUiahing  a  ferry  across 
the  Jordan. 

V   N 
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From  Salt  an  hoar  and  a  quarter  brought  ns  by  a  loydy 
ride  up  a  forest  hill  to  the  peak  called  Jebel  Osha,  the 
ancient  Mount  Gilead,  Eaid  to  be  Hosea's  tomb.  Just  be- 
hind the  brow  is  the  wely  covering  the  traditional  sepul* 
chre.  The  gaardian  invited  ns  to  enter,  as  Christians  as 
well  as  Moslems  pray  there.  The  tomb  was  railed  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  mosque,  and  was  only  tliirty-six  feet 
long,  as  the  Moslems  believe  all  the  old  prophets  to  have 
been  giants.  Before  the  bnilding  was  a  large  cistern  and 
a  magnificent  evergreen  oak.  From  a  projecting  platform 
of  rock  in  front,  there  burst  on  onr  view  what  is  jnstly 
held  to  be  the  most  magnificent  prospect  in  Palestine.  It 
is  not  so  extensive  as  the  panorama  from  Nebo,  bat 
more  beautiful  in  detail  in  the  foreground,  though  want- 
ing entirely  the  background  of  the  Hauran  and  Belka, 
which  are  shut  out  by  the  forests  behind. 

We  stood  on  a  little  table  of  rock  pushed  forward  into 
the  Ghor,  and  Central  Palestine  lay  stretched  as  on  a  map 
before  us.  To  the  south  the  view  was  limited  by  the  oasis 
of  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Temptation.  The  grey  hills 
of  Jerusalem  and  Gibeah  peered  dimly  over  it.  Imme- 
diately beneath  us  the  corn-fields  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  Salt  sloped  gently  and  gradually  away,  on  a  middle 
terrace,  into  a  lower  wooded  range  which  descended  to  the 
Ghor.  The  whole  plain  of  Jordan  stretched  from  left  to 
right,  from  Jericho  to  Beisan,  and  nearly  to  Tiberias,  with 
the  meandering  line  of  the  river  in  its  centre,  whose  waters 
could  be  seen  at  some  of  their  windings,  sparkling  like 
studded  diamonds  in  the  sunlight.  Its  green  fringe  of 
trees  was  everywhere  traceable ;  and  here  and  there  a 
wider  oasis,  still  unexplored  by  Europeans,  spread  from 
its  banks.  Almost  opposite,  in  the  distance,  were  the 
round  tops  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  To  the  northwards  we 
could  see  Gilboa  and  Tabor,  with  Beisan  below  the  former, 
pressing  on  its  projected  headland  into  the  valley,  while 
snow-streaked  Hermon   bounded   our  northern  horizon. 
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The  lovelinesB  and  verdure  of  the  foregroand,  the  rich 
red  and  grey  of  the  background,  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Long  did  we  gaze,  going  leisurely  through  every  detail 
with  maps  and  glasses. 

C.  and  I  then  went  down  to  examine  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
and  discovered  three  large  and  partly  artificial  caves  im- 
mediately below  us.  A  portion  of  the  rock  was  one  mass 
of  fossils,  of  which  we  secured  some  fine  specimens,  chiefly 
ammonites  {Am.  gyriacus,  Conr.  and  A.  sp,  ?)  ;  and  then, 
while  exploring  a  cave,  two  Alpine  swifts  {Cypsdus  melha, 
L.)  flew  out,  and  we  found  their  nest  in  a  crevice.  It  is, 
as  every  collector  knows,  a  rare  nest  to  take,  and,  working 
at  the  aperture,  we  could  just  feel  the  two  eggs  with  our 
fingers,  when  we  found  that  our  companions  were  out  of 
sight,  and  we  were  obliged  to  follow  them  and  leave  the 
treasure. 

We  rapidly  descended  the  north-east  side  of  Mount 
Gilead,  past  the  green  mounds  of  Jilad,  said  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Elijjah,  and  where  we  saw  some  rock  tombs, 
which  I  have  since  regretted  we  did  not  stay  to  examine. 
An  hour  and  a-half  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  'Allan,  and 
another  short  hour  to  the  likewise  deserted  village  of 
Shihan,  where  was  our  camp.  No  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  ride,  unequalled  in 
Syria.  A  lovely  natural  park,  all  the  glades  of  which 
were  covered  with  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  grouped  in  graceful  variety,  charmed  us 
into  entire  forgetfulness  of  time  and  distance.  The  dark 
forests  of  Ajliin  across  the  Jabbok,  the  glades,  the  peep 
every  now  and  then  at  a  turn  of  the  Ghor  beneath  us, 
and  Palestine  beyond,  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Hauran,  formed  a  diorama  of  perfect  loveliness.  The  sun 
had  set  when  we  reached  our  camp,  snugly  ensconced  be- 
hind the  ruins  of  a  once  flourishing  but  now  desolate  town, 
and  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  wild  olives,  by  the  side 
of  a  copious  spring.     Our  guards^  who  had  been  nesting 
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all  day,  brought  in  a  rich  harvest  of  eggs ;  and,  wearied 
and  delighted,  we  tnmed  in  at  midni^t. 

Shihan  to  Keimftn,  five  hours  and  three  qnarten.  The 
ride,  though  not  equal  in  richness  of  park-like  scenery  to 
that  of  yesterday,  was  still  very  beautiful.  Biding  from 
our  camp,   Htumbling  over  broken  oU-presses  and  mill- 


stonea,^  we  came  to  the  village  fotintfun,  wasting  its  fresh- 
nesa  on  the  deserted  soil,  and  then  began  to  mount  the 
ridge  which  separated  us  from  the  Jabbok.  Our  gnard 
formed  a  picturesque  foreground,  as  they  scattered  them- 
selves in  skirmiahing  order,  some  twenty  horsemen,  to 
look  out,  not  for  foes,  but  for  vultures'  nests,  in  which 

*  These  old  millstone!,  vrhich  abonnd  tblnngboat  the  conatr;,  Iutb 
lately  been  described  by  an  AmericBO  eiplorei  u  "  BiBl-duka,"  ud 
graTely  oEEumed  to  be  telice  of  the  ancient  idolatry. 
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they  were  pretty  Buccessfol.  Crossing  the  sparsely- wooded 
ridge,  we  descended  the  very  steep  ravine,  often  with  lines 
of  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  which  dashes  the  Jabbok,  completely 
hidden  by  the  dense  mass  of  oleander  which  fringes  its 
banks.  By  a  winding  path,  leading  onr  horses,  we  reached 
the  ford,  the  only  practicable  one  for  some  distance,  and 
even  here  the  strong  current  reached  the  horses'  girths. 

We  turned  when  a  little  way  up,  and  the  opposite  side 
was  in  view  far  above  and  below  us.  Here  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  Lord  in  prayer.  Here  he  stood  and  saw  on  those 
hills  the  400  spearmen  of  Esau,  and  watched  his  family 
and  cattle  climbing  in  groups  before  him — Esau's  band, 
not  less  wild  than  those  fierce  horsemen  of  ours,  who, 
armed  and  clad  like  them,  were  sportively  brandishing  their 
spears,  and  curvetting  in  mock  fight.  When  we  reached 
the  opposite  crest,  we  found  ourselves  again  in  the  forest, 
with  its  glades  and  hollows.  We  were  now  in  Ajlun,  but 
the  character  of  the  country  was  still  like  Gilead,  save  that 
we  had  lost  the  false  balsam  and  wild  olive  {Balanites 
agyptiaca  and  EUagnus  angmtifoUus)^  and  on  the  higher 
tops  the  pine  predominated  over  holm  oak  and  arbutus. 
The  crest  of'  the  ridge  was  sandstone,  of  which  we  had 
hitherto  seen  only  a  fragment  near  Amman. 

In  the  midst  of  the  oak  forests  we  often  came  upon  a 
slight  basin  with  the  richest  aUuvial  soil,  studded  with 
ancient  olive  trees  and  patches  of  green  barley.  Still  no 
settled  habitations  could  be  seen,  till  suddenly  we  came 
upon  a  copious  fountain  gushing  from  the  hill-side,  with 
patches  of  onions  and  tobacco  near  it ;  and  then,  having 
rounded  a  knoU  which  screened  it  from  view,  found  the 
village  of  Burmeh,  the  first  inhabited  place  since  Es  Salt. 
As  we  entered  we  met  a  group  of  genuine  gypsies  with 
drums  and  tomtoms,  on  which  they  discoursed  loud  and 
hideous  music,  until  silenced  by  backshish. 

Be-entering  the  forest  we  rode  through  the  ruins  of 
Dibbin,  said  to  be  a  Christian  village,  but  now  a  desolate 
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heap  ai  nnwldering  wbDil  ''Wlnt  Ins  destrojed  this 
pk£e  ?  "  we  adttd.  «' (Hi,  w«  nckad  it  1  **  ««BatiHiare 
are  the  people  ?  *"  ''  God  knows— dead  probably."  And 
ao  the  Bedooin  are  lajing  waate  liDagB  after  TiUage. 
We  drank  of  ita  pretty  iprin^  and  then  deaeended  throng 
a  kyrelr  pieee  of  Horeat  to  one  of  the  afflnenta  of  the  Jabbdc, 
which  we  croeaed  amidat  a  thieket  of  oleander,  under  the 
shade  of  a  magnificent  dd  wafamt-tiee  that  spanned  the 
brook.  Up  the  hill-side  throng  the  olire  groTea,  we  rode 
to  the  Tillage  of  Beimon,  a  wretdied  collection  of  mnd 
hoTcls,  just  an  hour  west  of  Gerash,  and  divided  by 
another  ridge  from  SuL  Onr  camp  was  pitched  in  an 
olire  grove,  a  few  yards  from  the  village,  and  a  little 
rill  meandered  through  the  grass  between  the  tents. 
There  was  a  mined  mosqne  on  one  side,  and  a  large 
spreading  walnnt-tree  on  the  other.  We  gave  onr  escort  a 
goat  for  sapper,  and  they  kindled  a  large  fire  under  the 
walnnt-tree.  It  was  a  pictore  for  a  Bembrandt  to  have 
seen,  that  groap  onder  the  tree,  the  watchfire  jost  revealing 
their  swarthy  faces  as  they  tore  the  fragments  of  the  goat, 
or  sleepily  smoked  their  long  pipes.  The  finest  timber  tree 
in  this  district  is  the  Ceitis  ausiralis  of  India. 

May  Aih, — ^We  started  early,  to  spend  the  day  at  Gterash, 
riding  by  two  ruined  villages,  £1  Jittah  and  Teldtty,  through 
forest  and  corn-patches,  tilled  by  coltivaturs  frt>m  a  great 
distance,  who  come  for  a  few  weeks  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
camping  out  for  the  time.  On  all  sides',  we  were  sm> 
rounded  by  distant  tiers  of  sparsely- wooded  hills ;  but  the 
country  became  barren  as  we  approached  Gerash,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  both  banks  of  a  little  stream  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  open  valley. 

The  lab3Tinth  of  ruins  burst  upon  us  at  once,  as  we  rose 
over  a  little  slope,  the  features  which  first  caught  the  eye 
being  the  great  amphitheatre  on  one  side,  and  the  Temple 
of  the  Son  on  the  other.  We  could  not  have  had  a  finer 
day  for  ruius.     The  deep  blue  sky  brought  out  the  rich 
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golden  hae  of  the  gaunt  colomns  in  the  wilderness  with 
grand  effect.     We  occupied  the  whole  day  in  exploring 
them ;  and,  fine  as  we  had  thought  Amman,  Gerash  far 
exceeds  it  in  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  remains,  and 
is,   probably,   the  most  perfect  Roman  city  left  above 
ground.     Baalbec  and  Palmyra  surpass  it  in  the  size,  but 
not  in  the  number  and  perfection  of  their  buildings.     The 
walls  are  distinctly  visible  in  many  places,  almost  of  their 
original  height,  inclosing  a  square  of  about  a  mile,  with  the 
little  stream,  buried  in  oleanders,  running  through  the 
centre.     The  streets  remain,  the  principal  one  simply  a 
double  row  of  columns,  a  mile  in  length,  richly  carved, 
fronting  temple  and  palace  in  rapid  succession.     The  long 
colonnades  of  Corinthian  shafts  mark  the  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  pavement^  and  side  streets  cross  at  right  angles. 
For  one  thousand  years  it  has  been  a  silent  wilderness,  yet 
all  can  be  traced.     Even  the  sockets  for  the  gates  still  re- 
main in  the  arches  of  the  gateways.    But  earthquakes  have 
shattered  and  overthrown  many  of  the  columns,  leaving, 
however,  hundreds  still  standing,  while  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  has  utterly  laid  waste  the  private  dwellings, 
which  were  in  the    east  part  of  the   city.     There  are 
upwards  of  twenty  principal  ruins;  and  it  is  marvellous 
that,    while   every   one    is  familiar    with    Baalbec   and 
Palmyra,  so  little  is  known  of  Qerash,  except  by  eastern 
travellers.     K  a  provincial  city  of  imperial  Bome  could 
exhibit  such  magnificence,  what  must  the  great  cities 
themselves  have  been  in  their  glory  ? 

Goblan  accompanied  us,  with  a  mounted  escort  of  more 
than  twenty  men,  for,  as  we  were  on  debateable  land, 
and  on  the  frontier  of  three  great  tribes,  it  was  needful  to 
be  on  the  watch ;  and  his  men  were  throvni  out  on  all 
sides,  as  we  rambled  unmolested  through  temple,  theatre, 
and  arch.  Gerash  has  been  so  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  and  Buckingham,  that  it  is  needless  here  to  go  into 
details  of  the  various  buildings,  all  essentially  Roman  in 
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their  character,  with  some  of  the  edifices  Ionic,  bat  the 
principal  and  finest  Corinthian  in  their  design.  The  road, 
skirted  by  occasional  tombs  and  monnments,  could  be 
traced  both  to  the  north  and  south,  the  ancient  highway 
from  Damascus.  Perhaps  the  most  cnrions  relic  was  the 
great  circns  between  the  triumphal  arch  and  the  southern 
gate,  with  its  conduits  still  remaining,  which  conveyed 
water  into  it  from  the  stream  for  the  performance  of  mock 
sea-fights.  Besides  the  baths,  the  Christian  cathedral  is 
the  only  important  building  east  of  the  river,  as  if  the 
Christians  had  purposely  withdrawn  their  worship  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gorgeous  temples  which  they  had 
suffered  to  remain,  without,  as  elsewhere,  appropriating 
them.  A  nearer  examination  of  these  ruins  would  pro- 
bably not  enchant  an  architectural  critic.  He  would  say  at 
once  that  most  of  the  fa9ades  were  debased  in  style,  and 
that  unity  of  design  was  absent  in  the  grand  colonnade. 
But  the  varied  and  unequal  columns  do  not  mar  the 
general  effect.  However,  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  city,  is  surely  above  criticism, 
with  its  noble  fa9ade  and  gateway,  and  the  magnificent 
group  of  eleven  columns,  which  are  all  that  remain 
entire  together.  The  cloistered  court  round  this  temple, 
with  the  same  general  ground  plan  as  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  easily  to  be  traced.  The  stones  of  the  shafts 
assume  in  the  sunlight  the  same  rich  pink  which  adds  such 
a  charm  to  the  columns  of  Baalbeo  and  Palmyra. 

Goblan,  ever  vigilant,  allowed  us  to  remain  undisturbed 
till  the  sun  got  low,  when  we  rode  quickly  back. 

We  found  Abd  el  Asiz  in  high  glee.  He  had  been  to 
Siif  with  a  strong  party,  and  had  recovered  our  money,  as 
well  as  a  little  trifle  for  costs  to  himself  as  my  attorney. 
He  had  also  levied,  as  a  fiuB,  the  Sheikh's  best  cow,  and 
ludicrous  it  was  to  see  the  black  cow  driven  to  camp  as  a 
trophy  in  advance  of  the  troop  of  cavalry.  But  he  had 
carried  his  grim  joke  iurther,  and  brought  Sheikh  Yusuf 
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and  his  &iends,  nsder  compnlmon,  to  be  our  guards  to 
Fella,  whither  the  Adwan  conld  not  themselveB  accompany 
na.  Among  them,  Hadj  Khadonr  recognised  the  very  man 
who  had  drawn  a  knife  on  him. 

We  fomid  also  a  levee  of  unhappy  TiUagere  seeking 
medical  relief.  Sulphate  of  zinc  we  had  for  opthalmia,  bat 
beyond  that  our  medicine  cheat  did  not  extend,  and  objects 


piteous  with  dropsy,  and  pining  infants,  were  bronght 
round  ns,  with  vain  entreaties  for  help.  One  poor  woman, 
with  a  skeleton  baby  dying  of  disease  of  the  mesenteria 
gland,  clung  to  me,  and  would  not  be  refused.  At  least, 
^we  had  no  medicine,  sorely  I  could  give  her  a  charm — 
all  Frangfai  coi^d  use  incantations  1  Strange  to  say,  she 
was  a  Christian,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  village. 
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though  in  the  deepest  ignoranee,  for  all  they  know  is  from 
the  visit  of  a  Greek  priest  once  a  year  to  baptize  and  many. 
Our  hearts  bled  for  these  poor  oppressed  fellahin,  for  idiom 
we  could  do  nothing  to  help  either  body  or  soul,,  as  my 
Arabic  did  not  reach  so  £eu:  as  to  talk  on  religion. 

In  the  evening  we  heard  a  political  discossion  roond  the 
watchfire  on  the  Danish  war,  and  were  mnch  amused  at 
being  interrogated  by  these  wild  savages,  as  to  whether 
England  and  France  were  likely  to  join  in  resisting  Austria, 
and  whether  Russia  would  be  cbravni  in.  They  learn  Euro- 
pean politics  from  Mecca,  and  were  anxiously  speculating 
on  the  probability  of  an  European  war,  which  would  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Syria,  and  set  up 
Abd  el  Elader  as  Khalif  of  Arabia,  their  favourite  dream  at 
present.  We  suggested  to  them  that  if  they  relied  on  the 
French  against  Turkey  they  might  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  horse  who  enlisted  the  man  to  help  him 
against  the  stag — a  fiftble  which  they  well  understood. 

May  5th. — ^Beimiin  (Ajlftn)  to  Beit  Idis,  above  Pella, 
eight  hours. 

The  morning  was  a  stirring  one,  for  we  were  to  bid 
adieu  to  our  Adwan  hosts,  and  arrange  for  safe  conduct 
through  AjKin  of  evil  renown.  It  was  explained  that  we 
were  to  be  escorted  through  the  forest  by  five  SM  horse- 
men, and  one  man  from  the  Eurah  (the  district  of  Tibneh) ; 
but  that,  arrived  at  the  Yabis  (Jabesh)  the  Sufians  must 
retire,  and  the  Kiirah  man  would  take  us  to  Pella,  and  find 
an  escort  of  natives  to  the  bridge.  This  was  as  good  an 
arrangement  as  could  be  made,  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  was  safe  enough,  and  the  country  open. 

It  was  a  wild  scene  when  the  sixty  or  seventy  horses, 
which  had  been  picketed  here  and  there  under  the  olive- 
trees,  were  gathered  together,  and  the  party  mustered  to 
accompany  us  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  limits  of  their 
territory.  All  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  dressed  like  them, 
we  must  ourselves  have  looked  as  Bedouin  as  the  rest. 
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After  an  honr's  ride  we  came  to  a  halt,  and  our  spearmen 
bade  ns  a  second  adien.  We  parted  from  the  Adwan  with 
regret.  They  had  fulfilled  their  contract  to  the  letter,  had 
shown  themselves  thoroughly  to  be  trusted,  had  never 
raised  a  question  about  terms  or  backshish,  had  taken 
pains  to  show  us  everything  on  the  route,  had  assisted  us 
to  collect,  and  had  proved  themselves  in  every  respect 
what  they  claim  to  be — the  nobles  of  the  desert. 

After  an  afifectionate  fareweU,  we  took  a  course  much  to 
the  westward  of  either  of  my  former  routes,  less  picturesque, 
but  less  dangerous  and  more  open,  passing  through  several 
villages.  Our  second  hour  was  through  real  forest,  by 
winding  paths  and  under  spreading  oaks,  where  many 
a  turban  was  knocked  off,  or  mule's  burden  dislodged. 
We  left  the  village  of  Ain  Jenneh  with  its  fine  olive-groves 
to  our  right,  and  then  by  a  zigzag  path  descended  into  a 
more  open  valley,  riding  through  the  decaying  tovni  or 
village  of  Ajliin,  with  abundant  water^  the  only  object  of 
interest  being  a  ruined  mosque,  with  a  fine  old  tower 
built  by  Saladin..  The  people  were  civil,  and  allowed 
us  to  inspect  the  mosque,  into  the  walls  of  which  were 
built  several  Boman  sculptures  and  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

As  the  valley  winds  down,  the  Castle  of  Kulat  er  Bubud 
forms  a  fine  object  in  front.  We  took  a  rather  circuitous 
route,  as  some  of  the  escort  wished  to  call  at  the  flourishing 
village  of  Anjara,  where  again  the  olive-groves  were  very 
rich.  After  riding  through  this,  we  came  close  to  the  town 
of  Eefrenjy,  but  did  not  enter  it,  though  we  were  pressed  to 
partake  of  its  hospitality.  We  then  climbed  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley^  where  towers  Eulat  er  Bubud,  also  built 
by  Saladin,  and  a  landmark  visible  £eu:  and  wide  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  uninhabited,  .though  in  fair  repair,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
There  were  several  Arabic  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  In 
many  respects  it  seemed  a  counterpart  of  the  castle  near 
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Heshban.  The  view  was  magnificent,  much  the  same  as 
that  from  Momit  Gilead,  but  not  quite  so  extensive. 

Descending  again  (for  our  whole  day's  joomey  was  across 
deep  ravines),  we  crossed  the  Wady  el  Hemar,  and  in 
three  hours  more,  another  steep  climb  and  steeper  descent 
brought  us  to  the  Yabis  ( Jabesh).  This  was  a  lovely  valley, 
not  inferior  in  its  way  to  the  magnificent  forest  scenery 
through  which  we  had  been  winding.  Straggling  old  olives, 
patches  of  barley,  and  rich  pasture  filled  the  glen,  but  no 
other  trace  of  man,  save  old  ruins,  featureless  and  shape- 
less. 

On  the  southern  brow  we  came  on  a  knoll  of  indistinct 
ruins  with  no  he¥ni  stones  distinguishable,  which  was  called 
by  our  Kiirah  man  Er  Maklub,  **  the  overthrown.*' 
Anxious  to  visit  the  site  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  we  inquired 
particularly  for  the  Ed  Deir  of  Dr.  Robinson,  but  he  did 
not  know  the  name.  Determined,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  site,  we  trusted  to  Robinson's  description,  of  which  we 
had  a  faint  recollection;  and  fortunately,  proceeding  on 
the  south  side  of  the  wady,  came  upon  an.  isolated  round- 
topped  hill,  'just  such  an  one  as  is  ordinarily  seized  upon 
for  a  Gilead  village,  whose  top  was  strewn  with  ruins,  much 
larger  than  those  of  Maklub,  and  with  some  broken  columns 
among  them.  This  was  the  spot  coi^ecturally  identified 
as  Jabesh  Gilead.  It  stands  where  Jabesh  ought  to  do, 
and  full  in  sight  of  Bethshean.  There  were,  however,  no 
traces  of  walls,  or  of  any  important  Roman  station.  But 
if  this  be  not  Jabesh  Gilead,  where  else  could  it  have 
been? 

We  forded  the  little  Ydbis  close  to  the  ruins  of  two 
ancient  mills,  whose  little  aqueducts  still  pour  forth  their 
wasted  supply.  Beyond  this  point  the  Siif  people  could 
not  go,  and  bade  us  good-bye.  Considering  that  they 
had  before  tried  to  rob  and  murder  us,  they  had  behaved 
very  well;  and  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  Sheikh  Ynsuf, 
when   at   parting  he   kissed  my  hand  and  said,  '<Ah, 
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Howadji,  your  coming  back  has  cost  Suf  a  mighty  stun 
of  money ;  bat  still  I  am  glad  to  see  yon !  '*  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  has  learnt  a  lesson,  and  will  not  rob  Englishmen 
in  future. 

We  were  now  with  our  guides  on  our  own  resources,  in 
an  open  country.  We  climbed  the  next  steep  ascent, 
winding  to  the  right  close  to  Judeita  and  Eefr  Awan, 
neither  of  which  would  meet  the  conditions  of  Jabesh. 
Thence  we  struck  across  for  a  mile  or  two  to  Kefr  Abil, 
another  suggested  site,  which  has  some  dressed  stones, 
and  an  ancient  oil-press,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  place  of  importance  during  the  Boman  epoch. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  incline  to  Dr.  Robinson's  con* 
jecture  of  Ed  Deir  in  preference  to  this.  The  inhabitants 
were  civil,  but  the  appearance  of  the  place  did  not  tempt 
us  to  camp. 

We  had  intended  to  camp  at  Fahil  (Pella),  but  our 
guide  objected,  telling  us  there  was  no  water,  which  was 
untrue,  his  real  objection  being  fear  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Ghor,  who  were  prowling  about  in  its  vicinity.  We  con- 
sequently turned  up  again  a  little  to  the  north-east,  about 
two  miles,  and,  after  a  very  heavy  day,  halted  at  the  village 
of  Beit  Idis,  where  the  tents  were  raised  by  a  ''birket" 
of  dirty  water  in  an  olive-grove.  The  people  had  never 
seen  Europeans  before,  but  were  civil  and  weU-behaved. 
The  boys  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  find  us  rollers* 
and  woodpeckers'  eggs,  and  boasted  of  the  numbers  they 
would  produce  in  the  morning.  The  village  farrier  was 
also  in  requisition.  He  was  a  Syrian  Christian,  the  only 
one  in  the  village,  and  a  noble,  intelligent-looking  grey 
beard.  In  most  of  the  Gilead  villages  the  smith  is  a 
Christian ;  and,  as  we  know  that  trades  here  are  generally 
hereditary,  it  seems  probable  that  on  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  when  conversion  or  death  was  often  the  alter- 
native proposed  to  the  conqueredi  the  smith,  being 
almost  the  only  artificer  indispensable  to  the  Bedouin, 
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was  more  leniently  treated,  and  allowed  to  retain  his 
fJEdth. 

One  scarcely  realises  the  contrast  between  the  Bedonin 
and  the  fellahin,  unless  when  suddenly  passing,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  from  a  purely  nomad  to  a  purely  agri- 
cultural district.  This  part  of  northern  Gilead,  the  fore- 
ground of  the  plateau,  with  Tibneh  for  its  metropolis,  is 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  Arabs,  the  Adwan  and  Beni 
Hassan  on  the  south,  the  Beni  Sakk'r  to  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  whole  Ghor  frontage  occupied  by  the 
Slioor;  yet  by  combination  and  courage  the  people  so 
far  hold  their  own,  and  have  baffled  the  encroaching 
attempts  of  their  restless  neighbours.  The  whole  is 
studded  with  villages,  containing  from  500  to  1,000  m- 
habitants  each,  few  of  which  are  marked  in  the  maps, 
and  which  are  utterly  unkno¥ni  beyond  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. In  each  there  are  generally  a  few  Christians — 
ignorant  indeed,  but  willing  to  learn,  while  the  Moslems 
have  not  the  bigotry  of  the  towns.  This  district  is  called 
El  Kurah,  and^  conceive,  from  the  marked  difference  in 
physiognomy  and  the  much  fiairer  complexion  of  the 
people,  that  they  have  no  Bedouin  blood,  and  are  probably 
lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  Syrians. 

The  villages  all  look  to  Sheikh  Yusuf  Schreibeh,  of 
Tibneh,  as  their  feudal  head  and  superior.  They  are,  for 
security  against  cavalry  raids,  invariably  situated  on  the 
knoll  of  a  hill-top ;  and  the  configuration  of  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  defence.  It  is  a  flat  plateau, 
furrowed  and  scarred  by  deep  ravines,  the  crests  of  these 
never  precipitous,  but  gently  rounded,  and  the  sides  often 
furrowed  by  smaller  nullahs ;  with  little  wood,  and  that 
generally  scrub,  or  open  olive-groves.  There  are  many 
brows,  or  isolated  hillocks,  where  a  village  can  be  planted 
safe  from  predatory  horsemen,  or  at  least  from  surprise. 
The  villages  are  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  how  unpicturesque  I — the  houses,  of  mud  and  stone, 
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huddled  close  together,  never  more  than  six  feet  high, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  little  crooked  lanes  between  the  hovels, 
which  are  crashed  together  in  a  square  mass,  with  a  low 
wall  or  bank  surrounding  the  whole,  and  the  accumulated 
filth  of  generations  pitched  down  the  slope  just  outside, 
except  where  the  village  well,  generally  on  the  hill-side, 
below  the  wall,  has  an  open  clean  space  about  it.  Such 
is  a  Eilrah  village.  How  naturally  would  an  Old  Testa- 
ment writer  have  spoken  of  **  Tibneh  and  her  towns,'*  and 
how  well  such  a  district  illustrates  the  expression  I 

May  6th. — We  had  ten  hours'  ride  before  us,  and 
started  early.  We  turned  due  west  on  the  high  plateau, 
to  look  down  upon  Fahil,  but  had  no  time  to  descend  to 
the  ruins  of  Pella,  which  we  could  distinctly  see  close 
below  us,  on  the  foreground  of  a  lower  platform,  rising 
close  to  the  Ghor,  and  facing  Beisan.  Turning  then 
north,  we  got  up  and  down  several  wadys,  and  passed 
through  several  villages  unknown  to  fame,  while  the  top  of 
the  plateau  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  were  alike 
covered  with  crops  of  ripe  barley  or  green  wheat,  and  the 
sides  clad  with  olive  or  carob-trees.  We  had  no  guard 
with  us,  but  the  guide  who  accompanied  us  from  Gerash, 
and  an  old  man  from  Beit  Idis,  a  venerable  mollah,  whose 
dress  consisted  only  of  a  dirty  white  wooUen  turban, 
bound  with  green  to  show  his  claim  as  a  shereef,  and  a 
short  cotton  shirt,  barely  covering  his  hips.  Shoes  or 
trousers  he  had  none ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  small 
wand.  Old  as  he  was,  he  had  not  lost  his  youthful 
sportiveness,  but  indulged  us  with  various  capers  and 
dervish  dances  as  he  preceded  our  cavalcade. 

On  the  brow  of  the  third  wady,  we  saw  across  the  ravine 
a  large  village.  Kefir  Meyah,  on  the  opposite  crest,  and 
soon  after  perceived  a  strange  commotion  in  the  place. 
A  few  horsemen  were  galloping  frantically  round  and 
round,  with  long  spears ;  women  and  children  were  run- 
ning screaming  away  to  the  hill  beyond ;  flocks  and  herds 
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were  being  driven  by  boys  in  all  directions  ;  while  crowds 
of  men,  with  the  barrels  of  their  long  gons  flashing  in  the 
sunlight,  were  grouped  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  Others 
were  hurrying  in  from  all  directions.  Our  dervish  ran  on 
ahead,  crossed  the  valley,  and  mounted,  waving  his  hand, 
and  crying,  <'Tayib,  tayib.*'  Presently  two  horsemen 
spurred  down,  with  their  lances  set,  spoke  a  few  words 
with  him,  and  galloped  up  again.  It  seemed  we  had  been 
taken  at  a  distance  for  a  band  of  Adwan,  coming  to  make 
a  raid  on  the  village.  In  our  Bedouin  dress,  with  our 
arms,  mustering  some  twenty  horses,  it  vras  no  wonder 
that  we  had  been  taken  for  rovers.  Only  two  months 
previously,  our  friend  Goblan,  and  a  party  of  his  free- 
booters, had  made  a  descent,  and  carried  off  many  of  the 
cows  of  the  village,  escaping  unharmed  with  their  booty. 
No  wonder  that  no  Adwan  dare  come  peacefully  into  the 
Eurah,  and  that  they  did  not  pass  the  frontier. 

The  panic  had  scarcely  subsided  when  we  got  up  to  the 
place.     The  men  were  still   grimly  clutching  their  long 
firelocks,  which  every  one,  down  to  the  boy  of  twelve  years 
old,  possessed,  and  even  some  of  the  women  were  valiantly 
holding  the  guns,  and  taking  their  place  in  the  line  of 
defence.     I   rode  in  amongst  the   foremost.     '*  So  you 
take  us  for  Adwan  ?     Did  you  ever  see  an  Adwan  witii  a 
red  beard,  or  these  boots?*'     We  had  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  the  old  Sheikh  came  forward  with  a  formal  invitation 
on  the  part  of  the  village  that  we  would  halt  and  take 
coffee  with  them.     Time  pressed,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  discourteous  enough  to  decline.     As  we  rode  dovni  the 
other  side,  the  men,  with  their  reaping-hooks  or  plough- 
shares— but  of  course   with   their  guns  slung  on  their 
shoulders — were  hurrying  back  to  their  peaceful  avocations 
in  the  fields.     What  a  country  to  live  in,  with  the  plough 
in  one  hand  and  the  firelock  in  the  other  I     In  the  valley 
below  we  were  looking  in  a  tree  for  a  bird  we  had  shot, 
when  a  man  rushed  up  in  frantic  haste,  and,   angrily 
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warning  ns  off,  climbed  up  and  took  his  belt  and  purse 
from  a  branch.  The  poor  fellow  had  hid  it  there  during 
the  alarm  of  the  morning,  and  thought  we  had  espied  it. 
Others  in  the  same  field  were  disinterring  their  sickles  and 
shoes,  which  they  had  hidden  in  the  earth. 

We  gradually  descended  into  the  Ghor  by  the  south 
side  of  the  Wady  Taiyibeh,  and  passed  the  ruins  of  Merkib 
and  the  village  of  Arbain,  the  only  inhabited  place  left  in 
the  whole  eastern  Ghor,  after  fording  several  little  fresh 
streams  buried  in  oleanders,  with  here  and  there  a  palm- 
tree,  and  swarming  with  fish  and  fresh-water  shells.  The 
dull  sultry  atmosphere  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  was  indeed  a 
change  from  the  cool  morning  breeze  of  the  highlands. 

For  two  hours  and  a-half  we  rode  up  the  Ghor,  through 
a  maze  of  zizyphus  bush,  which  encumbers  a  soil  of  almost 
incredible  richness,  watered  every  mile  by  some  little 
perennial  brook,  but  without  trace  of  inhabitant  or  culti- 
vation. Now  and  then  we  saw  a  clump  of  palm-trees, 
the  ruined  heap  of  some  old  village,  or  a  piece  of  a  broken 
watercourse,  to  tell  us  that  once  the  hand  of  civilisation 
was  here.  Myriads  of  turtledoves,  chiefly  Turtur  auritus, 
peopled  these  thickets.  We  put  them  up  absolutely  by 
scores  from  every  bush.  The  nests  of  the  marsh  sparrow 
(Passer  salicarius,  Temm.)  bore  down  the  branches  by 
their  weight,  and  the  chirping  of  the  sparrows  was  literally 
deafening.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  such  multi- 
tudes can  be  fed,  but  the  bushes  and  weeds  were  laden 
with  berries  and  seeds. 

At  length,  by  the  ruined  village  of  Arad,  we  emerged 
from  the  bush  into  the  open  plain  which  fringes  the  river. 
When  we  crossed  it  in  March  it  had  been  knee-deep  in 
clover  and  lucerne ;  now  it  was  one  sheet  of  a  beautiful 
but  most  prickly  centaurea.  The  tents  which  then  had 
studded  the  plain  were  all  gone,  and  we  met  not  an  Arab 
till,  about  half  an  hour  from  the  bridge,  a  party  of  wild 
horsemen  emerged  from  the  river's  bank,  one  with  a  sword, 
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Hac^*  arrived,  and  erected  my  tent  in  the  afternoon,  and  our 
party  also  returned  from  Tiberias  to  spend  the  Sunday  here. 
L.  and  B — t  had  gone  on  to  Banias,  under  Mount  Hermon, 
and  thitherward  we  must  travel  on  Monday. 

May  ^tK — ^Agyle  mustered  all  his  men,  and  joined  the 
Muzellim  of  Nazareth  this  morning  on  an  expedition  to 
eject  the  Sakk*r,  who  had  come  up  like  Midianites  on  to 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  pitched  their  camps  among  the 
green  com  of  the  unhappy  villagers. 

We  saw  a  Greek  Christian  wedding  this  morning,  after 
leaving  the  church  near  the  Fountain.  The  brid^px>om 
came  first,  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  of  his  male 
friends,  dressed  in  their  best,  who  kept  singing  and  clap- 
ping hands  in  a  circle  round  him,  as  they  conducted  him 
to  the  town.  Immediately  behind  followed  the  bride, 
mounted  crosslegged  on  a  mule,  with  a  boy  seated  behind 
her,  apparently  to  keep  her  in  the  saddle,  for  she  was 
closely  and  completely  veiled,  with  an  enormous  coronet- 
like head-dress  beneath  the  veil.  She,  too,  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  twenty  young  women,  unveiled,  in  the 
holiday  costume,  who  san'g  responsive  verses  alternately 
with  the  male  party  in  front,  clapping  time  with  their 
hands,  while  two  or  three  tambours  in  the  rear  gave  the 
tune.  Probably  this  simple  procession  was  much  like  the 
Jewish  weddings  of  old,  the  virgins  accompanying  the 
bride  behind  the  bridegroom  to  his  house.  So  Mary  and 
Joseph  may  have  been  conducted  along  this  very  path. 

After  our  own  service,  where  we  had  a  congregation  of 
English,  American,  and  Prussian  travellers,  we  went  to 
Mr.  Z.'s  Arabic  service  in  his  oratory.  It  was  well 
attended,  and  Arabic  hymns  were  heartily  sung  to  familiar 
English  tunes,  in  the  neatly-fitted  chapel.  Among  the 
congregation  were  well-dressed  tradesmen  in  gaudy 
colours,  swarthy  Bedouin,  and  the  poorest  of  feUahin, 
all  seated  on  the  ground,  listening  in  wrapt  attention, 
as  Mr.  Z.  explained  the  uses  of  the  approaching  Whit- 
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HttU  at  Agyle't  Camp — JUtum  to  Nazareth — Greek  Christian  Wedding 
— Genne»aret  in  Summer— Arab  Natural  History — Fish  of  the  Lake — 
Connexion  with  Africa — Baftd — Jews — SmaU  Paper  Currency — Geo- 
logy — Kedes  {Kedesh*  Naphtali) — Natural  Riches  of  the  Country^ 
Beth- Behoff— The  Upper  Jordan^TeU  Kady  {Dan)'~8ources  qf  the 
Jordan^  upper  and  lower — Banias  (Ccesarea  Philippi) — Booths  on  the 
Houses — Sacred  Reminiscences  (Castle  of  Banitis) — Birket  er  Ram 
{Lake  Phiala)— Marshes  of  the  Huleh — Ghawdrineh — Cotton  CuUiffa" 
turn — Sukeik  {Seleucia) — Herons — Impenetrable  Swamp — Water  Liiy 
— Papyrus — Druse  Labourers — Buffaloes — Tlie  Lake  of  Huleh  (Waters 
qf  Mtrom) — Harvest  Time — Parched  Com — Note  on  Palestine  Agri' 
culture  and  Crops, 

At  the  bridge  Mejamia  we  met  a  guard  of  Agyle's,  who 
told  as  the  Agha  was  camped  to  the  south-east  of  Tabor ; 
and,  haying  bid  good-bye  to  m^  friends,  who  were  going 
on  to  Tiberias  for  a  day,  and  having  desired  Hadj  to  follow 
me  with  the  mole  on  the  way  to  Nazareth,  I  trotted  on 
alone  towards  Agyle*s  camp.  Strange  seemed  the  liberty 
of  being  able  to  ride  alone,  and  take  a  coarse  across 
country  in  safety.  By  dint  of  many  inquiries,  I  reached 
the  encampment  about  dark,  and  invited  myself  as  a  guest. 
In  broken  Arabic  I  recounted  my  eastern  adventures,  and 
then  learnt  to  my  dismay  that  L.  and  B — t  had  left  Tabor 
**  two-thirds  of  a  moon  **  since,  nor  was  it  known  where 
they  were.  After  enjoying  the  primitive  hospitality  of  the 
Agha,  I  rode  off  next  morning  alone,  before  sunrise,  to 
Nazareth,  wending  my  way  through  the  woods  on  the  north 
of  Tabor,  and  shooting  several  birds.  By  the  old  familiar 
hills  I  descended  to  Nazareth  before  breakfast,  and  met  the 
hearty  welcome  of  my  excellent  friends,  Mr«  and  Mrs.  Zeller. 

o  o  2 
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morning  he  came  with  radiant  face  to  tell  us  he  had  dis- 
covered all  aboat  them,  and  that  a  friend  of  his  was  coming 
with  a  basket  of  100  grebes'  eggs.  We  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  when  the  basket  was  opened,  and  disclosed 
a  quantity  of  large  fresh- water  mussels  (Unio  terminaUs, 
Bourg.).  The  surrounding  crowd  all  united  in  testifying 
these  to  be  the  eggs  of  ^*  baht,'*  and  on  our  exhibiting  signs 
of  incredulity,  appealed  to  our  ignorance.  '*  If  these  are 
not  *  baht's  *  eggs,  where  are  the  eggs  ?  You  cannot  find 
them.  Do  you  not  see  the  *  bahts  '  go  down  under  water, 
and  what  else  do  they  go  for  than  to  lay  their  eggs  ?  "  We 
found  this  belief  universal,  and  that  the  Norwegian  fable  of 
the  barnacle  goose  has  been  reproduced  almost  in  the  same 
form  in  Syria. 

We  added  a  few  more  specimens  to  our  collection  of  the 
fish  of  the  lake.  Of  the  ten  species  obtained  by  us,  all 
were  African  ;  three  were  new  to  science,  no  less  than  four 
belonged  to  the  genus  Chromis,  an  African  tropical  genus, 
and  of  which  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  by  far  the  most  northerly 
known  limit.  It  is  most  unusual  to  find  any  genus  so  richly 
represented  in  its  most  outlying  provinces.  Again,  one 
{Heniichromis  sacer,  Gunthr.)  belongs  to  a  genus  first  estab- 
lished on  a  species  from  the  Gaboon,  and  of  which  seven 
species  have  been  brought  by  Dr.  Kirk,  Dr.  Livingstone's 
companion,  from  South- Eastern  Africa.  No  geographically 
intermediate  species  are  known.  Do  not  these  most  in- 
teresting and  unexpected  discoveries  point  to  some  ancient 
geological  epoch,  when  the  long  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes 
extended  from  Hermon  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the  Jordan 
was  an  African  river  flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea,  then  a 
lake  connected  with  the  African  lakes  by  the  Bed  Sea,  also 
a  lake? 

Further  explorations  of  the  Wady  Leimun  leading  up 
towards  Safed,  but  without  any  practicable  road,  revved 
to  us  long  series  of  ancient  cave-dwellings,  as  extensive  as 
those  of  the  robbers  in  the  Wady  Hamam,  but  far  more 
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difficalt  of  access,  and  of  no  architectoral  pretensions. 
They  are  unknown,  and  without  history,  and  probably 
date  from  a  remote  antiquity,  like  the  caves  of  the 
Horites. 

On  one  occasion  we  rode  up  to  Safed  from  Tell  Hiim, 
by  way  of  Bir  Eerazeh  and  Khan  Jubb  Yusuf — ^the  former 
a  spring,  with  an  insignificant  ruin  of  a  few  stones  above  it, 
and  nothing  but  the  name  to  associate  it  with  Chorazin ;  * 
the  other  strangely  selected  by  tradition,  in  the  teeth  of 
geography,  as  the  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his 
brethren.  There  is  here  a  ruined  khan,  and  a  deep  but 
narrow  well  close  by  it  in  a  courtyard. 

Proceeding  towards  Safed,  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  our 
Lord,  as  **  the  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid,'* 
— and  certainly,  if  it  had  then  existed,  visible  from  the 
shores  of  the  lake, — ^we  very  soon  lost  the  basalt,  and 
crossed  a  limestone  district,  bare,  but  well  cultivated 
wherever  there  was  soil.  Safed  is  clustered  all  round 
the  sides  of  a  limestone  peak,  8,885  feet  above  the  lake. 
On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  fortress, 
with  deep  moat  and  a  triple  line  of  walls,  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  January  1,  1887,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  town  by  a  narrow  belt  of  gardens  and 
orchards.  On  the  west  face  of  the  hill  rises  the  Jewish 
quarter  (a  set  of  terraces),  and  on  the  east  and  south 
faces  are  the  Moslem  quarters.  From  the  top  of  the 
ruins  we  enjoyed  a  glorious  view,  especially  to  the  north- 
east, unfolding  to  us  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  from  the 
distinctly-marked  gorge  of  the  Yarmak,  with  the  outline 
of  the  Lejah  (Trachonitis),  and  its  many  extinct  craters, 
showing  their  black  cones  against  the  horizon.  At  our 
feet  was  spread  out  the  Lake  of  Oalilee,  looking  so  near, 
that  it  seemed  one  might  almost  have  leaped  into  it,  yet 

*  The  synagogae,  and  some  other  ruins  of  EeriUeh,  haye,  since  the 
date  of  onr  visit,  been  fully  explored  and  deaoribed  by  Major  Wilson, 
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ten  miles  distant ;  Tiberias  was  distinctly  seen  beyond  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  to  the  south  we  commanded  a 
sight  of  Hattin,  Tabor,  Gilboa,  and  even  Carmel. 

Safed  is  a  sacred  Jewish  city,  and  once  a  seat  of  Rab- 
binical learning.  I  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  for  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  English  consular  agents  (all  Jews), 
and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  interior  of  their 
houses.  Though  all  outside  was  squalid  and  filthy,  yet 
the  cleanliness  of  these  German-Jewish  houses  was  abso- 
lutely Dutch.  The  trim  old  dames,  in  their  antique 
costume,  disused  in  (Germany  for  more  than  a  century, 
sitting  knitting  in  the  courtyards,  with  their  blue  stockings 
and  quaint  caps,  were  a  painter's  study.  There  is  here 
what  is  probably  the  smallest  paper  currency  in  the  world. 
I  collected  bank-notes,  printed  entirely  in  Hebrew,  and 
circulating  only  among  the  Jews  of  Tiberias  and  Safed,  of 
the  value  of  twopence,  a  penny,  three-farthings,  a  half- 
penny, and  even  a  farthing  respectiyely. 

In  passing  from  Safed  northwards,  the  traveller  bids 
adieu  to  the  hallowed  Sea  of  Galilee,  calmly  sleeping  in  its 
mountain  nest  Here,  too,  the  first  view  is  gained  of 
Lake  Huleh  (Merom) — a  Sea  of  Galilee  in  miniature,  cor- 
responding with  it  in  its  distant,  but  by  no  means  in  its 
nearer,  features.  Between  the  villages  of  Delata  and 
Alma  there  is  a  large  basaltic  dyke,  the  first  plutonic 
trace  after  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  Two 
or  three  miles  further  north  is  a  large  patch  of  basalt,  two 
miles  in  diameter ;  and  a  smaller  dyke,  a  mile  or  two  to 
the  eastward.  None  of  these  formations  reach  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  surrounding  stratified  hills,  but  have  par- 
tially filled  old  valleys  or  depressed  plains,  and  are  of  no 
great  depth.  We  searched  in  vain  for  traces  of  craters. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  deep  pools,  or  basins ;  but,  neither 
by  shape  nor  position,  can  they  be  taken  for  craters. 
Only  at  Tell  Khureibeh  is  the  stratification  much  dis- 
turbed, dipping  there  7°  west 
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We  freqaenUv  made  Kedes  (Kedesh  Naphtali)*  our 
head-qaarters  for  a  day  or  two.  The  ruins  of  the  home 
of  Barak  are  fully  described  by  Porter,  and  are  very  inte- 
resting. We  observed  four  double  sarcophagi,  for  two 
bodies,  with  a  single  lid,  hewn  out  of  one  stone — a  form 
we  did  not  elsewhere  meet  with.  There  are  some  fine  old 
tombs,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings;  a  syna- 
gogue, and  large  family  tombs  ;  sarcophagi,  placed  not  in 
caves,  but  on  a  pedestal  of  massive  masonry.  They  were 
probably  Jewish  ;  for,  though  covered  with  wreaths,  we 
could  not  make  out  any  figures.  But,  oh  !  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  nights  at  Kedes,  at  the  end  of  May,  with  a  hot 
sirocco,  thermometer  98^  in  the  shade,  and  clouds  of  hot, 
penetrating  dust !  The  air  was  thick  with  mosquitoes ; 
our  faces  were  swollen,  our  ankles  and  wrists  in  torture, 
so  that  we  thought  nothing  of  the  minor  miseries  of  ear- 
wigs and  horse-flies  crawling  all  over  our  bodies  under  our 
shirts,  and  lively  fleas  hopping  by  scores  out  of  the  dust 
on  to  the  table,  and  up  our  sleeves.  There  was  little 
inducement  to  remain  on  our  beds,  and  our  nights  were 
short  as  our  days  were  long. 

Kedesh  Naphtali,  when  freed  by  Barak  from  foreign 
foes,  must  have  comprised  within  its  borders  everything 
that  could  make  it  a  flourishing  town.  Situated  on  an 
eastern  slope,  behind  it  rise  the  bare  but  herbage-clad 
hills,  where  flocks  and  herds  camped  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  town  stood  on  a  knoll,  where  it  could 
not  easily  be  surprised.  Just  below  it  gushed  forth  a 
copious  spring,  caught  in  various  ancient  reservoirs,  for 
the  use  of  man  and  beast.  Then,  down  a  gentle  slope, 
there  were  several  hundred  acres  of  olive-groves ;  and 
beyond  these,  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  of  perhaps  2,000 
acres,  which  supplied  abundance  of  com  and  vegetables. 
This  plain  extends  to  the  rugged  brow  of  the  steep  hill 
which  descends  to  the  marshes  of  Huleh ;  and,  doubtless, 
*  See  Joeh.  xxii.  22 ;  Judges  iv.  6, 10, 11. 
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Eedesh  of  old,  like  Eedes  to-day,  possessed  there  its  strip 
of  marsh  land  of  ineomparable  fertility,  which  was  tilled 
by  the  townsmen  for  barley  and  lentils*  thoo^  neyer 
inhabited  by  permanent  residents.  Thns  they  had  every 
kind  of  produce  at  their  veiy  doors;  and  this  wonld  be 
the  case  with  all  that  long  string  of  towns  which  studded 
the  goodly  heritage  of  Naphtali,  "  satisfied  with  fiftyour, 
and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,"  (Deut.  xxziii.  23), 
from  Ghinnereth  northward  to  Dan. 

As  we  rode  along  the  plain  which  has  been  mentioned, 
east  of  the  oliye-yards,  we  were  struck  by  the  use  of  the 
landmarks.  About  200  acres  were  laid  down  to  cucum- 
bers, an  important  summer  crop  here ;  and  as  hedges  or 
walls  are  unknown,  the  allotments  are  marked  by  stones 
set  up,  every  villager  thus  knowing  his  own  freehold. 
How  needful,  with  this  simple  system,  that  there  should 
have  been  a  curse  on  the  man  that  removed  his  neighbour's 
landmark ! 

The  next  village  to  Kedes,  Mais,  is  a  favourite  camping 
place  for  travellers,  delightful  for  its  freshness  and  careful 
cultivation,  and  its  mulberry- trees  and  vineyards,  more 
like  Lebanon  than  Palestine.  The  inhabitants  are  Meta- 
wileh,  in  type  very  different  from  their  neighbours,  and 
more  like  the  Osmanlis.  On  the  way  there  is  stuck  on  a 
steep  hill  a  wretched  village  of  huts  with  sloping  roofis ;  a 
colony  of  Algerian  Arabs,  refugees,  who  still  wear  the 
Algerian  burnous,  and  build  the  **  gourbis  '*  of  Mount 
Atlas.  They  cordially  responded  to  me  when  addressed 
in  the  patois  of  North  Africa. 

Biding  thence  across  a  narrow  and  richly  cultivated 
valley,  we  soon  entered  a  rocky  wilderness  of  hills,  bare 
perhaps  in  winter,  but  now  bright  and  charming.  For 
the  first  time  we  met  with  the  roebuck,  which  twice 
started  off  so  close  to  us  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  trees  were  festooned  with  woodbine  {Lomcera  impUxa), 
and  the  bees  hummed  busily  in  the  Oriental  plane-trees ; 
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WO  were  entering  another  botanical  zone.  The  old  castle 
of  Tibnin,  the  Gmsaders'  Toron,  and  doubtless  a  sister 
fortress  to  those  of  Kom  and  Shokif,  rose  grandly  on  a 
peak  to  the  left ;  and  on  emerging  from  the  forest  glades, 
a  noble  prospect  burst  upon  the  sight.  The  whole  of  lAke 
Huleh,  the  rich  plain  and  marsh  to  its  north,  and  the 
upper  plain  of  Jordan  (the  Hasbany),  were  spread  before 
us,  backed  by  Hermon,  with  Banias,  Tell  Eady  (Dan), 
and  many  places  of  lesser  note  nestled  at  its  foot  or  on  its 
sides.  Beneath  us  was  the  great  battle-field  where  Joshua 
defeated  Jabin  and  his  mighty  host  of  confederates,  and 
won  the  northern  inheritance  of  Israel. 

Continuing  along  the  heights  we  came  to  Hunin,  con- 
jectured by  Dr.  Robinson  to  be  the  site  of  Beth-rehoh 
(Judges  xviii.  28) ;  the  castle  has  once  been  of  great 
strength,  with  its  moat  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  exhibits 
traces  of  every  kind  of  work,  from  the  old  beyelled  stones 
downwards ;  but  it  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  patched  up 
into  cow- sheds  by  the  villagers.  Then  leaving  Abil  (Abel- 
Bethmaachah)  on  our  left,*  we  descended  into  the  upper 
plain  of  the  Jordan. 

Here  we  were  on  the  basaltic  current  again,  which  has 
poured  in,  filled  the  northern  end  of  the  plain,  and  gra- 
dually expanded,  till  exhausted  near  the  great  marsh.  It 
has  been  of  great  service  in  raising  this  portion  of  the 
Ghor,  which  is  well  watered  and  covered  by  crops  of 
wheat  which  were  ripe  on  May  12th.  A  bridge  (Jisr  el 
Ghujar)  spans  the  Jordan,  qr  rather  the  Hasbany,  here  a 
turbulent  mountain  torrent  of  the  brightest  blue,  as  it 
dashes  among  great  volcanic  boulders,  hemmed  in  by 
walls  of  basalt,  very  difierent  from  the  brown  steady 
volume  that  rolls  between  mud  banks  below.  It  is  a 
lovely  spot  j  the  banks  overhung  with  oleanders,  honey- 
suckle, clematis,  wild  rose,  and  Oriental  plane.     Their 

*  We  afterwards  visited  Abil,  which  is  an  exdosiyely  Christian 
Tillage,  without  finding  any  ancient  remains. 
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perftime  charged  the  atmosphere,  and  the  bolbol  and 
nightingale  Tied  in  rival  Bong  in  the  branches  above, 
audible  over  the  noise  of  the  torrent  below. 

A  ride  of  three  miles  from  the  bridge  bron^t  ns  to  Tell 
Kady  ('<  the  mound  of  the  judge "),  wkdeh  thus,  in  the 
significance  of  its  name,  still  preserves  the  ancient  Dan 
(''judge  ").  On  the  higher  part  of  the  mound  to  the  south, 
tradition  places  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf,  and  ruined 
foundations  can  still  be  traced.  Nature's  gifts  are  here 
poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion,  but  man  has  deserted  it 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  situation  than 
this,  where  *'  the  men  of  Laish  dwelt  quiet  and  secure." 

'*  We  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  is  very  good 

A  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
earth  '*  (Judg.  zviii.  9,  10).  At  the  edge  of  the  wide  plam, 
below  a  long  succession  of  olive-yards  and  oak-glades  which 
slope  down  from  Banias,  rises  an  artificial-looking  mound 
of  limestone  rock,  flat-topped,  eighty  feet  high,  and  half  a 
mile  in  diameter.  Its  western  side  is  covered  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket  of  reeds,  oaks,  and  oleanders, 
which  entirely  conceal  the  shapeless  ruins,  and  are  nurtured 
by  *'  the  lower  springs  "  of  Jordan  ;  a  wonderful  fountain 
like  a  large  bubbling  basin,  the  largest  spring  in  Syria,  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  fountain  in  the  world,  where 
the  drainage  of  the  southern  side  of  Hermon,  pent  up  be- 
tween a  soft  and  a  hard  stratum,  seems  to  have  found  a 
collective  exit.  Full-grown  at  birth,  at  once  larger  than 
the  Hasbany  which  it  joins,  the  river  dashes  through  an 
oleander  thicket. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound,  overhanging  another 
bright  feeder  of  the  Jordan,  are  a  holm  oak  and  a  terebinth 
side  by  side,  two  noble  trees,  which  shade  the  graves  of 
Arab  saints  and  the  luncheons  of  European  travellers. 
This  terebinth  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Syria, 
and  the  other  tree  is  more  comely  than  the  so-called  Abra- 
ham's Oak  at  Hebron.     Their  branches  are  hung  with  rags, 
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and  Yotive  offerings  of  all  sorts  of  mbbish,  as  Israel  of  old 
set  ap  their  altars  under  the  great  trees  and  in  the  groves 
of  the  high  places.  Bach  is  all  that  remains  of  Dan.  The 
curse  of  Bethel  seems  to  rest  equally  on  the  sister  site  of 
Egyptian  idolatry. 

A  yery  short  ascent  through  fine  oliye-groyes  and  groups 
of  noble  oaks  brought  us  to  Banias.  The  situation  is 
indeed  magnificent.  With  tall  limestone  cliffs  to  the  north 
and  east,  a  rugged  torrent  of  basalt  to  the  south,  and  a 
gentle  wooded  slope  for  its  western  front,  Banias  is  ahnost 
hidden  till  the  trayeller  is  among  the  ruins.  These  are 
not  remarkable,  the  best  preseryed  being  the  old  Boman 
bridge  oyer  the  impetuous  stream  which  has  hewn  out 
its  channel  in  the  black  basalt  to  the  south.  Eyeiywhere 
there  is  a  wild  medley  of  cascades,  mulberry- trees,  fig- 
trees,  dashing  torrents,  festoons  of  yines,  bubbling  foun- 
tains, reeds,  and  ruins,  and  the  mingled  music  of  birds 
and  waters. 

Dean  Stanley  caUs  it  a  Syrian  Tiyoli,  and  certainly  there 
is  much  in  the  rocks,  cayems,  cascades,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  scenery  to  recaU  the  Roman  Tibur.  Behind 
the  yillage,  in  front  of  a  great  natural  cayem,  a  riyer  bursts 
forth  from  the  earth,  the  '*  upper  source  *'  of  the  Jordan. 
Inscriptions  and  niches  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  tell  of  the 
old  idol  worship  of  Baal  and  of  Pan. 

The  yillage  itself  is  squalid  enough,  like  all  Syrian  yil- 
lages,  but  at  present  its  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  keeping 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  after  an  aerial  fashion.  On  the  top 
of  each  house  was  erected  a  sort  of  wicker-work  cage  of 
oleander  boughs,  thick  enough  to  be  a  screen  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  and  from  obseryation.  These  booths  are  in 
uniyersal  use  through  the  country  for  sleeping  in  during 
summer ;  but  here  they  did  not  rest,  as  elsewhere,  upon 
the  flat  roof,  but  were  erected  on  a  fragile  scaffolding 
some  six  feet  aboye  it,  and  were  reached  by  climbing  up  a 
pole  and  entering  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.    At  a 
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distance  ihey  look  more  like  aiiy  dove-cots  than  baskets 
full  of  human  beings. 

Lovely  as  is  the  situation,  the  inhabitants  of  Banias  look 
wretched,  pallid,  and  yellow,  and  the  very  infiemt  at  the 
breast  has  ague  stamped  on  its  face.  Many  of  the  women 
have  fine  features,  but  are  haggard  and  worn  from  the 
effects  of  the  deadly  miasma  which  rises  in  autumn  from 
the  marshes  of  Huleh.  The  people  are  a  quiet  harmless 
set,  neither  carrying  arms  nor  inflicting  on  others  the 
necessity  for  carrying  them.  Law  and  order  reign.  There 
is  actually  a  village  policeman,  and  a  Kadi  from  Damascus, 
from  whom  we  had  a  visit,  as  well  as  from  the  village 
sheikh,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  olive-grove  in  which  we 
camped,  and  who  invited  us  to  stay  under  his  shade  as  long 
as  we  pleased. 

L.  and  6 — ^t  had  been  here  for  some  time,  and  we  made 
Banias  our  head- quarters  for  a  few  days  longer,  being  well 
rewarded  by  a  harvest  of  specimens  both  of  fauna  and  flora, 
in  the  collection  of  which  we  were  heartily  assisted  by  the 
villagers. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  impresses  Banias  more  deeply 
on  the  heart  than  its  beauty,  its  ruins,  or  its  natural  his- 
tory. Lito  the  coasts  of  GsBsarea  Philippi  our  Redeemer 
came.  Among  these  rocks  St.  Peter  confessed  His  divinity 
— ^that  confession  which  was  the  **  Rock  of  the  Church.*' 
Six  days  at  least  did  He  sojourn  here.  From  hence  He 
took  the  chosen  three  up  into  that  mountain  of  Hermon 
behind,  and  was  transfigured  before  them.  Here  was  set 
that  wondrous  seal  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  to  His  Godhead.  Here  His  work  of  teaching  was  nearly 
finished.  Hence  He  set  His  face  for  the  last  time  to  go  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  here  unfolded  His  coming  passion. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  the  open  space  in  the  pathway  that  leads 
up  to  the  mountain  (the  only  one  up  from  Banias)  that  He 
healed  the  demoniac  boy,  and  taught  His  disciples  the 
power  of  faith.     We  loved  to  think  so,  when  we  walked 
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up  that  hilly  path  on  Snndaj,  and  there  read  the  Gospel 
story. 

More  than  once  we  visited  Eolat  es  Sabeibeh,  the  noble 
eastle  of  Banias.  We  were  at  once  struck  by  its  strong 
resemblance,  both  in  situation,  in  plan,  and  in  actual  style, 
to  the  castles  of  Eum  and  Shukif.  The  latter  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  it.  Here,  as  in  Kulat  Eum,  we  have  the 
rock-hewn  fosse,  and  the  ancient  Phoenician  substructure 
of  bevelled  stones  with  Roman  arches,  and  Crusading  or 
Saracenic  chambers  and  arches  over  all.  These  castles 
are  almost  in  a  line,  protecting  the  northern  frontier,  and 
were  probably  originally  Phoenician  strongholds,  then 
Jewish  frontier  fortresses,  and  made  use  of  for  the  like 
purpose  in  after  ages  by  the  successive  rulers  of  the  land. 
The  castle  is  difficult  of  access,  and  is  in  many  parts  in 
admirable  preservation.  Some  noble  cisterns  still  contain 
a  large  supply  of  water,  and  several  Saracenic  halls  and 
long  corridors  are  quite  perfect.  The  building  is  over 
1 ,000  feet  long  and  about  200  wide,  having  at  the  east 
end,  like  Eurn,  a  separate  and  inner  citadel,  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  which  still  remains  in  good  preservation. 

May  16th  was  devoted  to  a  most  interesting  excursion  to 
Birket  er  Bam,  the  Lake  Phiala  of  Josephus,  east  of 
Banias.  Our  track  lay  up  the  north  side  of  a  deep  glen. 
The  hills  on  the  left  were  lofty,  but,  excepting  the  massive 
ruin  of  the  castle,  not  picturesque ;  and  we  had  occasional 
glin^ses  of  Hermon,  ribbed  down  all  the  ravines  with  snow, 
while  the  higher  and  exposed  portions  were  already  bare. 
The  nearer  view  in  its  present  transition  state  was  by  no 
means  striking  or  grand,  like  its  distant  majesty  in  winter. 
The  absence  of  all  bold  peaks  or  granite  points,  as  well  as 
of  timber  (except  of  the  smaller  size  low  down),  renders 
Hermon  far  inferior  in  grandeur  to  mountains  of  equal, 
height  in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees.  And  yet  it  rises  from  its 
base  nearly  10,000  feet.  We  passed  the  flourishing  village 
of  Ain  Eiinyeh.    Our  course  was  on  limestone  rocks,  com- 
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paratiyely  bare,  though  relieved  by  many  patches  of 
mulberry  and  olive-groYes.  Close  to  us,  on  cor  right,  a 
momitain  torrent  tore  down  on  a  ragged  bed»  while  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  was  a  mighty  lava  current,  black 
and  ragged,  but  with  soil  of  great  fertility,  clad  with  a  mass 
of  trees  and  bmshwood. 

In  about  three  hours  we  came  upon  a  bare  but  well- 
watered  plateau,  all  basalt.  We  here  crossed  the  stream 
up  the  gorge  of  which  we  had  crept,  and  passed  a  wretched 
Bedouin  village — Mezra'ah.  From  this  we  immediately 
descended  into  a  wide  shallow  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  deep  oval  lake — Phiala.  We  walked  round  it  id 
twenty  minutes.  The  enclosing  hUls  were  bare,  except  on 
the  south,  which  was  clad  with  large  flowering  shrubs  and 
small  trees.  There  was  no  marsh,  but  rich  verdure,  with 
many  lumps  of  black  scoria  on  it,  fringed  it  to  the  water's 
edge.  We  were  in  the  centre  of  an  enormous  extinct 
volcano,  and  the  problem  of  the  lava  stream  was  solved  at 
once.  To  the  east  side  of  this  basin  the  limestoneYuiUs  rose 
bold  and  lofty,  but  on  the  other  three  sides  a  mass  of 
scoria,  lava,  and  basaltic  blocks  had  partially  decomposed 
into  a  rich  black  earth.  From  this  crater  the  liquid  had 
poured  forth,  long  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  and,  unable  to  spread  except  to  the 
west,  had  rolled  down  the  valley  by  the  side  of  which  we 
had  ascended,  and  finding  its  level,  had  worked  its  way  into 
the  plain  of  Huleh,  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  which,  like  its  feeder  here,  had  again  scooped 
out  its  path  through  the  mass.  Standing  on  a  neighbour- 
ing point,  whence  we  could  overlook  the  Huleh,  the  deposit 
was  as  easily  traced  as  would  be  the  flow  of  a  cup  of 
viscous  fluid  upset  on  an  uneven  surface.  This  crater  not 
only  explains  the  lava  currents,  but  also  the  frequent  vol- 
canic cinders,  and  large  masses  of  sponge-like  scoria,  which 
strew  the  ground  for  many  miles  round. 

However  satisfactory  the  geological  solutions,  in  natural 
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history  we  were  not  snccessfnl.  Not  a  new  plant,  not  a 
waterfowl  did  we  see.  Frogs  {Rana  etculmta,  L.)  by  thou- 
sands upon  thoasands  swarmed  in  and  round  the  lake,  and 
their  croak  was  deafening.  On  every  stone  and  along  the 
edge  they  sat  in  serried  ranks,  bolting  into  the  water  before 
ns  as  we  stepped,  while  hundreds  of  water  snakes  {Tropi- 
donotus  hydruSf  Pall.)  wriggled  from  under  them,  but  not 
a  stork  or  heron  to  rule  them.  A  fringe  of  rushes  and 
water-weeds  lined  the  slimy  pool,  which  was  shallow  for  a 
few  feet,  and  then  became  suddenly  deep.  The  water  was 
icy  cold,  and  swarmed  with  leeches,  which  were  adhering 
in  numbers  to  every  stone.  Immense  numbers  of  warblers 
and  red-backed  shrikes  were  breeding  on  the  southern 
slopes,  and  in  three  or  four  hours  we  obtained  about 
twenty  nests,  chiefly  the  Orphean  warbler,  and  lesser 
whitethroat  {Sylvia  orphea  and  8.  curttica),  as  well  as 
Emheriza  C€Bsia,  Cretzs. 

From  Banias  we  also  explored  the  east  side  of  the  Huleh, 
for  a  distance  of  four  hours  down,  keeping  as  close  to  the 
marsh  as  we  could,  till  we  reached  the  ruins  of  Sukeik. 
Track  there  was  none,  as  we  rode  through  a  rich  park-like 
com  district,  where  the  holm  oaks,  though  standing  singly, 
were  close  enough  to  give  at  a  distance  the  impression  of 
forest.  But  soon  we  had  to  cross  the  Nahr  Banias  by  a 
scarcely  practicable  ford,  and  then  floundered  for  several 
miles  over  the  swampy  plain.  It  was  studded  with  tem- 
porary villages,  collections  of  mat-huts,  such  as  are  used 
by  the  Ghawarineh  on  the  plain  of  Acre,  less  costly,  but 
infinitely  more  filthy,  than  the  black  tent,  and  not  so  fire- 
quently  moved.  The  site  of  an  old  encampment  conse- 
quently preserves  for  days  that  peculiar  smell  of  Arab  dirt, 
which  is  never  forgotten  by  those  who  have  once  been 
offended  by  it.  We  rode  for  miles  through  patches  of 
nearly  ripe  wheat,  alternating  with  larger  tracts  in  which 
the  cotton-plants  were  just,  peeping  above  ground.  The 
effects  of  the  great  struggle  in  America  had  reached  even 
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to  distant  Syria.  The  Jews  of  Damascus  have  adyanoed 
considerable  sums  to  the  fellahin  on  mortgage  of  the  anti- 
cipated crop  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  impulse  given  to 
cultiyation,  that  land,  which  has  remained  nntilled  probably 
since  the  Saracen  inroads,  is  being  broken  up  ;  and  scores 
of  wooden  ploughs  were  at  work,  c  drawn  by  ungainly 
buffaloes,  on  land  so  swampy  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  walk  over  it. 

We  stopped  at  one  of  the  basket  villages,  and  seeing 
large  herds  of  cows,  rode  up  to  the  only  black  tent  (the 
Sheikh's),  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  '*leben."  He  surlily 
refused,  much  to  the  chagrin,  as  we  could  see,  of  his  girl- 
wife,  the  only  pretty  woman  we  met  among  the  feUahin 
Arabs.  However,  an  old  man  came  forward  and  offered 
us  some,  though,  unlike  a  true  Bedouin,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  take  a  piastre  for  it.  The  Bedouin  will  sell 
fresh  milk,  *'  haleeb,'*  but  not  **  leben,"  or  soured  curds. 
These  people  were  almost  black,  stunted,  and  dwarfed  by 
the  unwholesdme  heat  of  the  plain,  yet  their  children 
looked  less  fever-stricken  than  those  of  Banias. 

As  we  proceeded  we  saw  many  herons,  grey,  purple, 
white,  buff-backed,  and  squacco,  and  shot  numbers  of  pra- 
tincoles, as  well  as  both  species  of  cuckoo,  and  the  bright 
golden  oriole  (Oriolus  galbvla,  L.).  When  we  had  ridden 
for  three  hours,  a  low  spur  projecting  into  the  plain  afforded 
us  a  good  halting- spot,  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  old 
oak-trees,  peopled  by  clouds  of  turtledoves;  and  while 
resting  there  a  young  Arab  from  a  neighbouring  camp 
brought  us,  unasked,  a  great  iron  pot  full  of  rich  new 
baffalo's  milk,  for  which  he  would  accept  no  payment,  but 
sat  down  and  joined  us  in  eating  our  barley-cakes  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  There  were  some  traces  of  ruins,  faint,  bat 
extensive,  on  this  platform,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Sukeik,  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  remains  of 
Seleucia,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Huleh  on  the  east, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1,  1),  and  not  yet 
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identified.  These  remaine  are  insignificant  for  those  of  a 
place  of  importance,  but  thej  are  the  only  ones  we  fonnd 
on  the  east  side,  though  I  mast  confess  oar  search  was  not 
exhaostiye. 

Several  Arabs  joined  us  here,  and  were  very  civil,  though 
we  were  quite  alone.  We  could  not  agree  with  Porter's 
remark,  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Huleh  are,  **  in  expression, 
as  sinister  as  the  bufialoes  they  tend."  It  was,  indeed, 
delightful  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free  from  guards, 
and  from  the  necessity  for  carrying  arms.  As  one  of  our 
visitors  remarked,  **  There  are  no  robbers  here ;  only, 
what  is  worse,  bufiiEdoes,  that  run  at  strangers  and  do  not 
mind  guns." 

The  western  side  of  the  marsh  and  lake  we  examined  at 
our  leisure,  day  after  day,  from  our  camp  at  Eedes,  as  the 
pestilential  character  of  the  plain  was  too  evident  to  permit 
us  to  pitch  tents  in  the  lower  ground.  Riding  across  the 
well«cultivated  plateau  east  of  Eedes,  we  descended  daily 
by  the  steep  and  perilous  path  which  leads  down  from  Nebi 
Yusha,  where  Moslem  tradition  says  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren  to  the  Midianites,  and  where  there  is  a  khan 
for  the  use  of  the  few  travellers  who  pass  this  way.  In 
one  hour  and  a- half  from  our  camp  we  could  reach  the 
bottom,  and  then  half  an  hour's  canter  brought  us  to  the 
edge  of  the  marsh,  three  miles  north  of  the  lake.  Birds 
there  were  in  abundance — herons,  white  and  grey,  purple 
and  buff-backed,  bitterns  great  and  little  (Botaurus  steUaris 
and  Ardeola  minuta),  purple  gallinules  {Porphyrio  hyacin- 
thus),  marbled  ducks  by  hundreds  {Anns  angiistirostris, 
Temm.),  and  whatever  else  loves  a  jungle  and  a  swamp, 
with  frogs  for  dinner. 

The  whole  marsh  is  marked  in  the  maps  as  impassable, 
and  most  truly  it  is  so.  I  never  anywhere  else  have  met 
with  a  swamp  so  vast  and  so  utterly  impenetrable.  First 
there  is  an  ordinary  bog,  which  takes  one  up  to  the  knees 
in  water,  then,  after  half  a  mile,  a  belt  of  deeper  swamp, 
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where  the  yellow  water-lily  {Nuphar  lutea,  D.C.)  flonriBhes. 
Then  a  belt  of  tall  reeds ;  the  open  water  covered  with 
white  water-lily  {NymphdMi  alba,  L.),  and  beyond  again  an 
impenetrable  wilderness  of  papyrus  {Papyrus  antiguorum), 
in  the  beantifol  forest  of  which  Dr.  Thomson  has  not 
recognised  the  celebrated  material  of  Egypt,  thongh  he 
has  well  described  it  under  its  Arabic  name,  **  babeer." 
{Land  and  Book,  259.)  The  papyrus  extends  right  across 
to  the  east  side.  A  false  step  off  its  roots  wiU  take  the 
intruder  oyer  head  in  suffocating  peat  mud.  We  spent  a 
long  time  in  attempting  to  effect  an  entrance,  and  at  last 
gave  it  up,  satisfied  that  the  marsh  birds  were  not  to  be 
had.  In  fact  the  whole  is  simply  a  floating  bog  of  several 
miles  square— a  very  thin  crust  of  vegetation  over  an  un- 
known depth  of  water,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  explorer 
breaks  through  this,  suffocation  is  imminent.  Some  of 
the  Arabs,  who  were  tilling  the  plain  for  cotton,  assured 
us  that  even  a  wild  boar  never  got  through  it.  We  shot 
two  bitterns,  but,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  them,  I 
slipped  from  the  root  on  which  I  was  standing,  and  was 
drawn  down  in  a  moment,  only  saving  myself  from 
drowning  by  my  gun,  which  had  providentially  caught 
across  a  papyrus  stem. 

As  we  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  plain,  some  of  the  labourers 
came  and  joined  us.  Among  them  were  several  Druses, 
who  informed  us  the  English  were  much  more  like  Druses 
than  Christians.  This  is  a  prevalent  idea  in  this  country, 
and  no  doubt  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  unhappy 
fact  that  Christianity  is,  in  their  minds,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  image  and  picture  worship.  Added  to  this, 
the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  thwart  our  missionaries,  take  good 
care  to  represent  us  to  the  native  Christians  as  mere 
Deists,  which  the  Druses  are.  We  tried  to  explain  that 
we  were  "  Christians  of  the  book,"  but  they  incredulously 
shook  their  heads,  rubbing  their  forefingers  together,  and 
exclaimed,  **  sowa  sowa  '*  (all  alike). 
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In  order  to  reach  the  open  water  of  the  lake,  we  had  to 
make  a  circnit,  and  ride  round  to  the  head  water  of  a 
Btream,  a  deep,  slnggieh  feeder  of  the  swamp— Ain  Mel- 
laheh,  a  pictnresqne  spot,  a  deep  pool  fringed  with 
tamarisk,  papyrus,  and  reeds,  with  a  rain  at  the  end, 
where  the  stream  bursts  forth,  overhung  by  luxuriant 
fig-trees,  which  afforded  a  dense  and  delicious  shade. 
This  was  our  favourite  noonday  halt. 

Here  we  were  delighted  to  find  myriads  of  the  two 
fresh- water  shells  {Melunopm  costata  sjid, Neretmnjordaiit)^ 
which  form  the  shingle  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  were  not 
found  there  alive.  They  adhered  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  water-lilies,  and  to  the  stems  of  the  papyrus.  Herds 
of  ill-looking  buffsdoes  were  wallowing  in  the  mud,  or 
standing  with  only  their  noses  out  of  water.  The  bufiJEilo, 
probably  the  bull  of  Bashan,  takes  the  place  of  all  other 
cattle  in  the  Ghor.  It  is  exclusively  used  for  the  plough, 
and  its  milk  is  rich  and  delicious,  as  we  often  tested  in  the 
great  iron  bowls  we  quaffed,  which  were  brought  to  us  day 
after  day  from  the  encampment. 

Doubling  round  Ain  Mellaheh,  we  followed  the  western 
edge  of  the  lake  to  the  exit  of  the  Jordan.  The  nearer 
view  of  the  lake  disenchants  it  of  many  of  its  more  distant 
charms.  Unlike  Galilee,  it  is  fringed  with  belts  of  lilies, 
papyrus,  and  water- weeds  of  all  sorts.  Without  its  sacred ' 
associations,  it  wants  the  clear  beauty  of  "  deep  Galilee," 
though  in  many  respects  a  miniature  of  it  A  large, 
triangular  sheet  of  water,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vast 
swampy  plain,  it  has  neither  the  bold  outlines  nor  the 
deep  colouring  of  the  holy  lake.  The  base  of  the  triangle 
is  at  the  north  end,  where  the  impenetrable  mass  of  reed 
and  papyrus  suddenly  breaks  into  a  lake.  This  edge  is 
wholly  inaccessible,  but  it  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
carrying  a  boat  for  its  examination.  The  course  of  the 
Jordan  can  be  clearly  traced  from  the  heights  by  the  open 
water  down  its  centre,  and  on  many  open  pools  we  could 
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make  oat  flocks  of  dack,  great  white  egret,  and  all  other 
raritiee,  hopelessly  oat  of  reach. 

The  western  edge  is  fringed  for  the  most  part  hy  a  hank 
ahoat  six  feet  high,  helow  which  is  a  narrow  strip  of  deep 
shmgle  formed  chiefly  of  the  debris  of  shells,  and  the  hank 
waving  with  wheat  to  its  very  edge.  The  lake  had  heen 
five  feet  deeper  in  winter,  and  its  ordinary  height  might  he 
told  by  the  fringe  of  oleanders,  which  grow  stilted  like 
mangroves,  with  several  feet  of  root  at  present  high  in  the 
air.  The  water  was  shallow  at  this  side,  for  acres  of  yellow 
water-lilies  floated  on  the  sarface,  and  a  few  patches  of 
the  white  nymphsea  grew  behind  papyras  tafts. 

On  three  moonds  near  the  banks  are  rains  sitaated 
exactly  like  Egyptian  villages,  Harraweh,  Almaniyeh,  and 
Maratiyeh,  bat  it  may  be  doabted  whether  the  Haleh 
was  ever  permanently  inhabited  to  any  great  extent. 
More  probably  it  was  caltivated,  as  at  present,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  thickset  towns  on  the  healthier  heights 
above. 

The  lake  at  the  soath  end  contracts  to  a  point,  and  concen- 
trates its  waters  in  a  doll  heavy  rash  into  the  narrow  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  which  rapidly  poors  a  deep  impetaoos  stream 
between  green  treeless  bands  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Bat 
the  whole  plain,  the  western  side  of  which  is  here  foar 
miles  wide,  is  fally  tilled,  and  this  was  the  height  of  the 
harvest  season.  Long  rows  of  black  tents  and  many 
groups  of  hats  afforded  shelter  to  the  reapers,  camped 
oat  like  Boaz  and  his  people  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 
who  all  loudly,  but  good-humoaredly,  demanded  backshish 
for  the  good  luck  of  the  harvest,  according  to  the  custom 
of  our  own  harvest  fields  in  England. 

Many  fires  were  lighted  on  the  shingle  by  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  fed  by  the  clumps  of  papyrus  roots  torn  up  and 
washed  ashore ;  and  groups  of  Arabs,  who  had  laid  aside 
their  sickles,  for  the  sun  was  setting,  were  clustered  round 
them.     We  watched  with  interest  the  preparation  of  their 
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eyening  meal.  A  few  eheayes  of  wheat  had  been  brought 
down  from  the  fields  above ;  theee  were  tossed  on  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  the  straw  was  consumed,  the  charred  heads 
were  dezteronsly  swept  from  the  embers  on  to  a  cloak 
spread  on  the  ground.  The  women  of  the  party  then  beat 
the  ears  and  tossed  them  into  the  air,  until  they  were 
thoroughly  winnowed,  when  the  wheat  was  eaten  without 
further  preparation.  We  were  invited  to  partake,  and 
found  the  dish  by  no  means  unpalatable.  The  green  ears 
had  become  half-charred  by  the  roasting,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  mingling  of  milky  wheat  and  a  fresh  crust  flavour 
as  we  chewed  the  parched  com.  We  were  delighted  to 
have«  seen  the  preparation,  and  to  have  partaken  parched 
com,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

These  Huleh  Arabs  seemed  an  industrious  race.  Some 
were  trae  Bedouin,  others  Ghawarineh,  and  more  were 
from  the  villages  on  the  hills,  living  here  in  mat  huts 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  they  had  gathered  in  their 
harvest. 

We  observed  that,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Huleh,  a 
low  spur  of  limestone  hills  projects  nearly  across  the  Ghor 
from  the  westward,  just  as  also  south  of  Lake  Gennesaret. 
Perhaps  these  projections  may  have  some  connexion  with 
the  formation  of  the  basins  above  them,  as  the  waters  re- 
ceded from  their  ancient  level. 


NOTE. 

The  principal  grain  crops  of  Palestine  are  barley,  wheat, 
lentils,  maize,  and  millet.  Of  the  latter  there  is  very 
little,  and  it  is  all  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  May.  The 
maize  is  then  only  just  beginning  to  shoot  In  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  barley  harvest  is  over 
by  the  end  of  March,  and  throughout  the  country  the 
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wheat  harvest  is  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  May,  ex- 
cepting in  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  where  it  is  about  a 
fortnight  later. 

There  seems  to  be  bnt  one  yarietj  of  barley  grown.  Of 
wheat  we  noticed  three,  all  bearded :  one  with  a  very  short 
beard ;  a  second,  the  most  generally  coltiTated,  with  yeiy 
long  beard,  as  long  as  our  barley,  short  and  thick  set  in 
the  ear,  and  very  short  in  the  straw,  rarely  over  ei^teen 
inches  or  two  feet  in  length.  A  third  variety,  longer  and 
coarser  in  the  straw,  has  a  black  beard,  and  black  or 
brown  husk.  It  is  a  coarse  sample,  much  thicker  in  the 
bran  than  the  other  varieties,  but  a  better  yield.  The 
barley  crops  are  fair,  sometimes  heavy,  and  the  samples 
beautifully  bright,  and  superior  to  many  of  our  best 
malting  qualities.  But  the  wheat  crops  are  very  poor 
and  light,  and  would  disgust  an  English  farmer.  One 
may  ride  and  walk  through  the  standing  com  without 
the  slightest  objection  made,  or  harm  done.  No  wonder 
it  is  thin,  when  white  crops  are  raised  from  the  same  soil 
year  after  year,  and  no  sort  of  manure  ever  put  into  the 
ground.  From  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  is,  so  far 
as  we  could  calculate  from  the  Arab  measures,  con- 
sidered a  very  good  yield.  Lentils  {Ervum  lens)  are  a 
very  general  crop,  grown  especially  under  the  olives, 
and  on  the  poor  stony  soils,  yielding  but  a  small  re- 
turn. Its  cultivation  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  early 
patriarchs  (Gen.  xxv.  84).  It  is  everywhere  off  the  ground 
by  the  end  of  May,  and  in  the  ^farmer  districts  in  April. 
Horse-beans  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  heavier  soils, 
and  are  ground  down  to  mix  with  barley  meal  for  bread, 
but  the  yield  is  very  light  when  compared  with  English 
crops. 

Besides  these  crops,  many  of  the  richer  plots  of  land 
are  planted  with  tobacco,  which  is  dibbled  in  from  seed 
beds  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  about  six  inches  high 
by  the  first  of  June.    The  plants  are  set  about  a  yard 
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apart  each  way.  The  cacomber  is  also  an  item  in  agri- 
oultnre,  and  is  carefollj  tended,  the  neglect  of  mannre 
being  in  some  degree  compensated  by  liberal  supplies  of 
muddy  water,'  let  in  by  trenches  every  two  or  three  days. 
The  cucumbers  are  not  dibbled,  but  sown  in  ridges  four 
feet  apart,  each  pinch  of  seed  sending  up  six  or  eight 
plants,  at  distances  of  three  feet  in  the  trench. 

Cotton,  too,  is  becoming  a  very  important  item  in  all  the 
rich,  low,  alluvial  lands ;  and,  like  the  cucumber,  is  sown 
in  ridges,  but  closer ;  both  these  crops  being  set  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  on  land  off  which  barley  has  been 
taken,  the  cotton  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  end  of  May. 

Of  artificial  grasses  there  are  none,  and  haymaking  is 
unknown  in  the  country ;  but  vast  quantities  of  rich  herbage 
are  utterly  wasted,  as  in  March  there  is  far  more  than  the 
cattle  can  consume,  while  by  the  end  of  May  huge  thistles 
and  several  species  of  great  prickly  centaureas  have  com- 
pletely choked  the  scorched  and  withered  blades. 

Is  it  matter  for  surprise,  that  under  such  a  wretched 
system,  or  rather  absence  of  system,  the  land  should  have 
gone  back  from  its  ancient  fertility  ? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Fnm  iU  Euleh  to  the  LUauy  (Le(mU8)^Watenng  the  CatOB^Bridge 
KhardeH—KuUU  «t  Shvk^f  {B€(fort)'-Jedeideh-'Betndgqftke  Leontta 
Gorge — Burghuz — ItaKan  Soemery — Hasbeiya — CkrMem  S^ooU— 
NeedUwomen—El  KmoehSatwrai  Bridgeofthe  LUamf^WUd  Smrme 
^Birds  of  the  Bocke^GigaiUie  Tree^The  Oak  of  LObeiya^Thel' 
ihathah—Ionie  Temple— Basheiga—Goatt—The  Dew  of  Htrmem— 
Atcent  of  the  Mountain^The  "  Apple "  of  Scriphire  noi  the  Apple, 
.Orangey  or  Citron,  probahfy  the  Apricot — FM^areb  of  Hermom — 
Planta  and  Birde^Subarctie  Fomu  aecoumtedfor — View  from  the  tcp 
of  Eermon — Ruined  Temple  of  Baal — Cottumee  of  Baeh^jfu — Temple 
ai  Bukleh — Thvndergtorm-'Damaieue-^'Gardene — Jnteriore — Motqne, 

On  the  28th  of  May  we  left  the  swamps  of  the  Hnleh,  and 
began  to  torn  our  faces  northwards,  making  onr  first  day*8 
journey  to  Eulet  es  Shokif,  the  old  Crusading  castle  of 
Belfort,  overhanging  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  (Leontes). 
The  heights  to  the  west  of  Abil  afforded  a  fine  prospect  as 
we  looked  down  on  the  upper  plain  of  the  Huleh,  the 
origin  of  that  long  valley  which  had  been  the  axis  of  onr 
six  months'  wanderings.  Hermon,  in  naked,  massive 
grandeur,  stood  beyond  it,  with  woods  and  villages  nestled 
round  its  base ;  while  right  across,  to  the  north  of  us, 
stretched  a  low  saddle-back  ridge — ^a  link  uniting  Hermon, 
the  extremity  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  with  the  Lebanon 
range.  The  southern  crests  of  Lebanon  rose  still  ribbed 
with  snow,  and  diverging  to  the  north-west ;  while  the 
other  range  expanded  to  the  north-east;  the  two  em- 
bracing the  widening  plain  of  the  Bukaa,  or  Code  Syria, 
as  far  as  '*  the  entering  in  of  Hamath."  We  were  standing 
exactly  where  the  watersheds  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Jordan  separate ;  and  the  little  rills,  right  and  left, 
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ran  respeotiyely  to  the  east  and  the  west.  Then  the 
openings  of  the  Lebanon  here  and  there  revealed  cnltiva- 
tion,  with  its  many-cheqnered  shades  of  green,  stretching 
far  np  into  the  recesses  of  the  monntains.  The  chasm  of 
the  Leontes  was  completely  hidden,  though  the  stronghold 
of  Belfort,  perched  on  beetling  cliffs  on  the  other  side, 
seemed  dose  to  us. 

The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and  in  a  little  valley  we 
came  upon  a  lonely  well,  round  which  were  gathered  some 
twenty  or  thirty  herds  of  goats,  each  two  or  three  hundred 
in  number,  waiting  to  be  watered  in  turn,  and  tended  by 
boys  and  women.  The  animals  lay  round  their  respective 
guardians  in  good  order,  panting  with  heat,  and  eagerly 
watching  till  their  turn  should  come  for  the  cooling 
draught.  The  water  was  slowly  drawn  in  skin  buckets, 
and  poured  into  a  row  of  ancient  sarcophagi,  which  served 
as  troughs.  As  soon  as  his  turn  came,  each  shepherd 
started  up,  and  his  goats  made  a  rush  round  him,  speedily 
emptied  the  slowly-filled  troughs,  and  then  passed  to  the 
other  side ;  while  those  who  had  watered  their  cattle,  sat 
and  chatted,  smoked,  flirted,  or  wrangled,  as  the  case 
might  be.  "  The  places  for  drawing  water  **  are  still  the 
rendezvous  for  the  gossips  and  youngsters  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Having  sent  on  our  convoy,  and  relying  on  our  maps 
and  instincts  to  find  the  way,  we  wandered  some  six  miles 
beyond  the  bridge  that  leads  to  Shukif,  and  did  not 
discover  our  mistake  till  set  right  by  a  Druse,  whom  we 
met  with  his  plough.  We  had  no  cause  to  regret  our  long 
circuit,  for  we  enjoyed  many  an  Alpine  peep.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  see  the  brightly-clad,  fair-complexioned  Syrians, 
Druse  or  Christian,  at  work  in  their  fields,  without  arms  ; 
and  to  be  greeted  with  a  curtsey  and  a  cheerfol  salaam 
by  the  clean-looking,  unveiled  damsels  and  matrons,  with 
their  children  and  water-jars,  so  different  from  the  bundles 
of  filthy  dark  blue  rags  which  pass  for  women  among  the 
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Bedouin.  And  then  the  torrent  roared  in  the  gorge  1,500 
feet  below  as,  milk-white  and  swollen  with  the  melting 
snow,  overhang  with  semi-tropical  oleanders,  fig-trees,  and 
Oriental  planes ;  while  the  apper  cliffii  were  dad  with 
northern  vegetation — ^two  zones  of  climate  being  thos 
visible  at  once. 

From  the  bridge  (Jisr  Ehardeli)^  an  old,  dilapidated 
stractare  of  three  arches,  withoat  a  parapet,  we  ascended, 
on  the  first  made-road  we  had  trodden  in  Syria,  np  a 
zig-zag  coarse,  till,  at  the  height  of  1,600  feet,  we 
reached  oar  camp,  ander  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Shaki.  Here  we  had  the  good  fortime  to  be  joined  by 
two  fellow-coantrymen,  Messrs.  Yoang  and  Prance,  who 
had  come,  like  oarselves,  to  spend  a  quiet  Sanday  here, 
and  whose  continued  society  heightened  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sabseqaent  part  of  oar  toar.  We  remained  two  days 
at  this  spot,  and  enjoyed  the  extensive  views  which  the 
castle  afifords,  and  which  have  been  described  by  many 
travellers.  Bat  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  grandeur  of  position  of  the  castle  itself,  on  the 
brink  of  a  cliff  1,500  feet  high,  running  sheer  down  to  the 
river,  which  soon  makes  a  sudden  turn  from  a  due-south 
to  a  due-west  course,  but  everywhere  has  to  thread  its 
way  at  the  bottom  of  a  stupendous  fissure.  The  castle, 
though  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  Crusaders,  was  evi- 
dently not  built  by  them,  and,  like  Eum  and  Subeibeh, 
exhibits  remains  of  the  stone- work  of  long  previous  epochs. 
Subeibeh  and  Tibneh,  its  sister  fortresses,  were  in  view, 
as  well  as  a  long  reach  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Tyre 
almost  to  Sidon.  We  searched  the  deep  glen,  in  the 
recesses  of  which  we  found  many  a  Lebanon  and  northern 
plant  unknown  to  the  south ;  while  not  only  the  bracken 
fern  and  the  oleander,  side  by  side,  but  many  incongruous 
birds,  marked  this  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  high- 
lands and  the  lowlands.  The  heat  was  overpowering,  and 
the  thermometer  rose  to  105°  in  the  shade. 
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May  ^IsU — From  Ehardeii  we  endeavoured  to  follow 
up  by  the  conrse  of  the  Leontes  as  far  as  Bnrghnz.  To 
keep  the  line  of  the  deep  channel  of  the  riyer,  or  even  to 
keep  it  in  sight,  we  found  impracticable,  from  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  ground.  We  turned  eastward,  and  climbed 
a  steep  hUl,  crowned  by  the  Christian  village  of  Jedeideh. 
The  houses,  though  flat-roofed,  like  those  of  the  south, 
were  substantially  built,  and  much  larger  than  the  ordinary 
hovels  of  the  country.  They  all  rejoiced  in  unglazed 
windows,  and  some  were  two  stories  high.  Stone  took 
the  place  of  mud  in  their  construction — neatly  hammer- 
dressed  mountain  limestone,  from  a  quarry  close  by.  The 
people  were  fair,  and  almost  Grecian  in  their  type  of  face. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  sprinkling  of  a  richer  class,  and 
some  houses  boasted  door-handles,  with  l^rass  ornaments, 
and  at  one  was  suspended  a  thin  flat  bar  of  iron  by  way 
of  door-bell.  A  substantially-built  church,  with  bell- 
turret,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  village ;  and  its  outskirts 
were  stocked  with  white  mulberry  and  apricot  trees,  as 
well  as  the  usual  olives. 

Near  the  village  of  Dibbin  we  came  again  to  the  edge  of 
the  chasm,  and  three  hours  more  brought  us  to  the  bridge 
of  Burghuz.  The  channel,  though  1,000  feet  deep,  was 
so  narrow,  that  the  opposite  ridge  was  within  gunshot. 
Looking  down  the  giddy  abyss,  we  could  see  the  cliff  on 
pur  side  partially  clothed  with  myrtle,  bay,  and  caper 
hanging  from  the  fissures,  while  the  opposite  side  was 
perforated  with  many  shallow  caves,  the  inaccessible  eyries 
of  vultures,  eagles,  and  lanner  falcons,  which  were  sailing 
in  multitudes  around.  The  lower  part  had  many  ledges 
clad  with  shrubs,  the  strongholds  of  the  Syrian  bear, 
though  inaccessible  even  to  goats.  Far  beneath  dashed 
the  milk-white  river,  a  silver  line  in  a  ruby  setting  of 
oleander,  roaring,  doubtless,  fiercely,  but  too  distant  to  be 
heard  at  the  height  on  which  we  stood.  This  cleft  of  the 
Leontes  was  the  only  true  Alpine  scenery  we  had  met  with 
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in  Palestine,  and  in  any  conntry,  and  amidst  any  moon- 
tains,  would  attract  admiration. 

As  we  neared  the  bridge,  the  wall  of  rock  on  oor  side  sud- 
denly broke  down  into  an  open  space,  down  which  wound 
a  road,  half-buried  in  old  Oriental  plane  trees,  festooned 
with  wild  vines.  A  very  sweet  and  snow-white  mnltiflora 
rose  covered  the  banks  with  a  sheet  of  blossom,  and  the 
scented  white  clematis  wove  many  a  garland  round  the 
branches  of  the  bay  and  myrtle  trees  above  the  oleander 
fringe.  The  bank  above  the  bridge  on  the  other  side 
rapidly  rose,  till  it  became  as  steep  and  precipitous  as 
ever,  and  the  channel  was  narrowed  to  a  tremendous  deft, 
splitting  the  slope  of  the  mountain  through  which  it  cut. 
On  this  steep  was  perched  the  romantic-lookinjg  village  of 
Burghuz,  one  tier  of  houses  overhanging  and  threatening 
another, — a  site  selected  for  security  rather  than  for  con- 
venience. 

After  a  short  repose  during  the  noonday  heat,  we  struck, 
by  a  rocky  and  difficult  path,  across  the  low  spur  of  hills 
which  separated  ^us  from  the  upper  Jordan  valley,  called 
here  the  Hasbany.  For  months  past  we  had  been  looking 
from  the  south  on  the  compact  and  rounded  frpnt  of 
Hermon.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  had  a  side  view,  and 
saw  a  range  rather  than  a  single  peak.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
southern  group  of  the  anti-Lebanon,  the  culminating, 
though  the  extreme,  point,  while  the  Lebanon  range 
seemed  almost  linked  with  its  western  spurs. 

Very  soon  we  seemed  to  have  descended  from  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  There  was  the  quiet  repose  and  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  one  of  Poussin^s  pictures.  The  level  valley 
was  a  forest  of  fruit-trees,  the  pale  green  of  the  mulberry 
contrasting  sweetly  with  the  dark  blue  foliage  of  the  olive ; 
and  groups  of  tall  poplars  marked  the  course  of  the 
Hasbany.  The  vine  straggled  luxuriantly  wherever  there 
m-as  space  for  it  among  the  trees ;  and  a  busy  population 
in   picturesque  costume  was  everywhere  employed — the 
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men  with  their  matiocks,  or  their  ploughs  and  oxen,  the 
women  and  children  gathering  mnlbeny-leayeB  for  their 
silkworms.  It  was  Lomhardy  rather  than  Palestine.  Bat 
we  are  now  on  the  borders  of  the  land,  and  the  corse 
which  seems  to  rest  on  most  of  it  extends  not  to  these 
Giristian  valleys. 

From  the  castle  of  Shokif  to  the  bridge  of  Bnrghoz, 
and  again  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  lower  hills,  and  up 
the  valley  above  Hasbeiya,  a  thin  stratum  of  sandstone 
overlies  the  limestone,  extending  as  far  north  as  Libbeiya, 
bat  denuded  in  the  lower  ground.  The  Lebanon  range, 
as  exposed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Litany,  dipped  from  6°  to 
9^  west.  This  was,  of  course,  on  the  Mediterranean  water- 
shed ;  and,  near  its  crest,  some  of  the  exposed  sections 
were  almost  vertical,  and  much  contorted.  If  the  dip 
continue  regularly  (which  I  am  not  able  to  affirm),  may 
it  not  be  that  we  have  here  the  axis  of  elevation  ?  Sup- 
posing an  elevating  force  to  have  acted  along  the  parti- 
tion of  the  watershed,  it  would  account  for  the  dip 
towards  the  west,  and  also  for  the  eastward  dip  of  the 
Ghor. 

The  little  town  of  Hasbeiya  is  planted  on  the  side  of  a 
sort  of  amphitheatre,  almost  buried  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  olive-yards,  orchards,  and  vineyards;  which  run, 
terrace  upon  terrace,  far  up  the  mountun  on  both  sides  of 
the  steep  valley.  In  what  sad  contrast  with  the  quiet 
beauty  of  nature  around  us  were  the  harrowing  memories 
of  the  frightful  massacre  not  many  months  before !  The 
great  palace  of  the  Emir  is  now  half  ruined,  and  occupied 
by  a  Turkish  governor.  The  Christian  population  has  re- 
turned, and  many  houses  have  been  rebuilt,  together  with 
a  large  Greek  church,  with  side  aisles.  Among  all  the 
picturesque  buildings,  the  flat  roofs  of  which  rise  terrace 
over  terrace,  a  large  American  Protestant  church  has  just 
been  finished,  with  a  tall  gable  roof ;  and,  in  the  hugeness 
of  its  deformity,  it  can  only  be  compared  to  a  chimney-pot 
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hat  making  its  appearance  amidst  the  gracefiil  yarietj  of 
Oriental  head-dresses. 

We  found  a  group  of  neatly-dressed  women  and  girls 
awaiting  our  arrival  at  our  tents,  with  white  quilted  caps 
for  sale,  the  staple  of  the  place.  The  fair,  intelligent- 
looking  girls  told  of  the  North,  and  of  Christian  influences. 
Most  of  them  were  Protestants,  and  had  heen  educated  at 
the  English  school  here,  an  offishoot  of  Mrs.  Thompson's, 
at  Beyrout,  though  they  do  not  learn  the  English  language, 
which  here  would  he  useless.  We  produced  our  dilapi- 
dated wardrobes,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  at  once  set  to 
work,  under  the  lee  of  the  tents,  to  repair  our  tattered 
outfit,  after  a  rough  and  ready  fashion,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
pence  and  some  packets  of  needles,  which  afiforded  great 
delight. 

June  1st. — From  Hasbeiya  we  proceeded  north,  by  a 
rather  uninteresting  road  across  the  Teim  (the  name  given 
to  the  Jordan,  or  Hasbany,  in  its  upper  part),  to  visit 
El  Kuweh,  the  celebrated  natural  bridge  over  the  litany, 
six  miles  above  Burghuz.  Dean  Stanley  has  described  the 
remarkable  geographical  view  which  this  ride  affords  of  the 
Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon,  and  the  vaUey  between  them, 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 

As  we  approached  El  Kuweh,  we  looked  across  the 
hidden  chasm  unsuspectingly,  but,  on  a  sudden,  found 
ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  descent,  when  we 
had  to  dismount  and  wearily  lead  our  horses.  It  was 
not  till  we  were  on  the  bridge  itself  that  we  recognised  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene — caUed  magnificent  by  even  the  im- 
passive Dr.  Robinson.  The  bridge  itself  is  formed  by  a 
number  of  huge  rocks,  which  have  rolled  down  from  the 
narrow  chasm  above,  leaving  a  channel  for  the  stream  a 
hundred  feet  below  them.  Many  other  masses  of  cliff  are 
jammed  in  the  gorge,  in  every  possible  position ;  among 
them  fig-trees,  plane-trees,  and  many  shrubs  shoot  forth, 
rather  like  trees  practising  gymnastics,  than  quietly  hold- 
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ing  ap  their  heads  in  their  proper  pkee  in  natnre.  As  I 
hnng  over,  and  looked  down  throagh  the  thick  bonghs  of  a 
fig-tree,  a  gronp  of  rock-doves  were  enjoying  their  noonday 
rest  on  a  crag  fifty  feet  below,  little  suspecting  a  hnman 
eye  was  on  them,  till  I  dropped  figs  npon  their  backs. 
The  blue  thrash  {Petrocincla  cyanea)  hopped  from  comer 
to  comer,  equaUy  onconscious  of  my  presence ;  and  long 
files  of  rock-swallows  (Cotyls  rupestris)  were  skimming 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the  bridge,  and  threading 
the  maze  of  labyrinth  below  me,  like  skilled  performers  in 
some  intricate  dance.  Every  chink  was  fresh  with  ferns — 
Filix  maSf  Asplenium  trichomanes  and  Adiantum  nigrum^ 
Gymnogramma  leptophylla,  Cheilanthes  fragransy  Pteris 
longifoliOy  Aspidium  dilatatum.  The  maiden-hair  graced 
the  rocks,  and  combined  with  the  cool  freshness  to  carry 
the  fancy  back  to  scenes  where  wood,  water,  and  fems  are 
less  rare  than  in  Palestine.  Above  the  narrow  cleft,  which 
is  two  hmidred  feet  deep,  the  gorge  expands  a  little, 
leaving  a  sloping  ledge  of  green  turf,  broken  by  de- 
tached fragments  of  rock.  Here  the  Syrian  and  the 
chestnnt-breasted  nuthatches  flitted,  in  smaU  parties,  from 
side  to  side ;  and  the  crimson-shouldered  wall-creeper  ran 
busily  up  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

When  we  mounted  again,  the  castle  of  Belfort  was  the 
central  object  in  the  southward  view.  Northwards,  the 
Lebanon  looked  bare,  though  Sunnin,  frirrowed  with  broad 
snow- tracks  down  its  side,  gave  an  idea  of  height,  which 
the  unrelieved  bareness  of  the  range  would  not  otherwise 
have  suggested.  The  deep  chasm  of  the  Leontes  cuts 
through  the  Lebanon  in  a  manner  for  which  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  country  will  not  account,  slicing 
through  the  mountains,  instead  of  rounding  them,  while 
the  divided  portions  cling  closely  together  over  the  furious 
'but  secluded  stream.  Still  it  pursues  an  obstinate  course 
through  the  mightiest  obstacles,  like  some  canal  engineered 
by  a  bold  Brunei  of  the  Titanic  world. 

Q  Q 
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From  El  Kuweh,  half  an  honr  brought  us  to  Yahmur,  a 
Tillage  snrronnded  by  vineyards,  and  where  there  is  a 
shaft  sunk  through  the  rock,  and  a  bitumen-pit  worked  by 
a  windlass.  The  bitumen  here  is  very  soft,  of  the  consis- 
tency of  stiff  coal-tar,  and  is  a  monopoly  farmed  from  the 
Government  at  Damascus.  It  is  doubtless  the  '*  pitch  **  of 
Scripture,  and  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  congealed  petroleum. 
The  Arabs  teU  us  it  grows  ;  and  doubtless  these  wells,  of 
which  there  are  also  many  at  Hasbeiya,  act  as'  taps,  and 
drain  it  gradually  from  the  subterranean  fissures  in  which 
it  is  compressed.  It  solidifies  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  rock  which  overlies  it  is  the  ordinary  creta- 
ceous limestone  of  the  country. 

From  Yahmur  we  crossed  a  difficult  ridge,  the  Jebel  ed 
Duhar,  the  starting-point  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  link 
between  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  which  hence  diverge  N.£. 
and  N.W.  respectively.  Grossing  the  head  of  the  valley, 
with  a  fine  vista  down  the  Huleh,  we  approached  the 
village  of  Libbeiya.  On  the  little  plateau  in  front  of  it, 
stood  what  seemed  to  be  a  dome-like  group  of  holm-oak. 
**  That  cannot  be  a  single  tree,"  we  exclaimed;  and  as 
the  branches  swept  to  the  ground,  a  tuft  of  brushwood 
in  front  seemed  to  divide  the  trunk  into  two  or  three. 
However,  on  reaching  it  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
most  magnificent  tree  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen. 
Abraham's  and  the  Penshanger  Oaks  are  shabby  in  com- 
parison. It  is  one  symmetrical  tree  in  the  heyday  of 
its  prime,  its  wide- spreading  roots  gather  together  into 
a  pedestal,  which  at  the  height  of  six  feet  sends  forth 
more  than  a  dozen  lateral  branches,  each  a  fine  piec^ 
of  timber  in  itself.  At  four  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
narrowest  part,  where  its  waist  is  tightly  and  most 
fashionably  compressed,  it  measured  thirty-seven  feet 
in  circumference.  The  branches  extend  with  perfect 
symmetry,  forming  a  true  circle  and  a  dome  without  flaw 
or  break,  covering  a  circumference  of  ninety-one  yards, 
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everywhere  reaching  down  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
ground,  as  though  trimmed  artificially  to  that  height  by 
the  browsing  of  the  cattle.  It  has  neither  history  nor 
legend,  and  is  known  to  the  villagers  simply  as  the  oak  of 
Libbeiya,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers.    Under  its  shade  we  sat  and  wondered. 

The  next  village  was  Thelthathah,  with  the  remarkable 
rained  temple  called  Nebi  Sofa,  one  wall  of  which  still 
stands  erect.  It  was  one  of  the  grand  circle  of  temples  of 
Baal,  all  facing  Hermon,  this  one  looking  dae  east  towards 
it.  Its  architecture  is  Ionic,  of  the  oldest  and  severest 
type,*  the  frieze  simple,  adorned  with  the  figures  of  a  ram*s 
head  and  bull's  head  alternately.  The  whole  of  the  north 
wall  is  standing,  tall  and  desolate,  without  a  fragment  of 
the  others.  We  found  under  the  ruins  some  interesting 
crypt  corridors,  very  low  and  massive,  apparently  a  series 
of  sepulchral  galleries,  six  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  wide, 
opening  into  each  other. 

We  next  crossed  a  long  basaltic  stream,  which  for 
several  miles  forms  a  rounded  elevation  running  from 
north  to  south,  rugged,  and  covered  with  boulders,  but 
nourishing  many  fine  vineyards.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  wide.  At  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  lower  ridge  parallel 
to  Jebel  ed  Duhar,  running  down  the  Wady  Teim,  but 
closer  examination  soon  shows  that  it  has  been  a  sub- 
sequent irruption,  partially  filling  in  the  more  ancient 
valley. 

As  we  approached  Rasheiya,  the  sunset  hues  of  Hermon 
were  magnificent,  recalling  the  familiar  evening  glow  on 
Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa,  the  lovely  blush,  the  death- 
like pallor,  and  the  darkness  relieved  by  the  snow,  in  quick 
succession.  The  last  half-hour  was  a  steep  ascent  up  a 
rocky  path  amidst  vineyards,  till  we  reached  Rasheiya, 
perched  on  a  spur  of  Hermon  projecting  to  the   north; 

*  Porter,  by  some  unaooonntable  rnktake,  caUa  it  **  Oorinthian,  light 
and  giaoefnl,  though  not  in  the  best  style."— P.  570. 

Q  q2 
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the  palace  of  tbe  Dnise  Emir,  the  hereditary  feudal 
lord,  occapying  the  brow,  aod  the  straggling  flat-roofed 
honsea,  the  elopes  and  depresaionB  on  the  irregnlar  site, 
bearing  a  mde  reaemblance  to  the  city  of  Durham. 

Below  the  castle  is  a  wide  open  market-place.  In  it 
hnndreds  of  goats  were  gathered  for  the  night,  and  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  thread  oar  way  amoDg  them,  as  they  had 
DO  idea  of  moving  for  each  belated  intmders  on  their  rest. 


All  tbe  she-goats  of  the  neighbonring  hills  are  driven  in 
erery  eTening,  and  remain  for  their  morning  milking,  after 
which  they  set  forth  on  their  day's  eicnrsioD.  Each  house 
possesses  sevenl,  and  all  know  their  owners.  The  evening 
milking  is  a  pictaresqne  scene.  Every  street  and  open 
space  is  filled  with  the  goats,  and  women,  girls,  and  boys 
are  everywhere  milking  with  their  amall  pewter  pots,  the 
goats  aniiooBly  waiting  their  torn,    and   lying   down  to 
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chew  the  cad  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  As  no  kids  or 
he-goats  are  admitted,  the  scene  is  very  orderly,  and 
there  is  none  of  the  deafening  bleating  which  nsaally 
characterises  large  flocks.  They  are  a  solemn  set,  these 
black  mountain  goats,  and  by  the  gravity  of  their  de- 
meanonr  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  have  had  no  youth — 
that  they  never  were  kids.  The  ears  of  the  Lebanon  goats 
are  not  so  long  as  in  the  Syrian  breed,  nor  do  they  curl  up, 
and  the  horns  are  generally  larger,  and  often  diverge  hori- 
zontally instead  of  lying  back  over  the  ears.  The  hair  is 
longer,  and  more  silky,  and  the  build  of  the  animal  more 
compact.    Any  other  colour  than  black  is  rare* 

Sheep  here  are  few  and  for  between,  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent breed  from  the  Palestine  sheep  with  its  broad,  flat 
tail,  long  Boman  nose,  and  hornless  head.  There  are 
some  broad-tailed  sheep  here,  but  more  of  the  merino- 
shape,  short- woolled,  and  larger  in  the  barrel,  while  their 
mutton  is  much  better,  owing  perhaps  to  their  not  running 
to  tail. 

At  Rasheiya,  which  we  made  our  head-quarters  for  five 
days,  the  morning  air  was  keen  and  frosty,  and  the 
mountain  atmosphere  a  truly  refreshing  change.  We 
were  now,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  in  the 
country,  above  the  line  of  the  olive,  which  no  longer  added 
its  silvery  blue  to  the  varied  tints  of  the  landscape,  but  its 
place  was  abundantly  supplied  by  fine  walnut-trees,  apri- 
cots, figs,  and  almonds. 

We  could  not  here  but  recall  the  Psalmist's  expression, 
''  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  8),  (in  which 
passage  Zion  is  evidently  a  synonym  for  Hermon,  as  in 
Deut.  iv.  48,  where  we  read  that  the  limits  of  the  land 
were  ''even  unto  Mount  Zion,  which  is  Hermon,'*)  for 
more  copious  dew  we  never  experienced.  Everything 
was  drenched  with  it,  and  the  tents  were  small  protection. 
The  under  sides  of  our  macintosh  sheets  were  in  water. 
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oar  gmis  were  rosied,  dew  drops  were  hanging  every- 
where. The  copioosnefls  of  the  dew  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  geographical  configuration.  The  hot  air  in  the 
daytime  comes  streaming  np  the  Ghor  from  the  Holeh, 
while  Hermon  arrests  all  the  moisture,  and  deposits  it 
congealed  at  nights. 

Though  Hermon  is  9,400  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  nearly  11,000  above  the  Ghor  on  which  it  looks  down, 
I  never  experienced  an  easier  mountain  ascent.  There 
was  no  absolute  necessity  ever  to  dismount  till  we  gained 
the  top.  For  the  first  hour  we  wound  among  vine-clad 
hills  in  all  the  beauty  of  early  summer,  the  young  shoots 
hanging  from  every  rock,  and  climbing  up  the  rough  stone- 
heaps  ;  and  the  vineyards,  especially  in  the  lower  valleys, 
being  well  stocked  with  mulberry,  apricot,  and  fig-trees. 
Then  having  crossed  a  well- watered  plain,  where  tho  wheat 
was  still  green,  for  we  were  now  on  the  cold  uplands,  the 
real  ascent  began.  From  its  commencement  vineyards 
supplanted  cornfields,  not  studded,  like  those  of  Rasheiya, 
with  fig-trees,  but  with  pear-trees,  here  one  of  the  most 
abundant  fruits,  and  which  we  had  often  found  wild  in  the 
woods  of  Northern  Galilee. 

It  is  a  question,  what  is  the  '*  apple "  of  Scripture, 
E"^  (tappiiach).  Dr.  Thomson  (The  Land  and  the  Book, 
p.  546)  argues  for  our  apple,  which  he  states  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  at  Askelon.  I  have  not  visited 
Askelon,  but  I  scarcely  ever  saw  the  apple-tree  in  Palestine, 
nor  till  we  reached  Damascus,  except  on  a  few  very  high 
situations  in  Lebanon.  I  have  searched  in  vain  in  the 
gardens  of  Jaffa,  a  situation  and  climate  precisely  like 
Askelon,  for  any  decent  apples,  and  never  found  any, 
though  there  were  plenty  of  quinces,  and  some  few  misera- 
ble apple-trees,  which,  owing  to  the  heat,  neither  thrive 
nor  yield.  Perhaps  Dr.  Thomson  mistook  the  quince  for 
the  apple.  He  objects  to  the  acceptance  of  the  citron, 
which  is  generally  put  forward  as  the  representation  of 
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'*  tappuach/'  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  ''small  tender 
tree/*  "  too  small  and  straggling  to  make  a  shade."  Bat 
he  sorely  can  never  have  noticed  the  citron -trees  of  Jenin, 
Caiffit,  Sidon,  or  a  dozen  other  places,  qnite  as  large  as 
the  orange,  and  affording  a  dense  shade.  The  pear  and 
the  quince  are,  I  conceive,  too  local,  and  not  sufficiently 
valued,  to  stand  for  the  favourite  fruit  of  the  Canticles. 
The  orange  is  most  probably  a  later  introduction  into  the 
country.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing my  conviction  that  the  apricot  ^*^^^  {mushmushak) 
alone  is  the  apple  of  Scripture.  It  is  true  we  found  no 
wild  apricot-trees,  while  we  found  wild  pears ;  but  neither 
is  the  apple,  quince,  or  citron  wild  in  Palestine,  and  the 
apricot  is  known  to  be  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Armenia,  and,  therefore,  introduced  probably  as  early 
as  the  vine,  which  is  originally  from  the  same  regions,  and 
is  certainly  not  a  native  of  Palestine.  But  everywhere  the 
apricot  is  common  ;  perhaps  it  is,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  fig,  the  most  abundant  fruit  of  the  country. 
In  highlands  and  lowlands  alike,  by  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
nooks  of  Judsea,  under  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
recesses  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  glades  of  Gilead,  the  apricot 
flourishes,  and  yields  a  crop  of  prodigious  abundance.  Its 
characteristics  meet  every  condition  of  the  '^tappuach*' 
of  Scripture.  ''I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great 
delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste."  (Cant.  ii. 
8.)  Near  Damascus,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Barada,  we 
have  pitched  our  tents  under  its  shade,  and  spread  our 
carpets  secure  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  **  The  smell  of 
thy  nose  (shall  be)  like  tappuach.'*  (Cant.  vii.  8.)  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  more  deliciously-perfumed  fruit  than  the 
apricot;  and  what  fruit  can  better  fit  the  epithet  of  Solomon, 
"  Apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver"  (Pro v.  xxv.  11), 
than  this  golden  fruit,  as  its  branches  bend  under  the 
weight  in  their  setting  of  bright  yet  pale  foliage  ? 
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The  vineyards  under  Hermon  are  more  pictnresqae  than 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  Wherever  the  soil  admits,  the 
long  aged  hranches  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoots  are  raised  on  short  forked  sticks.  But  in 
many  places  the  soil  is  invisible,  and  the  whole  hill-side 
looks  like  the  debris  of  a  stone-quarry.  Here  an  ingenious 
method  is  adopted.  The  larger  stones  are  gathered  up 
into  dry  walls,  three  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same 
height.  The  vines  are  allowed  to  trail  and  hang  over 
these  little  walls,  by  which  means  a  very  large  sxuhce  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  crops  are  enormous. 

In  these  vineyards  we  obtained  no  less  than  three  new 
species  of  birds — a  very  beautiful  little  finch,  allied  to  our 
canary,  and  described  by  me  {Proceedings  of  ZooL  Soc, 
Nov.,  1864)  as  Serinus  aurifrons;  a  new  warbler,  named 
by  me  Hippolais  upcheri  (Ibid) ;  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
remarkable  bird,  Bessonomis  albigularis  (Ibid),  All  these 
three  we  obtained  during  two  days,  and  some  of  them  in 
considerable  plenty;  and  of  all  we  discovered  the  nests 
and  eggs.  All  were  songsters  of  no  ordinary  power  and 
compass.  Who  can  say  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  dis- 
covered in  natural  history,  when  on  hackneyed  Hermon, 
in  a  single  spot,  three  new  species  could  reward  our 
search  ? 

From  the  vineyards  we  rose  over  old  **  moraines,'*  into 
a  slope  of  oak  coppice,  which  gradually  dwindled  to  a  bare 
rocky  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  afforded  yet  clearer  evi- 
dence of  glacial  action,  for  the  ice -scratches  of  the  old 
glaciers  could  plainly  be  traced  on  the  rounded  face  of 
many  a  rock  and  boulder.  The  surfisu^e  of  the  soil  was 
dotted  with  numbers  of  dwarf  shrubs,  Bosa  spinosissiniat 
Pi-umu  syriacuSf  a  most  exquisite  little  shrub,  far  sur- 
passing the  cotoneaster,  which  it  resembles  in  manner  of 
growth;  many  clumps  of  a  lovely  pink  astragalus,  and 
other  plants  too  many  to  recount,  strange  to  our  eyes,  but 
kept  down  by  the  constant  browsing  of  the  goats. 
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The  ascent  gradnally  became  steeper,  jet  we  could  still 
keep  the  saddle,  for  there  were  no  peaks,  no  granite 
''aiguilles.*'  The  hard  crystalline  limestone  was  much 
upheaved,  and  dipped  almost  vertically  south-west,  but 
was  rounded  and  worn  by  aqueous  or  glacial  action.  At 
length  we  crossed  the  first  ridge  of  snow,  after*  which, 
turfy  banks,  gravelly  slopes,  and  broad  snow-patches, 
alternated  till  we  reached  the  summit,  the  ascent  having 
occupied  five  hours. 

Porter  describes  the  sides  and  top  of  Hermon  as  the 
acme  of  barren  desolation.  Much  must  depend  on  the 
time  of  year.  To  us  they  were  rich  indeed.  We  obtained 
a  little  short- tailed  marmot,  of  a  species  new  to  us,  near 
the  top.  The  Alpine  yellow-billed  chough  {Pyrrhoeorcuc 
alpinus,  L.)  perched  near  us,  and  kept  hovering  in  small 
bands  about  us.  The  raven  and  the  common  swift  were 
incessantly  wheeling,  croaking,  and  screaming  round  us. 
The  grifibn  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  with  an  eagle  or 
two,  soared  majestically  far  above  our  heads.  The  snow 
was  covered  with  the  fresh  tracks  of  bears,  though  none 
of  these  were  visible.  Of  smaller  birds,  the  English  brown 
linnet  (Linota  cannabina,  L.),  the  common  wheatear 
(Saxicola  cmanthe,  L.),  the  snow  finch  (Montifringilla 
mvalis,  L.),  and  the  Persian  homed  lark  (Otocoris  pentcil- 
latUy  Gould)  were  living  and  breeding  abundantly.  Of  all 
of  these  we  found  nests,  but  with  young  instead  of  eggs. 
It  was  a  strange  surprise  to  discover  on  this  isolated  Arctic 
patch  two  English  winter  birds,  with  the  homed  lark  of 
Persia,  the  chough  of  the  Alps,  and,  just  below,  a  finch, 
related  to  the  Himalayan  birds,  and  a  warbler  related  to 
the  Central  African  Bessonomis, 

The  occurrence  of  these  boreal  forms  of  life,  both  in 
&una  and  flora,  on  Hermon,  may  perhaps  throw  some 
light  on  the  parallel  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  birds  and  plants  in  the  Jordan  valley  and  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.    The  traces  of  glacial  action  are 
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evident  both  on  Hennon  and  Lebanon.  On  the  latter 
range  we  foond  evidence  (p.  11)  of  the  existence  in  pre- 
historic times  of  animals  now  existing  only  in  more  northern 
regions.  The  oceorrenoe  of  an  epoch  of  great  cold  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  subsequent  to  the  later  pleiocene 
period,* called  the  glacial  epoch,  is  now  admitted  bj  all 
geologists.  But  beyond  this,  we  have  much  evidence  to 
show  that  in  the  pre-glacial  later  pleiocene  times,  there 
was  a  more  equable  and  genial  temperature  in  the  northern 
regions  than  at  present  rules  there.  Tropical,  as  well  as 
temperate  forms  of  life,  would  consequently  have  a  con- 
siderably further  northward  range ;  and  we  can  suppose 
that  the  tropical  birds  and  plants  which  now  scarcely 
penetrate  into  lower  Egpyt  would  and  could  then  exist 
quite  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably 
further  north,  into  Asia  Minor.  The  effect  of  the  superven- 
ing glacial  period  would  naturally  be  to  cause  a  general 
exodus  from  the  north  ;  the  more  tender  species  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  and  the  only  surviyors  of  those  which 
had  not  withdrawn  would  be  the  few  which  had  found 
such  warm  nooks  as  the  Jordan  valley  for  their  place  of 
refuge. 

When  the  temperature  modified  again,  shortly  before 
the  creation  of  man,  the  retreating  cold  would  naturally 
leave  the  hills  occupied  by  resident  northern  birds  and 
animals,  and  subarctic  plants,  exactly  as  we  find  is  the  case 
on  Harmon  and  Lebanon.  These  forms  would  be  confined 
to  their  narrow  limits  just  as  the  tropical  forms  to  theirs, 
because  Palestine  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  the  tropics ;  and  is,  excepting  in  the  Ghor, 
subject  to  considerable  changes  of  temperature  between 
winter  and  summer.'*' 

The  top  of  Hermon  was  quite  free  from  snow,  only 
broad  glacier-like  streaks  running  down  the  sides,  expand- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Oi»bert  Salvin,  Esq.,  for  the  hints  which 
Btiggested  this  eolation. 
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ing  as  they  desoended  towards  the  TaUeys.  Though  rookv, 
the  monntaiB  was  well  earthed  to  the  very  summit,  not, 
indeed,  for  the  last  500  feet  with  a  carpet,  but  with  dwarf 
dumps,  which  seldom  left  a  square  yard  without  a  plant. 
And  miniature  gems  all  the  flowers  were — ^numbers  of  a 
kind  of  tulip  in  full  bloom,  a  delicate  blue  sort  of  iris, 
Ixolirion  monlanumy  a  crocus,  a  ranunculus  (i?.  (i^mictta), 
three  species  of  androsiice^  a  sort  of  primula,  a  charming 
frUtilaria,  Draha  vencaria,  and  D.  villosa,  and  a  me. 
These  latter  were  the  plants  of  the  top.  Five  hundred 
feet  below  the  crest  plants  began  to  be  countless,  but  we 
saw  no  mosses  and  no  saxifrages.  Altogether  Hermon 
added  fifty  species  to  our  catalogue  of  plants. 

We  were  highly  favoured  in  the  day  and  atmosphere. 
We  were  at  last  on  Hermon,  whose  snowy  head  had  been 
a  sort  of  pole-star  for  the  last  six  months.  We  had  looked 
at  him  from  Sidon,  from  Tyre,  from  Garmel,  from  Gerizim, 
from  the  hills  about  Jerusalem,  from  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
Gilead,  and  from  Nebo ;  and  now  we  were  looking  down 
on  them  all,  as  they  stood  out  from  the  embossed  map 
that  lay  spread  at  our  feet.  The  only  drawback  was  a 
light  fleecy  cloud  which  stretched  from  CarmeFs  top  all 
along  the  Lebanon,  till  it  rested  upon  Jebel  Sunnin,  close 
to  Baalbec.  But  it  lifted  sufficiently  to  give  us  a  peep  of 
the  Mediterranean  in  three  places,  and  amongst  them  of 
Tyre.  There  was  a  haze,  too,  over  the  Ghor,  so  that  we 
could  only  see  as  far  as  Jebel  Ajlun  and  Gilead ;  but  Lakes 
Huleh  and  Gennesaret,  sunk  in  the  depths  beneath  us,  and 
reflecting  the  sunlight,  were  magnificent.  We  could 
scarcely  realise  that  at  one  glance  we  were  taking  m  the 
whole  of  the  land  through  which  for  more  than  six  months 
we  had  been  incessantly  wandering.  Not  less  striking  were 
the  views  to  the  north  and  east,  with  the  head  waters  of 
the  Awaj  (Pharpar)  rising  beneath  us,  and  the  Barada 
(Abana)  in  the  far  distance,  both  rivers  marking  the 
courses  of  their  fertilising  streams  by  the  deep  green  lines 
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of  Terdore,  till  the  eye  rested  on  the  brightness  of  Damas- 
cus, and  then  tamed  up  the  wide  opening  of  Ccele  Syria, 
until  shut  in  by  Lebanon. 

A  mined  temple  of  Baal,  constmcted  of  squared  stones 
arranged  nearly  in  a  circle,  crowns  the  highest  of  the  three 
peaks  of  Hermon,  all  very  close  together.  We  spent  a 
great  part  of  the  day  on  the  summit,  but  were  before  long 
painfully  affected  by  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
sun  had  sunk  behind  Lebanon  before  we  descended  to  our 
tents,  but  long  after  we  had  lost  him  he  continued  to  paint 
and  gild  Hermon  with  a  beautiful  mingling  of  Alpine  and 
desert  hues. 

On  our  return  the  third  evening  to  our  tents,  which  were 
close  to  the  pond  or  cistern  of  the  town,  we  found  sentries 
in  charge,  and  ourselves  debarred  from  using  the  water. 
This  is  here  a  precious  commodity,  and,  as  there  were 
symptoms  of  a  drought,  the  Emir  had  issued  an  edict, 
limiting  the  supply  of  each  household  to  a  pitcher  daily ; 
and  restricting  its  use  by  strangers  to  a  single  day.  Great 
was  the  wrangling,  loud  the  clamour,  of  the  disappointed 
women  with  their  long  jars.  For  our  own  part  we 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Emir,  who  speedily  re- 
tumed  with  a  bimbashi  (corporal),  authorised  to  permit 
us  to  take  what  we  required. 

The  dress  of  the  women  of  Rasheiya  is  peculiar,  but 
very  becoming,  though  extremely  simple.  Being  all 
Druses  or  Christians,  they  do  not  veil,  but  over  a  small 
fez  cap  wear  a  white  cotton  handkerchief,  which  hangs 
down  behind,  below  the  waist.  Li  front,  the  married 
women  wear  another  white  handkerchief,  from  the  chin  to 
the  waist,  the  unmarried  a  rather  open  frock,  with  their 
long  plaited  hair  hanging  down  in  front.  All  have  loose 
coloured  trousers  tied  tight  at  the  ankles,  and  over  these 
an  open  skirt  of  cotton  print  rather  full ;  they  have  no 
stockings,  but  neat  rod  slippers,  often  embroidered,  and 
turned  up  at  the  toes. 
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On  the  Sunday  we  had  a  visit  from  the  native  Pro- 
testant pastor,  connected,  I  believe,  with  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  who  was  dressed  in  a  fez  and  suit  of 
purple,  probably  as  being  the  most  clerical  colour  Oriental 
wardrobes  would  allow.  He  spoke  no  English,  but 
seemed  a  very  intelligent  as  well  as  devoted  man,  and 
gave  us  some  interesting  information  on  the  progress  of 
his  schools  and  mission  work. 

On  June  6th  we  left  Rasheiya  for  Damascus,  making  a 
circuit  on  the  way  to  visit  some  of  the  old  Syrian  temples 
which  encircle  Hermon,  towards  the  *^  high  place  '*  of 
which  they  all  face.  On  one  of  them,  at  Bukleh,  in  a 
wild  desolate  ravine,  there  still  remains  built  into  the  wall 
fronting  the  mountain  a  huge  medallion  face  in  a  border, 
supposed  to  be  of  Baal,  three  feet  four  by  two  feet  four 
inches  in  extent,  and,  including  the  border,  five  feet  by 
four  feet 

At  Deir  el  Ashayer  was  another  very  fine  ruin,  an  Ionic 
temple  very  like  that  of  Thalthathah,  and  near  it  a  small 
lake,  which  we  visited  in  hope  of  finding  the  birds  with 
which  Porter  saw  it  swarming,  but  where  we  could  dis- 
cover nothing  but  a  few  storks  and  vultures.  Soon  after, 
we  struck  the  carriage-road  engineered  by  the  French 
from  Beyrout  to  Damascus,  and  the  telegraph  wires  by  its 
side.  The  road  is  a  valuable  legacy  of  the  occupation, 
the  only  road  for  wheel-carriages  in  aU  Syria.  We  gazed 
with  all  the  wonder  of  novelty  at  some  stage  waggons 
which  passed  us.  Crossing  the  road,  we  camped  at  the 
wretched  village  of  Dtmas. 

The  next  morning  we  traversed  the  barren  rocky  plain 
of  £s  Sahra,  more  dreary  than  its  namesake,  but  inhabited 
by  numbers  of  sand  grouse,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by 
glimpses  of  the  green  glen  of  the  Barada  (Abana),  **  the 
golden-flowing.*' 

At  length  we  came  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  wide  oasis  of  Damascus,  and  an  Arabian  Nights* 
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vision  was  before  us.  It  was  onr  annsnal  fortune  to  have 
our  first  view  of  the  city  under  what  is  looked  on  as  a 
phenomenon  at  this  time  of  year — a  tremendous  thunder- 
storm. We  were  oat  of  it  ourselves,  as  it  burst  over  half 
the  city,  leaving  the  other  half  gleaming  and  flashing  li^t 
firom  its  gilded  minarets  and  cupolas,  the  whole  embosomed 
in  a  forest  of  fruit-trees  covering  many  square  miles. 

As  we  descended  the  storm  cleared  off,  and  when  we 
were  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the  oasis,  the  sudden  gush 
of  perfume,  chiefly  of  orange  blossom,  wafted  through  the 
air,  was  almost  overpowering.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
cloud  of  scent  were  floating  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
atmosphere,  for  when  we  were  below  it  was  not  nearly  so 
strong.  The  change  from  the  rocky  desert  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  gardens  was  instantaneous.  Tall  mud  walls 
extended  in  every  direction  under  the  trees,  and  rich 
flowing  streams  of  water  from  the  Barada  everywhere 
bubbled  through  the  orchards,  while  all  was  alive  with  the 
song  of  birds,  and  the  hum  of  bees.  The  great  apricot- 
trees  were  laden  and  bent  down  under  strings  of  ripe 
golden  fruit.  The  lanes  were  strewn  with  apricots. 
Asses,  mules,  and  camels  in  long  strings  carried  heaped 
panniers  of  these  *^  golden  apples."  Walnut,  peach,  plum, 
pomegranate,  pear,  olive,  orange,  and  even  apple-trees 
crowded  the  maze  through  which  for  an  hour  we  wound, 
till  we  found  our  camping  ground  in  a  garden,  one  tent 
shaded  by  an  apricot,  the  other  by  a  walnut-tree,  sur- 
rounded by  pomegranates  in  full  blossom,  while  a  rill 
from  the  Barada  ran  past  to  cool  our  water  bottles. 

It  is  not  within  my  limits  to  describe  Damascus  after  a 
five  days'  sojourn.  It  has  scarcely  been  exhausted  by  one 
who  spent  five  years  in  it.  Yet,  after  the  first  ilnyyling 
effect  had  worn  ofif,  it  was  rather  a  disappointing  place. 
Much  filth,  endless  tortuous  streets,  miserable  exteriors, 
sumptuous  palaces,  bustling,  shabby,  but  rich  bazaars, 
repulsive  smells,  and  piteous  ruins — these  make  up  the 
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Damascns  of  to-day.  Outside,  the  gardens  were  very 
charming,  bat  were  too  well  cultivated  to  afford  many  wild 
flowers,  or  much  of  interest  in  natural  history,  abounding 
chiefly  in  Syrian  squirrels  and  woodpeckers.  We  expe- 
rienced nothing  of  the  reputed  ill  manners  of  the  Damas- 
cenes towards  strangers,  our  only  difficulty  being  to  avoid 
a  surfeit  from  the  apricots- and  mulberries  pressed  upon  us 
wherever  we  went. 

In  the  city  we  were  taken  to  visit  one  of  the  wealthiest 
houses.  After  picking  our  way  over  heaps  of  offitl,  step- 
ping over  dead  dogs,  and  kicking  aside  living  ones,  through 
a  loathsome  dark  lane,  we  turned  up  a  narrow  entry,  and 
were  admitted  at  a  small  door.  This  led  into  a  crypt-like, 
vaulted  antechamber,  through  which  we  passed,  and  turn- 
ing round,  found  ourselves  on  a  sudden  in  a  marble  open 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fountain,  surrounded 
by  exotic  trees.  All  round  the  court  were  rooms ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  an  open  chamber,  or  large  alcove, 
up  two  or  three  steps,  with  a  little  marble  fountain  playing 
in  front,  and  silk  ottomans,  work-tables,  and  easy  chairs 
behind.  The  roofing  of  these  alcoves  and  the  walls  were 
marvellous  in  their  elaborate  workmanship  and  covering — 
the  whole  one  mass  of  carved  and  gilded  arabesquei  The 
flooring  was  marble,  the  walls  up  to  the  wainscot  marble, 
in  elaborate  mosaic  patterns.  Each  room  had  a  fountain 
in  its  centre,  and  was  furnished  with  silk  ottomans  all 
round,  lavishly  strewn  with  brocade  and  silken  cushions. 
A  gallery  ran  round  above,  in  front  of  the  up- stairs  rooms, 
which  were  similarly  arranged.  Such  was  probably  a 
Jewish  house  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  monarchy.  Yet  in 
all  this  lavish  decoration,  this  Oriental  splendour  and 
luxury,  there  was  nothing  to  feed  or  occupy  the  mind, 
nothing  to  assist  social  intercourse — neither  books,  nor 
music,  nor  paintings — nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  good  taste 
and  polished  barbarism. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Consular  cavasse  we  visited 
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the  great  cathedral,  in  <<  the  street  that  is  called  Straight/* 
and  several  of  the  mosques.  The  great  mosque,  once  the 
Christian  cathedral,  and  in  yet  earlier  ages  a  heathen 
temple,  is  a  noble  structure,  though,  of  course,  without 
the  interest  or  the  splendour  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
We  looked  in  at  one  magnificent  portal,  over  which  stiU 
remains  engraven  the  inscription  in  Greek,  '*  Thy  king- 
dom, 0  Christ,  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy 
dominion  endureth  throughout  all  generations.'*  There 
stand  the  words,  unread  by  the  Moslem.  We  will  take 
them  as  a  silent  prophecy  that  the  day  is  coming  when 
this  dark  land  shall  be  Christ*s  once  more,  and  He  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.    Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus  ! 
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Danuucua^The  Barada  {Abana)^The  Art  of  SUting—TTie  Sahrcb— 
Ain  Fijeh — Wonderful  Fountain — NobU  Mountaineers — Bludan-^ 
Zebddny — Surghdya — Baalbec — Moonlight  in  the  Templet — Nocturnal 
Fox-hunt — The  Bukda  {Ccsle- Syria) — Ascent  qf  Lebanon — Shrubs  on 
the  Lower  Slopes — Ain&t — Aeoeni  of  Jebel  Art — First  view  of  the 
Cedars — Birds  of  the  Crest j  and  of  the  Grove — Scripture  Allusions  to 
the  Cedars— Cedars  near  Ehden — Vale  of  the  Kadisha — Hazr^ — 
Cedars  of  El  Hadith—Cedars  of  the  Duweir,  of  Ain  ZahalUh-^Traces 
of  the  Cedar  elsewhere — Abundance  of  the  Cedar  in  Ancient  Times— 
Jebeil  {Gebal}-^Shq)herds^  Camps  on  the  Mountains — Akurah—Tlie 
Adonis'Afka — Meiruba — Natural  Bridge — A  Funeral  in  Lebanon^^ 
Descent  to  the  Shore— Our  Dravels  ended, 

Fabewell,  Damascus,  mother  of  cities !  a  city  when 
Abram  was  yet  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ;  pearl  of  the  East ; 
emerald  of  the  desert,  with  thy  gorgeous  colourings  and 
reeking  dunghills ;  paradise  of  perfumes  and  of  stinks ; 
the  realisation  of  all  that  Arabian  dreams  have  painted ; 
Dives  at  his  table,  but  L^arus  and  the  dogs  at  his  gate  ! 
We  have  wandered  at  will  among  thy  fairy  gardens,  the 
air  laden  with  odours,  the  trees  weighted  with  golden 
firuits;  we  have  picked  our  steps  amidst  offal  in  the 
streets,  and  sauntered  through  the  quaint  bazaars.  We 
have  emptied  our  pockets  over  the  silks  of  the  East ;  and 
as  we  stepped  from  the  stall  have  been  upset  by  a  loaded 
camel  from  Bagdad  into  the  pannier  of  a  scavenger's  ass. 
We  have  walked  over  the  marble  mosaics  of  Damascene 
palaces,  where  fountains  in  every  room  lull  to  sleep  with 
their  gentle  murmur,  and  cool  the  heats,  of  June;  and 
then  we  have  scrambled  among  the  choking  dust  of  ruihed 
heaps,  which  mark  where  once  was  the  Christian  quarter, 
and  which  tell  us  that  the  Islam  of  1864  is  as  fanatical 
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and  as  bloodthirsty  as  when  it  swept  away  the  Eastern 
empire,  or  when  Tamerlane,  el  Wah$h,  **  the  wild  beast," 
made  Damascus  a  heap  of  blood  and  ashes.  Let  politi- 
cians talk  of  improvement,  or  tell  as  the  Tork  will  advance 
with  the  times.  Islam  advance !  Yes,  when  ''  the  wolf 
shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid/*  when  *'  the  earth  shall  be  fall  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord,*'  when  the  demon  of  a  sensaoas  deism 
shall  be  exorcised,  and  the  Cross  shall  supplant  the 
Crescent. 

From  Damascus  we  leisurely  directed  our  steps  towards 
Baalbec,  resting  over  the  Sunday  at  Ain  Fijeh.  To  reach 
the  Baalbec  road  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  city,  delayed 
long  by  our  collision  with  a  caravan  of  camels,  arriving 
from  Bagdad,  laden  with  Persian  silks  and  Indian  rice — a 
living  picture  of  the  commerce  and  manners  of  8,000  or 
4,000  years  ago.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  wound  under 
the  grateful  shade  of  walnut  trees,  or  gathered  melting 
apricots,  plums,  or  mulberries  at  pleasure  from  the  over- 
hanging boughs.  There  was  no  orchard- robbing  in  this, 
— the  lanes  were  strewn  with  fallen  fruit,  and  apricots 
were  selling  at  about  twopence  per  peck.  In  many  of  the 
gardens  we  observed  the  preparation  of  **  mush-mush.*' 
The  apricots  were  coUected  in  large  quantities,  squeezed 
in  a  light  press,  and  then  rolled  out  into  long  thin  strips  of 
gunmiy  paste,  which  were  spread  on  the  ground  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  They  were  then  folded,  and  packed  in  boxes  for 
exportation  to  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Once  and  again  we  crossed  the  Barada  by  low  bridges ; 
and  as  we  beheld  its  fertilising  powers,  and  recalled  the 
barren  sides  of  Jordan,  we  could  not  but  sympathise  with 
the  natural  feeling  of  Naaman — '*  Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel  ?  "  Towards  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  oasis  are 
many  open  farms,  and  fields  of  corn-land,  mingling  among 
the  orchards.     Here  we  saw  many  of  the  people  tiuing  at 
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their  work.  Bat  no  Moslem  will  move  when  he  can  stand, 
or  stand  when  he  can  sit.  We  observed  three  men  in  a 
farrier's  shop,  devoting  their  combined  energies  to  the 
shoeing  of  a  little  male.  One  sat  under  the  mole's  nose, 
and  held  it  down  with  the  halter ;  another  sat  with  its  foot 
tamed  ap  in  his  lap,  and  a  third  sat  alongside  while  he 
fitted  and  nailed  the  shoe.  Even  the  masons'  labourers 
mast  sit  on  their  haunches  to  fill  their  panniers  with 
nme ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  where  some  new  pavement 
was  actually  being  laid  down,  all  the  paviors  sat^  at  their 
work,  from  the  boys  lolling  on  their  hams,  who  passed  the 
stones  from  the  heap,  to  the  two  men  who  sat  vis-d-vis 
with  a  great  mallet  between  them,  and  in  that  posture 
lazily  poised  it,  and  let  it  fall.  But  the  acme  of  the  art  of 
sitting  seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  a  party  of  reapers 
in  a  wheat-field  through  which  we  rode.  All  in  a  long 
row,  men  and  women  sat  to  reap,  and  jerked  themselves 
forwards  or  sideways  as  their  work  progressed.  We 
watched  them  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  during  all  that 
time  not  one  of  the  twenty -five  ever  found  it  necessary  to 
rise. 

When  we  had  passed  the  large  suburb  of  Salahiyeh, 
itself  a  considerable  town,  in  a  moment  we  stepped  from 
an  Eden  to  a  desolate  wilderness.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  blade 
of  grass,  not  a  dwelling,  not  a  sign  of  life,  relieved  the 
drear  monotony  of  the  glaring  chalk  hills,  as  they  glittered 
and  fretted  in  the  sunlight.  At  the  brow  of  the  hill,  under 
the  little  wely,  we  halted,  and  looked  back  on  that  fairy 
view  of  Damascus,  quivering  in  the  sunbeams,  so  often 
described  by  travellers,  and  could  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away,  or  turn  to  the  scorching  three  hours'  ride  across  the 
Sahra,  which  lay  before  us.  It  was  not,  however,  so  deso- 
late of  life  as  might  have  beep  expected  from  its  scorched 
condition  in  the  month  of  June.  Among  the  brown  and 
scrubby  plants,  abundance  of  game — ^bustard,  sand-grouse, 
and  gazelle^beguiled  the  journey. 

B  B  2 
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Bat  our  last  hbar*B  ride  made  np  for  alL  Eveiy  now 
and  then  we  had  had  glimpses  of  the  deep  green  zone  in 
the  hollow  which  marked  the  life-giving  conrse  of  the 
Barada,  and  now  we  descended  into  it,  and  followed  op  its 
side.  The  little  river  roared  and  dashed  away,  horied  firom 
sight  in  the  foliage  of  a  forest  of  fimit-treea — apricot,  fig, 
and  orange — overshadowed,  in  torn,  by  long  lines  of  tall 
poplars  and  spreading  walnuts.  Among  and  under  these  we 
wound,  sometimes  climbing  a  rocky  projection  by  a  wind- 
ing path,  or  riding  along  the  bed  of  an  ancient  disused 
aqueduct ;  then  emerging  on  a  bit  of  velvet  turf,  where  a 
wider  space  than  ordinary  was  left  between  the  walls  of 
rock,  which  rose  on  one  side  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  on 
the  other  to  over  1,000  feet.  Vineyards,  straggling,  but 
never  terraced^  climbed  high  up  their  sides.  Then  again 
we  found  ourselves  under  tiie  apricot-trees  in  the  orchards, 
with  cows  tethered  belo^  them  ;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren gathering  the  fruit  in  the  branches,  or  running  to  us, 
and  insisting  on  our  tasting  aU,  till  we  had  reason  to  fear  the 
results  of  the  struggle  between  politeness  and  moderation. 

A  sudden  turn  brought  us  to  Ain  Fijeh,  where,  under 
the  shade  of  tiiree  noble  walnut-trees,  we  encamped  for  two 
days,  on  a  narrow  terrace,  overhanging  the  blue  stream, 
close  to  the  fountain.  It  is  the  largest  spring  in  Syria, 
next  to  the  lower  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  leaping  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  thirty  yards  above  us,  where  it  instantly 
forms  a  torrent  five  feet  deep,  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and, 
dashing  down  the  glen  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  it  forms 
rather  than  joins  the  Barada.  Over  the  cave  and  round 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  massive  though  small  temple,  of 
Cyclopean  stones,  anterior  to  Greek  or  Roman  arehitee- 
tore,  and  without  a  name  or  tradition.  What  a  home  for 
a  poet*s  dream  of  nymphs  I  At  night  the  reflections  of  the 
blue  and  white  torrent,  lit  up  by  the  moon,  gleamed  through 
the  trees ;  while  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  drowned 
even  the  voices  in  the  adjoining  tent.    We  had  a  bathe  in 
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a  deep  pool  fonned  by  the  reflux  of  the  fountain.  .  As  we 
swam  about,  we  could  have  seen  a  needle  at  the  bottom ; 
and  the  little  water-ouzel  (Cinelus  aquaticus^  Bechst*),  the 
«  dipper  "  of  mj  Northumbrian  boyhood,  sat  on  a  stone, 
vainly  essaying  to  raise  his  little  cheery  notes  above  the 
din  of  waters,  bobbing  time  and  jeridng  his  tail,  as  on 
Cheviot  side.  What  a  bird  contrast  1  A  few  hours  before 
we  had  shot  the  African  sand-grouse ;  here  we  are  watch« 
ing  the  ouzel  of  Northumberland ! 

We  strolled  the  next  day  up  the  river-side  through  a 
succession  of  orchards,  chiefly  of  cherry  and  apricot. 
Every  orchard  had  its  cottage,  and  each  owner  accosted 
OS,  and  pressed  us  to  partake  of  buttermilk  and  cherries, 
while  no  thought  of  backshish  affected  their  hospitality* 
They  are  a  noble  race,  these  Lebanon  mountaineers ;  large 
built,  muscular,  and  very  fair,  while  the  women  are  robust 
and  handsome,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  Swiss  costume  and 
bodice,  and  only  to  be  told  from  Yorkshire  lasses  by  the 
large  lustrous  black  eyes  of  Syria.  They  are  very  cleanly, 
and  the  children,  who  merrily  crowd  round  our  tents  in 
their  red  frocks  and  blue  trousers,  are  bright  arch  little 
creatures.  Their  families  are  much  larger  than  among  the 
polygamist  Bedouin.  The  woman  from  whom  we  bought 
our  milk  and  eggs  brought  her  knitting,  and  sp€|pt  the  day 
in  front  of  the  camp,  with  her  baby  three  weeks  old  by  her 
side.  She  told  us  it  was  her  eleventh,  and  that  not  one  of 
her  family  had  ever  had  a  day's  illness.  She  did  not  look 
more  than  thirty-five,  and  was  as  sprightly  as  a  girl.  Cer- 
tainly all  over  the  world  there  is  a  wondeHul  superiority  in 
mountain  races. 

A  ride  of  eight  hours  brought  us  to  Surgh&ya, 
through  very  varied  scenery,  mountain  glen,  rocky  bare 
hills,  cultivated  and  monotonous  plain,  with  great  variety 
of  wild  flowers,  rich  garden  and  orchard  slopes,  watered 
valleys,  teeming  with  verdure  and  fertility,  and,  in  short, 
everything  that  mountain  landscape  could  afibrd,  excepting 
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forest.  We  followed  up  the  Barada  under  the  anti-Lehanoii 
range,  visiting  on  the  way  the  Roman  ndnB  of  Suk  Wady 
Barada,  the  ancient  Abilay  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  <tf 
•Abilene  (Luke  iii.  1 ),  with  a  few  inscriptionB.     We  then 
passed  the  romantic  village  of    Bludan,   which   is  the 
fashionable  Bommer  retreat  of  the  DamaBcenes.     There 
are  here  remains  of  an  old  temple  of  Baal ;  and  the 
^rrove  of  aged  oaks  on  the  slope  beneath  it  is  still  a  plaee 
held  in  superstitions  veneration  by  the  villagerB.     The 
town  of  Zebdany  stands  in  the  plain  below  it.     Soon  we 
were  at  Ain  Hawar,  the  highest  sources  of  the  Barada, 
where  there  seems  to  have  been  another  Syrian  temple ; 
and  then,  crossing  a  low  ridge,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  water-shed  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  descended  to 
Surghaya.     The  whole  route  has  been  described  by  many 
travellers,  but  especially  by  Porter.     We  met  with  many 
interesting  birds  on  the  way.     The  rock  sparrow  (Petronia 
stulta,  Bp.),  with  its  yellow  breast,  was  very  common  on 
the  open  ground,    as    was    also    the   rare   and  scarcely 
known  Arabian  Petronia  hrachydactyla,  Bp.,  whose  nest 
and  eggs  we  obtained  twice  during  the  day.     The  golden 
oriole  abounded  in  the  cherry-orchards,  and  the  hobby 
(Htffioiriorchis  subbnUOf  L.),  and  the  beautiful  Eleonora 
fidcon    (FiMlco    eleonora y   C^ne.),   often   swept   over  the 
tr««s.     The  thickets  by  the  water  side  were  the  home  of 
Celtics  warbler  {Cettia  tericia^  ^0>  ^bich  would  burst 
(orth  in  a  wild  refrain  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  drop 
down  unseen  among  the  reeds. 

June  14iA. — Five  hours  and  a-half  brought  us  from 
Sur^Hva  to  Baalbec,  perhaps  the  Baal  Gad  (Gathering  of 
Baal>  of  Josh.  xL  17,  '*  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Mount  Henuim,"  and  possibly  synonymous  with  the 
h^uik  oi  1  Kings  ix.  18,  thou^  Dr.  Robinson  has 
adtmnced  wvigbij  reasons  against  either,  and  inclines  to 
il«  kientificaliou  with  **  the  plain  of  Aven  "  (Amos  L  5) 
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Wd  ook  neither  the  shortest  nor  the  most  picturesque 
route.  But  it  was  interesting  to  ride  up  the  course  of  one 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Leontes,  by  a  wild  though  often  bleak 
glen,  and  to  notice  how  the  change  of  vegetation  registered 
our  increasing  elevation.  We  had  long  since  lost  the  olive. 
Now  the  apricot  became  scarce,  and  the  apple  took  its 
place.  The  ripe  com  and  bare  stubbles  were  exchanged 
for  green  wheat,  and  the  mulberry  became  stunted  in 
its  growth,  cankered,  and  dying  back  in  the  young 
wood,  as  it  does  in  the  north  of  England.  On  en- 
quiring of  a  peasant,  who  was  pruning  the  trees,  the 
remedy  for  this,  he  told  us  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
early  frosts,  and  that  the  dead  wood  must  be  cut  out 
without  wounding  the  sound  bark,  or  allowing  it  to  bleed. 

After  crossing  a  ridge  of  bare  chalky  limestones,  we 
reached  the  little  isolated  spur  on  which  Baalbec  over- 
looks the  long  plain  of  the  Buka'a.  We  passed  by  the 
quarry  whence  the  great  stones  of  the  temple  have  been 
hewn,  and  where  one  remains,  nearly  ready  for  transport, 
sixty-eight  feet  long  and  about  fourteen  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth. 

It  is  beyond  my  province  to  give  any  description  of 
Baalbec,  illustrated  and  exhausted  by  so  many  pens,  and 
flEuniliar  to  every  Eastern  traveller.  Surpassed  in  size  only 
by  Thebes,  in  beauty  by  Athens,  our  first  glimpse  was 
nevertheless  somewhat  disappointing.  One  could  not 
realise  the  vastness  of  the  ruins  without  some  standard 
at  hand  to  which  to  refer.  But  a  nearer  view,  and  a  ride 
round  the  place,  soon  changed  the  first  impressions  to 
those  of  bewildered  amazement  at  the  stupendous  concep- 
tion of  the  Great  Temple,  which  at  first  absorbs  all  atten- 
tion from  the  other  remains.  Then,  indeed,  we  felt  that 
we  stood  under  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  We 
rode  up  the  dark- arched  vault,  decorated  with  mutilated 
busts,  which  runs  under  the  platform  of  the  Great  Temple 
for  150  yards ;  and  then,  mounting  over  prostrate  columns, 
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fonnd  a  camping-place  in  the  area  under  the  shadow  of 
those  wondrous  shafts  of  the  peristyle  amidst  the  wilderness 
of  rains.  Reluctant,  indeed,  were  pur  muleteers  to  piteh 
here,  and  they  almost  hroke  into  open  rehellion.  The 
Moslem  helieve  these  stupendous  buildings  to  have  been 
the  work  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  they  are  haunted.  "  Who 
but  a  devil,**  asked  Hacy  Ehadour,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
great  stones  in  the  west  wall,  sixty-four  feet  by  fourteen 
feet,  *^  could  have  planted  that  rock  there  ?  "  And  cer- 
tainly the  question  was  hard  to  answer. 

We  spent  hours  in  gazing  at  the  vaiying  effects  of  sun- 
light,  shade,  and  moonlight,  as  they  alternately  gilded, 
darkened,  and  again  lit  up  those  marvellous  pink  colunms. 
Poring  the  night  I  turned  out  more  than  once  to  stroll 
again  amongst  the  ruins,  and  feast  my  eyes  on  those 
records  of  a  perished  race  and  a  perished  civilisation,  or 
rather  of  a  perished  superstition,  for  to  Baal  (or  the  Sun- 
God)  were  those  shrines  erected.  Some  prowling  pariah 
dogs  started  a  fox  close  to  me,  and  round  and  round  they 
gave  chase  in  fall  cry  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  at  last 
Reynard  eluded  them  among  a  pile  of  broken  colunms  at 
my  feet.  The  owls  hooted  and  the  bats  flitted  overhead. 
Such  were  the  occupants  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolia. 

The  distant  firing  of  musketry  also  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  we  learned  afterwards  that  there  had 
been  a  battle  between  the  retainers  of  two  rival  feudal 
seigneurs  (of  whom  there  are  many  in  this  part  of  Syria, 
with  the  habits  and  lawlessness  of  mediaeval  barons),  but 
that  no  one  had  been  killed,  and  only  three  or  four 
wounded.  With  woe-begone  faces  our  people  told  us  in 
the  morning  that  they  had  never  closed  their  eyes.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  whether  tlie  ghosts  or  the  guns 
had  been  the  cause  of  their  restlessness. 

We  had  wished  to  extend  our  travels  to  the  **  entering 
in  of  Hamath,"  the  border  of  the  Land  of  Promise ;  but 
tmie  and  heat  deterred  us,  and  we  were  content  to  turn 
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pvix  steps  direct  to  the  '*  Cedars.*'  After  another  morning 
among  the  ruins,  we  orossed  the  plain  of  Coele  Syria,  as 
fertile  and  as  uninteresting  as  such  tracts  generally  are, 
and  passed  once  more  from  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  the 
Lebanon.  A  few  larks,  and  a  fine  white  hollyhock 
{AUkaa  acauli8)f  the  common  com- weed  of  the  district, 
were  the  only  varieties  in  the  wheaten  sea,  save  one  tall 
Corinthian  column,  standing  solitary  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  without  inscription,  histoiy,  or  tradition. 

But  as  soon  as,  after  riding  ten  miles,  we  began  to 
ascend  the  Lebanon,  all  was  changed — the  roads  and  the 
crops  for  the  worse,  everything  else  for  the  better.  This 
east  side  of  Lebanon  is  rather  bare ;  the  lower  portion  was 
scantily  clothed  with  deciduous  oak,  for  the  most  part 
stunted,  and  with  small  scrub  of  juniper  and  barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris,  L.),  for  the  elevation  is  too  great  to 
encourage  the  fragrant  underwood  of  Carmel  and  Tabor. 
Neither  of  these  most  abundant  shrubs  had  we  found 
on  Hermon. 

After  surmounting  what  we  may  term  the  lower  platform 
of  Lebanon,  we  crossed  a  tolerably  flat  and  rather  bare 
plain,  well  watered,  with  soft  turf  in  many  parts,  and  the 
plants  chiefly  of  an  English  character,  though  with  some 
very  pretty  dwarf  astragali  in  addition.  On  the  slopes 
near  it  numbers  of  plants  new  to  us,  the  true  Lebanon 
flora,  delighted  L.,  especially  a  beautiful  little  Daphne 
{Daphne  oUoides,  L.),  covered  with  frugrant  white  blossoms. 
We  obtained  many  rare  birds,  among  them,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Syrian  redstart  {RudeiUa  semirufa,  H.  and  E.), 
not  hitherto  known  in  English  collections. 

We  lingered  till  near  sunset,  and  then  rode  sharply 
across  the  plain,  where,  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  with 
the  shoulder  of  Lebanon  rising  steeply  on  l^e  other  side, 
stood  the  bleak  village  of  Ainat,  with  its  stone-built,  low- 
roofed  houses.  From  the  village  we  descended  at  once 
into  a  charming  glen,  carefully  cultivated,  and  with  clumps 
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of  fine  walnut-trees  here  and  there.  Close  under  the  cliff, 
sheltered  by  these,  was  our  camp.  The  little  stream  at 
our  feet  wound  southwards,  for  four  miles,  till  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  Lake  Lemone,  a  mountain  tarn  without  exit, 
and  of  which  our  ride  had  afforded  many  pretty  peeps. 
About  two  hundred  yards  across  the  valley  began  the  steep 
ascent  of  Jebel  £rz,  and  just  in  front  the  stream  was 
dashing  down  the  mountain,  and  formed  a  series  of  little 
cascades  as  it  bounded  from  rock  to  rock. 

We  saw  at  once  why  the  village  was  built  on  the  edge 
of  the  bleak  plateau,  and  not  in  the  lovely  glen,  for  the 
snow  has  an  uninterrupted  sHde  of  2,000  or  8,000  feet, 
and  would  soon  engulf  any  buildings  in  the  valley.  Yet 
the  walnut-trees  flourish  under  their  hybernation,  as  the 
extreme  heat  in  summer  compensates  for  the  severity  of 
the  winter. 

The  whole  village  came  down  in  the  evening,  to  sit 
under  the  trees  and  gossip  with  our  camp  by  moonlight, 
the  young  ladies  not  scrupling  to  beg  tobacco,  and  to 
enjoy  cigarettes  and  coffee.  The  parties  who  had  visited 
the  place  during  the  season  were  recounted  and  described 
by  the  names  of  their  dragomans  (while  we  sank  some- 
what in  their  estimation  by  travelling  without  one),  and 
the  number  of  chickens  each  had  consumed  was  reckoned 
up, — so  great  that  the  village  was  cleared  of  all  save  the 
most  elderly  hens,  as  we  found  to  the  cost  of  our  teeth. 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  liking  for  the  French,  and 
expressed  an  earnest  hope  they  would  come  back  and 
occupy  the  country  permanently.  We  had  now  entered 
the  Christian  district,  and  never  met  a  Moslem  again  till 
we  reached  Beyrout. 

June  16th, — The  snow  had  been  so  far  melted  by  the 
summer's  sun,  that  we  were  able  to  ascend  by  the  highest 
pass,  very  close  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  10,000  feet 
high,  and  descend  almost  directly  upon  the  cedars.  For 
nearly  two  hours  we  wound  up  the  steep  mountain  side. 
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looking  down  upon  bur  oamping-gronnd  of  the  last  night 
BO  perpendicolarly'that  it  seemed  as  if  a  sadden  leap  might 
have  sent  a  horse  upon  the  top  of  the  wahiat-trees.  We 
kept  Ainat  in  sight  till  we  reached  the  summit,  and  at 
many  a  turn  had  a  fine  view  of  Lake  Lemone,  of  the  wide 
plain  of  Goele  Syria,  and  of  the  green  and  hrown  spot 
which  marked  the  site  of  Baalhec,  pnshing  forward  from 
the  distant  range  of  Jebel  es  Shurky. 

The  snow  we  had  to  cross  was  hard,  compact,  and 
erisp  under  the  horses'  feet ;  and  the  cool  air  was  most 
grateful,  though  afterwards  we  all  suffered  from  violent 
headaches  and  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  same  birds  and 
plants  which  had  delighted  us  on  Hermon  were,  for  the 
most  part,  also  here,  with  several  scented  shrubs  and 
beautiful  flowers  in  addition. 

No  sooner  had  we  surmounted  the  pass,  than  one  of 
those  sudden  panoramas  which  only  such  an  elevation 
could  afford  burst  upon  us  by  surprise.  For  many  miles 
the  Mediterranean  coast  was  stretched  from  Beyrout  north- 
wards. Tripoli,  with  its  little  harbour  and  protruding 
rocks,  formed  the  centre,  and  rugged  terraces  shelved 
down  to  the  sea  for  10,000  feet.  In  the  nearer  fore- 
ground was  a  sort  of  hollow  or  basin,  opening  out  to  the 
west,  the  origin  of  the  romantic  Kadisha.  It  was  bare 
and  rocky,  and  its  sites  were  fringed  here  and  there  with 
the  rough  knolls  which  marked  the  deposits  of  ancient 
glaciers,  the  *'  moraines  "  of  the  Lebanon.  All  was  brown 
and  bare,  save  on  one  dark  spot,  where  stood  a  clump  of 
trees,  the  famous  cedar-grove.  Viewed  from  above,  the 
effect  of  that  grove  is  much  more  remarkable  than  when, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  approached  from  below. 
Insignificant,  perhaps,  in  itself,  it  here  becomes  the  one 
noticeable  feature  in  a  landscape  otherwise  peculiarly  bare 
and  monotonous.  As  we  looked  down  upon  the  trees, 
we  could  just  discern  beyond  them  a  thread  of  cultivation, 
which  gradually  expands  as  it  descends,  and  links  them. 
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standing  on  "the  edge  of  Lebanon,**  with  man  and  with 
eiTilkation.  A  few  separate  trees  stood  out  firom  the 
mass,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  groTO  was  of  a 
thiek  clump,  as  though  it  -had  been  a  fragment  of  some 
ancient  forest. 

From  the  top  of  the  pass,  it  seemed  as  thon^  in  a  £bw 
minutes  we  might  reach  the  cedars ;  bat  we  had  to  wind 
for  two  hours  down  the  rocky  slope.  The  Pefsian  homed* 
lark,  the  wheatear,  and  the  brown  linnet.  Tied  in  giving 
OS  a  mosical  welcome  to  their  dreary  home,  as  we  gathered 
the  Alpine  plants  on  the  edge  of  the  melting  snow.  The 
grove  itself  was  vocal  with  life.  The  cicada  hissed  and 
grilled  in  every  tree ;  and  many  a  note,  some  strange,  and 
others  familiar,  caught  our  ear  from  the  branches.  The 
chaffinch,  which  had  left  the  lowlands  since  the  winter, 
gave  forth  its  home-like  chirrap  on  every  tree.  Little 
flocks  of  the  cole  tit  {Parus  ater),  and  a  lew  of  the  Bossian 
sombre  tit  (P.  lugubri$y  Natt.),  hopped  nimbly  np  and 
down  the  bonghs,  both  of  them  birds  not  before  obtained 
in  Syria  ;  my  new  little  siskin  (Serintu  aurifront),  in  com- 
pany with  the  bright  Lebanon  redstart  (BudciUa  umirufa^ 
H.  and  £.),  sang  blithely  on  the  lower  sprays,  or  sent  forth 
a  nathatch-Hke  note,  as  it  stealthily  glided  from  tronk  to 
trunk. 

But  the  charm  of  solitude  was  no  longer  here,  for  a  rode 
Maronite  chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
and  the  priest  has  collected  round  him  many  of  the  goat- 
herds of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  spend  the  summer 
under  the  rude  shelter  of  the  huts.  We  picketed  our 
horses  under  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  of  the  forest, 
and  shook  off  the  priest  by  a  donation  of  a  dollar  for  his 
chapel  roof,  with  an  exhortation  to  protect  the  trees  frt>m 
the  wanton  damage  which  is  fast  destroying  them;  but 
the  idle  loungers  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  were 
determined  to  be  beforehand  with  us  in  climbing  for  cones, 
vociferously  demanded  backshish  for  their  vexatious  efforts. 
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Fmding  ns  determined  to  collect  for  onrselves,  they  clus- 
tered ronnd  ns,  abnsing  the  English  and  praising  the 
French,  till  we  left  the  place. 

The  trees  are  not  too  close,  nor  are  they  entirely  con- 
fined  to  the  grove.  Thongh  the  patriarchs  are  of  enormous 
girth,  they  are  no  higher  than  ike  younger  trees,  many  of 
which  reach  a  circumference  of  eighteen  feet.  In,  the  top- 
most boughs,  ravens,  hooded  crows,  kestrels,  hobbys,  a^id 
wood-owls  were  secreted  in  abundance ;  yet  so  lofty  are 
the  trees  that  the  birds  were  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  shot, 
as  they  took  care  to  keep  outside,  and  could  not  be  seen 
till  we  were  clear  of  the  trees.  But  before  leaving  we 
added  many  interesting  specimens  to  our  collection.  The 
breeze,  as  it  soughed  through  the  dark  boughs,  seemed  to 
breathe  sounds  of  solemnity  and  awe,  and  to  proclaim  these 
to  be  <*  the  trees  of  the  Lord,'*  *<  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
which  He  hath  planted."  In  such  a  spot  we  could  well 
comprehend  that  feeling  of  superstition  which  seduced  the 
chosen  people  to  erect  altars  and  high  places  ''on  every 
high  hill  and  under  eveiy  green  tree.**  "  The  cedar  in 
Lebanon  (was)  with  fair  branches,  and  with  a  shadow 
shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature ;  the  fir-trees  were  not  like  his 
boughs,  and  the  chestnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches, 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord  was  like  unto  him 
in  his  beauty."    (Ezek.  xxzi) 

We  had  a  long  ride  from  the  cedars  to  Hazriin,  whither 
our  convoy  had  preceded  us.  For  the  first  hour  we  hastened 
down  a  barren  ravine  with  narrow  com  strips  in  its  bot- 
tom, till  almost  abruptly  the  wondrous  cultivation  of  the 
Eadisha  valley  burst  upon  us  near  the  village  of  £*8herreh. 
To  the  right  we  made  a  short  detour  towards  the  town  of 
Ehden,  on  the  Tripoli  road.  Just  above  the  fountain  of 
Ehden,  towards  B'sherreh,  stands  another  clump  of 
ancient  cedars,  which,  though  fine  old  trees,  have,  from 
their  comparatively  smaller  size,  been  neither  noticed  nor 
recorded  by  travellers.    They  are  probably  a  relic  of  the 
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ancient  forests,  which  may  have  extended  along  the  edge 
of  the  valley. 

Turning  back  just  above  B^sherreh,  we  descended  a 
tremendons  chasm.  The  bare  amphitheatre  of  the  npper 
basin  contracted  into  a  deep  valley  of  abqnt  2,000  feet, 
which  was  rent  at  its  bottom  into  a  cleft  1,000  feet  deeper 
still,  down  which  dashed  the  Eadisha,  buried  between  these 
stupendous  walls  of  rock.  All  above  the  chasm  was  ter- 
raced, far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  indefatigable 
industry.  Tiny  streamlets  bounded  and  leaped  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  fertilising  them  as  ihej  rushed  to  join 
the  torrent  in  the  abyss.  Some  of  these  waterfalls  were 
of  great  height,  and  of  considerable  volume.  From  <me 
spot  we  could  count  no  less  than  seven  of  these  ohainB  of 
cascades,  now  dashing  in  white  spray  over  a  cliff,  now  lost 
under  the  mulberry-trees,  soon  to  reappear  over  the  next 
shelving  rock.  The  mulberry  was  the  predominant  ti6e« 
but  many  an  apple  and  apricot  varied  the  orohteds; 
while,  wherever  a  handful  of  earth  could  be  scraped  to* 
gather,  in  shade  or  sunshine,  it  nourished  its  bunch  of 
corn,  its  stem  of  maize,  or  its  straggling  melon  or  cnemn* 
her  plant. 

The  villages  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession-— 
no  bare  compact  collection  of  hovels,  like  those  of  the 
plains,  but  scattered,  straggling  houses,  peeping  from  their 
gardens,  and  spreading  irregularly  from  the  village  church, 
which  marked  the  centre  of  each  little  parish.     The  valley 
was  studded  with  churches,  and  little  chapels  and  monas* 
teries,  distinguished  externally  by  no  architectural  orna- 
ment, save  the  open  bell-turret,  as  often  in  the  middle  as 
at  either  end.     The  churches  of  the  Lebanon  are  large 
oblong  buildings,  having  their  flat  roofs  covered  with  turf, 
and  with  but  few  windows,  always  very  small,  square  or 
round  headed. 

Many  a  hermit  chapel  was  perched  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  glen  below,  where  the  foot  of  goat  could  hardly 
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climb,  ^et  eves  there,  not  a  scrap  of  sorface  where  root 
conld  hold  or  cling  was  left  withont  its  plant. 

Hazrfln  waa  bnt  a  mile  west  of  B'sherreh,  but  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  down  a  path  trying  and  mgged  even  for 
Syria  we  had  to  l«ad  our  stambUng  horses.  The  descent 
and  the  climb  on  the  opposite  side  occupied  two  hours, 
and  the  bridge,  man;  yards  above  the  stream,  was  bnt 
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two  trees  thrown  across  with  a  little  earth  and  turf  spread 
over  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the 
scenery.  All  monntain  ranges  seem  to  have  a  type  of 
scenery  pecnliar  to  themselves ;  the  Alps,  tLe  Pyrenees, 
the  Dovreijeld,  have  theirs ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Lebanon 
inferior  to  others,  consisting  of  a  peonliar  combination  of 
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grand  precipices  with  ddicaie  eiiltiTaiion.*  One  iraterfidl 
in  pejrtieolAr  srrested  our  attention,  as  it  dashed  down  the 
mountain,  and  was  lost  to  si^  hehind  a  wall  of  rock 
1,000  feet  hi^  At  the  bottom  was  a  natoral  archway, 
throof^  which  the  stream  reappeared  to  join  the  E^adisha, 
having  worked  its  hidden  cthamiel  behind  the  frontage  of 
diC 

Night  had  fellen  ere  we  reached  oar  tents  at  Hazriin, 
erected  in  a  garden  under  an  ancient  walnut-tree,  in  front 
of  a  rustic  booth,  where  the  silkworms  of  our  landlord  were 
spread  on  shallow  stages,  and  tended  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.  Our  seirants  had  announced  our  taste  for  natural 
history,  and  a  crowd  of  urchins  were  awaiting  our  arrival, 
with  squirrels,  birds,  and  some  score  of  nests,  to  give 
us  employment  after  a  day  of  fourteen  hours'  e^^ti^ig 
traveL 

Next  morning  we  sent  our  mules  direct  to  Akiirah,  but 
determined  to  make  a  slight  detour  ourselves  in  order  to 
visit  a  district  marked  by  Van  de  Yelde  as  not  examined* 
We  had  hardly  left  Hazrikn  when  we  had  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  romantic  Kadiriia,  and  climb  the  bare  shoulder  of 
Lebanon,  which  ptojaeis  to  the  8.W.,  in  order  to  readi  'EL 
Hadith.  As  we  were  riding  up  the  steep  we  met  two  men 
carrying  firewood,  and  L.*s  quick  eye  at  once  deleeied 
some  bou^  ot  eadar.  We  eagerly  inquired  where  th^ 
found  arz  (jj)*  They  pointed  to  some  scattered  trees 
on  a  bare  hill-side  between  £1  Hadith  and  Niha,  which 
they  said  were  all  an.  On  examination,  we  found  they 
were  quite  right.     The  nearer  slopes  were  scattered  yery 

^  It  is  ewf  forcynial  timvdlen,  wqwrially  when  fact  ia  not  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  waj  of  tmart  writing,  to  depreciate  any  type  of  scenery. 
Thus  Hennon  his  been  called  **  beny  brown,"  which  it  may  be  in 
Angnst,  and  its  hei^t  coatemptnonsly  oontnsted  with  the  Andes, 
while  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  axe  compazed  with  Higfagate  Biae.  The 
facta  of  the  moontain  rising,  nnUke  the  Andes,  direct  from  its  base,  and 
of  die  defts  of  Lebanon  are,  of  oooem,  ignored  by  a  writer  who  wishes 
to  insinnate  exaggeration  against  the  inqnzed  writezs. 
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cqparsely  with  old  riven  and  half-decayed  junipers,  and  a 
few  aged  pines  {Pinus  haUpenns),  while  the  cedars  were  all 
collected  on  this  hill. 

An  hour  afterwards,  as  we  crossed  the  next  ridge  and 
came  to  one  of  the.  feeders  qf  the  Daweir,  we  noticed  that 
the  wild  gorge  to  our  right  was  clad  from  top  to  bottom 
with  a  scattered  forest  of  trees,  which,  when  examined 
through  the  glass,  appeared  too  spreading  and  flat- topped 
for  pines.  In  spite  of  Hamoud*s  angry  remonstnmce 
against  our  wandering  we  knew  not  whither,  we  pushed  on 
for  the  ravine.  It  was  too  elevated  as  well  as  too  rugged 
to  encourage  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  even  by  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Lebanon,  and  has  remained  untouched 
by  man,  one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  Syrian  bear.  The 
trees  were  all  cedars,  grouped  in  clusters,  or  scattered  in 
eveiy  variety  of  situation,  some  clinging  to  the  steep  slopes 
or  gnarled  and  twisted  on  the  bare  hill-tops,  others  shel- 
tered in  the  recesses  of  the  dell.  L.  climbed  one  of  the 
larger  trees,  and  brought  down  some  cones  in  triumph. 
The  largest  trees  might  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference,  but  none  that  we  saw  approached  the 
patriarchs  of  the  grove,  either  in  size  or  magnificence. 
Still  there  was  cedar  enough  here  to  have  rebuilt 
Solomon *s  Temple.  We  have  now  discovered  it  in  two 
mountain  valleys,  growing,  too,  in  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion. 

Nor  are  the  four  places  I  have  referred  to  the  only  spots 
where  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  still  lingers.  I  have  good 
authority  for  stating  that  it  is  also  found  abundantly  scat- 
tered about  Duma,  a  place  five  hours  south-west  of  Hadith. 
More  interesting  still  is  its  existence  in  a  far  distant  part 
of  the  mountains.  In  one  of  the  glens  to  the  north  of 
Deir  el  Eamar,  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Druses  up 
the  course  of  the  Nahr  el  Baruk,  south-east  of  £*hamdun, 
near  the  village  of  Ain  Zahalteh,'  are  many  scattered  trees 
and  small  clumps.     Probably  a  careful  search  among  the 

8   B 
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western  roots  of  the  Lebanon  wotdd  result  in  the  discorerj 
of  many  more  relies  of  the  prinuBTal  forest'*' 

Interesting  as  was  our  discovery,  we  cannot  lay  claim  to 
priority,  for  some  of  these  trees  most  have  been  visited  by 
Hemprich  and  Ebrenberg,  who,  so  long  ago  as  1828,  men- 
tioned in  their  report  the  existence  of  cedars  between 
Tripoli  and  Beyroat,  but  without  specifying  the  exact 
locaHty.f  Dr.  Thomson,  too,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  their  existence,  but  erroneously  asserts  {Jjond 
and  Book,  p.  197)  that  those  travellers  who  speak  of 
them  are  ''  simply  mistaken  in  the  tree  !  '* 

The  subject  is  not  without  considerable  interest  in  its 
bearings  on  the  illustration  of  Scriptural  language  and 
imagery.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Hebrew  word  ^i'm 
{erez)  translated  ''cedar'*  in  our  version,  and  which  is 

*  While  the  second  edition  was  passing  throngh  the  press,  I  have  re- 
ceiyed  a  most  interesting  communication  from  my  f ricaid  the  Ber.  H. 
H.  Jessup,  of  Beyroat,  who  has,  dozing  the  antomn  of  1SS5,  risited 
several  of  these  groves,  and  has  added  many  new  localities.  Among 
these  are  a  second  locality  at  Dftma. 

In  Southern  Lebanon  he  visited  the  gproves  east  of  Ain  Zahalteh. 
One  of  these,  a  few  yean  ago,  contained  about  10,000  trees ;  bat  tha 
Vandal  of  a  Sheikh  sold  theni  to  a  native  speculator,  who  cat  them 
down  for  pitch.  Poetic  justice,  however,  reached  him,  for  he  lost  his 
whole  fortune  by  the  operation.  The  stumps  of  the  old  trees  remain, 
and  vigorous  young  plants  are  springing  up  on  eveiy  side.  One  stump 
Mr.  J.  measured  was  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 

North>east  of  this  are  two  small  groves  on  the  eatt  slope  of  the 
Lebanon,  overlooking  the  Buka'a  just  above  El  Medeuk. 

Above  El  Bar^  and  Ma'asir  are  tWo  other  groves,  containing  many 
thousand  trees,  of  great  size  and  beauty,  more  especially  those  in  a  fine 
compact  grove  above  Ma'asir.  These  trees  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
being  cut  down  by  the  fell&hin  for  firewood. 

t  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Bobinson  (Beseaichea,  iii.  592,  69S),  it 
seems  probable  that  the  cedar  may  yet  be  found  in  far  greater  abund* 
ance  than  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  Two  of  the  groves  which 
Seetzen  heard  of,  but  did  not  visit,  seem  to  be  those  discovered  by  us. 
The  one  he  visited  at  Etnfib,  with  thousands  of  trees,  we  did  not  see,  as 
it  was  to  the  north  of  our  route.  Dr.  Paulding  is  clearly  miftakfn  i& 
his  botany  or  his  topog^phy.    • 

Note  to  Second  Edition, — My  anticipations,  as  has  been  seen  above^ 
have  been  already  verified. 
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identical  with  the  modem  Arabic  j^l  (arz)  (or,  with  the 
article,  /{  arz),  may  be  sometimes  used — ^without  the  addi- 
tional **  of  Lebanon  " — ^to  express  generally  the  tribe  of 
fir,  or  cone-bearing  trees  (of  which  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
is  one) ;  and  in  one  passage  (Lev.  ziv.  6)  it  most  be  so 
interpreted,  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  never  could  have 
grown  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  still  the  constant  allu- 
sions to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets  seem  to  point  to  the  true  cedar  peculiarly  and 
exclusively.  "  The  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  He  hl^th 
planted  "—««  The  trees  of  the  Lord"— "The  cedars  of 
Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up." — **  The  voice  of  the 
Lord  breaketh  the  cedars,  yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon." — "  The  Amorite,  whose  height  was 
like  the  height  of  the  cedars." — "  The  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair  branches." — "  Open  thy  doon, 
0  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  devour  thy  cedars ;  howl, 
fir-tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen,"  where  the  lesser  fir-tree  is 
especially  contrasted  with  the  great  cedar,  as  the  humble 
follower  bewailing  the  fall  of  its  mighty  chief.  And  it 
was  the  cutting  down  of  these  cedars,  which  Sennacherib 
is  represented  as  making  the  special  topic  of  his  mighty 
boast.  And  though  Linnaeus  had  not  yet  arranged  his 
system  of  nature,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  wise 
man,  whose  botanical  knowledge  extended  downwards 
from  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  had  clearly  noted  the 
difierence  between  the  proud  cedar,  with  which  the  thistle 
had  the  monstrous  presumption  to  propose  to  ally  itself 
(2  Kings  xiv.  9),  and  the'  ordinary  fir-tree,  which  then 
existed  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  name  has  been  handed  down  on  the  spot  intact 
throughout  all  the  changes  of  language,  and  the  name  j^l 
(arz),  is  never  applied  by  the  natives  to  any  tree  but  the 
true  cedar ;  while,  according  to  one  interpretation  (Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Pal.  414  d.)  by  an  interesting  philological 
journey,  we  have  derived  from  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
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from  the  Moors  of  North  Africa,  who,  in  their  tnm,  drew 
the  appellation  from  their  hrethren  in  Syria,  the  name 
**  larch/'  a  contraction  of  *'  el  ar*z,'*  which  we  have  almost 
unconsciously  applied  to  the  larch,  the  tree  of  all  our 
familiar  firs  most  unlike  in  appearance,  but  most  closely 
allied  in  reality,  to  the  true  cedar  of  Lebanon.'*' 

We  cannot,  then,  study  all  the  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  so  refer  to  the  cedar,  without  feeling 
certain  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  a  far  more  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  landscape  than  it  is  now.  It  was  not  merely 
a  few  groups,  and  scattered  trees  hidden  in  the  most  inac- 
cessible recesses,  which  could  have  so  frequently  suggested 
that  glorious  and  majestic  imagery  of  the  prophets.  They 
spoke  to  men  to  whom  the  splendour  of  those  monarchs  of 
the  forest  was  familiar.  In  the  cedars  of  the  fiEunous 
grove  we  have  living  evidence  handed  down  to  us  that 
that  imagery  was  no  exaggeration.  The  scattered  relics 
which  we  have  traced  on  other  parts  of  the  mountain  are 
a  living  evidence  that  the  range  of  the  cedar  was  wide 
spread,  and,  therefore,  that  illustrations  drawn  from  it 
were  familiar  and  forcible.  Its  gradual  destruction  has 
been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  dense  population 
of  the  Lebanon,  the  only  portion  of  the  vast  country  of 
Sjria  whose  population  has  multiplied,  because  the  only 
Christian  portion.  The  population  has  increased  most 
where  the  soil  is  poorest,  because  that  part  is  least  ex- 
posed to  invaders  and  plunderers,  and  every  scrap  of 
ground  that  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  growth  of 
the  mulberry-tree  has  been  so  appropriated,  the  wealth  of 
these  mountaineers  depending  on  silkworms,  which  they 
rear  for  the  Damascus  market.  Again,  fuel  here  is  most 
precious  and  scarce.  Thus  every  possible  cause  has 
operated  for  the  extirpation  of  the  primitive  forest ;  and  it 
is  only  when  above  the  line  of  elevation  up  to  which  the 

*  Larch  is  more  genenUy  deriyed    from   Larix  —  of    Pliny   and 
Vitruvius. 
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soil  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  or  when  in  raxrines  too 
steep  and  poor  to  tempt  agricaltore,  that  the  cedar  has 
been  able  to  hand  down  the  living  proofs  of  its  ancient 
empire. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Lebanon  and  its  cedars,  we 
may  remark  that  one  of  the  ravines,  whose  sides  we  dis- 
covered clad  with  the  cedar,  is  many  miles  long,  and  opens 
npon  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Jebeil,  the  ancient  Gebal. 
The  ruins  and  walls  of  Gebal  attest  its  great  importance  in 
ancient  times.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  its  inhabitants  as  ship- 
builders, at  least  as  pre-eminent  as  caulkers;  and  from 
1  Kings  V.  18,  &c.  (marginal  reading),  we  learn  that  they 
were  celebrated  as  the  most  renowned  artificers,  and  were 
employed  by  Hiram  in  preparing  the  materials  for  thA 
Temple.  Probably  they  cut  their  cedars  from  this  very 
valley  (which  would  be  far  more  accessible  to  them  than 
those  on  the  moraines  many  miles  inland,  and  on  snow- 
covered  heights),  and  thence  launched  them  at  their  own 
port.  Perhaps  the  cedars  of  that  valley  beyond  £1  Hadith 
are  seedlings  whose  ancestors  supplied  the  timber  for  the 
building  of  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  crossing  one  shoulder 
of  Lebanon  after  another,  often  over  the  snow.  The 
scenery  at  such  an  elevaition — from  5,000  to  8,000  feet — 
was  bleak  and  bare,  but  with  grand  views  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  the  ports  of  Tripoli  and  £1  Batrun  (Botry$) 
beneath  us.  Yet  on  many  of  the  highest  ridges  there  were 
little  depressions  carpeted  with  the  freshest  and  softest 
mountain  herbage,  though  £eur  above  human  habitations. 
Here  the  shepherds  had  often  contrived  for  themselves 
sleeping-places,  which  were  simply  a  number  of  oblong 
circles  of  stones,  inside  of  which  rushes  were  collected  for 
bedding,  according  to  the  Bedouin  fashion  in  the  desert. 
These  simple  beds  were  arranged  in  a  circle,  and  sticks 
and  roots  were  collected  in  the  centre  for  a  fire ;  a  few  pots 
and  pans  stood  by  ih^m,  and  t^  shepherds'  ^heepskinB,; 
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cloakBy  and  old  rugs,  were  left  in  their  places,  nnder  the 
goardianship  of  three  or  fonr  fEothful  watehdogs,  whose 
yigilanee  in  this  peaceful  region  was  sufficient  protection, 
while  their  masters  wandered  during  the  day  with  their 
flocks.  We  visited  several  of  these  camps,  and  often  met 
the  shepherds  miles  away  from  their  stations.  This  is 
their  ordinary  summer  hahit,  just  as  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  kept  watch  over  their  flocks  hy  night,  away  from 
the  town.     (Luke  ii.  8.) 

The  sheep  seem  to  have  the  attachment  of  a  dog  to  their 
guardian.  We  observed  a  shepherd  playing  with  his 
flock.  He  pretended  to  run  away,  the  sheep  ran  tkHer  him, 
and  surrounded  him;  then  to  climb  the  rocks,  the  goats 
pursued  him.  FinaUy,  all  the  flocks  formed  in  a  circle 
gambolling  round  him,  the  leaders  being  dignified,  as  in 
Switzerland,  with  little  bells. 

We  camped  at  Akilrah,  a  prettily  situated  mountain 
village  with  magnificent  walnut-trees,  and  in  a  valley 
abounding  with  butterflies  of  all  kinds,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  insolent  and  extortionate  beyond 
measure,  and  have  certainly  not  improved  since  Burck- 
hardt  denounced  them  for  their  avarice  and  inhospitality. 

We  made  a  long  day  from  Akikrah  to  Meiruba  over 
some  of  the  highest  spurs  of  Lebanon.  The  principal 
object  of  interest  on  the  route  was  the  magnificent 
fountain  of  Nahr  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis^  a  spot 
of  strange  wildness  and  beauty ;  a  terrific  precipice  over- 
hanging a  maze  of  wood  and  water.  Just  below  are  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  destroyed  by  Constantino  on 
account  of  the  infamous  licentiousness  of  the  place.  A 
fine  granite  column  still  remains,  though  prostrate,  and  a 
few  yards  beyond  is  the  modem  village  of  Af ka  {Apheca). 
We  halted  for  some  time  at  the  temple,  gathered  a  beauti- 
ful Cystopteris,  and  then  ascended  a  crest  of  the  mountain, 
for  the  last  time,  as  far  as  the  snow  line,  where  we  shot  a 
pair  of  the  yellow-billed  Alpine  chough.    Four  hours  more 
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bronght  as  to  the  Jisr  el  Higr,  the  natural  bridge  across 
the  Nahr  el  Leben,  a  far  more  symmetrical  and  artificial* 
looking  freak  of  nature  than  the  E<iweh,  though  by  no 
means  so  nsefol.  Lower  down  on  the  other  side,  at  the 
uninteresting  village  of  Meiniba,  bnried  in  stunted  mulberry 
groves,'  we  encamped  ;  glad  to  look  forward  to  the  rest  of 
Sunday,  for  indeed  we  needed  a  sabbath  after  a  week  of 
the  hardest  work  we  had  gone  through  since  leaving 
Gilead. 

The  geology  of  the  Lebanon  would  require  months  of 
study.  While  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  and  all  the  higher 
ranges  are,  without  exception,  limestone  of  the  early  creta- 
ceous period,  the  valleys  and  gorges  are  filled  with  forma- 
tions of  every  possible  variety — sedimentary,  metamorphic, 
and  igneous.  Down  many  of  them  are  long  streams  of 
trap  and  basalt,  occasionally  dykes  of  porphyry  and  green- 
stone, and  then  patches  of  sandstone  before  the  limestone 
and  flint  recur.  The  slope  down  to  Meiruba  was  all  soft 
sandstone ;  and  there  was  something  almost  startling  in 
the  gritty  crunch  of  the  sandstone  under  the  horses'  feet, 
after  months  of  hard  greasy,  or  at  best,  powdery  lime- 
stone. Scarcely  less  strange  was  the  clinking  sound  of 
the  trap  and  porphyry  as  we  crossed  the  patches. 

After  our  day  of  rest,  we  descended  by  the  most  difficult 
of  mule  paths  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Eelb.  The 
barren  rocks  were  densely  peopled  by  a  quick  succession 
of  villages.  Before  reaching  Ajelt^n  we  overtook  a  country 
funeral.  From  a  farm  cottage  on  the  hills  above,  crowds 
were  issuing  as  we  approached.  First  came  about  a  dozen 
Maronite  priests,  chanting.  Then  the  coffin,  open  at  the 
ends,  with  the  best  attire  of  the  deceased  on  the  top. 
Crowds  of  men  followed  in  their  ordinary  costume  (funerals 
here  follow  too  quickly  upon  death  to  admit  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  badge  of  mourning).  They  uttered  a  wailing 
chant  quite  irrespective  of  the  chant  of  the  clergy.  Each 
one  pressed   forward  and  put  his  hand,  stretched  palm 
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upwards,  under  the  coffin  for  a  few  paces,  till  relieved  by 
-another,  as  is  practised  at  Irish  funerals;  and  thus  the 
body  was  borne  along,  not  on  the  shoolders  bat  on  the 
upraised  palms  of  the  bearers.  Behind  followed  a  crowd 
of  women.  When  they  reached  the  church,  the  bell  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  several  neighbouring  chapels, 
had  been  tolling  aU  the  time,  the  bearers  paused  at  the 
north  door,  and  then  rapidly  carried  the  bier  three  times 
round  the  church,  which  stood  in  the  graveyard,  after 
which  they  entered,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  ceremony. 

The  scenery  hence,  as  far  as  the  shore,  was  very  wild. 
We  wound  through  a  wilderness  of  fantastic  limestone 
rocks,  peaked  and  honeycombed,  till,  lower  down,  silk 
factories,  with  the  tricolor  flag  from  their  windows,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  machinery  within,  reminded  us  how 
nearly  we  were  approaching  Western  civilisation.  We 
reached  the  shore  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Dog  River ;  and  there,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spray, 
our  tents  were  pitched  for  the  last  time  in  Syria. 

Next  morning,  June  21st,  I  mounted  early,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Hamoud,  my  faithful  henchman,  left  my  sleeping 
companions  to  follow  at  their  leisure,  forded  the  stream, 
passed  the  famous  tablets  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the  Assyrian 
conquerors,  and  of  Napoleon  m.,  and  rode  rapidly  round 
St.  George's  Bay.  At  ten  o'clock  we  dismounted  at  the 
door  of  Constantino's  Hotel,  in  Beyrout ;  and  my  wander* 
ings  in  the  Holy  Land  were  ended. 


The  primary  object  of  our  journey  was  the  investigation 
of  physical  and  natural  history,  not,  however,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  objects  of  interest.  We  passed  through  the 
land  with  our  Bibles  in  our  hands — with,  I  trust,  an 
unbiassed  determination  to  investigate  facU^  and  their 
independent  bearing  on  sacred  history.    While  on  matters 
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of  science  the  inspired  writers  speak  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  their  times  (the  only  language  which  could 
have  been  understood),  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
minute  truth  of  innumerable  incidental  allusions  in  Holy 
Writ  to  the  facts  of  nature,  of  climate,  of  geographical 
position, — corroborations  of  Scripture,  which,  though 
trifling  in  themselves,  reach  to  minute  details  that  prove 
the  writers  to  have  lived  when  and  where  they  are  asserted 
to  have  lived ;  which  attest  their  scrupulous  accuracy  in 
recording  what  they  saw  and  observed  around  them ;  and 
which,  therefore,  must  increase  our  confidence  in  their 
veracity,  where  we  cannot  have  the  Hke  means  of  testing 
it.  I  can  find  no  discrepancies  between  their  geographical 
or  physical  statements  and  the  evidence  of  present  facts, 
I  can  find  no  standpoint  here  for  the  keenest  advocate 
against  the  full  inspiration  of  the  scriptural  record.  The 
Holy  Land  not  only  elucidates  but  bears  witness  to  the 
truUi  of  the  Holt  Book. 
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Ain  Jidy,  251,  516. 
KCLayeh,  575. 
Melllheh,  580. 
Mescheifi,  68. 
Mintydh,  422. 
Mnndawarah,  422. 
Sultan,  198,  215 ;  geology  of, 
288,  289;  eiqploration  of, 
498 
etTabighah,481,488. 
Terftbeh,  251,  271,  516. 
et  Tin,  482. 
Jfalofif  valley  of,  898;  hill   of, 

468. 
AjUtiin,  681. 
AjlOn,  555,  572. 

Jebel.  474,  472. 
Akikrah,  village  of,  680. 
Algeria,  57. 
'AUftn,  547. 
Alma  and  Del&ta,  basaltic  dyke 

between,  568. 
Amman  {Rabbaih  Amman),  581 ; 

noble  rains,  581 — 589. 
Amram  the  priest,  158. 
Amtld,  Wady  el,  422,  485. 
An&ta,  280. 
Anatha,  baths  of,  449. 
AiuUhoth,  280. 
Antoninus  Pius,  8. 
Apkek,  Fik,  421. 
Arabs,  8, 19,  55, 185 ;  camps,  844 ; 

fonezai,  489,  444. 
Arad,  ruined  village  of,  561. 
Araj,  417. 
Arak  el  Emir,  528. 
Arbain,  village  of,  561. 
Arbela,  440. 
Aieyeh,  Wady,  278. 
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Amon  rircr,  243. 

Arabboneh,  496. 

Asb&yer,  Deir-el,  ruins  of,  605. 

Asher,  2,  62,  71. 

*Attir,  Jattir,  374  ;  descriptioii  of 

its  cave?,  875. 
Auwaly  Nahr,  33. 

Baal,  ruined  temple  of,  603. 

Baalbec,  614  (perhaps  Baal-Gad), 
vastness  of  ruins  of,  616. 

Baal-Gad,  614. 

Baal-hanan,  82. 

Babda,  15  ;  palace  at  18. 

Banias,  Ccuarea  Phiiippi,  573, 
574—577 ;  village,  573. 

Barada  {Abana)y  615,  610. 

Barclay,  Mr.,  282. 

Baskan^  oaks  of,  453 ;  highlands 
of,  455. 

Batriin,  El,  629. 

Bedouin,  little  hope  of  civilising, 
24  ;  camp.  259  ;  banquet,  260  ; 
illustration  of  manners,  881, 
475  :  lawlessness  of,  482. 

Beerakeba^  868 ;  enormous  wells  at, 
366  ;  ruins  of  a  Greek  Church, 
873. 

Beida,  Ain,  326. 

Beisan  {Bethshean  Scj^hcpolit), 
491,  498,  494. 

Beit  Idis^  village  of,  557. 

Beit  Imnn,  vilbge  of,  402, 

Beitim  {Beihet),  162. 

Bel/artj  78. 

Beika,  455,  481 ;  exceeding  fer- 
tility of,  525. 

BeluM  river,  91. 

Benjamin^  hill  of,  158. 

Berothak  or  BeroCAat,  2. 

Bethabara,  511. 

Bethany,  198. 

Bethel,  its  fountains  and  ruins, 
162:  incident  at,  164« 

Beth  Haooerem,  392. 

Bethlehem.  394. 

Bethmaachah  Abil,  571. 

Beth-rehoby  571. 

Bethaaida,  410,  417,  421. 

Bethshean  (Beisan),  53,  492 ;  cita- 
del of,  491;  fine  view  from, 
77. 

Be;prout,  harbour  of,  1 ;  dty  essen- 
tially Turkish,  2 — 7;  mission 
schools,  22 :  American  mission, 
22. 


Bir  el  Khat,  194. 

Bireh  Wadv,  442,  476. 

Bireh,  Moslem  village  of,  Beerothf 
166. 

Birket  er  Ram,  Phiala^  575;  ex- 
tinct volcano,  576. 

Bison  (probably  unicorn  of  Job 
xxxix.  9—12),  10. 

Bitumen,  275, 351,  354,  355. 

Bludan,614. 

Bonar,  Br.,  424,  432. 

Bone  Breccia,  9. 

Bones  and  flints,  9,  10. 

Bo$trenu»,  river,  33. 

Bowen,  John,  138. 

Bread,  843. 

B'sheireh,  621. 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  464,  551. 

Bukaa,  Coele-Syria,  80,  619. 

Burckhardt  quoted,  335,  478,  518, 
551. 

Burghmc,  bridge  over  the  Leontea, 
592. 

Busn^  and  Gilead,  country  be- 
tween, 473. 

Bussah,  village  of,  68 ;  camp  at, 
65 ;  head-dress  of  the  women, 
67;  Greek  service  at,  69,  70; 
sheikh  of,  70;  bachelor's  diffi- 
culties, 71 ;  Turkish  officials,  7 1 ; 
interior  of  homes,  81 ;  women 
of,  81,  82. 

Ca*area  Philippi  (Banias),   564^ 

574. 
Caiffa,  89,  92,  85. 
Gamp,  Roman,  ruins  of  a,  807. 
Cana,  68,  441. 
Capernaum^  419, 428,  483. 
Carmel,  first  view  of,  61 ;  wine- 
presses of,  102 ;  convent  of,  104 ; 
view  from,  97,  101 ;  tombe  o^ 
106 ;  summit,  107. 
Caphamaunif  fountains  of,  42^— 

430. 
Castles,  Arak  el  Emir,  518—521. 
Bethshean,  491. 
es  Hunah,  near  Heshban,  528. 
Hunin,  571. 
Kefrenjy,  493. 
Eoukab  el  Hawa,  444. 
Kulat  el  Kum,  72. 
Eulat  er  Rubud,  555. 
Kulat   es   Subeibeh   in    the 
Banias,  575. 
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Castlea,  Enlat  es  Skukif,  75. 
Kurmel,  880. 
Babbath  Ammon,  533. 
Tibnin,  571. 
Zaweinib,  ruined,  347. 

ChapUn,  Dr.,  1^1,  232. 

Cherith,  brook,  196. 

Chesulloih,  122. 

ChUloth  {Tabor),  122. 

Chordzinj  410,  428,  432. 

Church,  Greek,  263  ;  contrast  be- 
tween Qreek  and  Boman 
Churches,  265. 

Cisterns,  162,  310,  311,  847,  529. 

Coast  line  from  Ain  Feahkhah  to 
Engedi,  272. 

Column,  solitary  (plain  of  Acre), 
79. 

Convent  of  Carmel,  95. 

Convent  of  Deir  flajia,  220. 

Convent  of  Marsaba,  257. 

Crusader  fortresses,  73,  228,  308, 
335,  336,  347,  444,  571 ;  of  Bel« 
voir,  493. 

Dabbrath,  121. 

Dabar  Wady,  geology  of,  226,  289. 

Dalmanutkay  413. 

Damascus,  6U7,  609 ;  Mosque  of 
Omar,  608. 

Damur  Nahr,  26. 

Dan,  Tell  Kady,  572. 

Daoud  Pasha,  visit  to,  15;  descrip* 
tion  of,  19 ;  his  administration, 
19,  20 ;  business  at  the  Pasha's 
residence,  20 :  his  knowledge  of 
English.  21 ;  literary  correspon- 
dence of,  21 ;  his  acquaintance 
with  early  English  histoiy, 
An^lo-Saxon,  Ac,  21,  22. 

Dawluns,  Mr.,  10. 

Dead  Sea,  shores  of,  241,  245,  254 ; 
view  of  from  Bas  Feshkhah, 
256;  from  Ras  Sudeir,  278: 
measurement  of  terraces  and 
heights,  291 ;  temperature  of 
the  water,  311 ;  origin  of,  822, 
323  ;  volcanic  traces,  824 ;  west 
coast  of,  515—527, 

Deburieh,  121. 

Debir,887. 

Deir  Duw&n,  164. 

Deir  el  Kamar,  625. 

Deir,  Wady,  468. 

Der'a  (Edrei),  476. 

Derejah,  Wady,  276. 


Dewir-Dan,  probably  Debir,  887. 

Diab,  Sheikh,  468. 

Dor  (see  Josh.  xyii.  11),  102. 

Dotkan,  130. 

Dmaes,  18;  their  number,  19; 
character  of,  20,  21 ;  their  man- 
ners, 21 ;  education  amongst,  22, 
24,  580,  604. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  19. 

Dama,  625. 

Dura,  387. 

Ebal,  Mount,  142,  149. 
Egerton- War  burton,      Mr.     and 

partv,  487,  587. 
Ehrenberg,  626. 
El  A'al  {Elealah),  529. 
Eldridge,  Mr.  3,  15. 
Elijah's  Sacrifice,  place  of,  111— 

118. 
Elisha's  Fountain,  198—201. 
Enab  {Kirjath  Jtttrim),  497. 
Endor,  village  of,  123, 
Engannim  (Jeniu),  63,  128. 
Engediy  279,  526 ;  ancientJy  Haze- 

zon  Tamar,  now  Ain  Jidy,  279  ; 

plain  of.  278  ;  dryness  of,  294« 
Eruhemeshj  J&4. 
Ephraim,  plain  of,  144. 
Er  Riha  {GUaal  f),  204,  215. 
Esdraelon,  plain  of,  63,  128,  406, 

495,  497. 
Esfia,  village  of ,  111. 
Eshcol,  vale  of,  380 ;  rlchnesB  of, 

384. 
Eshtemoa,  874. 
Es  Salt  {Ramoth  Gilead),  542. 
Eusebius,  449. 
Ezrak,  gorge  of,  542. 

Fahil  (Pella),  498,  659. 

F&rah  Wady,  230. 

FaAara,  453.  . 

Feifehj  oasis  of,  828. 

Fell&hm,  contrasted  with  Bedouin, 

478,  558. 
Fergusson,  Mr.,  76. 
Feahkhah,  Ain,  247 ;  fountain  of, 
249. 
Bas,  view  from,  256. 
Fik  {Aphecaf  Country  of  Oadar* 

enesj,  412. 
Fik,  Wady,  421. 
Fikreh,  Wady,  819. 
Fortresses,   mined   (see  castles). 

229,  808,  885,  846. 
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Frank  Mountain  {Heroditun),  892. 
Fokeia,  el,  542. 
FxmSl,  Ain,  287. 

GadarOf  449 ;  rains  of,  475—452. 
Gkuiarenea,  country  of,  410. 
Galilee,  68  ;  first  riew  of,  101. 
Galilee,  Sea  of,  first  view  of,  410 ; 

west  coast,  419,  566,  567. 
Gtba  (Jiba),  165. 
Gennuaretj  lake  of,  119 ;  plain  of, 

565. 
George,  St;,  Bay  of,  7, 14,  682. 
Geraah,  451, 461, 468 ;  noble  ruins 

of,  560—552. 
Ger^uoj  441. 
Genzim,  Mount,  148,  151 :  grand 

yiew  from,  150 ;   temple,  144, 

150 ;  revisited,  508. 
Gtthtemane,  198. 
Gbaw&rineh,  tribe    of,  258,  479, 

486. 
Gibeahf  166. 
Gilboa,  128. 
Gilead  and  Busrah,  country  be* 

Gilead,  ^abesb,  556j  Moufit,  lol, 
286,489,463;  grand  view  from, 
546;  Bamoth  (Es   Salt),  542, 
544, 
GUgai,  164. 

Ghor,  the  (Jordan   valley),  198 ; 
women  of,  204  ;  banks  of,  218  ; 
rise  of  the  waters,  222 ;  terraces 
and  plateaux,  223,  224 ;  views 
of  from  Ras  Sudeir,  289,  411 ; 
the  "  ciccar,"  500,  501,  561. 
Ghor  es  Safieh,  329 ;  swarms  of 
birds,  330;  exceeding  fertility 
of,  338. 
Ghor  es  Seisaban,  244,  518. 
Ghuweir,  el,  413. 
Ghuweir,  Wady,  269. 
Ghumk,  meij  al,  403. 
Glass,  inventor  of,  90. 
Ctobat,  Bishop,  185. 
Goblan,  Sheikh,  515,  523. 
Gomorraky  234 ;   destruction    of, 

350. 
Greeks  at  Beyrout,  22. 
Greek  Monastery,  220;  Convent 
at  Marsaba,  257 ;  Temple  at 
Babbath  Ammon,  583 ;  Church, 
contrast  between,  and  Church 
of  Borne,  264,  275 ;  remains  of, 
376,  494. 


Grove,  Mr.,  166, 197, 349, 346,  ^7. 
Guerracio,  Signer,  229. 

Hadith,  el,  624. 
Hafaf,  Wady,  811. 
Hajla,  Ain,  221. 
Hamaihy  2,  616. 
Ham&m,  Wady,  422. 
Hamedi,  Beni,  tribe  of,  481. 
Hanmia,  Ard  el,  409,  489. 
Hammath,  416. 
Hamoud,  217. 
Kamsin,  el  (column),  79. 
Hanud,  Sheikh,  190,  191,  292 ;  de- 
scription of,  842;   visit  to  the 
Mrs.  Hanuds,  881 ;  hospitable 
reception,  881 ;   changes  of  rai- 
ment, 881. 
Haram,  at  Jerusalem,    178;   at 

Hebron,  888. 
Hasbeiya,  5,  28,  591,  592. 
HasiBm  Beni,  tribe  o^  473. 
Hatrura,  Jebel,  812. 
Hattin,  plain  of,  440,  445 ;  battle 

of,  440 ;  people  of,  441. 
ffazar  Enan,  2. 

ffazeeon  Tamar  (Engedi),  287, 857. 
Haeor,  EadaUah,  860. 
Hebron^  882 ;  unrommntic  entrance 
into,  380  ;  ignoble  descent,  881  ; 
Sheikh  Hamzi's  house  at,  881 ; 
description  of  Haram,  884. 
Heldua,  26. 
Herda^  Nahr,  78. 
Eermon^    Jebel    Sheikh,    52,   59, 
123,  597,   600  ;    dew    of,   597  ; 
geology  of,  601;  view  from,  602. 
Hermon,  Little,  geology  of,  127. 
Herodotus,  8. 
Heshban,  527,  529;   Wady,  523, 

533,  534. 
ffeshbanf  ruins  of,  527,  528. 
Hhawirah,  tribe  of,  476,  478. 
Hhora,  873. 
Hiram's  tomb,  58. 
ffieramaXf  gorge  of,  447. 
Hinideh,  tribe  of,  478. 
Horites,  375. 
Hor,  Mount,  525. 
HiUeh,  Lake  (Merom),  first  view 


582 ;  Arabs  of,  583. 
Ham,  Tell,  171. 
Hyrcanus,  castle  of,  76,  517. 
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Ibrahim,  Nahr,  fonntam  of,  6d0. 

Jksilf  ancient  fortress,  121. 

Indian  fanna  in  Palestine,  88. 

Indieo,  831,  822. 

Irbid,  rains  of,  488. 

Irby  and  Mangles  referred  to,  292, 

494. 
Isaac,  sacrifice  of,  151. 
Isawiyeh  hamlet,  280. 
Iscanderiyeb,  59. 
Istachar^  90. 

Jaazbr  (ancient),  541. 
Jabboh,  474,  548. 
Jahtah  Giteadj  556. 
Jaffa,  5. 

Jattir  (gee  Attir),  875. 
Jebel  Ajian,  468,  472;  478,  475. 
Hauran,  478. 
Hatmra,  812. 
Knnintel,  206. 
Moshakka,  60,  61. 
Osha  {Mount  Gikad),  286; 

view  from,  546. 
Sheikh  {Hermon),  52,  59. 
Sonnin,  6,  52.  59. 
Usdum,  289, 818:  geology  of, 
819 ;  height  of,  822  ;  cave 
of,   820;   compared  with 
Sahara,  823  ;  view  of,  326, 
Jehaiin,  282, 285, 344 ;  drees,  food, 

features,  341,  598. 
Jenin,  128. 
Jenina,  453,  457. 
Jem'r  Kefr,  407. 
Jerba,  402. 

Jericho,  204,  214,  498. 
Jerusalem,  first  view,  167;  Ros- 
sian  Consulate,  167 ;  Tombs  of 
Kinge^    168;    camp    at,    168; 
Prussian  consul   (Dr.   Bosen), 
170;    Bishop's    schools,     171; 
mosque  of  Omar,  172 ;  Bakhra, 
175 ;  site  of  Temple,  176 ;  mos- 
ques of  £1  Aksa  and  Issa,  175 ; 
Mount  of  Olives,  182 ;  Gk>lden 
Gate  of  Temple,  177 :  Quarries, 
188 ;  Missionaries,  191 ;  return 
to,  894 ;  synagogue,  508 ;  final 
departure,  507. 
Jethimon.  524. 
Jessup,  Itev.  H.  H.,  9.  * 
Jezred,  128,  406. 
Jezzar  Pasha,  408. 
Jiba,  165. 
Jidy,  Ain  (Engedi),  261. 


Jilad,  647. 

Jisr  el  Hajr,  natural  bridge,  6BU 

Jisr  Mejamiah,  bridge  of,  444. 

Johneam,  115. 

Jordan,  valley,  198;  banks,  221 : 
rising  of,   222;    terraoes  ana 
plateau,  228;  mouth  of,  248 
view  of,  from  Bas  Sndeir,  290 
upper   KMinks,    427,   446,   496 
ciccar,  506 ;  crossing,  609,  h\l\ 
562. 

Josephus^  215,  806,  428,  516,  619. 

Judan,  hill  country  of,  878 ;  ruins 
on,  875,  876;  south  country, 
867. 

Judeita,  557. 

Judaea,  wilderness  of,  194. 

JuUahf  ruins  of,  879. 

Eadisha,  624. 
Eady  TeU  {Dan),  672. 
Eaneh,  56. 
Eaimun,  Tell,  118. 
Easimiyeh  Nahr,  45. 
Eedes  {Kedesh  Napktali),  568. 
Kedron,  193,  251. 
Eeferein,  512,  514,  517. 
Kefr  A  wan,  557. 

Kenna,  441,  488. 

Meyah,  5.'>9. 
Eefrenjy,  555. 
Kefr  Jem'r,  407. 
Kelb,  Nahr  el,  2,  7,  12. 
Kern,  Wady,  63. 

geology  of  Wady,  85. 
Kelt,  Wady,  198 ;  gorge  of,  608. 
Kerak,  294. 
Kerazah  Bir,  567. 
Khuderah,  Wady,  296. 
Khabineh,  tribe  of,  829,  887. 
Khulda,  26. 
KhuliVWadv,  878. 
Koukab  el  Hawa,  444. 
Kirjath  Jearim^  897. 
Kishon,  61;  mouth  of,   91,   99, 

118. 
Kulat  es  Shukif,  78. 
Kilrah,  el,  458,  568 ;  district  of, 

461. 
Kureit  el  Enab,  397. 
KurmuL  374,  880. 
Kum,  iLulat  el,  79,  Ac. 
Kum  Surt&beh.  228,  286. 
Kum  el  Yehudi,  228. 
Kuweh,  el,  592. 
Kulat  (?  Keilah)  Maon,  489. 
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LaUh  (Dan),  572. 

Lartet.  Mons.,  323,  505. 

lAyara,  7. 

«*  Ladder  of  Tyre,"  58. 

X^banon,  6,  17 ;  distant  view  of, 

461 ;    mountaineers    of,     618 ; 

ascent  of,  617  ;  sommit  of,  619  ; 

panorama  from,  619  ;  cedars  of, 

620,  625 ;  geoloRY  of,  631. 
Lebanon,  Anti-,  590. 
Lebonaky  158. 
Leimnn,  Wady,  486. 
Leibieb,  yillago  of,  565. 
Lejah,  8,  461,  461. 
Lemone,  Lake,  619. 
Leontes    (Litany)    river,    44,    45, 

589. 
Lepen,  401. 
Lepeius,  7. 

Libbeiyeb,  village  of,  594. 
liean,   269,   278 ;   view  of  from 

Wady  Zuweirah,  347. 
Litany  {LeorUff)f  591. 
Labban,  158. 
Lnynes.  Dnc  de,  481,  504. 
Ljfcuijlum,  2. 
Lynch,  199,  250,  505. 

HAasub,  mins  of,  72. 

Machptlah^  ca^  of,  382. 

Magdahy  418. 

Makanatmf47b ;  probably  Mabneh. 
See  475. 

Hahawat,  Wady,  description  of, 
848. 

Mahneh,474 ;  probably  Mahanatm, 

Main,  Wady,  245. 

Mais,  pleasant  valley  of,  570. 

Makberas,  Wady,  297. 

Momrt,  889. 

Hanger,  position  of,  illustrating 
our  Lora's  birth,  70. 

Maps,  278,  274  ;  of  Van  de  Yelde 
and  Lynch,  816. 

Marsaba,  view  of,  257  ;  convent, 
264 ;  service^  266  ^  state  of  learn- 
ing, 264;  dipciphne,  263,*  cave 
cluipel,  263 ;  the  Archimandrite, 
267 ;  libraiT,  268. 

Maronites,  19 ;  number  of,  19 ; 
manners,  20  ,*  funeral,  33. 

Manada  (Sebbeh},  269 ;  fortress  of, 
297—300 ;  height  of  the  peak, 
800. 

Maundrell,  Henry,  7,  131. 

Meade,  Hon.  Mr.,  19, 


MeaU  (Arab),  260,  448,  450, 
460. 

Mejdel,418,417,422. 

Me^iddoy  68. 

Meiruba,  village  of,  631. 

Mejamiah,  Jisr,  bridge,  444. 

Merkib,  mins  of,  561. 

Mcrj  al  Ohaiah,  403. 

Mercm  (waters  of),  first  yiew  of, 
568,  569.    5ee  Hmeh. 

Mersed,  Ras,  274. 

Mesar,  El,  475. 

Metilwileh,  sect  of,  104. 

Mezra'ah,  Bedouin  village  of,  576. 

Michmoiky  165. 

Midianitetf  the,  473. 

Migdol  (Meidel)  (MogdaU),  418. 

Mingyeh,  Khan,  419. 

Mission-schools  at  Beyrout,  22; 
varied  character  and  races  of  the 
pupils,  23 ;  extinction  of  caste, 
23 ;  gratifying  success  of,  23,  24. 

Misrephoih-matny  63. 

Mizar,  the  hill,  293. 

Moab,  plains  of,  244 ;  mountains 
of,  245,  270,  493,  524. 

Mohammed,  Sheikh,  189,  230 ;  ros- 
tic  entertainment,  260,  262  ;  his 
sense  of  delicacy,  262;  rule  of 
three,  261 :  black  mail,  262. 

Mohammed  Isa,  870 ;  foray  and 
fight,  372. 

Mohrakah,  el,  112;  grand  Tiew 
from^lS,  114,  487. 

Moiib,  Wady,  245,  269. 

Mokhna,  place  of  (Shechem),  400. 

Monastenes,  Greek,  220,  268. 

Moore,  Mr.  W.  T.,  H.B.M.  ConaiiL 
168, 229.  ^ 

Mountain  of  Salt,  816. 

Mudawarah.  Wady,  428,  489. 

Mukatto  (Kishm)j  91. 

Muzellim  (or  Qovemor)  of  Naza- 
reth, 564. 

Nablous,  town  of,  187 ;  trade  and 
population,  188 ;  (Shechem) 
Arabic  service,  140 ;  interacting 
stranger,  141;  Jacob's  w5l 
142, 144  ;  Joseph's  Tomb,  146  : 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  155. 
Nahrel  Auwaly,  88. 

el  Baruk,  625. 

el  Damur,  26. 

Herdawil,  78. 

Ibrahim,  fountains  of,  680. 
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Nahr  Jaiad,491. 

el  Easimiyehi  45. 

el  Eelb  (Lycns)^  2,  7,   12, 

631. 
el  Leben,  631. 
Naman,  89. 
ee  Safieh,  338. 
Senick,  42. 
Wady,  262. 
es  Zaherkaj,  42. 
Nain,  present  conditioii|  151. 
Naphtali,  Kedtsh  (Kedes]!,  568. 
Nazareth,  63, 116 ;  description  of, 
117  ;  neighbourhood,  118  ;  cos- 
toms  and  costmne,  118 ;  women 
of,  404. 
JVe^o,  Mount,  151 ;  glorious  view 

from,  524—^627. 
Nebi  Mousa.  228. 
Nebi  Samuel,  166 
Nebi  Tunas,  28. 
"Negeb,"  the    (south   country), 

360,  373. 
Niha,  624. 
Nimrahj  Beih^  510. 
Nimrin,  610. 
Noby  230. 

Oasis  of  Feifeh,  329. 
Obeid  Benl,  tribe  of,  480. 
Oil  press,  329. 
Olive-trees,  18,  157,  876. 
Origen,  462. 

PalatyruSj  probable  site  of,  58. 

Palestine,  marked  peculiarity  of, 
15 ;  contrast  between  Eastern 
and  Western,  456  ;  panoramas 
of  Central,'  151,  493  ;  view  of, 
from  across  Jordan.  498 ;  from 
Nebo,  524 ;  parchea  com,  583 ; 
green  crops  of,  583,  584. 

P^  (Fahil),  493,  554. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  155. 

Phiala,  Lake  (Birket  er  Bam),  576, 
577. 

Pisgah,  Mount,  525 ;  magnificent 
view  from,  524,  525. 

Plains  of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  ab- 
sence of  inhabitants  in,  495. 

Poole,  300. 

Porter,  Mr.,  212,  492. 

Precipitation,  Mount  of,  121. 

Ptolemait,  89. 

Purim,  feast  of,  487. 


QUARANTANIA,  Mount,  20  > :  caves 
of,  208—210;  yearly  visit  of 
Abyssinian  Cluistians,  212 ; 
Greek  inscriptions,  212;  peak 
of,  511. 

Quarterly  Review^  No.  287,  p.  58, 
quoted,  11. 

RcMath  Amnion  (Amman),  581 ; 
magnificent  ruins  of  a  Ghreek 
temple,  theatres,  churches,  Ac., 
538. 

Rachel,  sepulchre  of,  394. 

Bafat,  877. 

Bainfall,  diminution  of,  810. 

/2amaA,  165. 

Ramallah,  village  of,  497. 

Rameses,  8,  9. 

Bamleh,  399. 

Ramoth  Gilead  (Eb  Salt),  467; 
visit  to,  647 ;  Christians  at,  540 ; 
trade,  545. 

Reimiin,  554. 

Riha,  Er,  204,  205. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  40,  92,  108,  212, 
224,  249,  251,  441,  429, 431, 478, 
492,  614. 

Roman  camp,  ruin  of,  808. 

Rome,  Church  of,  contrast  be- 
tween, and  Greek  Church,  265, 
274. 

Rukleh,  temple  of,  604. 

Rnjum  Selameh,  view  of,  861. 

Safed,  425,  566,  568. 

Bafieh,  Ghores,  ^90,  392 ;  village 
on  fire,  381 ;  fertility  of,  88B: 
geology  of,  335 ;  sentries  and 
watch-fires  at  the  camp,  887. 

Safieh,  Nahr  es,  838. 

Safat,  541. 

Sahra,  es,  plain  of,  605. 

Sakflta,  Wady,  252. 

Sakk'r,  Beni,  230,  479,  482. 

Salt,  Es  (Ramoth  Gilead),  468, 
540,  541,  542;  Christians  at, 
544 ;  cotton  and  trade,  545. 

Samaarah,  Wady,  262. 

Sunaritan  Pentateuch,  154 — 156. 

Sanilr,  hill-fortress  of,  403. 

Saracenic  khan,  491. 

Sardiyes.  tribe  of,  478. 

Baulcy,  M.  de,  his  discoveries,  251, 
305. 

Schreibeh,  Yusuf,  Sheikh,  467. 

Scythopolis  (Beisan,  Bethshean), 
491. 
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Seba,  Wtdj  es.  865. 

Sebbeh  (3fat<ulm)f  grand  riew  from 

the  fortress  of;  deacriptioo  of 

the  minB,  297. 
Seir,  andent  site  of  Jaazerj  522 ; 

Wady,  521 ;  Mount,  526. 
Seisaban,  Ghor  ea,  244. 
Bellamab,  Wady,  435. 
Semakh.  Wady,  452. 
SemOa  (E$klemoa),  877. 
Sheiaheb,  deserted  Arab  village 

of,  435. 
Bhihan,  deserted  village  of,  547. 
BkiUim,  Plain  of,  513. 
81ioor-el-Ghor,  tribe  of,  479. 
Shokif,  Knlat  es,  78. 
8idon^_d3 :  niins  of,  41. 
Bidr,  Wady.  220. 

Bighetieh,  Wady,  geolc>gy  of,  275. 
Bodom,  824. 

Sodom,  destruction  of,  850. 
Sodom,  site  of,  851 — 351^. 
Soof,  453. 
Sabieh,  4^. 
Budier,   Wady,    278;    jfrotto   of, 

275 ;  petrifactions,  275. 
Biif,  467,  571. 

Sugar-null,  ancient  ruias  of,  885. 
Salphor  springs,  278,  296,  448. 
Smnrah,   es,   234,   235 ;    ruins  of 

geology,  284. 
Snrtaben,  Earn,  223. 
Snsiehj  ruins  of^  378. 
^fcamxnum  (Oaiffa),  92. 
Bychar  (Me  Nablous),  137. 
Syria,  contrast  between  East  and 

West,  468. 
Syrian  Christians,  68,  69. 
Syrians  and  Greeks,  contrast  be- 

tween,  22. 
Syrians  and  Bedouin,  587. 

Ta'Imirsh,  tribe  of,  253, 282, 479. 
TalMun,  village  of,  116. 
TabighiOi,  Ain,  421,  417. 
Tab<yr,  Mount,  121, 127, 406 ;  mm- 

mit  of,  490,491. 
Taiyibeh,  452,  455,  473. 
Tamffra$fun^  26. 
Tekiia  {ftkoa),  898. 
Tell  nam,  426.  429. 
Temptation,  liount  of,  262. 
Terabeh,  Ain,  251,  271,  516. 
Thamara,  Roman  Camp  at,  318. 
Thelthathah,  village  of,  595. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  (SchoolB),  28, 24. 


Thomson,  Dr.,  24,  77,  212,  430, 

477. 
Tiberias,  city  of,  411.  418,  488. 
Tibneh,453.458— 463. 
Tibnin  Castle,  77,  571. 
Tin,  Ain  et,  425. 
Tipping,  Mr.,  301. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  395 ;  of  the 

Yehudi,  286. 
Tribes   of    the    Ghor,    478— 4as 

(Aba'at,  AdwAn,  Bern  Hamedi. 

Beni  Haasan,  Beai  Obeid,  Beni 

Sakk'r,  Ghaw&rineb,  Hhawftrah, 

Hin^eh,  Jeb&lin,  Bashayideh, 

Sakk'r     Saidiyes,     Ta'anureh, 

Sliorr  el  Ghor). 
Tripoli  (Tarablous),  619,  629. 
Tufileh,  Wady,  329. 
Tyre,    45 ;    description    of,    4^  ; 

cathedral,  47 ;  ancient  trade,  48  ; 

wells,  52 ;  harbour,  52 ;  ffinun'a 

Tomb,  54. 

Um  Baokek,  Wady,  313. 
Urn  Jauzeh,  541. 
Um  Keis  {Gadara),  447,  448. 
Urtas  {Etam),  391. 
Usdum,  Jebel,  290,  tc. 

Van  db  Vbldb,  63,  147,  220,  624 
Volcano,  extinct  (PWola),  576. 

Wady  Amman,  531. 

el  Amad,  422,  435. 
Arab,  452,  476. 
Areyeh,  278. 
um  Baffkek,  818. 
umedBedam,  813. 
Bireh,442,  476. 
Derejeh,  275. 
Deir,468. 
Eshtefa,  522. 
Farah,  230. 
Fik,421. 
Fikreh,  819. 
Ghuweir,  269. 
Hafaf,  311. 
Ham&m,  422. 
Heshban,  528. 
Kelt,  198,  501. 
Kum,  68,  72. 
Khuderah,  296. 
d  Ehulil,  378. 
Kuseir,  476. 
Leimiin,  436. 
Mah&wat,  348. 
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Wady  MakheraB,  297. 

Mndawarah,  428,  489. 

en  Nflr,  252. 

Sam&arah,  252. 

Sakatah,  252. 

68  Seba,  365. 

Seir,  517. 

Sellamah,  435. 

Semakh,  452. 

Sha'ib,  510. 

Shukif,  277. 

Bighetreh,  275. 

Sidr,  220. 

Sudeir,  286,  278. 

Suweimeh,  513. 

Tafileh,  829. 

Zerka,  99. 

Zuweirah,  318,  345. 
Watercourses,  224.  529. 
Wedding,  Greek  Christian,  564. 
Wells,  their  value,  145,  862;  at 

Beersheba,  366. 
Wezar,  495. 
William  of  Tyre,  47. 
Wine-presses,  103. 
Wolcott,  Mr.,  801., 
Women,  contrast  of  Hoelem  tod 
Christian,  81. 


Wood,  Mr.,  H.B.M.'8  Consul,  267. 


Tabis,  (Jabbok),  556. 

Yahmfir,  594. 

Yarmuk,  447. 

Yebudi,  Kmi  el,  228 :  tombs  of, 

286. 
YClsha-Nebi,  579. 
YuBuf-Ehan  Lubb,  567. 
Yusuf,  Sheikh  of  SOf,  467,  471, 

556. 
Yusuf  Schreibeh,  Sheikh,  467, 558. 
Yuttah,  878. 


Zarephathf  48. 

ZaherAny,  Nahr,  45. 

Zerin  (Jezreel)^  128,  406. 

Zenuiraim^  234. 

Zib,  62,  72. 

Ziph,  380. 

Zoar,  position  of,  856,  857. 

Zoghet  Um,  824. 

Zuwelrah,  Wady,  plain  of,  818 : 

our  camp  at,  889—847 ;  mined 

fortress  at,  846. 
Zuweireh  el  Foka,  860. 
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Compiled  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the 

Species  occurring  in  the  Journal, 


Acacia,  280,  295,  318. 
niloticaj  318. 
seyal^  477,  613. 
Acanthomys  cnhirinus,  503. 
Acomys  dtmidiatus^  238,  254,  503. 
Adiantum  nigrum^  593. 
Adonis,  447.  485. 
Alcedo  ispida,  243. 
Alcyon  smyrnensisy  199,  423. 
Almond,  399,  407. 
Aloe,  495. 
AUhea  acaulif,  617. 
Ammomanetf rater  cuius  y  196. 
Ammonitee,  b  1 9 — 547 . 
Amydrus  tristrami,  207. 
Anas  angustirostriSf  bid. 
Anastatica  hierochundicaf  216, 340. 
Androsacey  603. 

Anemone  coronarioy  400,  407,  422. 
Anguilla  microptera,  99. 
Antelope,  286. 
Antelope  CorinnOy  465. 
Anthocaris  cardaminisy  422. 
Antirrhinum,  88. 

Apis  ligwitica,  82 ;  A.  mell\ficaj  82. 
Apple,  599,  606.  615,  622. 
Apricot.  542,  599,  606,  610,  622. 
Aquila  heliacal  131  ]  A,  nasxfoUieSf 

72. 
Arbutus  andrachne,  79,  407,  465, 

485. 
Ardeola  minula,  579. 
Arum,  436,  486. 
Asphodelus  racemosus,  364. 
Aspidium  dHatatum,  593. 
Asplenium  trichomaneSf  593. 


Astragalus  J  348,  501,  600,  617. 
Athene  meridionalis^  65,  66, 179. 
Atriplex  halimuSf  271. 

Baculites  syriacusy  269. 

Badger,  181,  497. 

Balanites  agypttacay  200,  549. 

Balsam,  faLae,  200,  612,  649. 

Barbus  Umguxpi,  416. 

Basalt,  127,  268, 407, 409,  450, 423, 

446,  491,  568. 
Bate,  86,  181,  210,  236,  484,  521. 
Bay,  407,  485. 
Bear  (Syrian),  437,  689. 
Bees,  83,  84,  111. 
Bee-eater,  490,  512. 
Berberis  vulgarisy  617. 
Bessonomis  aWigularis,  600. 
Bison,  10. 
Bittern,  424,  579. 
Bitumen,  252. 353. 
Bituminous  shale,  252,  272. 
Blennius  lupulus,  99. 
Boar,  wild,  217,  222,  232,  364,  436. 
Boring  shells,  41. 
Botaurus  steUariSy  579. 
Broom,  485. 

Bubo  ascalaphusy  66,  84,  129.        * 
Buffalo,  417,  681. 
Bulbul,  14,  199,  600,  621,  572. 
Bunting,  111,898,492. 

striolated,  288. 
BuprestuUcBy  621. 
Bustard- Honbara,  365,   501,  510. 

611. 
Buteo  /erox,  Bib    B.  vulgarisy  88 . 
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Butterflies,  407,  422. 

Caccabis.  hwi,  196,  288,  617 ;  C. 

tttxtUiliSf  oO. 
Galendola,  364. 
Calotropis  prooerOy  280,  51 2« 
Camphire,  280,  2d4. 
Caper,  830,  510. 
Capparis  agyptiaca^  330,  510. 
Caprimulgtu  tamartcUf  248. 
Carduelis  elegani,  179. 
Caronba  or  carob-ti»e,  16,  79, 398. 

485. 
Ccuarca,  rutUi,  327. 
Castor-oil-tree,  36. 
Cat-fish,  430,  432. 
Cedar  {Cedrw  libani)^  624—629. 
Cekis  auBtralisy  550. 
Centanrea,  234,  561,  565. 
CercUonia  giliaua,  16,  84,  485. 
Cerithium  ineaiterraneumy  90. 
CeUia  sericea,  489,  614. 
Chaffinch,  620. 
Charadrius   OMoJticus,    88,     365 ; 

morineUui,  361 ;  plwrialUf   88, 

327  ;  jwrrhothorax,  88,  327. 
CheilafUhesfraffrans,  593. 
Chiffchaff,  14,  288. 
Chough,  alpine,  601,  630. 
Chromis  niloticuSj  243,   251,  414, 

423. 
ChryBanthemum,  88,  234,  447. 
CuxukBf  620. 
Cincltu  aquaiimuy  613. 
Cinnyris  osea,  199,  333,  485. 
CircaetoB  gcUliaUf  35. 
Circis  siliqwutrumy  485. 
Circus  paUiduSf  486. 
Cicticole,  88. 
Citron,  599. 

Clarias  mooracan/Attf,  423,  430. 
Clawilia,  8,  32. 
Clematis,  571,  590. 
Cobiiis  intiffniSf  250. 
Colias  eduia,  422. 
Colocynth,  288. 
ColumbuB  palumba,  115,  463,  472 ; 

C.  schimperif  486. 
Coney,  80,  248,  254. 
Conowdiu  bidentatua  and  C,  Jut' 

miniif  99. 
ConyolvuluB,  485,  565. 
Coot,  116—119. 
Coracias  garruUty  490,  502. 
Coracine  (Kapo«t»o»),  429,  430, 
Coral,  319. 
Corbuia  tjfrxacoj  108. 


Cormorant,  244,  421. 

pigmy,  38. 
Corvui  affinu,  272f  308, 339. 

agricolay  180. 

collarUf  540. 

cortucj  180. 

comiXf  180. 

moneduia,  180. 

wnbrinuB,  180, 179,  243. 
CoUfU  pahutrit,  266,  299, 328. 

rupeatris,  211,  593. 
Crab,  285. 
Crane,  862,  865r. 
CrcUcegtu  azaroliUf  485. 
Cratercput  ckalybeus,  199,  500. 
Crocodile,  100. 
Crocus,  56,  369,  603. 
Crow,  130,  179. 
Crustaceans,  314. 
Cuckoo,  453,  578. 

great  spotted,  475,  540. 
CucuOeBOy  269. 
Cucumber,  542. 
Cjrclamen,  79,  400,  407,  485. 
CSfffntu  tntuicusy  181,  391. 

okn-f  181. 
^/rUkia  ctirdidf  422, 
(Afprinodon  cypri$^  153,  250. 
Ojprinodon  tophay  250,  314. 
Cypadm  galUaentiiy  211,  436,  489. 

melbo..  547. 
Cystopttri$y  680. 

Daboia  xanihinay  55. 
Daphne  oleoides,  617. 
Deer,  407,  465. 
DiMoogncUhturufuty  518. 
Ddm-tree,  198,  206,  448,  510. 
Donax  trunadus,  90. 
Dotterel,  361. 

Asiatic,  88. 

red-throated,  88. 

ring,  403. 
DrymtBca  gracilisy  14,  200,  500. 

HriaHcenSy  289, 
Draba  venoarto,  603. 

villoBay  603. 
Duck,  marbled,  579. 
wild,  243,  579. 
DunUn,  243. 

Eaglb,  Bonelli*8, 72, 414. 
^Iden,  80,  244. 
imperial,  131,  299. 
short-toed,  35. 
tawny,  72. 
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Echinus  tyriacutj  160. 
Echit  arenioolat  200. 
Effret,  8d8, 434. 
Eianus  mdanopterm,  50. 
Eleagnw  angutUfoUm,  M9. 
Elder-tree,  486. 
Emberiza  da.  111. 

ttnolata,  288 ;  omna^  577. 
Ertmm  lent,  584. 
Exogyra  dmttUa,  288,  S89, 846,519. 

Falcon,  lanner,  299,  419,    580; 

EUononB,  614. 
Falcon,  peregrine,  128,  898. 
Fantail,  Egyptian,  14,  808,  889, 

500. 
Fdi$  Chaug,  238. 
FemB,  161,  425. 

Fern,  maiden-hair,  161,  818,  542. 
F\iCu$sgcomoru8,  27,  216. 
Fig-tree,  401, 424,  440,  442. 
Felix  masy  598. 
FiBhes  of  Sea  of  Galilee,  428 ;  of 

Jordan,  248,  476 ;  of  Dead  Sea, 

243;    of  Wadv  Kum,  77;    of 

Jabbok  and  Gilead,  518,  533. 
Flamingo,  181. 
Foeails,  83,  108, 258,  287,  820, 846, 

519. 
Fox,  266,  364. 
Frittillaria,  fi03. 
Francolin  {Francolinus  mtlgaris), 

88,  428. 
Frogs,  579. 

GdUrida  cristata^  376. 
Gallinule,  purple,  425,  679. . 
Garrulus  melanoc€phalu$,  116,  928. 
Gasteriafarsaniana,  496. 
GazeUe,  256,  818,  365,  437,  465, 

503,  611. 
Genista,  485. 

rttem,  287. 
GerHttuSyin. 
Gladiolus,  485. 
Goat,  wild,  256. 
Goldfinch,  179. 
Gonopteryx  clecpaira,  407. 
Gooid,  36. 

Gracultis  pygmoBUs,  38. 
Grakle,  1§9,  207,  254,  266,  503. 
Grebe,  271,  278,  412,  418,  527. 
Greenstone,  porphyritic,  246. 
Griffon,  vnlture,  128,  486,  439. 
Grus  cinerea,  246,  866, 
Gytnnogramma  UptcpkyUa^  593. 


Gryphcsa  capyiOdet,  108,  160. 
QiOi,  Adriatic  II. 

Andouini's,  13,  «8,  243, 278, 
414,  418. 

tiagle,  498,  421,  447. 

herring,  18. 
Gypemn,  241,  318, 

Habe,  80,  220,  818. 

Harrier,  403,  486. 

Hawkwieed,  234. 

Hawthorn,  485. 

Hedgehog.  181,  232. 

Helix  cartkusianeUa,  248 ;  fnamdas, 

300 ;  seeUmi,  364 :  tyriaetu  243  ; 

ifUtaHt,  864. 
Hemichrcmia  saotr,  414,  56C. 
fferodias  alba,  424. 
Heron,  447,  399,678. 
JTerpetUs  iehstemum,  87,  102. 
EimantofMs  melanoptertu,  130, 408. 
Eippolats  tmcheri,  600. 
HtppurilesUratiiUy  268 ;  Mr«acMf,3S 
Hinmdo  cakirica,  101,  116. 
Birundo  ruAUa,  101, 211, 424, 489. 
Hobby,  614,  621. 
Hollyhock,  485,  617. 
Honeysuckle,  571. 
Hoopoe,  448,  453. 
Bovhara  unduUUa^  501. 
Hyaenaj  240,  273,  320. 
Bypotriorckis  subbuUo,  614. 
Myrax  syriacas,  60^  248. 

lanthinafrogiKs,  /.  globosa.  90. 

Ibex,  250,  272,  286,  292,  499. 

Ichneumon  87, 102,  487. 

Indigo,  332. 

Inula,  241. 

[pcmta  pahnata,  665. 

Iris,  369,  365,  307,  422,  477. 

Ixiolirion  montamusn,  603. 

Ixos  xanthopygius,  14,  199,  501. 

Jackdaw,  135, 179,  540. 

Jay,  blackheaded,  116,  180,  180, 

228,  403,  463,  487. 
Jerboa,  240. 

Jericho,  Roee  of,  216,  840. 
Judas-tree,  485. 
Jujube-tree,  219. 
Juniper,  617. 

Kestrel,  179,  424. 

Kestrel,  lesser,  118,  179,  521. 

Kttupa  ceyhnensis,  84. 
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Kingfisher^  blue,  248;  black  and 
white,  254 ;  Smymiaa,  199,  85i, 
423,  435. 
Kite,  black-fihoolderedi  56. 
black,  492. 
red,  269,  375. 

Ijobeobarbut  caniSj  416. 

Lammergeyer,  439. 

Laniui  excwntovy  65, 486  ;  L.ni/Wf, 

486  ;  L.  persomUus,  486. 
Lanner,  the,  299, 302. 
Lapwinff,  288. 
Lark,  calandra,  898  ;  crested,  875 ; 

isabelline,  199,  361 ;  sky,  375 ; 

wood,  398 ;  homed,  620. 
Larua  andouirUf  13,  98,  243. 

khthyaeUM,    98,    418 ;    L, 
melanocephaliUf  13. 
Laurus  nofnlis^  485. 
Lawsonia  alba,  295. 
Lentils,  570. 
Lentisk,  407,  479. 
Leopard,  239,  272. 
Lepus  sinaiticusy  220, 240 ;  iyriaew, 

80. 
L'nnet  {Linota  cannabina),  601. 
Lion,  239. 
Linum,.  485. 
Lizards,  365,  484,  521. 
Lonicera  itnplexa,  570. 
Loranthus  wdicusy  200. 
Lusciniopsis  flmnatilii,   489 ;    L, 

savii,  489. 
Lychnis  cofU-rataf  394,  399. 
Lynx,  238. 

Malva  mareotica,  864. 

Mandrake,  99,  160. 

Marmot,  217,  601. 

Martin,  328;  Rock  martin,  210, 

266,  299. 
Matthiola  sinuatOf  284. 
Medlar,  542. 

Melanopns  coUaUi,  218,  587  ;  prcB- 
ro$a,  72,    206,    218, 
285,  287,  818. 
aaideyif  218,  286. 
Merganser,  99. 
Merops  apiatter^  490. 
Mole,  182,232,866. 
Montifringilla  nivalit^  601. 
Monse-porcnpine,  254. 
Molbernr,  578,  590,  610,  622. 
Murex  brandaris,  48;    M,  <rtm» 

Ctt/iM,  48. 


Jfuacari  moschatumf  56 ;  if.  race* 

mo«tim,  56,  364. 
Myrtle,  485. 

Nectarinia  <nea,  836,  489,  500. 
NtrUinajordani,  72,  270, 285,  581 ; 

N.  michonii,  115. 
Nightingale,  501,  508,  572. 
Nightingale  of  Palestine,  14. 
Nightjar,  248. 
Nubk-tree,  280,  448. 
Nuthatch,  chestnut-bcotfltcd,  588. 
Nuphar  lutea,  581,  582. 
Nymphaa  aiba,  581. 

Oak,  114,  594,  Ac. 

Oak,  Abraham's,  389. 

Oleander,  222,  423,  427,  453,  517. 

Olive-tree,  454,  458,  606. 

OHve  wild,  485,  549. 

Owrnna  tyriacumt  436,  485. 

Onyx,  oriental,  312. 

Ophryt  atrcUa^  485. 

Orange,  400,  599,  606. 

Orchw,  485. 

Oriolus  galbuhf  578. 

OmUhogaluniy  234,  364. 

Orphean  warbler,  577. 

Orthoptera,  281. 

Osher,  280,  288,  329,  512. 

Osprey,  98. 

Otis  houbara,  865. 

Otocoris  penicilkUay  601. 

Otus  asmlaphus,  65. 

Owl,  fish-eating,  84. 

Owl,    little,   65,  66,    179;   great 

homed,   66,    129 ;   scops-eaied, 

66,  179  ;  wood,  621. 
Oxylophus  glandariiUf  475,  540. 

Palbis,  241,  279,  287,  898,  417, 

427,  494,  561. 
Papilio  machcum,  422. 
Papyms,  424,  581. 
Pamassim  apollinut,  407. 
Partridge,  desert,  199,  388,  407. 
477,  617. 
Greek,  59,  78,  517. 
Parua  major,  179 ;  P,  ater,  P,  hu^ 

bris,  620. 
Pcuser  cisaipinus,  178;  P.moabi' 

Hcus,  272,  274,  836 ;  P.  aaUea- 

rius,  561. 
Peach,  399,  542,  606. 
Pear,  599,  606. 
Pectuncwut  glycimerig,  90. 
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Peregrine  falcon,  123,  898. 

Periwinkle,  407. 

Petrocincla  Ofanea,  32,  179,  266, 

593  ;  P,  saxitUis,  497. 
PUrona  stvUoj  P,  braehydactyla^ 

614. 
Philomela  /ttfcinia,  501. 
'Pholades,  41. 
PhfUyrta^  485. 
Pysui  tyrtacutf  116. 
Pimpernel,  394. 
Pine,  16,  465,  632. 
Pmus  carica,  463,  472,  532;    P. 

AoZmenm,  16,  107,  625. 
Piitachia  Imtiscut^  485 ;  P.  terf 

MuAiM.  383.  476. 
Plane,  onental,  570,  590. 
Plover,  88,  398  ;  P.  Norfolk,  246, 

278 ;  P.  spnrwing,  403, 427, 495. 
Plnm,  542,  606. 
Poohaid,  225,  243,  390. 
Podceps  crisUUut,  278,  414,  427. 
Pomegranate,  399,  542, 606. 
Pontia  brassicOf  P,  rapi,  422. 
Poplar,  508,  590. 
Ponsupine,  272,  318. 
Porcapine-mouBe,  238,  503. 
Porphyrio  hyacinthtUf  424,  579. 
Forphyritic  greenstone,  246. 
Poierium  spinotwn,  102, 158,  532. 
Pratincola  melanura,  196, 266, 288. 
Pnmus  9yriacu8f  600. 
PtcunmomyB  obesutf  217. 
Pteris  lonffifoliay  593. 
Pterocks  guUahUj  861 ;  P.  tene- 

ffolengisy  220. 
PtenmuSj  85. 
Pyrrhocorax  alpinusy  601. 

Quail,  398,  423,  447. 

Q^ercus  agilops,  121,  406,  463 ;  Q. 

pteudococciferay  383,  406,  463. 
Qninoe,  598. 

Rail,  water,  319. 
Rama  eactUetUaj  577. 
BannncaloB,  869^  447,  485. 
Ranunculus  demumUf  603. 
BaTen,  179, 243, 272, 308, 839. 
Bedshank,  95,  243,  328. 
Bedatart,  Syrian,  617,  620. 
Betem,  289,  329,  360,  502. 
Rhinopamay  210. 
Ricinus  communu,  36,  215. 
Binff-dove,  448. 
Bodc-dove,  224,  436. 


Boiler,  502,  512,  590. 
Ro§a  tpinoritnma,  590,  600. 
Boae,  wild,  571. 
RuticUla  temiru/ay  617,  620. 

Salioorkia,  221,  244, 314. 

8alix.28S. 

Salaoia,  221,  240,  300,  364. 

Sandgrooae,  220, 361, 862, 510, 611. 

Saponaria,  894. 

Savi'B  warbler,  489. 

Saxicola    deMrft,    248,    360:     8, 

Uabellintiy  284 ;  8,  leucocepktikif 

255,  314 ;  8,  libanoHoa,  26, 194  ; 

8.  monachoy  818 ;  8.  (gnantke^ 

601 ;    8,  vhilothamnoy  362  ;  8, 

xantkomeloBnay  158. 
8caphiodon  capoeta^  72,  99,   444, 

583. 
8cop$  aldrovandiy  66. 
Serinut  aurijroniy  600,  620. 
Service  apple,  485. 
Sejal-tree,  311. 
Shearwater,  Manx,  95. 
Sheep,  697. 

Shellfish,  flnviatile,  72. 
Shieldrake,  ruddy,  327. 
Shrew,  266. 

Shrike,  great  grey,  65, 486. 
Sidr-tree,  206. 
Snakes,  water,  200,  577. 
Sodom,  apple  of,  200,  280,  512. 
8alanuin  mehngenoy  200. 
Sorbut  aucuparioy  485. 
8palax  typMuty  182. 
Sparrow,  175,  272,  561 ;  8.  rock, 

614. 
Starling,  398 ;  S.  black,  398. 
8tema  anglicay  13. 
Stilt,  180,  403. 
Stint,  little,  828. 
Stock,  284,  364. 
Storax-tree,  485. 
Stork,  black,  246,  312. 

white,  427,  489,  495. 
Stylophora  ]^%tmaUiy  819. 
8tyrax  offiemaHsy  485. 
Solphur  springs,  277, 296,  849.  448. 
Snnbird,  199,  336, 486. 
Swallow,  101,  116,  424,  489,  521. 
Swallow,  rock,  319,  598. 
Swan,  181,  391. 
Swift,  36,  439,  489,  647,  601. 
Sycamine  fig-tree,  32,  216,  502. 
Svoamore.  82,  216,  502. 
Sylva  orpMo,  8,  curruoa,  577. 
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Tamarisk,  222, 244, 268, 280, 608. 
Tellina  costa,  90  ;  T,  pianola,  90. 
Terebinth.  883,  448,  486,  622,  672. 
Thnuh,  blae,  82, 179, 266, 698 ;  T. 

hopping,  199  ;  T.  rock,  497. 
THnnuncutut  alaudctrius,  179  ;    T, 

cenchriSf  118. 
Titmonse,  179. 
Tringa  mtnuto,  828. 
TVopidonotut  hydrut^  b77, 
Tultpa,  420,  485,  448. 
Turtle-dove,  178, 501, 512, 578. 
Turtur  aurUus,  178,  601,  561 ;  T. 

risorius,  237,  830;  T,  Senegal'' 

entit  i=€egyptiui),  178, 199, 830. 

Unioorn,  or  biBon,  11. 
Unto  terminaliSy  666. 

YALBRlAir,  394,  485. 

Vanellus   crittatfUf    88,   289;    F. 

spinosuSf  401. 
Vibemum  tinuSj  485. 
Vinca  Kerbacea,  407. 
Vine,  600,  612. 
Vitex  agnitt-casttUf  215. 


Vu^fvr  monachM$f  414. 
Ynltuies.  197,  447,  484,  621 ;  Y. 
Egyptian,  682,  601. 

Wagtails,  14, 179,  248, 

Walnnt-tree,  642,  606. 

Warblers,  288,  577. 

Water-onzel,  14,  613. 

Weasel,  182. 

Wheatear,  26.  248,  318,  601,  620 ; 

W.  Menetnes,  234. 
Whitcthroat,  677. 
Willow,  289,  608. 
Willow  wren,  14. 
Wolf,  266. 
Woodbine,  570. 
Woodpecker,  116,  131,  161,  400, 

468,  607. 
Woodpigeon,  115, 447,  472,  486. 

Xantharpgia  agyptiaca,  86. 

Zamenit  dahlii,  477. 

Zizvphus  tpina-Christi.  198,  206, 

329,  476,  510,  661. 
Z&kknm-tree,  200. 


